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CHAPTER  I. 


VISIT  TO  BRIQHTON. 

At  the  close  of  the  seaaon  Campbell  writes,  ^  Mj  health  k 

getting  sadly  crazy  agaio/* — "  Sq>t  3.  A  severe  fit  of  illness 
as  obliged  me  to  leave  home.  I  have  trifled  with  my  com- 
plaints this  summer  till  they  have  got  ahead  of  me.  This 
morning,  a  physician  attended  me,  and  directed  that  I  should 
repair  to  sea-bathing.  I  write  you  from  bed  in  the  '  Salopian  ;* 
and  to-morrow  I  am  to  start  for  the  coast.  I  have  suffered  some 
hours  of  acute  pain.**  Such  was  the  actual  state  of  his  health 
at  this  moment ;  yet  in  a  strain  that,  to  those  unacquainted 
with  his  real  character,  would  appear  to  savor  of  levity,  he 
forces  his  sad  thoughts,  to  use  his  own  expression,  into  a  new 
channel ;  and  affects  much  ease  and  gaiety,*  while,  in  &ct,  hla 
mind  is  anxious,  and  his  health  impaired. 
.  His  journey  to  the  modem  Baiie  is  preserved  in  a  humorone 
diary,  entitled,  ^^  Journal  of  an  old  Poet  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  from  which,  and  his  letters,  I  am  enabled  to  present 
the  following  extracts : — 

'^  September  6,  Thureday  Night,  Could  not  sleep  at  the 
'  Salopian  ;'  set  off  at  seven  next  morning ;  looked  at  myself 

*  llua,  M  it  repeatedly  struck  tbe  narrator,  was  verv  diaracteristic  of 
Osmpbell,  who  oneD  appeared  lirelv  and  oompaiiioQaUe,  while  actually 
mflenng  from  pain  or  anxiety.  In  thii  mood  he  endeavored  to  fonethiiii- 
■elf— drew  from  inddeDtt,  however  trivial,  acmethiDff  for  the  mind  to  lay 
bold  of;  but,  in  his  verv  playfulnets,  he  was  still  a  j^losopher." 

1* 
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in  the  glass,  pale,  unshaven ;  an  ugly  man  and  a  bad  author.  . 
Mem,  Since  the  year  1810  my  physical  beauty  has  much  de- 
clined. N.  B.  to  treasure  lip  the  beauties  of  the  mind. 
A  silly  fellow-passenger  in  the  coach  with  four  dumbies  ;  heard 
the  talker  named  Alison  ;  deigned  to  speak  to  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  name.  After  a  long  pause,  one  of  them,  an  officer,  asked 
me  if  I  had  been  ^  amused  counting  the  mile-stones  ?'  Answer- 
ed by — *  Is  that  your  mode  of  amusing  yourself  on  a  road  ?' 
Not  another  word  exchanged.  .  .  Nearer  Brighton  the  country 
grows  more  beautiful ;  the  smooth  Downs  are  very  striking — 
interspersed  with  wide  expanses  of  green,  and  fields  of  fine  com ; 
the  landscape  looks  like  a  colored  print ;  the  oats  like  fine  plush 
velvet,  so  thick,  so  rich  and  glossy ;  the  potato  fields,  like  green 
carpets  spread  upon  the  Downs,  Mem.  to  keep  this  nice  com- 
parison for  a  clap-trap  at  the  Institution  Lectures !  .  .  .  Dined 
at  the  White  Horse  Inn  upon  a  fine  fried  sole.  .  .  ." 

"  Saturday  Morning.  Stepped  over  to  a  house  near  the  sea, 
and  saw  lodgings  at  a  guinea  a  week ;  neat,  very  small,  civil. 
The  landlady  of  the  White  Horse  calls  the  folks  of  the  house 
*  good,  'sponsible  people  ;*  so  I  took  the  lodgings.  Called  upon 
D^Israeli,  a  good  modest  man ;  invited  to  dine  with  hira  to-mor- 
row. .  .  Mentn  forgot  to  mention  an  important  event  of  yester- 
day :  On  the  road  saw  some  nets  hanging  out  to  dry,  in  which 
an  unlucky  cow  had  got  entangled,  and  other  cows  were  assist- 
ing her  out    The  sight  was  interesting.    •    .    .    .    T.  C.'' 

fiaiOHTOiff  Ekpiemher  11. 

**  •  .  .  The  *  seasoning  cold'  is  going  off.  Matilda's 
arriyal  is  important.  Ton  women  are  delightfiil  beings ;  but 
your  fault  is,  never  making  distinctions.  An  illness  might  be 
intolerably  troublesome,  without  being  dangerous ;  yet  you  all 
Bet  me  down  as  very  ill.  Before  Matilda's  arrival,  I  had  a  world 
of  troubles.  Mrs.  Drake  advised  us  to  go  to  a  boarding-house 
— without  seeing  the  rooms !  I  bespoke  boarding  for  us  all  at 
seven  guineas  a  week.  I  had  been  told  the  rooms  were  good ; 
when,  lo  I  on  being  shown  them,  they  were  high,  bleak  attics — 
no  place  for  a  fir&---And  it  was  chilling  cold.  This  compUment- 
aiy  allusion  to  my  attic  poetry,  at  the  expense  of  my  constitu- 
tion, I  did  not  relish ;  yet  how  was  I  to  untwist  the  Gordian 
knot  ?  •  •  But  the  ooarding-mistress  was  civil,  and  disene 
bairassed  me,  as  soon  as  I  found  another  lodging — for  three 
ffoineas  a  week,  the  suite  of  splendid  apartments  £om  which  I 
have  now  the  honor  of  writing  to  you.     I  had  asked  if  they 
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were  quiet  ?  *•  Oh,  the  quietest  in  the  world.'  Nothing  had 
the  landlady  said  to  me  of  a  family  of  a  dozen  children,  I  sup- 
pose, graduated  most  regularly  in  their  scale  of  noises,  from  the 
wail  of  sucking  infancy,  to  the  roar  of  naughty  boyhood ;  no- 
thing in  the  world  had  she  said  to  me  of  a  beautiful  Poll-parrot, 
of  the  first  powers  of  mimickry,  who  gives  me  all  their  gamut 
of  melody  at  second  hand,  interspersing  his  own  natural  shrieks 
and  ho-ho-laughs,  and  whistlings,  and  triumphant  chuckles  in 

the  midst  of  his  ludicrous  imitations 

**  But,  after  all,  I  cannot  get  rid  of  this  terrestrial  paradise ; 
for  when  you  go  to  an  alluring  window-pane,  instead  of  lodg- 
ings, yon  find  something  about  a  milch-ass  or  a  donkey-cart 
Friend  N,  coming  out  of  the  bathing  machine  is  very  like  a 
water-rat.  ...  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Siddons— -every  day  that 
I  could  stir  out,  in  a  chair  or  without  it.  Herschel  the  astrono- 
mer is  here,  and  I  expect  to  be  introduced  to  him.  His  son,  a 
very  young  man,  is  going  to  turn  out  a  second  Newton. 

"  T.  C.^ 

To  another  Sydenham  friend  he  writes  in  continuation  : — 

'^BRiGffTON,  September  12, 1818. 

"  To-day  has  been  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the  weather 
most  exhilarating.  Luckily  for  us,  our  lodgings  are  very  near 
the  sea ;  and  I  believe,  from  experience,  that  if  good  is  to  be 
got  by  sea  air,  it  must  bo  in  the  very  vicinity  of  the  waves. 
Thomas  amuses  himself  incessantly,  and  delightfully,  on  the 
beach  and  among  the  shipping,  and  looks  the  bett^  for  his  sea 
air  already.  Matilda,  who  was  threatened  with  a  fit  of  illness^ 
is  apparently  better  for  the  sea  breezes.  ...  I  am  giving 
myself  up  to  idleness  here,  and  aiming  only  at  breathing  as 
much  of  the  sea  air  as  I  can  get  for  my  three  guineas  a  week. .  • 
*'  I  expect  to  be  much  disturbed,  but  I  mind  rest  much  less 
at  present,  than  when  I  am  studying.  When  I  return,  I  shall 
set  about  Murray's  'Specimens,'  and  conclude  it  merrily.  I 
shall  probably  give  two  lectures  at  the  Institution  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  I  have  seen  much  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  is  here, 
and  met  me  wandering  about  the  day  I  came.  T.  C." 

"  Thurtda^,  September  14, 1818. 

^  ,  .  .  What  a  world  of  small  and  great  uneasinesses 
do  we  live  in !  Sometimes,  in  looking  at  this  delightful  scenery, 
when  I  see  the  prospect  smiling,  I  think  the  sea  and  the  air  put 
op  that  smile  because  they  are  inanimate  beings,  not  oonsdous 
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of  life's  tormenting  fire.  ...  I  wish  I  had  you  here,  that  we 
might  look  at  the  clifis  together,  and  feel  the  freshness  of  the 
lea-gale.  If  sensation  could  make  one  happy,  Brighton  would 
do  it.  Everything  is  gay,  healthsome,  heartsomej  as  the  Scotch 
say,  and  amusing.  The  air  gives  an  appetite,  the  fish  is  de- 
licious ;  and  the  Library  is  quite  a  pleasant  lounge,  with  the 
luxury  of  a  band  of  music  I  cannot  get  other  lodging^,  so 
must  be  contented  where  I  am ;  although  the  noise  of  the 
family  and  the  green  bird  often  drive  me  to  the  dreadful  thought 
of  committing  poll-parricide.  T.  C." 

In  his  next,  a  very  different  letter,  Campbell  has  recorded  the 
deep  impression  left  upon  his  mind  by  an  interview  with  the 
illustrious  and  venerable  Herschel. 

**  Sfptmber  I5y  ISIS, 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  the  day  before  yester- 
day, when  you  would  have  joined  me,  I  am  sure,  deeply,  in 
admiring  a  great,  simple,  good  old  man — Dr.  Herschel.  Do 
not  think  me  vain,  or  at  least  put  up  with  my  vanity,  in  saying 
that  I  almost  flatter  myself  I  have  made  him  my  friend.  I 
have  got  an  invitation,  and  a  pressing  one,  to  go  to  his  house ; 
and  the  lady  who  introduced  me  to  him,  says  he  spoke  of  me 
as  if  he  would  really  be  happy  to  see  me.  ...  I  spent  all 
Smiday  with  him  and  his  family.  His  son  is  a  prodigy  in 
sdence,  and  fond  of  poetry,  but  very  unassuming.     .     . 

**  Now,  for  the  old  Astronomer  himself — his  simplicity,  his 
Idndness,  his  anecdotes,  his  readiness  to  explain,  and  make  per- 
fectly perspicuous  too,  his  own  sublime  conceptions  of  the  uni- 
verse, are  indescribably  charming.  He  is  seventy-six,  but  fresh 
and  stout ;  and  there  he  sat,  nearest  the  door,  at  his  friend's 
house,  alternately  smiling  at  a  joke,  or  contentedly  sitting  with- 
out share  or  notice  in  the  conversation.  Any  train  of  conversa- 
tion he  follows  implicitly;  anything  you  ask,  he  labors  with 
a  sort  of  boyish  earnestness  to  explain. 

''  I  was  anxious  to  get  from  him  as  many  particulars  as  I 
oould  about  his  interview  with  Buonaparte.  The  latter,  it  was 
reported,  had  astonished  him  by  his  astronomical  knowledge, 
•  rloy  he  swd  :  *  The  First  Consul  did  surprise  me  by  his  quick- 
ness and  versatility  on  all  subjects ;  but  in  science  he  seemed  to 
know  little  more  than  any  well-educated  gentleman ;  and  of  as- 
tronomy, much  less,  for  instance,  than  our  own  king.     Ilis 
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general  air,'  be  said,  'was  something  like  affecting  to  know 
more  than  he  did  know/  He  was  high,  and  tried  to  be  great 
with  Herschel,  I  suppose,  without  success ;  and  *'  I  remarked,' 
said  the  Astronomer,  '  his  bypocrisj  in  concluding  the  conver- 
sation on  astronomy  by  observing  how  all  these  glorious  views 
gave  proo&  of  an  Almighty  wisdom.'  I  asked  him  if  he  thought 
the  system  of  Laplace  to  be  quite  certain,  with  regard  to  the 
total  security  of  the  planetary  system,  from  the  effects  of  gravi- 
tation losing  its  present  bidance  ?  He  said,  No ;  he  thought 
by  no  means  that  the  universe  was  secured  from  tbe  chance  of 
sudden  losses  of  parts.  He  was  convinced  that  there  had  ex- 
isted a  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  in  our  own  system,  of 
which  the  little  Asteroids,  or  planetkins,  lately  discovered,  are 
indubitably  fragments ;  and  'Remember,'  said  he, '  that  though 
they  have  discovered  only  four  of  those  parts,  there  will  be 
thousands — perhaps  thirty  thousand  more — ^yet  discovered.' 
This  planet  he  believed  to  have  been  lost  by  explosion. 

^  With  great  kindness  and  patience,  he  referred  me,  in  the 
course  of  my  attempts  to  talk  with  him,  to  a  theorem  in  New- 
ton's 'Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  in  which  the  time  that 
the  light  takes  to  travel  from  the  sun  is  proved  with  a  simplicity 
which  requires  but  a  few  steps  in  reasoning.  In  talking  of  some 
inconceivably  distant  bodies,  he  introduced  the  mention  of  this 
plain  theorem,  to  remind  me  that  the  progress  of  light  could 
be  measured  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  the  ouier.  Then,  speak- 
ing of  himself,  he  said,  with  a  modesty  of  manner  which  quite 
overcame  me,  when  taken  together  with  the  greatness  of  the 
assertion — '  I  have  looked  further  into  space  than  ever  human 
being  did  before  me.  I  have  observed  stars,  of  which  the  light, 
it  can  be  proved,  must  take  two  millions  of  years  to  reach  this 
earth.'  I  really,  and  unfeignedly,  felt  at  the  moment  as  if  I 
had  been  conversing  with  a  supernatural  intelligence.  '  Nay, 
more,'  said  he, '  if  those  distant  bodies  had  ceased  to  exist  two 
millions  of  years  ago,  we  should  still  see  them,  as  the  light 
would  travel  after  the  body  was  gone.'  .  •  .  These  were 
Herschel's  words ;  and  if  you  had  heard  him  speak  them,  you 
would  not  think  he  was  apt  to  tell  more  than  truth. 

"  After  lea^ng  Herschel,  I  felt  elevated  and  overcome ;  and 
have,  in  writing  to  you,  made  only  this  memorandum  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  moments  of  my  life.*  T.  C." 

*  Tlie  impreeflkxi  left  upoo  Campbell's  mind  by  this  ooDvenatioo,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  little  too  strong :  HerscheVs  opinion  never  amoonted 
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A  few  days  later  he  writeB : — 

** September  19,  ISU. 

"  I  canDot  tell  you  how  much  a  kind  letter,  when  I  re- 
ceive it  in  the  morning,  contributes  to  give  a  cheerful  tone  to 
my  thoughts  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Worthing  is  a 
pleasant-looking  place.  I  made  the  jaunt  in  company  with  an 
American  gentleman,  who  knew  my  brother  Archibald  inti- 
mately, and  spoke  of  him  in  kindness  itself.  .  .  The  parrot 
left  my  lodgings  yesterday.  It  is  bought  for  eight  guineas,  be- 
ing an  excellent  speaker,  by  an  elderly  lady  who,  I  suppose, 
had  advertised  for  a  *  companion  ;'  but,  alas,  the  dear  children 
are  those  of  a  widower,  who  is  obliged  to  leave  them  to  the 
charge  of  a  nursery-maid.  The  poor  mother  died  very  sud- 
denly. 

"I  intend  to  come  home  on  Wednesday.    *    .    .    T.  C." 


Once  more  at  Sydenham,  Campbell  resumed  his  study  of  the 
''  British  Poets,"  and  finished  several  of  the  biographical  pre- 
faces. His  progress,  however,  was  suddenly  interrupted*  by  a 
summons  to  Liverpool,  where  a  sister  of  Mrs.  CampbelFs  had 
been  taken  alarmingly  ill.  On  his  return  home,  his  pen  was 
again  active ;  and,  among  many  private  letters,  is  one  to  a  lady, 
which  shows  so  remarkable  a  dexterity,  in  touching  a  very  deu- 
cate  point,  that  I  will  not  withhold  what  places  the  writer  in  a 
very  amiable  light. 

"  Stdcnsax,  December  9, 1818. 
^' .  .  .  I  know  not  if  I  am  breaking  a  false  or  a  true 
delicacy  when  I  send  you  this  note,  which  I  wish  you  to  make 
entirely  confidential;  but  1  know  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  losing 
one  day— one  hour  in  communicating  a  little  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  I  was  prevented  from  giving  you,  partly  by  the  pres- 
ence of  others,  and  partly  by  an  embarrassment  on  the  subject ; 
not,  I  think,  unflattering  to  you,  nor  wrong  in  me.    The  seal* 


to  more  than  hwathens,  having  some  degree  of  probftbilit]^.  Sir  John 
Herschel  remembera  his  father  Miying — **  If  that  hypothesis  were  true, 
and  if  the  planefc  destroyed  were  as  Iflfge  as  the  earth,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  80,000  such  fragments ;"  but  always  as  an  hypothesis — ^he 
was  never  heard  to  declare  any  degree  of  conviction  that  it  was  so.  [Nov. 
1847.1    W.B. 

*  A  fiuKTv  seal  which  had  been  given  to  his  friend  by  a  young  lady,  as  a 
specimen  el  lithogiypkic  art 
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is  a  vignette  from  a  little  French  poem^  of  which  neither  you 
nor  your  amiable  friend  ever  heard,  or  are  likely  to  read  a  line. 
Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  would  recognise  Uie  reference  of 
the  picture  to  the  poem,  or  yersee ;  for  a  poem  is  a  sacred  name, 
and  should  not  be  applied  to  such  a  d^radation  of  rhyme  and 
metre.  But  the  verses  may  possibly  be  recollected  by  seeing  the 
seal ;  and  my  pride  takes  alarm  at  the  idea  of  your  being  smiled 
at,  in  your  entire  ignorance  of  the  licentious  verses  to  which  the 
seal  alludes,  by  one  who  may  happen  to  have  read  them.  I  hope 
you  know  that  I  am  not  a  searcher  for  such  verses ;  but  yon 
may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  recollection  in  having  in- 
stantly recognised  the  connexion  of  the  vignette  and  the  verses. 
You  need  not  alarm  yourself  with  thinking  that  many  persons 
could  know  this  disagreeable  association  of  ideas ;  for,  unless  I 
had  by  diance  made  the  subject  of  modem  imitations  of  antique 
gems  a  particular  study  at  one  time  of  my  life,  I  should  have 
looked  on  the  seal,  with  you,  as  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  things. 
At  the  same  time,  I  could  not  delay  sending  this  veto  about  uie 
device.  I  thought  it  was  everything  to  gain  time.  I  hesitated 
and  fretted  about  it,  but  concluded  that,  supposing  mjrself  in 
your  place,  I  should  have  thought  it  the  Idndest  part  to  be  hon- 
est, and  even  free.  A  third  person,  who  did  not  understand  my 
motives  as  you  do,  would  be  apt  to  call  me  a  prig — a  puritan — 
an  officious  fellow  ;  but  I  thought  that  if  done  at  all,  the  sooner 
the  better.  Would  not  you,  in  a  similar  case,  be  equally  free  f 
— ^I  can  trust  you  woidd.  T.  C." 

In  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Alison,  with  authority  to  draw 
his  pension,  and  containing  various  particulars  of  public  and  pri- 
vate interest,  he  reverts  wiUi  great  pleasure  to  the  day  spent  with 
Dr.  HerscheL 

"Stdshbam,  Dec.  12, 1S18. 
''Mr  DxABXBT  Alibov, 

'*  I  inclose  the  little  certificate,  according  to  custom,  by 
which  it  appears  that  I  was  alive  this  morning.  You  know  the 
sequel  of  tne  problem — quod  est  faeiendum — namely,  to  get  as 
much  as  jrou  can  in  exchange  for  it  at  the  Royal  Exchequer.  Mv 
heart  bleeds  at  the  idea  of  taking  money  from  the  public  at  this 
terrible  moment,  when  we  have  just  heard  in  the  city,  that  thir- 
teen millions  are  to  be  immediately  raised  for  the  support  of  our 
allies,  on  the  continent,  independent  of  the  new  taxes.  I  have 
been  in  London  to-day,  and  I  assure  you  the  general  face  looks 
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loDg.  I  met  with  an  American,  on  wliose  word  I  have  the  great- 
est reliance,  who  was  in  France  within  the  last  five  weeks  ;  he 
says  it  is  known  that  Buonaparte,  in  drawing  out  the  Conscrip- 
tion of  1815,  which  will  he  organized  this  winter,  will  have  as- 
suredly at  his  disposal  eight  hundred  thousand  men !  .  .  .  And 
yet  the  puhlic  prints  talk  of  his  being  surrounded ! 
■>  ^  If  I  heard  a  little  more  from  you,  my  dearest  Ahson,  I  should 
talk  to  you  less  about  things  foreign  to  our  old  subjects  of  cor- 
respondence. But  from  dearth  of  particular  information  from 
yourself,  I  am  obliged  to  grow  a  politician,  or  an  egotist.  Do,  I 
pray,  take  up  your  pen  when  you  have  a  spare  moment  of 
kisure.  Ten  years  of  absence  have  only  deepened  the  interest 
that  subsisted  between  us  on  my  part — 

*  Time  but  the  impressioD  deeper  makes, 
As  streams  their  chanaelB  deeper  wear.' 

I  would  not  wish,  however,  to  impose  either  a  tax  or  conscrip- 
tion on  your  time.  Give  me  but  a  word  or  two.  ...  I  spent 
three  weeks  with  my  family  at  Brighton,  in  charming  weather, 
and  much  pleased  with,  as  well  as  benefited  by  the  place. 

*^  There  I  met  a  man  with  whom  you  will  stare  at  the  idea  of 
my  being  congenial,  or  having  the  vanity  to  think  myself  so — 
the  great  Herschel.  He  is  a  simple,  great  being — I  had  almost 
said,  as  pleasant  as  yourself.  I  once  in  my  life  looked  at  Newton's 
'  Principia,'  and  attended  an  astronomical  class  at  Glasgow ; 
wonderful  it  seemed  to  myself,  that  the  great  man  condescended 
to  understand  my  questions,  to  be  even  apparently  earnest  in 
communicating  to  me  as  much  information  as  my  limited  ca- 
pacity and  preparation  for  such  knowledge  would  admit.  He 
invited  me  to  see  him  at  his  own  abode,  and  so  kindly,  that  I 
could  not  believe  that  it  was  mere  good  breeding ;  but  a  sincere 
wish  to  see  me  again.  I  had  a  full  day  with  him  ;  he  described 
to  me  his  whole  interview  with  Buonaparte ;  said  it  was  not  true, 
as  reported,  that  Buonaparte  understood  astronomical  subjects 
deeply ;  but  affected  more  than  he  knew. 

^^  In  speaking  of  his  great  and  chief  telescope  (which  I  trust 
I  shall  see  in  a  few  months),  he  said  with  an  air,  not  of  the  least 
pride,  but  with  a  greatness  and  simplicity  of  expression  that 
struck  me  with  wonder, — *  I  have  looked  farther  into  space  than 
ever  human  being  did  before  me.  I  have  observed  stars,  of 
which  the  light  takes  two  millions  of  years  to  travel  to  this  globe.* 
I  mean  to  pay  him  a  reverential  visit  at  Slough,  as  soon  as  my 
book  is  out  this  winter. 


.35.] 


**  Telford  has  not  bees  m  LoBdn  fsaat  I  wjint  jn  jhc.  mr 
bave  I  heard  of  the  dear  Stewtft.  If  jzn,  vat  'vt  ^g^m  innL 
either,  wiD  jon  ofier  thera  bt  let  T^auaB^xmipfi,  m  -m^  m  ii 
all  jour  belored  fionilr.    Bc&v^  ae.  w^  Taasmmz  Aauu 


The  eoneBpoiideBee 
Mr.  Heber,  to  whom,  in  the  fugm*  <rf  &»  * 
bell  was  indebted  for  the  «m  of  aoHK  wr  iw    riiiaai  rf  dU 

old 


"MtdkjuiSib, 

T  owe  Ton  manj  apologies — fint,  for  deliiMg  to  for- 
ward the  books  joa  wished  to  eiamfiie :  aad  seeoadlj;  for  hacr- 
ing  omitted  thankirig  jon  for  jour  kiwi  note.  The  oceanon  of 
both  has  been  a  reij  sereie  cold,  from  which  I  am  jot  begs»- 
ning  to  reooTer ;  and  which,  though  it  kept  me  ptectr  ckaeh- 
confined  at  home,  made  a  twX  to  the  ChaneJ-hooBe,  in  whi^ 
m  J  poetry  is  deposited,  too  fike  a  pfehide  to  the  cstraBee  of  mj 
own.  Howerer,  I  hope  joa  recdred  mj  seeoad  pared  sale,  m 
I  did  the  first,  containing  Greeners  pieees,  which  too  returned. 
I  now  forward  a  third  to  St.  Jameses  Place,  composed  entirdj 
of  Elizabethan  poetry,  most  of  whidi  will,  I  hope,  prore  laefiiL 
By  dint  of  nmrniaging,  I  tlunk  others,  oC  the  same  era,  may  yci 
be  famished ;  bnt  wl^ther  before  I  lesTe  town,  or  not  vntQ  my 
retnm  in  Febmary,  is  nncertain.  ...  Of  coime  yon  hare  seen 
'^  The  Qninteesence  of  Eii^^  Poetzy,"  in  3  Tok,  12mo.,  1740, 
as  well  as  Herdky's  Selections  ?  If  not,  I  can  fornix  yon  with 
both.  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  yoor  very  finthlnl  and  hnmbJe 
▼ant,  Richard  Hkrkr 


Lectures  on  Poetiy  had  been  so  well  receired  in  Lond<Hi 
that,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends,  Campbell  agreed  to 
repeat  the  course  in  Edinburgh,  ffis  intention,  however,  was 
defeated  by  unforeseen  difficulties  :  **"  My  resolution,^*  he  writes, 
**•  to  lecture  in  Scotland  is  deferred,  not  laid  aside.  I  think  it 
will  do  fomously ;  but  Murray's  work,  *  The  Poets,^  must  be 
first  printed."  The  same  scheme  was  subsequently  revived,  but 
never  carried  into  effect 

In  his  letters  from  Ratisbon,  the  reader  may  remember  his 
having  been  courteously  received  by  General  Moreau,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  ^  young  and  beautiful  wifo.*^  That  lady  was  now 
in  London ;  and  Campbell,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  and 
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with  a  grateftil  remembrance  of  her  gallant  husband,  was  among 
the  first  to  bid  her  welcome.  2dadame  de  Stael  had  also  arrived; 
and  at  her  house  the  Poet  was  a  frequent  and  fayorite  visiter. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Richardson,  in  great  admiration,  he  says,  ^*  I 
have  dined  with  Madame  Moreau !  .  .  .  Tell  Mrs.  Ardiibald 
Grahame  that  she  is  excessively  like  the  warrior's  widow — who 
ki,  indeed,  Hke  nothing  I  ever  saw  for  simplicity — somewhat 
Sootch-Iike,  with  a  foscmating  ben%nity  of  expression.  She  did 
me  the  honor  of  talking  almost  exclosively  to  me.  I  sate  be- 
tween Madame  de  Stael  and  the  lovely  widow." 

At  Holland  House,  also,  as  well  as  at  St.  James's  Place — in 
the  society  of  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Rogers — he  came  into  fa- 
miliar ccmtact  with  the  great  talents  of  the  day.  '*!  have 
Bi^t,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  '*  a  pleasant  day  at  Lord  Holland's. 
We  had  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Serjeant  Best,  Major  Stan- 
hope, Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  a  stoan  at  dinner.  Lord  Byron 
came  in  the  evening.  It  was  one  of  the  best  parties  I  ever  saw.^' 
The  first  interview  between  Lord  Byron  and  Campbell  was  in 
November,  1811,  when  they  met  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Rogers. 
On  another  occasion — after  a  dinner  party  at  Holland  House — 
Lord  Byron  writes,  '^  Campbell  looks  well,  seems  pleased,  and 
dresses  to  sprucery.*  A  blue  coat  becomes  him — so  does  a  new 
wiff.  He  really  looked  as  if  Apollo  had  sent  him  a  birth-day 
smt,  or  a  wedding  gannent.  He  was  lively  and  witty.  .  .  . 
We  were  standing  in  the  ante-saloon  when  Lord  H.  brought  out 
of  the  other  room  a  vessel  of  some  composition,  similar  to  that 
used  in  Catholic  churches ;  and,  seeing  us,  he  exclaimed,  *  Here 
ii  some  incense  for  you ! '  OampbeU  answered,  '  Carry  it  to 
Lord  Bpon ;  he  b  used  to  it.' " 

Tummg  f^om  literature  to  art,  and  the  British  loom,  Camp- 
bell mentions  (Feb.  27)  that  he  had  just  received  from  his  dear 
old  friend,  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Clitheroe,  a  specimen  of  English 
manufacture,  which  struck  him  with  the  greatest  surprise.  He 
was  always  an  admirer  and,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  a  promoter 
of  native  industry;  but  '*I  did  not  conceive  it  possible,*'  he 
writes,  ^^  to  have  made  such  a  fiabric  out  of  cotton.  It  is  splen- 
didly beautifoL  The  oriental  richness  of  the  coloring,  and  the 
softness  of  the  texture,  give  one  the  idea  of  the  most  costly  ori- 
ental loom ;  and  yet  there  is  a  regularity  and  solidity  of  texture 

*  "  Hemoin  of  Lord  Byron."  (MS.  note),  Campbell,  in  refoenoe  to  his 
own  personal  appearance,  has  giveo  a  leas  flattering  account  See  Vol.  I, 
pp.  448, 485. 
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nhich  superadd  the  appearaDce  of  European  arL  ...  I  wish 
I  bad  some  specimens  of  my  own  to  Bend  you  ;  but  that  will  be 
coming  ere  long — at  least,  I  am  reading  hard  for  important 
views.  Id  the  mean  time,  you  will  let  me  aend  you  a  print  of 
my  head,  which  is  only  valuaUe  oa  an  engraving  from  Lawrence's 
drawing  of  me,  corrected  by  himself  with  his  own  name  writt«n 
in  the  proofe.  T.  C." 

This  copperplate  ei^raring,  executed  &t  hk  own  expense, 
was  presented  I7  Sir  Thomw  Xawrence  to  the  Poet,  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  published.  The  aale  of  the  impreseioos  reahzed  a 
handsome  sun,  which  relieved  hjm  from  some  temporary  em- 
barrassment His  veil-timed  generosity  was  confer^  with  the 
greatest  dehcacy ;  and  in  the  Foet'a  mind  added  gratitude  to 
admiration. 

Among  the  memoranda  of  this  apffaig,  is  one  of  a  visit  to 
Madame  de  StaSI,  which  procured  bini  the  acquaintance  of  seve- 
ral distinguished  foreigners ;  but  what  rendered  it  no  leea  profit- 
able than  pleasant,  was  her  fascinating  powers  of  conversation, 
to  which  he  bean  &ithful  testimony. 

The  invitation  which  preceded  this  visit  is  characteristic : — 

"  Mon  Gls  part  le  1"  Mara,  pour  quinze  jours.  Voulezvons 
venir  occuper  son  appartement  chez  moi,  pendant  ce  temps ! 
Get  appartement  est  b'es  simple,  et  la  vie  que  je  mene  aussi : 
mais  je  seru  ravie  de  voua  r^cevoir  k  la  ville,  conune  k  la  cam- 
pagne;  et  peul^&tre  vous  conviendra-t-il  d'etre  par&ilement 
ubre,  et  jouir  en  mSme  temps  du  plaisir  que  voua  me  ferea  de 
toutes  mani^ree.  Je  me  crois  toute  isol^  par  le  depart  de  mon 
fils ;  et  qoand  je  ne  serais  pas  isol^,  ne  sentir^a-je  pas  toujoun 
le  prii  de  votre  presence  t  Si  ma  maison  av^t  6td  plus  grande, 
j'aurais  pri6  Madame  Campbell  d'etre  de  la  partie ;  j'espere 
qu'elle  m  en  d^dommagera  cet  automne  k  la  campagne.  Mille 
complimena,  Ac.  B.  Db  Stael." 

To  the  "  Daughter  of  Necker,"  the  episode  of  Ellenore,  spoko 
with  peculiar  force  and  tenderness,  and  the  following  lines  were 
often  on  her  lips : — 

"...  Daughter  of  Conrad  I  when  be  beard  his  knell. 
And  bade  bis  COQI1I17  and  bia  chUil  brewell  1 
Downed  the  long  isles  of  Sidney  Cove  to  see— 
The  mart  jr  of  his  crimes,  but  true  to  tfaee  1 
nrice  the  sad  bther  tore  tbee  (ran  his  heart, 
And  thrice  returned  to  bless  thee  and  to  part; 
Thrice  liom  hie  tierobliif  lips  be  muiniuied  low 
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The  plaint  that  owned  unutterable  wo ; 

Till  ndth  preyailing  over  sudden  doom, 

Ab  bunts  the  mom  oo  night's  uniathomed  gloom. 

Lured  his  dim  eye  to  deathless  hopes  sublime, 

Beyond  the  realms  of  Nature  and  of  Tune!" 

.  .  .  **  Farewell  1  when  strangers  lift  thy  other's  bier, 

And  place  my  nameless  stone  without  a  tear ; 

When  each  returning  pledge  hath  told  my  child 

That  Connufs  tomb  is  on  me  desert  piled ; 

And  when  the  dream  of  troubled  fancy  sees 

Its  lonely  rank  grass  waving  in  the  breeze ; 

Who  then  will  soothe  thy  grie^  when  mine  is  o'er, 

Who  will  protect  thee,  helpless  EUenore  f 

Shall  secret  scenes  thy  filial  sonrows  hide, 

Sconed  by  the  world,  to  fieuitious  guilt  allied  1 

Ah,  nol  methinks  the  generous  and  the  good 

Will  woo  thee  from  the  shades  of  solitude  1 

CVer  friendless  grief  compassion  shall  awake, 

And  amile  on  Sinooenoe  in  Mercy's  sake  T 


[1818. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


VISIT  TO  PARIS. 


In  the  political  affairs  of  Europe,  which  were  now  asBuming 
a  new  and  cheering  aspect,  Campbell  felt  and  expressed  the 
deepest  interest.  So  absorbed,  indeed,  were  his  thoughts  by  the 
rapid  progress  of  events,  the  fast  approaching  crisis,  and  the 
glorious  results  which  it  promised,  that  most  of  his  correspon- 
dence is  a  mere  chronicle  of  the  day — short  comments  on  mili- 
tary despatches,  and  confident  predictions  of  what  very  soon 
after  became  the  province  of  history.  This  eventful  spring  was 
the  most  exciting,  but  perhaps  the  least  productive,  season  of  his 
hfe ;  and  for  several  weeks,  or  even  months,  his  stud:y  of  ^  The 
Poets,"  if  not  entirely  neglected,  was  greatly  retarded  by  the 
grand  topics  of  the  day. 

During  the  ephemeral  peace  of  1802,  he  had  often  expressed 
an  ardent,  but  fruitless,  desire  to  visit  **  the  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  public  monuments  and  libraries  of  Paris,  but  above 
all  the  Louvre ;"  and  now  that  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  capture 
of  Paris,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Allied  armies  had  drawn  thousands  of  English  subjects  to  the 
spot,  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the  momentous  crisis,  and  accom- 
plish the  long-cherished  hope  of  a  visit  to  the  French  capital. 

Several  of  his  intimate  fnends  had  already  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel ;  others  were  on  the  move :  Mrs.  Siddons,  John  Kemble,  the 
Baroness  de  Stael,  and  others,  whose  society  would  give  a  charm 
even  to  the  novelties  of  Paris,  had  pressed  him  to  join  them ;  and, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  Campbell  embarked  for  Normandy.  In 
twelve  hours  he  had  completed  the  first,  and  worst  stage  of  his 
journey,  and  entered  the  picturesque  streets  of  Dieppe.  Several 
of  his  letters,  as  if  suddenly  infected  with  a  passion  for  the  **  old 
court  language,"  he  has  written  in  French ;  but,  as  the  sentiments 
are  pure,  untranslateable  English,  I  shall  endeavor  to  relieve  them 
from  their  foreign  garb,  so  that  the  general  reader  may  accom- 
pany him  with  more  satis^Eu^ion  in  his  first  impressions  of  **  the 
fallen  Empire." 
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DiEFPK,  Attfftut  26,  1814. 

'*  I  have  this  instant  arrived,  after  a  very  short  trip  across. 

The  morning  was  splendid :  I  have  traversed  the  whole  town — 

very  ancient  and  very  picturesque.    The  ladies  look  so  like  our 

great-grandmothers,  the  houses  so  like  those  of  our  own  ancestors, 

that  one  seems  to  have  gone  back  a  century  or  two All 

with  whom  I  have  yet  convened  on  the  ticklish  subject  of  poli- 
tics, appear  to  be  very  loyal,  and  much  attached  to  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign.  T.  C." 

Next  day  he  continueB : — 

"  I  have  now  recovered  the  effects  of  my  voyage,  and 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  town,  which,  although  it  contains 
neitner  theatre,  ball-room,  nor  library,  pleases  me  exceedingly. 
The  inhabitants  are  affable ;  the  public  walks  charming ;  and  to- 
morrow is  to  be  celebrated  the  national  f&te  of  St.  Louis.  But 
why  am  I  not  at  Paris,  you  will  ask  ?  The  truth  is,  health  must 
take  precedence  of  pleasure ;  and  here,  for  the  present,  all  is 
novelty.  Yet  the  loyalty,  after  all,  is  but  superficial — for  here 
is  a  portrait  of  young  Napoleon  which  I  send  you.  Last  even- 
ing I  fell  in  with  a  rural  f&te-champ6tre  in  my  rambles.  I  was 
greatly  amused  by  their  dancing ;  so  much  gravity,  so  much 
ceremony,  so  unlike  the  people  of  our  own  country.  The  moun- 
tains and  cli&  surrounding  the  town  present  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  sea ;  and  when  tiie  sky  is  very  clear,  says  my  guide,  the 
heights  of  Dover  may  be  seen  from  tiiem.  I  was  so  overcome 
by  the  scene,  that  I  burst  into  tears.  .  .  . 

**Here,  as  I  ascertained,  one  may  live  nobly  on  an  income  of 
two  hundred  a-year.  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mon- 
sieur Morell,  whose  love  of  strangers  and  rapidity  of  thought — 
flashing  like  lightning — remind  me  strongly  of  Jeffrey  of  Edin- 
burgh. I  find  everything  as  agreeable  as  possible — one  only 
exception,  that  of  their  brick  floors,  which  make  me  shiver — but 
I  am  promised  a  carpet  for  my  bedroom.  I  am  lodged  in  the 
house  of  the  Protestant  minister :  I  think  him  an  honest  man, 
but  dislike  his  politics.  Li  our  conversation  last  night,  he  eulo- 
gised* Buonaparte,  and  attempted  even  to  justify  the  war  in 
Spain.  •  i  .  .  But  I  am  not  come  here  to  meddle  in  politics. 

*  To  the  reader  who  remembers  the  generoufl  treatment  of  the  Yaudois, 
and  other  Protestant  pastors  and  their  flocks,  by  Napoleon,  and  the  sad 
reverses  they  experienced  at  the  RestorstioD,  this  eology — the  natural  ex- 
pression of  gratitude— will  not  seem  at  all  surprising. 
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The  strong  party,  however,  detest  ^  oe  monstre  Bnonaparte  P* 
and  shout  for  the  IQng. 

^  At  the  f(&te-champ^tre  one  little  drcnmBtanoe  strode  me  m 
interesting:  on  their  return  from  the  dance,  they  walked  through 
the  streets  in  parties  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  each  girl  leaning  on  her 
partner's  arm,  and  all  singing.  Another  peculiarity  is,  that  the 
ballad-singerB  here  are  not  restricted  to  the  streets,  but  enter 
freely  into  the  hotels,  and  even  private  houses,  and  there  exer- 
cise their  vocation  for  a  few  sous.  Their  voices,  in  general,  are 
very  powerful,  dear,  and  sharp— but  in  the  true  French  style. 

BoEPra,  BepUmber  1,  1814. 

^ .  .  .  Jjetters,  they  say,  are  opened  in  their  way  to 
England.  The  government  is  so  tmsettled  that  they  are  obliged 
to  take  this  precaution.  You  need  not,  however,  be  apprehen- 
sive :  recollect  my  old  compliment  to  you,  on  the  subject  of 
handwriting — yours  is  safe  fiom  all  deciphering.*  Jeffrey  alone 
excels  you  in  hieroglyphical  chirography !  But  you  ask  what 
further  news,  adventures,  or  remarks  on  France  ?  Why,  the 
Comte  de  Caumont  is  gone  to  Paris — so  I  did  not  see  htm ;  but 
the  second  night  I  spent  at  Dieppe,  I  was  alone  in  the  coffee- 
room,  when  a  carriage  arrived  with  a  gentleman  and  his  wife. 
They  proposed  supping  with  me — or  rather,  that  I  should  join 
their  party.  He  reminded  me  of  Mr.  S.,  and  was,  in  fact,  just 
Mr.  S.  translated — &ce,  manners,  and  tongue — into  French. 
We  cozed  exceedingly  weU.  I  described  to  him,  as  well  as  I 
could,  the  scene  and  sensations  of  Louis  XVIII.,  on  leaving  Eng- 
land. He  had  himself  been  in  England,  an  6migr6  and  severe 
sufferer  by  the  Revolution.  After  a  pleasant  evening,  he  con- 
cluded by  fixing  a  day  when  I  should  visit  him  at  his  cb&teau, 
seven  miles  hence.  The  day  came:  it  was  the  last  which  he 
was  to  spend  in  this  neighborhood.  I  had  engaged  a  voiture : 
everything  was  ready  but  my  linen,  which  was  all  damp,  and 
had  to  be  dried.  One  would  have  thought  it  easy  to  get  a  shirt 
aired ;  but  no— there  was  no  fire  in  the  house  !  Behold  the 
comfort  of  French  lodgings  I  Mine  host  and  his  daughters  lit  a 
fire  of  straw,  and  gave  me  back  my  linen  still  damp — spotted, 
sooted,  and  unwearable.  So,  having  no  other  change,  I  was 
obliged  to  send  an  apology. — But  let  us  not  mind  vexations.f 

•  See  "  LiDes  on  tellhig  her  fiuilts,  to  F.  W.  II,"  page  626,  Vol.  I. 

f  It  was  probably  this  or  some  very  ■imilar  diaappointineiit  that  inspi- 
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**  The  town  of  Dieppe,  as  I  told  you,  is  very  picturesque.  The 
weather,  which  had  behaved  itself  to  admiration — gilding  the 
magnificent  di£^  and  giving'  the  sea  a  thousand  optical  beau- 
ties— ^has  now  broken ;  but  this  morning  it  was  exceedingly  fine 
during  one  burst  of  sunshine.  I  had  a  gloiious  walk,  through 
lanes  that  traverse  the  clifi&,  till  I  came  to  the  top,  and  that  de- 
fies description !  On  the  side  where  I  stood,  was  the  very  high- 
est ground,  commanding  the  sea  on  the  left,  as  fieir  as  the  eye 
could  reach;  the  c\\&  on  the  right  sUll  very  grand — but  so 
much  lower  than  the  left,  as  to  show  their  plain  tops  undulating 
for  twenty  miles — here  retiring,  and  there  jutting  into  the  sea. 
Between  the  two  ranges  of  cliffe,  a  broad  champaign,  with  the 
river  Dare  winding  beautifully,  stretches  up  to  a  third  cluster'of 
mountains,  which  terminate  and  define  the  prospect. '  There  is 
much  wood,  but  few,  or  no  gentlemen's  seats.  Below,  and  close 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipices,  lies  Dieppe,  with  its  old  castle  front- 
ing it ;  and  just  below  where  I  stood,  you  see  the  town  like  a 
panorama. — DonH  imagine  it  a  row  of  fishermen's  huts ;  it  con- 
tains 20,000  souls. 

'*  I  did  not,  for  fear  of  alarming  you,  say  anything  about  the 
disturbances,  which  at  first  threatened  to  be  very  serious.  I  am 
not  surprised  at  it :  their  loaf  of  bread  has  risen  to  eightpence, 
which  is  just  as  if  ours  had  risen  to  two  shillings ;  and  the  sight 

red  a  bnrldsque  drama,  **  in  blank,^  eDtitled  **  The  Crud  8empttre»»  ;  or,  p 
right  piteous  and  heroiek  Tragedy,  in  the  manner  of  MiHer  Wm,  Shaki 
peare.    By  T.  0.    The  following  is  an  eztnu^t  in  point : — 

Prince.  .  .  .  Oh,  picture  in  the  gallery  of  yonr  tfaought« 
Me  asked  to  dine  abroad :  shaved,  toiletted. 
Busked  brave  in  silken  hose,  and  glossv  shoon ; 
But,  rummaging  my  wardrobe — struck  aghas^ 
To  find  no  wearable  imtattered  shirt ! 
Obliged  to  ring  the  bell,  and  call  my  boy, 
And  send  him  with  a  scribbled  note,  as  sad 
As  nightingale's  lamenting  for  her  voung, 
To  say  I  cannot  come  I  to  frame  a  nb— 
A  white  one  in  mv  black  despair,  and  sealed 
With  wax  as  ruday  as  the  drops  of  blood 
That  visit  this  sad  heart  I    Ko  Burgundy 
For  me  this  day,  nor  bright  champagne,  Uanc-mange, 
Nor  jelly  I    Nor  can  fancy  fill  the  void 
Of  thwarted  hope,  by  figuring  a  lost  feast : 
For  who  can  treat  his  puate  to  champagne 
By  merely  thinking  of  its  sparkling  bul3>les ! 
And  who  can  put  a  thiri  upon  his  back 
By  barely  thinking  of  a  shirt  f  .  .  .  . 
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of  export-vessels  cannot  be  very  pleasant  to  the  poor  people. 
One  day  the  yeiierale  was  beat,  and  I  was  advised — as  the  Eng- 
lish were  apt  to  be  insulted — not  to  go  about ;  but  nothing  of 
any  consequence  happened  to  me.  One  woman,  indeed,  told 
me  that  the  English  were  to  be  thrashed ;  and  a  boy  threw  a 
stone  at  me ;  but  for  three  days  I  have  not  met  one  uncivil 
look.  .  .  I  leave  in  a  day  or  two  for  Paris,  though  I  don't  think 
J  am  over  well ;  but  the  municipal  officer,  in  describing  me, 
when  I  got  my  passport,  says — teint  clair  I  so  I  can't  be  very 
ill.  T.  C." 

Dieppe,  September  8,  1814. 

*'....  The  people  are  much  incensed  against  the 
English :  one  of  the  rabble  called  after  me  this  morning — *  Va-t'en 
Anglais !  vous  cherchez  nous  faire  perir  de  faim !'...!  was 
much  struck  at  first  sight  with  the  native  features  and  character 
of  this  place.  The  physiognomy  of  the  people  is  strongly  mark- 
ed. The  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  are  tall,  with  fresh  com- 
plexions, blue  eyes,  and  large  prominent  noses.  They  exhibit 
great  vehemence  in  conversation,  even  in  trifling  matters ;  stamp- 
ing with  their  feet  like  an  actor  in  Richard  the  Third ;  and  the 
very  next  instant,  without  any  apparent  cause,  laughing  Uke  a 
Faktafif !  The  following  incident  happened  to  me  tins  morning : 
taking  my  walk  along  the  street,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my 
gloves  suddenly  snatched  from  my  hand,  and,  turning  hastily 
round,  discovered  that  the  thief  was  a  rave7iy  whose  cage  I  had 
just  passed.  The  gloves  were  concealed  in  an  instant ;  I  could 
do  nothing  with  him ;  but  mounting  the  staircase,  went  to  de- 
mand instant  justice  of  his  master.  ^  Monsieur  Tabbe,'  said  I, 
*  one  of  your  f&mily  has  just  stolen  my  gloves !'  *  Quoi  V  said 
he.  *  Yes,'  I  repeated,  *  one  of  your  family — the  raven.'  *  Ah, 
le  coquin !'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  and  immediately 
ordered  his  housekeeper  to  search  the  cage,  and  return  me  thu 
gloves,  which  Mon'*  le  corbeau  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  to  shreds. 
The  governante,  a  person  of  great  volubility,  declared  that  the 
vaurieti  of  a  corbeau  was  *  as  mischievous  as  any  Christian.' 

**  T.  C." 

Having  spent  a  week  \Qrj  pleasantly  at  Dieppe,  Campbell 
started  for  Paris ;  but,  having  letters  to  deliver  in  the  old  Nor- 
man capital,  and  above  all,  a  strong  desire  to  see  his  brother 
Daniel — with  whom  he  had  parted  at  Hamburgh  in  June, 
1 800 — he  was  induced  to  make  another  halt  of  two  days.    Here 

VOT     IT.  -2 
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he  was  received  with  marked  distinction  by  Professor  Vitalis, 
and  subsequently  elected  Member  of  the  lioyal  Academy  of 
Rouen.* 

His  adventures,  on  the  second  stage  of  his  journey,  are  thus 
continued : — 

Paris,  September  6,  1814. 
...  I  travelled  by  night  to  Rouen,  so  lost  all  sight  of 
the  country ;  but  my  loss  was  compensated  by  the  conversation 
of  a  veteran  French  oflBcer,  who  had  fought  at  Ilohenlinden,  and 
remembered  various  details  of  the  battle.  He  had  served  twenty 
years  under  Moreau  and  Buonaparte — a  fierce-looking  soldier, 
but  frank  and  consistent  in  his  opinions.  We  were  all  very 
merry  :  a  pretty  young  Frenchwoman  of  the  party  sang  some 
popular  airs,  and  the  soldier  gave  us  songs  of  all  countries — ex- 
cept England,  where,  thank  God,  he  had  never  been  as  a  con- 
queror. At  intervals,  he  gave  us  several  Polish  songs,  which, 
at  the  lady's  request,  he  translated.  The  sentiments  of  love, 
war,  devotion,  with  their  peculiar  customs,  were  not  always  the 
most  delicate,  and  the  lady  declared  that  she  was  beaucoup 
choquee  ;  but  shocked  or  not,  she  still  called  encore  ! — and  was 
answered  by  another  song,  and  another  translation. 

On  my  arrival  at  Rouen,  I  found  my  poor  brother  Daniel — 
poor  as  ever — and  spent  two  days  with  him.  .  .  .  From  Rouen 
upwards,  the  course  of  the  Seine  is  truly  magnificent.  As  far 
as  Paris,  a  distance  of  seventy-four  miles,  the  country  is  rich  and 
beautiful ;  undulating  with  wooded  hills,  and  interrupted  by  a 
dark  forest,  which,  extending  twenty  miles  along  the  mountains, 
gives  a  sublime  feature  to  the  landscape.  Our  company  from 
Rouen  was  composed  of  two  English  compatriots — a  man  and 
a  woman — a  Frenchman  and  myself.  The  English  were  people 
of  fortune,  reduced  by  some  accident  to  travel  in  a  Diligence. 
They  were  therefore  sullen,  timorous,  and  afraid  of  losing  their 
dignity,  by  speaking  to  poor  creatures,  as  unfortunate  as  them- 
selves in  having  recourse  to  such  a  vehicle.  They  never  ex- 
changed a  word,  English  or  French,  with  us  for  seventy-two 
miles !  The  P'renchman  and  I  talked  the  whole  time.  He  was, 
at  first  sight,  a  sullen,  proud  fellow ;  but  under  all  this,  I  dis- 


*  "  An  instance  of  the  attention  -which  Is  given  to  English  literature  in 
France  has  lately  occurred,  in  the  Jioual  Academy  of  Rouen  sending  Mr. 
Thomas  Campbell  a  diploma  of  their  Society,  in  consequence  of  a  paper,  ou 
the  subject  ol  hL?  poetry,  which  was  read  lo  them  by  Profcrisor  \  italia." — 
I.ondvn  Paper. 
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covered  a  good  heart,  and  very  liberal  opinions.  Dreadfully 
wounded  in  spirit,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  at  the  fall 
of  French  glory — as  they  falsely  conceive  it — a  sort  of  hesitating 
friend  of  the  Bourbons  and  peace — he,  nevertheless,  displayed 
to  roe  a  reverence  for  England,  and  her  great  patriotic  spirit, 
which  was  at  once  flattering  and  sincere.  His  idea  of  our  mar- 
tial spirit  was  such  that  I  needed  to  raise  my  voice,  in  bad  and 
impetuous  French,  to  con\ince  him  that,  if  Buonaparte — grant- 
ing our  navy  to  have  been  out  of  the  question — had  invaded 
England,  he  would  not  have  succeeded.  Ilis  dark,  cold  spirit 
seemed  to  be  warmed,  and  even  willingly  enlightened,  when  I 
told  him  that  a  million  of  hearts  of  fire  were  ready  united  to 
overwhelm  him.  I  was  pleased  at  making  something  even  of  a 
skeptic.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  very  true :  you  are  the  greatest 
people  that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  1  wish  to 
Heaven  we  had  your  liberty — your  public  spirit — ^your  consti- 
tution !"  This  man,  whom  you  would  have  imagined  the  last 
either  to  like  or  to  listen  to  me,  has  literally  haunted  me  ever  since 
I  came  to  Paris.  He  showed  me,  indeed,  a  real  kindness,  in 
giving  up  his  lodgings  the  first  night  I  arrived,  in  order  (for  he 
is  a  physician)  that  I  might  be  sure  of  an  aired  bed.  He  showed 
roe  the  greater  part  of  Paris,  and  took  me  through  FEcole  de 
M^decine,  and  the  libraries. 


I  have  met  Mrs.  Siddons ! — In  her  company,  to-day,  I  have 
visited  the  statutes  in  the  Louvre,  and  traversed  the  Elysian 
Fields — the  Elysian  fields  of  France ! — which  are  as  contempti- 
ble, in  comparison  with  our  Hyde  Park  and  the  Green  Park,  as 
the  public  squares  and  buildings  are  superior.  Of  these  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  any  idea.  The  junction  of  the  Palace  by 
Buonaparte — the  Column  of  Victory — the  architecture  of  the 
whole,  is  what  I  felt  myself  unable  to  enjoy — only,  because  I 
had  not  my  dearest  friends  around  me. 

To-day,  as  I  said,  we  visited  the  statues  in  the  Louvre.  You 
may  remember  the  launch  of  a  ship,  how  it  made  us  both  shed 
tears  ;  and  what  a  weak  creature  I  am,  to  be  inclined,  by  a  flood 
of  associations,  to  tremble  and  shed  tears  among  those  monu- 
ments of  genius !  Yet  you,  my  dear  friend,  would  have  felt  the 
same  emotion — ^for  we  so  often  feel  alike.  I  am  no  judge  of 
statuary :  but  the  exquisite  has  always  the  effect  I  have  described ; 
and  although  even  you,  who  know  me  well,  might  be  forgiven 
for  doubting  it,  yet  the  exquisite  statuary  in  the  Louvre,  and  all 
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itB  associations,  produced  the  same  e£fect.  Far  from  wondering 
at  the  madness  of  the  female,  who  fell  in  love  with  the  ApoUo, 
I  thought  her  only  a  reasonable  enthusiast  I  could  not  com- 
mand myseli^  and  left  Mrs.  Siddons — glad  to  indulge  the  most 
absurd  and  pleasing  of  all  tears.  .  I  know  it  is  all  imagination. 
Perhaps,  imleas  told  of  it,  I  could  not  even  discover  either  the 
Apollo  or  the  Venus ;  yet,  when  convinced  that  I  really  saw  the 
statues  that  enchant  the  world — the  prodigies  of  two  thousand 
years  1 — such  associations  rushed  upon  me,  that  I  thought  my- 
self fax  transported  into  another  ivcH'ld.  T.  0. 


To  another  friend  he  hastily  announces  his  arrival,  and  thus 
oontinues  the  glowing  record  of  his  impressions  : — 

Paub,  September  6,  1814. 

"  Written  in  the  Louvre,  within  two  yards  of  the  Apollo. 
I  take  out  this  sheet  the  moment  I  see  the  Apollo  de  Belvidere 
and  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  Mrs.  Siddons  is  with  me.  I  could 
almost  weep — indeed  I  must.        ♦        *        *  x.  C." 

"I  write  this  after  returning-from  the  Louvre.  .  .  .  You 
may  imagine  with  what  feehngs  I  caught  the  first  sight  of  Paris, 
and  passed  under  Montmartre,  the  scene  of  the  last  battle  be- 
tween the  French  and  Allies It  was  evening  when  we 

entered  Paris.  Next  morning  I  met  Mrs.  Siddons ;  walked  about 
with  her,  and  then  Tisited  &e  Louvre  together.  .  .  .  Oh,  how 
that  immortal  youth,  Apollo,  in  all  his  splendor — majesty — 
divinity — flashed  upon  us  from  the  end  of  the  gallery  I  What 
a  torrent  of  ideas— classically  associated  with  this  godlike  form — 
rushed  upon  tsxe  at  this  moment !  -My  heart  palpitated — my 
eyes  filled  with"  tears — ^I  was  dumb  with  emotion. 

"  Here  are  a  -hundred  other  splendid  statues — the  Venus — 
the  Menander — the  Pericles — Cato  and  Portia — the  father  and 
daughter  in  an  attitude  of  melting  tenderness.  ...  I  wrote  on 
the  table  where  I  stood  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  first  part  of  this 
letter  in  pencil — a  record  of  the  strange  moments  in  which  I  felt 
myself  suddenly  transported,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  world,  and 
while  standing  between  the  Ap<^lo  and  the  Venus."  .  .  . 

"  Coming  home,  I  conclude  a  transcript  of  the  day : — ^The 
effect  of  the  statue-gallery  was  quite  overwhelming — it  was  even 
distracting ;  for  the  secondary  statues  are  things  on  which  you 
might  dote  for  a  whole  day ;  and  while  you  are  admiring  one, 
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you  seem  to  grudge  the  time,  because  it  is  not  spent  in  admiring 
something  else.  Mrs.  Siddons  is  a  judge  of  statuarj ;  but  I 
thought  I  could  boast  of  a  triumph  over  them — in  point  of  taste 
— ^when  she  and  some  others  of  our  partj  preferred  another 
Venus  to  '  the  statue  that  enchants  the  worid.'  I  bade  them 
recollect  the  waist  of  the  true  Tenus — the  chest  and  the  shoul- 
ders. We  returned,  and  they  gave  in  to  my  opinion,  that  these 
parts  were  beyond  all  expression.  It  was  realfy  a  day  of  tremu- 
lous ecstacy.  The  young  and  glorious  Apollo  is  happily  still 
white  in  color.  He  seems  as  if  he  had  just  leapt  from  uie  sun ! 
All  pedantic  knowledge  of  statuary  fidis  away,  when  the  most 
ignorant  in  the  arts  finds  a  divine  presence  m  this  great  created 
form.  Mrs.  Siddons  justly  observed,  that  it  gives  one  an  ide* 
of  God  himself  having  given  power  to  catch,  m  sodi  imitaticm, 
a  ray  of  celestial  beauty. 

**  The  Apolio  is  not  perfect ;  some  parts  are  modem,  and  he 
is  not  quite  placed  on  his  perpendicular  by  his  French  trans- 
porters ;  but  his  head,  his  breast,  and  one  entire  thigh  and  leg, 
are  indubitable.  The  whole  is  so  perfect,  that,  at  the  full  dis- 
tance of  the  hall,  it  seems  to  blaze  with  proportion.  The  muscle 
that  supports  the  head  thrown  back — the  mouth,  the  Wow,  the 
soul  that  is  in  the  marble,  are  not  to  be  expressed. 

^*  After  such  a  subject,  what  a  fiedling  off  it  is  to  tell  you  I 
dined  with  human  beings ! — yea,  verily,  at  a  hotel  with  Mr*. 
Siddons,  her  family,  and  Scgeant  Best  and  party.  "We  were 
all  splendidly  dressed — dined  splendidly,  and  paid  in  propor- 
tion ;  yet  I  never  paid  fourteen  shillings  for  a  dinner  with  more 
pleasure.  It  was  equal  to  any  at  Lord  HoIland^s  table — a  pro- 
fusion of  luxuries  and  fruits  fit  to  pall  an  epicure.  After  dinner 
we  repaired  to  the  Opera — a  set  of  silly  things,  but  with  some 
exquisite  music,  at  which  even  Mrs.  Siddons— exhausted  with 
admiring  the  Apollo — fell  asleep.  I  should  tell  you,  that  last 
night  I  was  alone  at  the  '  Orphan  of  China,*  and  read  the  tragedy 
so  as  closely  to  follow,  and  feel  the  recitation.  .  .  . 

"T.  C." 

Pakb,  8epL  \%  1814. 
" ....  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  French  society  at 
Madame  de  Stael's.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  Sdilegel  and 
Humboldt,  who  are  both  very  superior  men,  and  with  a  host  of 
Marqtiit  and  Marqui«ft.  After  much  entreaty,  they  made  me 
repeat  '  Lochiel.*  I  have  made  acquaintance  also  with  Denon, 
the  Egyptian  traveller,  who  is  a  very  pleasing  person,  and  gave 
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me  an  admission  to  the  sitting^  of  the  Academy.     I  have  been 
also  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Weliinsjton  at  his  house.  .  .  . 

^^  Alas !  all  this  is  lost  upon  me^  at  this  moment ;  for  the  noise 
and  air  of  Paris  are  far  from  agreeing  with  me ;  and  I  must 
positively  this  day  seek  for  lodgings  some  miles  removed.  I 
write  near  the  Post-office — on  purpose  to  save  another  journey 
to  that  place — ^in  a  street  which  makes  me  long  for  the  silence 
of  the  Strand,  and  the  smell  of  Fish-street-hill !  But  the  dirt 
of  Paris  is  too  nauseous  a  subject ;  only  you  must  excuse  the 
insipidity  of  this  epistle,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  literally 
shaken  on  my  seat  by  the  passing  carriages.  I  have  been  at 
Versailles ;  it  is  very  splendid  indeed.  The  Louatc  is  now  shut; 
it  has  been,  to  be  sure,  a  treat  beyond  description.  I  am  going 
to-day  to  the  Jardin  des  Planter.  My  stay  in  Paris  will  not 
exceed  the  28th.  T.  C.*' 


Paris,  Septeihbcr  16,  1814. 

"  This  morning  was  a  dull  and  r.iiny  one,  and  I  was  con- 
fined to  my  lodgings — but  I  received  your  letter.  I  sent  a  per- 
son whom  the  French  call  commissary — that  is,  a  little  ragged 
boy,  without  shoes  or  stockings— who  brought  it  to  me. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  (Sept.  8,)  describing  the  sensations  which 
I  experienced  at  the  new  sights  which  Paris  presented.  The 
last  sheet  I  sent  you  was  entrusted  to  Sergeant  Best.  It  was 
begun  in  pencil,  within  two  yards  of  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere. 
I  was  within  the  influence  of  the  burning  bush.  Since  then, 
though  I  might  sing  ^a  ira,  in  all  other  respects,  a  hurt  which 
I  got  in  my  leg  by  an  accidental  fall  at  Dieppe,  in  tripping  too 
lightly  down  stairs  without  counting  the  steps,  festered  into  a 
sore,  by  allowing  the  wound  to  rub  on  a  cotton  stocking. 
Though  I  contrived  for  several  days  to  hop  about  Paris  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  yet  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  apply 
a  poultice  of  herbs  to  the  part,  and  to  keep  my  chamber  for 
the  sake  of  rest.  You  must  not  imagine  that  it  is  anything 
serious — it  is  only  a  trifle ;  but  rest  is  prudent,  to  ensure  my 
future  movements. 

"  In  the  meantime,  I  have  visited  only  the  catacombs  in  a 
coach ;  that  is,  a  coacli  took  me  to  the  gate,  from  which  you 
descend  to  the  catacombs.  My  companions  were  Leslie,  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  from  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Goldie, 
Miller's  friend,  whom  you  have  seen.  Our  party  was  pleasant, 
though  the  object  of  the  visit  was  very  dismal.    The  catacorabe 
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of  Paris  are  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  stretch  for  miles.  The  avenues,  I  think,  are  six  feet  high, 
through  which  we  proceeded  with  tapers,  and  through  bones 
and  human  skulls,  piled  on  each  side,  to  the  amount  of  millions. 
Two  millions  is  the  number  generally  reckoned.  This  was  a 
dreadful  and  gloomy  curiosity,  but  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
in  Paris.  There  you  see  the  remains  of  those  that  fell  in  the 
day  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  of  the  heroes  that  perished  on  the 
fatal  2d  of  September.     But  enough  of  this  gloomy  subject. 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  keep  my  room,  but  you  see  I  have 
not  lost  my  spirits.  I  look  forward  to  happy  days  in  Syden- 
ham. To-morrow  I  shall  change  my  lodgings,  from  a  chamber 
literally  six  stories  high,  to  one  only  three,  and  to  all  appearance  a 
comfortable  apartment.  Imagine  the  cheapness  of  this  place, 
when  I  dined  well  to-day  for  tenpence,  at  a  good  hotel,  and  got 
my  coftee  for  sixpence.  I  often  imagine,  if  the  expenses  of  your 
family  and  mine  were  consolidated,  how  cheap  and  happy  we 
could  all  live  at  Paris.  No  doubt  thin^js  are  uncomfortable — 
the  floors  are  cold  and  dirty ;  they  never  change  knives  ;  a  thou- 
sand things  revolt  an  Englishman  ;  but  they  are  cheap,  civil,  and 
accommodating. 

"I  forgot  to  say  that,  the  day  before  I  began  to  keep  the 
house,  I  saw  the  delivery  of  the  Standards,  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
s^es,  and  heard  the  king  speak  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the 
oath  of  twenty  thousand  men  under  arms.  Tlie  spectacle  was 
affecting  and  imposing.  I  shall  never  forget  the  shout  of  their 
oath  !  But  yet  they  are  such  a  light-hearted,  vacillating  people, 
that  I  give  but  little  for  either  their  oaths  or  their  acclamations. 

"  I  have  been  at  the  Theatre  with  the  Siddons  frequently,  and 
once  at  a  little  Theatre  with  John  Kemblo — at  a  piece  which 
pleased  me  a  good  deal.  The  tune  of  Henri  IV.  is  often  pLiyed  ; 
it  is  joyous  and  pleasant,  and  always  raises  my  spirits  .  .  When 
I  have  seen  more  of  Paris,  I  shall  have  exquisite  pleasure  in  de- 
scribing whatever  occurs"     .... 


**  Perhaps  you  will  think  it  is  the  effect  of  the  French  chmate 
to  make  me  flatter ;  but  you  English  women  are  as  beautiful  in 
comparison  of  the  French,  as  I  think  we — even  the  handsomest 
Englishmen — are  inferior  to  the  really  handsome  Frenchmen. 
As  to  the  French  women,  I  cannot  dcscrilx*  to  vou  mv  ideas  of 
them.  There  are  two  sorts  of  thom — the  aquiline,  or  rather, 
nutcracker  faces,  and  the  brond  faces  :  both  are  ugly.     Periiaps, 
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on  the  whole,  the  French  face  here  has  a  broadness  al  the  cheek 
bones  that  is  very  unbecoming.  The  boasted  gait  and  air  of  the 
women  have  no  charms  for  me.  That  sweet  and  Greek  cast  of 
countenance,  which  I  verily  believe  English  women  have  more 
than  any  others,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  Pans ;  or,  if  you  see  it,  you 
immediately  find  out  that  it  is  an  Englishwoman.  They  caria- 
cature  the  Englishmen,  but  have  the  delicacy,  I  observe,  to  spare 
the  women  generally.  I  must  confess  our  men  look  very  John- 
Bullish  ;  and  nothing  that  the  French  say  flatters  me  so  much 
as  when  they  say  that  they  would  not  take  me  for  un  Anglois  ! 
Yesterday  I  carried  my  French  air  very  far  ;  two  good  dump- 
hngs  of  an  Englishman  and  his  wife  came  into  the  coffee-house 
where  I  live,  and  wished  to  be  told  the  way  to  the  Luxemburg 
Gardens.  I  was  sent  for  to  interpret  their  bad  French,  but  had 
the  roguery  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman  to  John  and  Joan.  I  spoke 
a  sentence  or  two  so  affectedly,  and  shook  my  fingers  in  speak- 
ing so  Frenchically,  that,  after  receiving  my  instructions  how  to 
go  to  the  Luxemburg — ^the  httle  fat  Englishman  having  made 
his  bow — the  lady  said  to  him  in  my  hearing,  *  How  very  civil 
those  French  people  are  !' 

"  I  have  seen  the  *  Tartuffo'  inimitably  acted.  The  French 
tragic  declamation  half  pleases,  half  disgusts  me.  One  actress, 
Mdlle  Pelette,  affected  me  a  good  deal ;  she  is  a  beauty,  like  the 
rest  of  the  French  beauties  ...  A  poet  lodges  in  the  next  room 
to  me,  who  is  much  more  mad  than  myself;  he  is  continually 
reading  aloud,  and  the  monotonous  French  verse  interrupts  my 
morning  sleep.  T.  C' 

Paris,  October  8,  1814. 

.  .  .  I  am  here  a  sort  of  delegate,  to  collect  what- 
ever amusement  I  can  find  for  you.  Alas !  I  fear  I  hav<} 
ill  performed  my  part.  The  Louvre  has  literally  engrossed  all 
my  time — four  hours  of  every  day.  It  has  done  me  no  good 
that  I  can  count  upon.  The  study  of  the  pictures  leaves  me 
still  not  half,  nor  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  a  judge  ; 
and  as  for  the  luxuriant  reveries  which  it  has  inspired,  1  doubt 
much  if  thoy  will  ever  prove  applicable  to  any  purpose.  J5ut 
when  uneasy  thoughts  and  fears,  such  as  my  letters  lately  ex- 
pressed, were  corroding  me,  it  soothed  the  demon  of  melancholy 
within  me,  and  made  me  happy  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  day. 
I  have  seen  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  compare  with  it. 

4^  «  %  «  %  Ht 

I  went  with  Pr.  Goldie',  a  very  good  littlt*  man,  and  another 
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pbjTsiciao,  a  very  Scotch  one,  to  see  Versailles.  I  efljbfed  ttie 
part^  very  much.  .  .  .  The  stairs  of  Versailles  that  lead  to  the 
door,  are  Brobdignaggian ;  the  top  of  the  flight  makes  you 
dizzy  to  look  down.  The  view  is  over  a  lake  of  artificial  water, 
like  a  sea.  All  is  vast  and  royal ;  but  stiff,  French,  and  squared 
with  horrible  taste.  The  furniture  is  truly  superb.  The  next 
day  I  saw  the  little  palace  of  Buonaparte,  commonly  called  the 
Napoleon  Elys^.  It  recalls  very  lively  ideas  of  the  tyrant, 
when  you  are  shown  the  bed  in  which  he  slept,  the  desk  at 
which  he  wrote,  all  daubed  with  ink ;  and  the  room  where  his 
Guards  and  Mamelukes  reposed.  The  furniture  is  exquisite ; 
the  apartments  are  hung  round  with  portraits  of  all  his  relativee. 
You  are  shown  also  the  bed-room  and  sitting-roon[i  of  the  Em- 
press Maria-Louisa,  and  the  chamber  of  state  where  she  received 
her  visiters. 

Yesterday  I  visited  Notre  Dame  Church,  which,  though  not 
equal  to  St  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey,  is  still  worth  seeing 
— especially  from  the  top,  which  commands  a  view  of  all  Paris. 
Here  are  shown  the  Crown  and  Sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  golden  Laurel- Crown  of  Napoleon,  with  the  robe  of  state 
which  he  wore  at  his  coronation — made  of  many  thousands  of 
ermine  skins — and  one  of  gold,  weighing  in  all  sixty  pounds.  I 
told  you  in  my  last  that  I  had  visited  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
that  she  was  very  kind  to  me.  I  shall  tell  you  more  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  hereafter. 

Madame  de  StaeFs  friend.  Dr.  Schlegel,  is  a  very  uncommon 
roan.  I  have  had  long  conversations  with  him ;  he  is  exceed- 
ingly learned  and  ingenious,  but  a  visionary  in  German  philoso- 
phy, and  by  far  too  mystical.  I  never  fought  so  hard  with  any 
man,  or  came  away  in  better  humor.  The  exercise  of  mind  with 
such  a  one  is  like  an  inspiring  battle — and  to  battle  we  set  at 
the  moment  we  meet  I  lent  him  Dugald  Stewart's  works.  He 
blames  the  Scotch  and  English  philosophers  for  not  aiming  at 
the  essence  of  things,  and  beginning  with  general  principles.  I 
in  vain  endeavored  to  vindicate  that,  since  the  time  of  Lord  Ba- 
con, the  method  in  philosophy  pointed  out  by  that  great  man 
had  been  very  properly  pursued  in  England,  which  was  to  col- 
lect particular  truths,  and  then  combine  them  into  general  prin- 
ciples or  conclusions.  In  fine,  Mons.  Schlegel  is  a  visionary  and 
a  Platonist,  who  really  believes  that  the  external  universe  is  only 
a  shadow  or  reflexion  of  the  inward  principle  of  mind. 

Denon,  the  traveller,  has  been  very  dvil  to  me.  He  is  an 
old,  entertaining  man.  as  you  may  imagine.     He  told  me  he 
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had  drawn  plans  of  almost  all  the  great  battles  that  the  French 
had  fought.  It  was  an  odd  circumstance,  he  added,  that  he 
never  could  obtain  the  most  exact  information  from  the  gen- 
erals who  had  headed  divisions,  but  collected  his  knowledge 
principally  from  the  peasants,  who  had  been  spectators. 

I  have   seen    also  the   Jardin  des  Plantes.      Oh,  m j  dear 

M ,  you  should  have  been  there  too.     The  first  thing  you 

see  in  this  vast  entertaining  space,  which  is  as  large  as  Uyde- 
park,  is  the  menagerie.  A  noble  lion,  of  the  largest  size,  is  there. 
I  tried  to  provoke  him,  shook  my  cane,  and  threw  something 
at  him ;  but  he  disdained  me  with  a  royal  look.  Besides  a 
lioness,  there  is  a  little  dog  who  barks  at  her  and  pulls  her  by 
the  ear :  they  have  been  in  the  same  cage  many  ye^rs.  There 
is  also  another  lion,  somewhat  younger,  who  will  not  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  rise,  but  generally  sleeps ;  his  side-look  is 
very  striking.  Several  bears  are  seen  climbing  trees,  in  their 
ditch-garden  below,  for  apples  put  there  to  tempt  them.  They 
often  sit  in  a  begging  posture,  and  get  bread  from  the  passen- 
gers. Tliey  are  fine  large  animals.  For  tigers,  I  think  we  are 
better  off  in  England ;  but  the  elephant  is  a  wonderful  sight 
The  man  reaches  up  only  to  the  height  of  his  leg,  where  it  joins 
with  the  body  ;  his  height,  I  think,  must  be  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet.  It  is  curious  to  see  such  a  mass  of  Hfe,  while  his  lithe  pro- 
boscis hfts  up  minute  crumbs  at  his  keeper^s  bidding. 

Passing  from  the  elephant,  I  met  an  English  party,  with 
whom  I  was  not  acquainted,  but  who,  like  myself,  were  searching 
about  for  the  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities  in  the  museum.  As 
I  have  found  the  Enghsh  rather  shy  in  forming  acquaintance,  I 
was  determined,  though  chance  threw  us  together,  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  shied,  and  so  kept  aloof  from  them,  and  alone. 
One  of  the  ladies — and,  between  ourselves,  rather  a  handsome 
one — showed  me  by  her  manner  that  she  was  aware  of  the 
"  Great  Twalmley  I"*  After  giggling  and  coquetting  a  good 
deal,  when  she  observed  one  of  her  friends  running  in  a  wrong 
direction,  she  called  out,  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear,  "  Come 
back,  come  back,  he  cried  in  grief!*'  by  which  I  interpreted 
that  she  had  read  **  Lord  Ullin,"  <kc.  .  .  .  But  to  the  cabinet  of 
natural  history.     Bless  me,  what  a  collection !     It  is  Hterally 

*  Campbell  used  to  tcU  a  story  of  a  man  who,  coming  into  collision  with 
another,  for  a  place  at  the  fire  in  a  coflfee-houBc,  said,  "  Perhaps  you  do 
not  know  to  whom  you  are  speaking  T  "  No,"  said  the  other,  **  I  db  not" 
"Know,  then,  that  \  iumthe  great  Thoalmlft/,  inventor  of  the  patent 
boT^ronr 
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Noah's  ark  stuffed  and  preserved.  Serpents  of  all  size,  from  the 
boa  constrictor  that  swallows  an  ox,  to  the  blind  worm  ;  and 
birds,  from  the  ostrich,  nine  feet  high,  to  the  humming-bird  of 
an  inch.  All  possible  shells,  and  minerals,  and  quadrupeds, 
fishes  and  reptiles.  I  spent  a  day  in  it,  from  eleven  till  six,  and 
came  away  with  my  mind  so  exhausted,  that  I  thought  I  should 
have  gone  into  a  fever;  yet,  till  it  was  all  over,  I  did  not  feel 
that  my  pulse  was  raised,  or  my  eyes  weakened  and  dazzled. 
The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  a  noble  exhibition.  At  the  head  of 
quadrupeds  stands  the  giraffe,  killed  by  Vaillant  in  Africa, 
which  appears  to  be  sixteen  feet  high.  The  vegetable  part  is 
no  less  perfect  and  amusing. 

I  skip  from  one  subject  to  another,  perhaps  unconnectedly, 
but  you  will  forgive  me  for  mentioning  a  thing  that  occurs  to 
me.  In  conversing  with  Schlegel  on  Jthe  subject  of  Shakspeare, 
he  told  me  he  had  discovered  a  circumstance  in  his  life,  which 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  English  commentators.  Say 
nothing  of  this,  but  I  will  tell  it  you  when  we  meet ;  it  will  re- 
mind you  of  something  regarding  Sydenham  fair,  and  make  you 
smile. 

I  have  treated  you  like  a  great  politician  in  many  of  my  let- 
ters, and  have  told  you  all  that  I  remarked  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  public  mind.  Since  coming  to  Paris,  I  have  been  less  curi- 
ous about  the  opinions  of  individuals  ;  for,  when  you  meet  an 
enlightened  Parisian,  you  feel  it  to  be  a  point  of  good  breeding, 
not  to  trouble  him  much  on  so  delicate  a  subject.  But  I  re- 
mark that  the  name  of  the  "  great  monster"  is  pronounced  with 
much  more  respect  here  than  in  the  provinces.  When  you  call 
him  Buonaparte,  they  immediately  correct  you,  and  call  him 
Napoleon,  or  TEmpereur.  Sometimes,  out  of  policy,  I  give  way 
to  this,  when  I  have  in  view  to  get  information  from  the  party  ; 
but  when  the  Napoleonist  is  not  worth  keeping  terms  with,  I 
persevere  in  bitterly  calUng  him  "  Buonaparte,"  or  the  "  Prisoner 
of  Elba."  I  told  you,  I  believe,  that  it  is  disagreeable  to  meet 
with  those  who  have  been  prisoners  in  England.  Those  fellows 
will  come  up  to  you,  soliciting  a  conversation,  by  saying,  "  Ah, 
you  are  English  ;  I  speak  a  littel  Anglish."  All  for  the  sake  of 
an  opportunity  of  saying  something  savage  of  England,  where 
they  complain  of  having  been  treated  barbarously.  At  first  I 
used  to  take  this  in  earnest,  and  tried  to  soften  or  remonstrate 
with  them ;  but  when  I  cannot  shake  off  those  speakers  of  a 
littel  Angliskj  I  now  find  it  the  best  way  to  jaw  them,  and 
Inusfh  lioartily,  tilling  th^m,  '*  Ay,  you  wprp  sharply  looked  af- 
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ter — no  escaping — no,  nothing  of  that  sort.  Well,  you  look 
hearty,  after  all  your  cruel  treatment.  It  does  a  man  good  to 
have  known  a  littel  adversity,  or  such  like." 

The  Parisians  speak  but  slightingly  of  their  constitution. 
Their  legislative  body  appears  to  be  the  same  that  it  was  under 
Buonaparte,  but  I  have  not  yet  bought  the  pamphlet  that  de- 
scribes their  constitution.  I  hope  to  bring  it  with  me  to  Syden- 
ham. The  great  topic  of  conversation  is  St.  Domingo.  The 
French,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  have  to  abandon  it — It  Tsill  cost 
them  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  louis-d'ors,  and  the  lives  of 
half  a  million  of  human  beings;  and  thirty  millions  is,  perhaps, 
one  half  of  all  the  money  at  present  in  the  French  dominions. 

With  regard  to  the  good  Dr.  Jenner,  how  sorry  I  am  that  I 
got  from  him  no  direct  commission  to  execute  ;  it  would  have 
been  to  me  the  utmost  gratification.  With  regard  to  vaccina- 
tion, I  think  it  seems  to  be  as  perfectly  established  here  as  in 
England.  The  provincial  medical  men  with  whom  I  have 
chanced  to  meet,  speak  of  practising  it  as  commonly  as  with  us. 
Apropos  to  mediicine — among  the  rare  things  to  be  seen,  the 
medical  school  is  not  the  least.  There  are  preparations  in  wax 
of  the  human  body,  in  all  states  of  anatomy  and  disease.  The 
execution  could  not  be  more  like  Nature,  unless  the  anatomist, 
like  Pygmalion,  could  obtain  a  boon  from  heaven — to  turn 
the  imitation  of  flesh  into  the  reality.  But  as  Pygmalion 
took  his  beloved  statue  into  keeping,  I  doubt  if  the  wax 
would  keep  as  well  after  the  miracle  as  before  it.  These  waxen 
things,  by  the  way,  have  saved  me  some  few  francs  in  the  way 
of  dinners ;  for,  wherever  the  soul  may  lie,  my  memory,  with 
regard  to  them,  lies  all  in  my  stomach ;  and  I  have  several 
times  dined  on  a  peach  and  dry  bread,  in  consequence  of  the 
tender  recollections  which  I  carried  away  of  the  Ecole  do 
M^decine. 

To-morrow  I  am  to  be  at  Madame  de  Stael's,  where  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  expected.  I  was  introduced  to  him  at  his 
own  house,  where  he  was  polite  enough  ;  but  the  man  who  took 
me  was  so  stupid  as  not  to  have  told  him  the  only  little  circum- 
stance about  me  that  could  have  entitled  me  to  his  notice. 
Madame  de  Stael  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  me  ?  He  said  a 
Mr.  &c.y  had  been  introduced  to  him,  but  he  thought  it  was  one 
of  the  thousands  of  that  name  from  the  same  country ;  he  did 
not  know  that  it  was  the  Thomas  ;  but,  after  which,  his  Grace 
took  my  address  in  his  memorandum-book,  adding,  he  was 
sorry  he  had  not  known  me  sooner.  T.  C. 
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Pasis,  October  16,  18U. 

After  tte  Louvre — ^I  know  scarcely  anything  that  is  quite 
transcendant.  I  have  been  again  to  see  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
which  I  think  comes  next  to  it.  The  concentration  of  all  Na- 
ture's works — vegetable,  mineral  and  animal — ^into  one  museum, 
is  indeed  a  sight  worth  travelling  to  see.  The  Pantheon  is  a 
magnificent  place — the  dome  is  everything  that  Greek  architec- 
ture can  do ;  but  still  the  eflfect  falls  fiar  short  of  the  Gothic,  on 
a  similar  scale.  The  tombs  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  othen, 
are  below.  Their  vaults — the  only  cleanly  things  I  have  seen 
in  Paris — are  so  neat  and  tidy,  that  they  present  the  image  of 
rather  a  comfortable  EngUsh  pantry,  than  of  anything  that  can 
overawe  the  mind. 

The  French  acting  in  tragedy  I  do  not  like ;  but  until  I  see 
Talma  again,  which  will  be,  I  trust,  on  Wednesday,  I  shall  not 
decide.  Their  comic  acting  is  perfection.  Fleury,  when  he 
plays  a  French  Marquis,  is — what  we  so  seldom  see  on  our  stage 
— a  fop  in  spirit,  but  in  manners  an  easy  gentleman.  He  comes 
in,  and  rattles  to  six  people,  who  eagerly  wish  to  speak  ;  they 
can't  get  in  a  word ;  he  speaks,  and  prattles  them  all  down. 
He  gets  drunk — meets  an  old  fkther,  and  recounts  to  him  all 
the  follies  of  his  friend — the  prodigal  son  of  the  old  fellow — 
slaps  him — laughs  at  him — ^but  is  still  the  gentleman — even 
when  the  words  stick  in  his  mouth. 

I  have  been  again  at  Versailles.  The  intention  was  to  make 
the  basis  of  the  palace  a  mountain ;  it  is  indeed  a  mountain 
scaled  by  magnificent  stairs.  But  the  palace  itself  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  basis — and  the  trees  are  clipped  with  horrible 
formahty.  The  grand  and  small  Trianons  consummate  all  pos- 
sible ideas  of  magnificent  furniture.  The  village  is  shown 
where  poor  Marie  Antoinette  used  to  retire  and  act  the  play  of 
"  La  Chasse  d'Henri  IV. ;"  and  where  she  played  the  part  of 
her  young  beauty — the  miller's  daughter. 

Tlie  squares  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  present  an  ar- 
chitecture much  more  perfect  than  that  of  Versailles  ;  and  to 
which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  London — nor  perhaps  in  the 
world.  The  whole  sides  of  the  Seine,  indeed,  for  half  a  league 
in  length,  are  magnificent ;  and  at  night,  when  the  lights  are 
thrown  upon  the  river,  which  has  but  a  few  scattered  boats  to 
add  to  the  picturesque — ^not  to  hide  it,  like  the  craft  on  our 
Thames — ^the  moonlight  and  the  reflection  of  the  fires  make  it 
the  finest  city  I  ever  beheld.  Notre-Dame  rises  like  our  St 
Paul's  in  the.  centre  of  Paris.     Next  to  it,  and  out  of  the  town. 
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the  meet  noticeable  ground — I  mean  as  to  mere  prospect — ^is 
Montmartre,  with  its  windmills — the  scene  of  the  last  battle. 
It  is  not  easy  to  look  at  the  plain  where  the  Russians  lost  so 
many  thousands — advancing  in  close  columns,  to  force  the  heights 
of  Montmartre — without  a  lively  sensation.  It  is  said  they 
might  all  have  been  destroyed  there,  if  the  French  had  been 
properly  headed.     Thank  God,  it  was  otherwise. 

When  the  Louvre  was  open,  it  used  to  be  a  pleasant  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  English  ;  independent  of  the  charms  of  the 
place  itself,  where  there  are  many  thousands  of  pictures.  The 
French  school,  including  Claude,  Poussin  and  Vernet,  make,  I 
assure  you,  no  mean  appearance.  There  is  a  Deluge,  by  Pous- 
sin, which  struck  me  as  the  true  subhme.  But  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  my  infantine  connoisseurship.  Any  httle  taste  in 
painting,  I  know  full  well  I  have  not  got ;  but  the  pleasure  of 
the  paintings  grew  upon  me — though  still  far,  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  statues,  I  took  leave  of  the  glorious  Apollo,  not 
less  enchanted  than  when  I  met  him.  I  should  have  knocked 
down  Dr.  Schlegel,  had  not  Madame  de  Stael  been  present, 
when  he  told  me  it  was  inferior  to  the  Torso  I — vile  Fuselesque 
thing — it  is  human,  the  other  is  divine !  But  the  more  I  see 
of  the  works  of  Art,  and  of  Dr.  Schlegel  and  his  German  ideas 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful — the  more  I  hate  the  Fuselesque  ; 
for  Schlegel  and  Fuseli  are  both,  I  see,  of  the  same  school. 
The  Pericles,  falsely  called  Phocion,  would  enchant  you.  The 
Flemish  school  has,  to  my  poor  taste,  more  fine  painty  than  fine 
painting.  But  I  can  now  see  what  Raphael  and  Titian  must  be 
to  those  who  better  understand  them.  I  should  not,  indeed, 
forget  Paul  Potter's  cows.  Oh,  the  dear  brutes !  I  thought 
they  were  not  pictures,  but  poor  dumb  animals,  waiting  till  the 
company  should  disperse — and  I  was  sorry  to  think  they  were 
kept  so  long  in  the  gallery. 

1  had  a  million  of  things  to  tell  you,  and  to  ask,  that  were 
perhaps  not  worth  either  asking  or  telling ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
take  leave — ^yet  I  must — for  1  have  sat  two  hours  without  a 
fire,  and  with  my  feet  on  a  brick  floor.  With  the  French  it  is 
no  joke  to  get  up  a  fire — even  in  this  cold  weather.  My  cham- 
ber-woman, I  sometimes  think,  is  making  a  journey  to  Prome- 
theus's  kitchen  for  it — she  stays  so  long ;  and  then  the  poor 
devil  lies  squat  on  the  floor,  and  puffs,  with  her  black  eyes 
starting  out  of  her  head,  to  make  the  miserable  faggot  burn — 
exclaiming  a  thousand  times,  **  Mon  dieu,  mon  dieu  !*'  at  the 
badness  of  the  wood.  *  *  T.  C. 
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Of  the  impressions  received  by  Campbell  during  bis  visit  to 
Paris,  the  preceding  letters  offer  a  short  but  animated  picture ; 
and  of  the  same  impressions,  as  thej  dwelt  upon  his  mind  after 
many  long  years,  the  following  extracts  present  a  still  glowing 
recollection.  Drawing  from  these  hoanled  stores  of  memory, 
he  thus  writes  in  1832 ;  and  the  scene  he  has  described,  re- 
tained its  freshness  to  the  very  close  of  life : — 

*^  I  was  one  of  the  many  English  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  first  short  peace  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Continent.  The 
Louvre  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  its  fullest  wealth.  In 
the  Statuary-hall  of  that  place  I  had  the  honor  of  giving  Mrs. 
Siddons  my  arm  the  first  time  she  walked  through  it,  and  the 
first  in  both  our  lives  that  we  saw  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  From 
the  farthest  end  of  that  spacious  room,  the  god  seemed  to  look 
down  like  a  president  on  the  chosen  assembly  of  sculptured 
forms ;  and  his  glowing  marble,  unstained  by  time,  appeared  to 
my  imagination  as  if  he  had  stepped  freshly  from  the  sun.  I 
had  seen  casts  of  the  glorious  statue  with  scarcely  any  admirar 
tion ;  and  I  must  undoubtedly  impute  that  circumstance,  in 
part,  to  my  inexperience  in  art,  and  to  my  taste  having  till  then 
lain  torpid.  But  still  I  prize  tbe  recoUeeted.  impressions  of  that 
day  too  dearly  to  call  them  fanciful.  Wey  seemed  to  give  my 
mind  a  new  sense  of  the  harmony  of  Art-— a  new  visual  power 
of  enjoying  beauty.  Nor  is  it  mere  fancy  that  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Apollo  himself  and  his  plaster-casts.  The 
dead  whiteness  of  the  stucco  copies  is  glaringly  monotonous ; 
whilst  the  diaphanous  surface  of  the  original  seems  to  soften 
the  light  which  it  reflects. 

"  Every  particular  of  that  hour  is  written  indelibly  on  my 
memory.  I  remember  entering  the  Louvre  with  a  latent  sus- 
picion on  my  mind,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  rapture  expressed 
at  the  sight  of  superlative  sculptures  was  exaggerated  or  affect- 
ed ;  but  as  we  pas'-'^d  through  the  vestibule  of  the  hall,  there 
was  a  Greek  figure,  i  think  Uiat  of  Pericles,  with  a  chlamys  and 
helmet,  which  John  Kemble  desired  me  to  notice ;  and  it  in- 
stantly struck  me  with  wonder  at  the  gentleman-Uke  grace 
which  Art  could  give  to  a  human  form,  with  so  simple  a  ves- 
ture. It  was  not,  however,  until  we  reached  the  grand  saloon, 
that  the  first  sight  of  the  god  overawed  my  incredulity.  Every 
step  of  approach  to  his  presence  added  to  my  sensations ;  and 
all  recollections  of  his  name  in  classic  poetry  swarmed  on  my 
mind  as  spontaneously  as  the  a«*sociations  that  are  conjured  up 
bv  the  sweetest  music.  .  .  ***** 
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''  Engrossed  as  I  was  with  the  Apollo,  I  could  not  foi^et  the 
honor  of  being  before  him  in  the  company  of  so  august  a  wor- 
shipper, and  it  certainly  increased  my  enjoyment  to  see  the  first 
interview  between  the  paragon  of  Art  and  that  of  Nature.  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  evidently  much  struck,  and  remained  a  long  time 
before  the  statue  ;  but,  like  a  true  admirer,  she  was  not  loqua- 
cious. I  remember  she  said — '  What  a  great  idea  it  gives  us 
of  God  to  think  that  he  has  made  a  human  being  capable  of 
fashioning  so  divine  a  form  1'  When  we  walked  round  to  other 
sculptures,  I  observed  that  almost  every  eye  in  the  Hall  was 
fixed  upon  her  and  followed  her ;  yet  I  could  perceive  that  she 
was  not  known,  as  I  heard  the  spectators  say — *  Who  is  she  ? 
Is  she  not  an  Englishwoman  ?'  At  this  time,  though  in  her 
fifty-ninth  year,  her  looks  were  so  noble,  that  she  made  you 
proud  of  English  beauty — even  in  the  presence  of  Grecian 
sculpture." 

«r  «  «  «r  « 

In  his  retrospective  notes,  twenty  years  after  this  period,  he 
thus  reverts  to  it : — "  Mrs.  Siddons  was  a  great  simple  being, 
who  was  not  shrewd  in  her  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was 
not  herself  well  understood,  in  some  particulars,  by  the  majority 
of  the  world.  The  universal  feeling  towards  her  was  respectful, 
but  she  was  thought  austere  ;  but  with  all  her  apparent  haugh- 
tiness, there  was  no  person  more  humble  when  humility  became 
her.  From  intense  devotion  to  her  profession  she  derived  a  pe- 
culiarity of  manner — the  habit  of  attaching  dramatic  tones  and 
emphasis  to  common-place  colloquial  subjects,  but  of  which  she 
was  not  in  the  least  conscious,  unless  reminded  of  it.  I  know 
not  what  others  felt ;  but  I  own  that  I  loved  her  all  the  better 
for  this  unconscious  solemnity  of  manner.  .  .  She  was  more 
than  a  woman  of  genius ;  for  the  additional  benevolence  of  her 
heart  made  her  an  honor  to  her  sex  and  to  human  nature."  .  .  . 
**  In  the  following  passage,"  he  adds,  '^  Joanna  BaiUie  has  left  a 
perfect  picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons  :" — 

P<Mffe.  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall, 

Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  vour  presence. 
Lady.  Is  it  not  one  of  our  mvited  friends  f 
Page.  No :  far  unlike  to  them.    It  is  a  stranger. 
Lady.  How  looks  her  oountenanoe  t 
Poffe.  So  queenly,  so  commandiDg,  and  so  noble, 

I  shrunk  at  first  in  awe ;  but  when  she  smiled 

Methought  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 

To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady.  Is  she  young  or  old  f 
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Page.  Neither,  if  right  I  guess ;  but  she  is  fiur ; 
For  time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her, 
Ab  he  too  had  been  awed.    .    .    . 
So  statelv,  and  so  graceful  is  her  form, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic ; 
But^  on  a  near  approach,  I  found  in  tiiith 
She  scarcely  does  surpass  the  middle  size. 

Lady.  What  is  her  garb  ? 

Page.  I  cannot  well  describe  the  fieuhion  of  it — 
She  is  not  decked  in  any  gallant  trim. 
But  seems  to  me,  clad  in  the  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state. 

I/ody.  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy. 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 

Friberg.  It  if  an  apparition  he  has  seen. 
Or — ^it  is  Jane  de  Montfort  I 

Jani  ds  MoinvoET,  Act  ILj  Scene  1. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RETURN   TO   ENGLAND. 

A  BOJOURK  of  nearly  two  months  in  the  French  capital  fur- 
nished Campbell  with  a  rich  and  varied  fund  of  materials  for 
reflection.  The  daily  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  the  best  society  enlarged  his  views,  matured 
his  taste,  and  gave  a  healthy  impetus  to  that  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  animated  all  his  studies.  With  Cuvier  and  the  elder 
Schlegel,  he  contracted  a  lasting  intimacy  :  for,  although  strongly 
opposed  to  the  German  professor  on  certain  questions,  a  dift'er- 
ence  in  philosophy  made  no  diflerence  in  their  friendship.  At 
the  university  of  Bonn,  where  they  met  six  years  afterwards, 
the  pleasure  derived  from  their  first  intercourse  in  Paris  was  the 
subject  of  mutual  congratulation.  To  Baron  Cuvier  and  his 
accomplished  daughter,  Campbell  had  the  pleasure  of  return- 
ing, at  his  own  house  in  London,  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
they  had  shown  him  in  Paris.  In  a  circle  which  comprised  so 
many  illustrious  names,  now  embalmed  in  history,  he  would 
have  gladly  lingered  another  month  ;  but,  his  literary  furlough 
having  expired,  and  his  finances  becoming  low,  he  took  a  part- 
ing glance  at  the  wonders  of  the  Louvre,  and  then  started  for 
Calais. 

Alighting  from  the  coupee  of  the  "  old  grotesque  diligence 
that  brought  him  to  Dessin's — Sterne's  Dessin — he  sauntered 
on  towards  the  pier,  where  the  Dover  packet  had  just  come  in, 
and  directed  the  mate  to  call  for  him  in  the  evening.  Any  re- 
gret he  might  have  felt  on  quitting  Paris,  and  the  new  world  it 
had  thrown  open  to  his  inquisitive  mind,  was  softened,  if  not 
obliterated,  by  the  proud  associations  of  home.  The  first 
glimpse  of  Britannia's  bulwarks — "  the  flag  that  braved  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  battle  and  the  breeze" — called  forth  all  his 
patriotism ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was  the  sentiment  of  his  hero 
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Theodric*  more  present  to  his  mind  than  when  he  stepped  on 
board  the  crowded  packet  for  England. 

"  Neptune,  however,  was  not  to  be  cajoled  by  poetry  ;"  and 
a  storm,  then  brewing  in  the  east,  burst  upon  them  soon  after 
leaving  the  harbor.  This  caused  some  contusion  on  board  ;  and 
the  alarm  of  the  passengers  was  not  diminished  by  any  skill  or 
activity  in  the  captain.  The  result  was  a  tardy  and  tempestuous 
passage,  attended  in  the  iirst  instance  with  loss  of  life  ;  and  lat- 
terly with  imminent  danger  to  all  on  board.  At  last,  the  packet 
got  safe  into  Dover  ;  and,  soon  after  his  return  home,  Campbell 
thus  adverts  to  the  perils  of  the  voyage,  and  his  own  personal 
share  in  it : — 

Sydenham,  November  7,  1814. 
"  I  had  been  knocked  about  in  the  packet,  and  got  such 
smashing  falls  on  the  slippery  deck,  in  the  desperate  efforts  of 
the  passengers  to  help  the  poor  exhausted  seamen,  that  I  am 
all  over  green  and  blue,  and  still  stiff  and  sore,  but  wonderfully 
better.  ...  Our  escape  was  considerably  more  narrow  than  that 
of  the  Wellington  packet.  One  unhappy  passenger  was  washed 
overboard.  An  ignorant  captain — who  was  neither  captain  nor 
seaman — ran  us  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Shakspeare 
cliff.  A  Dutch  skipper,  a  passenger  on  board,  discovered  our 
danger,  gave  the  alarm,  and  took  the  command  from  the  stupe- 
fied creature  who  had  misguided  us.  For  at  least  four  terrible 
hours,  it  was  quite  a  moot  point  whether  we  should  get  off  or 
not.  The  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  insane  panic  of  several 
men,  who  stripped  to  swim — and,  of  course,  to  be  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks,  if  they  had  persisted  to  do  so — the  whole 
scene,  with  the  total  darkness  and  roaring  of  the  waves,  that 
drowned  our  voices,  and  literally  washed  over  us,  was  horrible 
beyond  description.  The  men,  a  feeble  crew,  who  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  walking  through  Calais  all  day,  were  so  overcome, 
that  my  own  two  arms,  at  one  period,  accomplished  drawing  in 
the  main-sail,  which  otherwise  they  could  not  do.  1  lay  down 
at  four  in  the  morning  in  blankets  and  salt-water,  yet  I  have 
recovered  wonderfully T.  C." 

* ...  A  glad  entbuaiast,  he  explored  the  land. 
Where  Nature,  Freedom,  Art,  gmile  hand  in  hand ; 
Her  women  fisur,  her  men  robust  for  toil ; 
Her  yigoroua  souls — liigh  cultured  as  her  soil ; 
Her  towns,  where  civic  independence  flin^ 
The  gauntlet  down  to  Senates,  Courts  and  Kings ; 
Her  works  of  Art,  resembling  Magic's  powers ; 
Her  mighty  fleets ;  and  learning's  beauteous  bowers. — THBoraua 
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From  this  rather  perilous  adventure,  we  pass  on  to  incidents 
of  a  homelj,  and  less  exciting  interest  in  the  Poet's  history.  To 
the  letters  of  his  numerous,  but  unknown  correspondents,  Camp- 
bell, in  general,  was  very  attentive.  His  good  nature,  however, 
was  too  often  put  to  the  test  by  "  ardent  admirers,"  with  whose 
frequent  and  urgent  requests  for  his  autograph,  his  advice,  or 
an  interview  with  the  author  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  it 
was  not  always  expedient  to  comply.  Among  the  letters  that 
waited  his  return,  was  one  from  a  member  of  this  numerous 
body,  which  diflfered  so  widely  from  the  rest,  in  its  ingenious  at- 
tempt to  elicit  an  autograph,  that  Campbell  was  amused  by  its 
originaUty,  and  resolved  to  answer  the  petitioner  in  the  terms 
proposed.     The  letter  ran  thus : — 

DuNBAB,  Nov,  7, 1814. 

Some  invisible  being  whispers  in  my  ear,  "  Write  a  letter  to  the 
Author  of '  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.'  **  "  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him,  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  him ;  why,  then,  ahould  I  write  ?*"  **  Do  aa  you  are  de- 
fiLred,"  whiBpers  the  voice  again.  "  I  cannot  do  It,"  I  replied,  "  1  have  got 
nothing  to  say.  Were  I  iu  possession  of  a  good  estate,  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic, I  would  give  him  an  mvitation  to  spend  a  few  months  with  me,  ask 
him  to  partake  df  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
composmff  a  poem  on  the  beauties,  the  com£M^  and  the  hospitality  of 
Eirkwood-naU.  But,  alas  I  since  that  happiness  is  not  mine,  I  have  it  not 
in  my  power  to  ask  him.  However,  shoula  I  be  so  fortunate  as  ever  to  be 
in  possession  of  such  a  place,  I  will  then  write  and  give  him  a  kind  invita- 
tion ;  and  I  hope  that  one  day  or  other  such  a  thing  will  be — how  pleasing 
the  thought !  Thus  hope  keeps  my  spirits  from  fiUling ;  and  is  this  not  a 
pleasure  derived  from  it  V  ^  Delay  not  a  moment,"  sp^iks  the  voice  again, 
**  in  writing  to  that  admirable  author ;  I  command,  and  you  must  obey  P 
IS'ow,  sir,  you  see  my  writing  to  you  is  to  fulfil  ^e  commands  of — I  do  not 
know  whom ;  pray  can  you  tell  me  f  Be  who  it  may,  I  only  ease  my  con- 
science by  doing  so.  It  would  add  much  to  my  peace  and  comfort,  would 
you  take  the  trouble  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  say  that 
you  are  well !  So  forewell !  May  thy  days  be  full  of  happiness,  thy  years 
many,  and  thy  fame  as  an  author  handed  doi^n  to  the  end  of  the  world  ! 
I  am,  Ac  *  J K n,  Jh. 

The  author  of  this  ingenious  stratagem  was  rewarded  by  the 
following  prompt  and  courteous  reply : — 

Stdenham,  November  16,  1814. 
Sir, 

I  received  your  letter  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  which, 
though  we  are  personal  strangers  to  each  other,  you  send  me 
your  salve  !  and  greet  m^  with  wishes  of  health  and  prosperity. 
I  am  surely  bound  to  thank  you  for  a  salutation,  which  seems 
the  more  kind  from  your  being  a  stranger ;  and  which  can  only 
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oome  from  disinterested  motives.  In  return  to  your  inc[uiries, 
J  can  only  say  that  I  am  almost  as  well,  and  as  happy,  as  it  is 
possible  for  frail  man  to  be ;  and  I  am  not  the  less  happy  to 
think  that  a  remote  stranger  wishes  me  to  be  so.  I  cannot,  in- 
deed, from  my  knowledge  of  spirits — gray,  black,  or  white — ^pre- 
cisely give  you  the  name  and  address  of  the  little  eccentric  one, 
which  prompted  you  to  write  to  me ;  but  I  suppose  it  might  be 
Bobin  Qopdfellow;  or,  dropping  all  aHusions  to  things  out  of  this 
world,  I  might  say  that  it  was  the  "  frater-feeling,*'  «as  Burns 
called  it,  of  the  human  heart.  Whoever  you  are,  and  whatever 
— for  you  cannot  take  it  as  a  bad  compHment  that,  as  you  do 
not  describe  yourself,  I  am  addressing  you  as  it  were  in  the  dark 
— whatever  you  are,  receive  my  best  wishes  in  return  for  yours ; 
and,  though  you  hava^Jko  caatlea^any  more  than  myself — 
except  those  in  the  air,  yet  I  am  not  less  obliged  to  you  for 
giving  me  a  welcoiae,  ia  imagination,  to  your  villa  and  domain. 
Adieu !  and  believe  me,  Ac.  T.  C* 

Finding  his  literary  concerns  much  in  arrear  at  his  return 
home,  and  confessing  that  his  resolution  "  to  nptake  the  pleasures 
of  Paris  subservient  to  study "  had  not  been  fully  carried  out, 
he  now  felt  the  necessity  for  redoubling  his  exertiona :  and,  re- 
suming the  Specimens  and  Lectures,  worked  with  so  much 
industry  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  he  found  a  con- 
siderable balance  in  his  favor,  with  some  literary  vantage-ground 
for  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  year  concluded  with  a  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Godwin's,  to 
which  he  was  invited  in  the  following  terms : — 

Dteember  29. 
Mt  dear  Sir, 

In  the  familiar  occasion  of  opening  the  new  year  on 
Saturday  next,  we  expect  a  few  friends  whom  you  will  not  be 
displeased  to  meet,  and  among  these  a  female  stranger,  who 
seems  to  me  the  very  figure  of  a  sylph  walked  out  from  the  can- 
vass of  a  capital  master.  Will  you  condescend,  on  that  day,  at 
four  o'clock,  to  partake  with  us  the  philosophical  fare  of  a  boiled 
turkey  with  sylph-sauce  ? — Faithfully  yours, 

W.  Godwin. 

*  These  two  letters  are  onl j  introduced  as  examples  of  the  good-iiatared 
fiuniliarity,  with  whidi  Campbell  so  often  aooommodated  himself  to  the 
harmless  whims  and  eccentricities  of  hie  correspoDdenta 
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Among  the  verses  of  this  and  the  preceding  year,  are  a  few 
short  pieces — epitaphs — not  found  in  any  edition  of  his  poems. 
The  first  was  suggested  by  a  deplorable  calamity  m  a  private 
family,  where  Campbell  was  intimate ;  and  the  second  by  the 
death  of  a  clerical  friend,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  model  of  a 
Christian  pastor.  The  sentiment  they  breathe  is  so  consonant 
vrith  all  the  Poet's  better  feeUngs,  that  the  reader  may  not  be 
displeased  to  see  them  in  their  original,  though  unfinished 
state: — 

L 

In  deep  submission  to  the  will  above, 
Yet  with  no  common  cause  for  human  tears ; 

This  stone  to  the  lost  Partner  of  his  love, 
And  for  his  children  lost,  a  mourner  rears. 

One  fatal  moment,  one  overwhelming  doom. 
Tore,  threefold,  from  his  heart  the  ties  of  earth : 

His  Mary,  Margaret,  in  their  early  bloom, 

And  HEB*  who  gave  them  life,  and  taught  them  wrarth 

Farewell,  ye  broken  pillars  of  my  fiite  I 
My  hfe's  companion,  and  my  two  first-bom ; 

Yet  while  this  silent  stone  I  consecrate, 
To  conjugal,  paternal,  love  forlorn — 

Oh,  may  ieach  passer-by  the  lesson  learn, 

Whidi  can  alone  the  bleeding  heart  sustain, 
Where  friendship  weeps  at  virtue's  funeral  um-^ 

That,  to  the  pure  in  heart,  To  die  is  gain  /f    T.  O. 

IL 

He  pointed  out  to  others,  and  he  trod 

Himself,  tJie  path  to  virtue  and  to  God ; 

The  Christian's  practice  and  the  preacher's  zeal 
His  life  united :  many  who  have  lost 
Their  friend,  then*  pastor,  mourn  for  him ;  but  most 

The  hearts  that  knew  him  nearest^  deepest,  feeL 

And  yet  lamented  spirit !  we  should  ill 

The  sacred  precepts  of  thy  Ufc  fulfill. 


* 


.  .  ^  "  We  looked  to  her  (^Mrs.  Shute)  as  truly  elevated,  in  the  scale 
of  beings,  for  ihe  perfect  chanty  of  her  heart  The  universal  feeling  of 
lamentation  for  her,  accords  with  the  benign  and  simple-minded  beau^  of 
her  character." — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Campbell. 

f  These  hnes  are  engraved  on  a  monument  erected  at  Monkton  Combe, 
Somerset)  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Shute,  of  Sydenham,  and  her  two 
daughters,  who  were  drowned  at  Chepstow,  on  Sunday,  September  20. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  they  had  attended  the  Church  on  that  day.  and 
heard  a  sermon  from  Philippians,  chap,  i  verse  21,  "  For  to  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  imd  to  die  i>  ymnr — Note  bv  T.  C. 
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Could  we — thy  mother  and  thy  widowed  wife — 

Consign  thy  much-loved  rchce  to  the  dust 

Unsolaccd  by  this  high  and  holy  trust — 
There  is  another  and  a  better  life  I*     T.  C. 

A  third  piece,  "  The  Gravestone,"  hastily  written  on  a  slip 
of  waste  paper,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked : — 

m. 

Man  !  shouldst  thou  fill  the  proudest  throne, 

And  have  mightiest  deeds  enacted, 
Thither,  like  steel  to  th'  magnet-stone, 

Thou  goest  compelled — attracted ! 

The  grave-stone — th'  amulet  of  trouble — 

Makes  love  a  phantom  seem — 
Calls  glory  but  a  bubble, 

And  me  itself  a  dream. 

The  grave  's  a  sealed  letter. 

That  secrets  shall  reveal 
Of  a  next  world — worse  or  better 

And  the  gravestone  is  the  seal ! 

But  the  seed  shall  not  be  brdken 

Nor  the  letter's  secrets  read. 
Till  the  last  trump  shall  have  spoken 

To  the  living  and  the  dead  I    .    .    . 

The  correspondence  of  this  year  opens  with  a  hvely  and 
characteristic  letter  to  Mr.  Alison  : — 

"  Sydenham,  January  14, 1815. 
"  Cold  and  weary  with  the  tooth-ache,  my  dearest  Ali- 
son, I  return  from  our  village  chapel  to  enclose  my  accustomed 
certificate  to  you.  *  Eheu  fugaces,  Posthume !'  If  you  have 
not  yet  preached  a  sermon  on  the  shortness  of  time,  you  may 
instance  the  rapid  returns  of  the  Poet  Campbeirs  certificates  for 
his  pension,  to  prove  the  fleetness  of  its  wings.  .  .  .  But,  alas ! 
ray  dearest  Alison,  had  I  been  doomed  to  hear  you  dissert  on 
that  subject,  it  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  me.  But  I  have 
been  doomed  to  hear  a  proser — with  an  east  wind  tormenting 
my  rheumatic  jaw,  and  nipping  my  toes— *preach  for  two  hours 
on  the  shortness  of  time ;  while  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  ser- 
mon proved  anything  but  his  text !  .  .  .  With  sincerest  afifec- 
tion,  yours  ever,  T.  C." 


Inecription  f«>r  the  monument  of  the  Rev.  Edward  D. 
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Thus  far  we  have  followed  the  Poet  through  various  alterna- 
tions of  light  and  shade — here,  bright  with  fame,  and  soothed 
by  the  consolations  of  friendship ;  and  there,  struggling  with 
unmerited  difficulties.  We  are  now  to  change  the  scene,  and 
observe  him  under  the  influence  of  prosperity.  Of  the  many 
discouragements  be  had  met  with  in  his  c^eer,  some  have  been 
noticed,  but  more  omitted,  in  these  pages ;  for  to  have  men- 
tioned them  as  often  as  they  occur  in  his  letters  and  memoranda, 
would  have  been  needlessly  depressing  and  monotonous.  He 
bore  them  with  fortitude ;  but  what  rendered  him  less  fit  to 
cope  with  the  mmj  trials  of  life,  was  a  delicate  morbid  sensi- 
bility, which  aggravated  every  difficulty ;  and,  to  troubles,  in 
themselves  but  slight  and  transitory,  imparted  a  sense  of  acute 
mental  suffering,  that  often  induced  serious  bodily  illness. 

The  most  important  event  in  his  Hterary  life  was  the  grant  of 
a  pension,  which  had  enabled  him,  since  1806,  not  only  to  con- 
tinue, but  to  increase,  the  annuity  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  pious  duty,  however,  he  had  often  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  for  cash ;  and  if  the  merit  of  a 
good  deed  be  weighed  by  the  personal  difficulties  encountered 
in  its  performance,  his  conduct  was  highly  meritorious.  He 
never  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  given  hostages  to 
the  public ;  that  he  had  heavy  responsibilities  and  difficulties  at 
home ;  but  cheerfully  taxed  himself  with  extra  labor  to  discharge 
these  voluntary  obligations.  He  was  poor  in  the  good  things  of 
the  world,  and  could  not  give  plenteously ;  but  of  the  httle  he 
had,  he  "did  his  diligence  to  give  gladly  of  that  httle;''  and 
where  he  gave,  *'  he  expected  noUiing  in  return."  So  much  self- 
denying  generosity  excited  among  the  few  friends  who  were 
privy  to  it,  feeUngs  of  sympathy  and  admiration ;  and  in  another 
t^uarter,  where  it  was  least  expected,  it  happily  awakened  an 
interest  which  was  now  to  operate  with  pernianent  advantage 
to  the  Poet  and  his  family.  Thus,  even  in  a  worldly  sense,  the 
good  work  received  its  recompense :  "  What  he  had  sown  he 
reaped  fourfold ;"  "  and  gathered  for  himself  a  good  reward  in 
the  day  of  necesaity."  These  facts  will  appear  in  the  sequel ; 
but  at  the  date  of  the  previous  letter,  nothing  had  yet  transpired 
to  enliven  his  prospects,  or  relieve  his  present  difficulties,  unless 
perhaps,  the  hopiB,  which  originated  with  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  trying 
a  Course  of  lectures  in  the  provinces. 

The  event  alluded  to,  and  that  which  brought  to  Campbell 
the  earnest  of  future  independence,  was  the  death  of  his  High- 
land cousin,  MacArthur  Stewart,  of  Ascog,  which  occurred  on 
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tlie  28tli  of  March,  in  whose  will  Le  was  left  one  of  the  special 
legatees.  The  legacy  was  nominally  ^s^  hundred  pounds  to 
himself,  in  Hfe-rent,  and  to  his  children  in  fee ;  but  as  it  was  pro- 
vided in  the  will  that  the  special  legatees  should  share  any  un- 
appropriated residue  that  the  testator  might  leave,  the  original 
legacy  was  thus  increased  to  nearly  ^vq  thousand.*  Although 
the  legatee  was  designated  in  the  will  by  his  title  of  "  the  Author 
of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  the  testator  did  not  even  acknow- 
ledge that  distinction  as  the  ground  of  his  bounty  manifested  in 
the  will ;  for  it  is  mentioned  by  a  member  of  Mr.  Stewart's  fam- 
ily, that  the  "  old  man,  when  giving  instructions  for  his  settle- 
ment, observed  that  little  Tommy,  the  Poet,  ought  to  have  a 
^gs<^J)  because  he  had  been  so  kind  as  to  give  his  mother  sixty 
pounds  yearly  out  of  his  pension. "f 

As  the  relationship  between  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Ascog,  and  the 
Poet's  family  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  introductory  por- 
tion of  this  work,  I  need  not  further  advert  to  it.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved by  able  lawyers,  that  if  the  Poet's  elder  brother  had  been 
aware  of  the  law,  which  rendered  aliens  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  incapable  of  inheriting  entailed  estates,  or  of  holding 
land  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  had  made  up  his  title  as 
the  nearest  heir  of  tailzie,  on  the  death  of  MacArthur  Stewart 
—or  before  Mr.  Campbell  Stewart,  his  successor,  obtained  his 
Act  of  naturalization,  he  might  have  been  the  proprietor  of  the 
old  family  estates,  which  were  afterwards  sold  by  the  American 
heir  for  78,000/. 

On  receiving  this  announcement  Campbell  started  for  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  eldest  sister,  at  Harrowgate,  thus 
adverts  to  the  new  posture  of  his  affairs : — 


*  After  payiDg  legacy  duty  and  all  other  expenses,  the  siim  amounted 
to  4,4987.  IOa,  which  is  now  [1847]  in  possession  of  the  Poet's  son,  bring- 
ing him  an  interest  of  4^  per  cent  For  the  &jcts  here  and  afterwards  to 
be  mentioned  on  this  subject,  I  am  indebted  to  communications  from  Lord 
Cuningfaame,  and Cormack,  Esq..  law-a^ent  for  the  Ascog  estates. 

f  The  legacy  to  the  Poet  is  conceived  m  the  following  terms :  "  To 
Thomas  Campbell,  of  London,  author  of  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,*  in  life- 
rent, and  to  his  children  .who  may  survive  him,  equally  amongst  them  and 
their  heirs,  in  fee,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  laid  out,  secured, 
and  administered  by  my  said  trustees  [The  Marquis  of  Bute,  Lord  Ardd- 
baUl  Hamilton,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Jm  Alloway,  Lord  OOlies,  the  Rev. 
John  Fleming  of  CdintOD,  and  Alexander  Weir  of  Boghead,]  for  their  be- 
hoof aooordin^y,"  So. 
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Edinburgh,  April  16,  1815. 
My  DEAR  Mary, 

.  .  .  Thank  God  for  hope  being  opened !  If  things  turn 
out  well,  I  shall  endeavor  to  console  Elizabeth  and  Isabella  for 
their  loss  and  ill  usage ;  and  all  my  sisters,  I  trust,  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  I  have  their  happiness  at  heart  ...  In  the  mean- 
time, application  is  making  to  get  the  interests  of  the  unpro- 
vided part  of  our  family  pleaded  with  the  American  heir,  and 
rich  legatee ;  but  affairs  are  still  so  intricate  that  I  should  be 
speaking  at  random,  were  I  to  decide  on  the  specified  extent  to 
which  I  can  hope  to  pledge  myself  .  .  .  Among  the  trustees  I 
learn  that  the  positive  legacy  is  500/. ;  but,  from  the  sales  yet  to 
be  made,  it  may  amount  to  5,000/.  There  is  to  be  a  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  and  I  shall  let  you  know  the  result,  ,  .  .  Ever 
affectionately  yours,  T,  C. 

By  his  old  friends  in  Edinburgh,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
many  years,  Campbell  was  received  with  that  warm  sympathy 
in  his  better  fortunes,  which  made  his  short  visit  amongst  them 
a  scene  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  On  his  arrival,  says  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  "  he  was  in  great  spirits  at  this  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
and  claimed  the  sympathy  of  all  his  old  friends  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  meeting  him  in  the  street  he  said — *  I  feel  as  blythe  as 
if  the  devil  were  dead !' "  The  phrase  was  expressive ;  for  the 
same  event  which  brought  him  to  Edinburgh  had  removed 
much  of  the  evil  with  which  he  had  hitherto  contended.  In 
the  same  cheerful  mood  he  writes  to  a  friend  in  London ;  but 
the  happiness  of  the  moment  is  impaired  by  feverish  anxiety 
respecting  his  son,  whom  he  had  left  in  a  very  doubtful  state 
of  health. 

"Edinburoh,  21 8t  April,  1816. 

..."  I  am  whirled  about,  my  dear  F.,  from  one  friend 
to  another,  with  such  velocity,  that  my  head  has  little  time  for 
reflection ;  but  my  heart  is  employed  in  thinking,  in  lieu  of  the 
intellectual  faculty.  Somebody  said  of  an  eloquent  writer,  that 
he  thought  with  his  heart.  You  will  perhaps  find  me,  however, 
more  tiresome  than  eloquent,  when  I  tell  you  of  the  cordial 
greetings  I  have  met  with  in  the  north.  .  .  . 

**  I  met  Mrs.  Fletcher — she  is  English — improved  in  all  points 
by  thirteen  years'  absence :  her  beauty,  eloquence,  wit,  and 
warm-heartedness — all  heightened  by  time,  that  so  seldom  im- 
proves the  first  of  these  articles.     As  my  sisters  live  at  some 
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distance  from  town,  her  house  is  my  home  when  I  do  not  sleep 
at  their  house.  In  her  coterie  is  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  whom 
I  never  met  before,  but  who  is  even  more  than  her  writings 
bespeak. 

^^  I  have  been  much  with  the  Alisons.  Mr.  A.  looks  better 
and  fresher  than  when  I  left  him.  His  family  are  grown  up. 
His  sons,  two  grave  and  sagacious  young  men,  rising  in  profes- 
sional eminence,  sit  beside  us,  while  the  venerable  priest  and  I 
exhibit  the  contrast  of  two  giggling  old  fellows.  His  youngest 
daughter  M.,  who  was  ^ve  years  old  when  I  left  her,  is  grown  a 
fine,  handsome  woman.  She  keeps  also  beside  us,  on  a  cushion 
at  the  fireside,  constantly  reminding  me  of  the  days  of  old,  when, 
with  alternate  romping  and  quarrelling,  we  used  to  be  the  mu- 
tual torment  and  delight  of  each  other.  Alison  is  an  emblem 
of  all  human  happiness.  .  . 

**  Yesterday  I  spent  with  the  Miss  Hills.  Their  joy  and 
heartfelt  kindness  is  what  I  feel  beyond  expression.  It  is  only 
damped  by  the  indifferent  health  in  which  I  find  them.  I  dine 
to-morrow  with  Mrs.  Hay ;  and  she  has  promised  to  sing  me  all 
her  best  Scottish  songs.  Lord  Gillies,  Lord  Alloway,  [the  ex- 
ecutors]—aU  my  lawyer  friends,  have  met  me  with  overcoming 
cordiality.  Pardon  all  this  egotism.  .  .  Let  me  add,  what  wiU 
be  welcome  news  to  you,  that  though  my  sisters  are  in  poor 
health,  they  speak  to  me  with  fair,  candid,  even  delicate  moder- 
ation on  the  subject  of  my  intentions  towards  them,  and,  with 
good  sense,  seem  entirely  disposed  to  leave  the  decision  to  my- 
self. All  this  is  well.  But  in  my  happiness,  the  fear  about  my 
boy  hangs  Uke  a  dead  weight  upon  my  mind.  Your  kindness 
to  inform  me  if  you  have  seen  him  will  come  like  a  piece  of 
intelligence  from  a  better  world.  Surely  my  anxiety  is  not  a 
foreboding!  Thomas — Thomas's  image  is  ever  before  me. — 
Write  me  but  a  line.     Yours,  ever  thankfully,  T.  C." 

Leaving  Edinburgh,  he  hastened  to  Einniel,  where  he  was 
anxiously  expected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dugal  J  Stewart ;  and  from 
that  delightfril  retreat  he  sends  the  following  picture  of  domestic 
happiness  to  a  friend  in  London  : — 

"EIiNiaxL. — HouisiE  or  Duoald  Stiwart, 

May  8,  1816. 

"  News  respecting  my  dear  boy's  health  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  set  my  heart  at  rest.  But  my  letters,  it  seems, 
have  not  been  received.  I  have  spent  three  dajrs  with  my  be- 
loved friends,  Dugald  Stewart  and  his  family.     His  wife  is  most 
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amiable,  his  daughter  full  of  sense  and  spirit ;  and  I  am  as 
happy  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  from  home.  My  time  is  spent  in 
wsdking  about  with  these  good  angels,  in  reading  my  lectures 
to  the  philosopher,  or  in  most  delightful  conversations.  Stew- 
art's residence  is  an  old  chateau  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton, 
agreeably  situated  near  the  sea,  opposite  the  classic  Benledi, 
and  surrounded  by  fiiie  groves  that  resound  with  the  songs  of 
birds,  the  cawing  of  rooks,  and  the  sweeter  cooing  of  wood- 
pigeons.  The  whole  scene,  with  the  society  and  conversation 
of  my  friends,  sinks  deep  into  my  heart  You  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  good  Dugald  approves  of — even  applauds — my  lec- 
tures ;  and  says  they  abound  in  good  poetry  as  well  as  in  sound 
philosophy.  I  am  making  the  character  of  my  worthy  host  a 
special  study  :  he  is  very  fond  of  anecdotes ;  nothing  pleases 
him  so  much  as  listening  for  hours  together  to  the  most  minute 
details  of  human  character.  I  have  been  teUing  him  all  I  oould 
recollect  of  the  prominent  characters  of  the  day ;  and  there  he 
sits,  with  his  intelligent  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  listening  in  mute 
attention.  Yet,  be  it  remembered,  Dugald  is  no  gossip ;  but  as 
the  bee  collects  its  honey  from  every  fiower,  he  extracts  matter 
for  reflection  and  edification  from  every  variety  of  human  know- 
ledge. His  dear  wife  is  still  as  charming  as  ever.  8he  addresses 
me  by  the  endearing  name  of  son.  .  . '. ' 

'*  I  slept  in  a  room  haunted  by  a  Lady  who,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  was  tossed  over  the  battlements  by  her  husband  for 
being  naughty  1  But  knowing  me  to  be  a  most  modest  and 
virtuous  man,  she  had  not  the  assurance  to  come  into  the 
chamber,  while  I  occupied  it ;  only,  as  usual,  when  the  wind 
assisted  her,  she  made  the  door  open  and,  I  suppose,  just  looked 
in  to  see  where  the  poet  of  Virtue  and  Sydenham  was  re- 
posing. .  .  ." 

**  I  found  this  seat  of  the  Philosopher  more  splendid,  perhaps, 
than  seemed  to  accord  with  philosophy ;  but  he  is  easy  and 
prosperous,  and  Hves  in  a  style  that  somewhat,  though  very 
agreeably,  surprised  me.  Here  I  have  spent  four  days — tranquil 
and  delightful  days ! 


"  To-morrow  I  am  to  start  for  Glasgow,  where,  in  the  com- 
pany of  my  brother  and  sisters,  I  am  to  make  a  visiting  tour 
among  our  relations.  Mrs.  Stewart  applauds  my  resolution  of 
fixing  my  residence  in  England ;  aod  the  Professor  advises  me 
to  educate  my  boy  for  the  Church T.  C." 
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Once  more  in  his  native  city,  and  Btirrounded  by  his  family 
and  early  friends,  he  writes  :— 

**  Glasgow,  May  10, 1816. 

*^  Taking  leave  of  Einniel  and  the  dear  Stewarts,  I  set  oat 
this  morning  for  Falkirk,  and  thence  by  the  track-boat  to  Glas- 
gow. The  boat  has  a  cabin  elegantly  fitted  np, — a  very  fine 
library,  in  which  I  found  my  own  poems,  in  two  volumes,  and 
wrote  several  pages  to  our  dearest  F.  And  now,  behold  me  ar- 
rived at  Glasgow,  in  the  midst  of  new  excitements.  I  have  seen 
my  poor  brother  and  his  two  children — alas,  they  resemble  my 
own  boy,  Alison !  Thomas,  my  namesake,  is,  in  particular,  a 
beautiful  boy,  and  most  attractive.  Dear. little  soul,  he  haa 
something  of  my  Thomas's  features,  and  of  Alison's  eyes.  Three 
femilies  of  my  cousins  have  met  on  the  night  of  tny  expected 
arrival,  to  celebrate  the  event !  Three  grown-up  daughters  of 
a  full  cousin — Mrs.  Gray — ^a  favorite  of  my  earliest  years,  are, 
like  herself,  become  elegant  and  sensible  women.  They  were 
half  down  the  stair  of  the  house,  waiting  my  arrival ;  while  their 
brother,  who  had  visited  me  at  Sydenham,  walked  out  three 
miles  to  meet  the  track-boat,  in  which  he  expected  me.  .  .  A 
full  company  of  our  threefold  cousinships  spent  the  evening  to- 
gether, for  the  warm-welcoming  of  their  London  guest.  I  could 
not  but  feel  the  ties  of  blood  ;  and  you  would  have  sympathized 
in  my  happiness,  in  being  thus  greeted  by  kindred  whose  faces 
I  knew  not :  yet  whose  relationship  to  my  dear  mother — and 
of  my  mother  in  her  best  looks — was  apparent  in  their  counte- 
nances. My  favorite  cousin — Gray's  mother — I  shall  visit  to- 
morrow ;  she  is  in  the  country.  T.  C." 

Much  of  the  correspondence,  after  this  date,  consists  of  his 
hopes,  fears,  and  speculations  as  to  the  probable  results  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  future  destinies  of  Europe ;  but  as  these  were 
soon  brought  to  a  final  issue,  I  reserve  the  space  for  extracts  of 
more  personal  interest  After  a  happy  and  prolonged  inter- 
course with  his  friends  in  Scotland,  and  repeated  visits  to  the 
favorite  haunts  of  his  youth,  Campbell  returned  home  to  Syden- 
ham. A  few  days  after  his  arrival  the  fate  of  Europe  was  de- 
cided by  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  of  a  gallant  young  friend, 
who  had  fallen  on  that  memorable  day,  he  speaks  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  one  of  the  mourners : — 

**  Sydenham,  June  27/A,  1816. 

"  I  can  strongly  conceive  how  much  yon  have  suffered 
from  this  cause  of  agitation,  which  has  affected  us  all.     I  trust 
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it  has  not  injured  your  health.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  news 
of  Edward,  as  Mary  has  sent  you  every  document.  It  is  not 
easy  to  describe  the  transition  from  his  mother's  state  in  the 
morning,  when  I  left  her  literally  in  dumb  despair,  to  the  hope 
of  the  evening,  when  we  heard  of  his  being  aUve.  I  understand 
that  an  unfortunate  rumor  of  Major  Edward  Hodge, *^  who  was 
killed  at  Waterloo,  and  the  men  of  the  7th  having  failed  to 
support  their  officers,  arose  from  the  horses  having  been  really 
scared  by  the  flags  of  the  Lancers ;  but  the  honor  of  the  regi- 
ment is  uninjured. — This  is  glorious  news !  I  h^ve  been  put 
into  such  a  fever  by  public  and  private  sympathies,  that  I  have 
hardly  strength  to  write  to  you.  *  *  *  has  shown  even  more 
fortitude  than  could  have  been  expected;  and  M.  is  a  true 
heroine — almost  the  only  sufierer  I  was  ever  not  afraid  to  ap- 
proach. T.  C." 

*  *  4e  4c  * 

Of  the  prodigies  of  British  valor  performed  on  this  glorious 
field,  Campbell  spoke  and  wrote  with  enthusiastic  admiration  ; 
but  among  the  tributary  stanzas  thus  inspired,  there  is  nothing 
perhaps  more  characteristic  in  style  and  spirit  than  the  following 
song: — 

THE   BRITISH   GRENADIERS. 

Upon  the  plains  of  Flanders, 

Our  fathers  long  ago— 
They  fought  like  Alexanders 

Beneath  brave  Marlborough ! 
And  still,  in  fields  of  conquest, 

Our  valor  bright  has  shone 
With  Wolfe  and  Abercrombie, 

And  Moore,  and  Wellington  ! 

Our  phimes  have  waved  in  combats 

That  ne'er  shall  be  forgot ; 
Where  many  a  mif  hty  squadron 

Reel'd  backward  from  our  shot : 
In  charges  with  the  bayonet^ 

We  lead  our  bold  compeers^ 
But  Frenchmen  like  to  stay  not 

For  the  British  Qrenadiers  1 

Once  boldly  at  yimiera,f 

They  hoped  to  play  their  parts, 
And  8ang  fcU-lira-lird  t 

To  cheer  their  droopmg  hearts : 

*  See  notice  of  this  officer  in  the  Poems,  in  the  Correspondence  of  1809. 
f  At  Vimiera  the  French  ranks  advanced  singing,  tiie  British  only  cheer- 
ed—JVo/<?  by  T.  C. 
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But  EDgliah,  Scots,  and  Paddy  Whacks, 

We  gave  three  noble  cheers, 
And  the  French  soon  tum'd  their  hacks 

To  the  British  Grenadiers ! 

At  St.  Sebastiano's 

And  Badajos's  town, 
Where,  raging  like  volcanoes, 

The  shot  and  shells  came  down ; 
With  courage,  never  wincing, 

We  scaled  the  ramparts  high, 
And  waved  the  Britisn  ensign 

In  glorious  victory  1 

And  what  could  Buonaparte, 

With  all  his  cuirassiers 
At  Waterloo,  in  battle  do 

With  British  Grenadiers  ?— 
Then  ever  sweet  the  drum  shall  beat 

That  march  unto  our  ears. 
Whose  martial  roll  awakes  the  soul 

Of  British  Grenadiera  1    T.  0. 

After  taking  his  full  share  in  the  public  rejoicings  and  pri- 
vate sympathies  which  this  most  eventful  period  called  forth, 
Campbell  returned  once  more  to  his  "  Selections  from  the  Poets ;" 
and  having  applied  to  Mr.  Mathias — the  reputed  author  of  "The 
Pursuits  of  Literature" — for  advice  in  the  prosecution  of  his  de- 
sign, he  received  the  following  answer : — 

Middle  SooTLAin)  Yabd,  WnmHALL,  Jvly  Bthy  1816. 
Beak  Sib, 

I  am  just  returned  to  town  from  an  excursion  into  the  countiT,  and 
take  the  earUest  opportunity  in  my  power  of  acknowledging  your  obliging 
letter  of  the  27th  of  June,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not  mipute  my  silence 
to  the  least  appearance  of  neglect,  but  to  the  impossibility  o{  my  writing 
before,  for  which  I  am  much  concerned.  I  am  happy  to  hear  it  is  your  in- 
tention to  publish  some  Specimens  of  Poetry,  ancient  and  modem ;  and  it 
will  give  me  much  pleasure  in  seeing  all  or  any  of  the  beautiful  pasea^fes 
by  Lydgate — which  Mr.  Gray  selected  with  so  much  judgment,  and  which 
I  inserted  in  the  late  edition  of  all  his  works — admitted  into  tlio  volumes 
with  which  you  will  shortly  favor  the  Uterar^  world.  K I  should  ever  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  could  show  you  many  extracts  from  Lydgate, 
which  would  prove  the  injustice  of  those  opinions  which  have  been  given 
of  the  old  Poet,  by  persons  who  probably  had  read  but.  a  few  parts  of  his 
works.  I  am  glad  that  **  Sketcht  a  of  English  Poetir  "  will  appear  under 
the  care  of  a  gentleman  of  vour  i  aste,  as  they  will  be  most  acceptable  to 
the  world  It  is  a  very  trimng  o  mmendation  to  sav,  that  I  have  alwaya 
admired  the  &ncy,  harmony,  elegance,  and  spirit  of  your  various  poema, 
and  I  can  only  add — 

"*  MesB  si  quid  loquor  andiendum 
VociH  accedat  bona  pars  ** — 
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I  will  not  take  up  more  of  your  yaluable  time,  than  to  say  that  I  should  be 
happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  when  I  return  from  another  pro- 
posed excursion  I  am  about  to  take  m  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  to  assure 
you  that  I  am, 

Your  most  faithful,  humble  seryant, 

Thomas  Jas.  Mathias. 

The  month  of  August  was  expected  to  bring  over  the  Ameri- 
can heir  to  take  possession  of  the  Ascog  estates,  and  from  him 
it  was  imagined  some  further  advantages  would  accrue  to  the 
Poet  and  his  sisters.  Should  he  arrive  in  London,  Campbell 
was  prepared  to  bid  him  welcome,  and  "  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  certain  poor  but  worthy  cousins  in  the  North  ;  "  and  if  he 
landed  at  Leith  or  the  Broomielaw,  he  had  friends  on  the  out- 
lopk  who  were  both  able  and  willing  to  plead  the  same  interests. 
His  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  of  Edinburgh,  was  also  en- 
listed in  the  cause,  "  but  his  letter,"  says  the  Poet,  "  which  was 
not  only  civil  but  affectionate,  I  gave  to  Matilda  to  lay  by ;  and 
she,  by  some  accidental  neglect,  began  to  use  it  for  curling  her 
hair." — "  In  this  world  what  a  host  of  trifling  things  are  we  not 
tasked  with  writing  and  thinking  about  as  a  refuge  from  those 
which  are  too  apt  to  be  ever  present  to  our  thoughts  ?  I  am  do- 
ing nothing  but  looking  through  the  British  Museum  for  correct 
editions  of  every  Poet  we  print  from.  No  one  could  count  on  all 
the  drawbacks ;  but  if  I  get  oh  at  the  rate  of  three  sheets  a 
week,  I  shall  think  myself  clever.  Talking  of  books,  I  have 
seen  and  been  exceedingly  delighted  with  your  cousin  R.  M.'s 
Plain  Sermons,  and  did  not  lay  down  the  volume  until  I  had 
finished  it.  That  on  the  Club  of  Women  is  a  masterpiece,  and 
in  my  opinion  superior  to  Massillon.  I  have  now  betaken  my- 
self to  making  a  great  book  of  scraps  and  patches  for  amusement, 
80  that  if  you  have  anything  written,  or  printed  only  on  one 
side,  to  contribute,  pray  let  me  ask  you  for  it."  ..."  This 
day,  August  281h,  has  been  shockingly  hot ;  and  my  garret 
study  is  like  the  inside  of  a  strongly-seasoned  pie  1  *  I  am, 
moreover,  afflicted  with  rheumatism.  '  The  evils  that  afflict  the 
just,  in  number  many  be.'  But  the  twilight  is  shading  into 
darkness ;  so  with  the  last  light  of  day,  and  the  best  wishes  of 
xny  heart,  I  say  adieu.  T.  C." 

Writing  to  Mr.  Richardson,  he  refers  to  a  genuine  Irish- bull 
story,  intended  for  the  use  of  his  friend  Miss  Edgeworth  : — 

*  For  the  description  of  his  house  and  study  at  Sydenham,  ^ee  Vol.  L, 
page  404. 
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**  September  6, 

**  I  have  lately  met  with  Sneyd  Edgeworth,  and  happened  to 
tell  him  a  story  of  a  letter  to  a  dead  woman  (I  think  your  quon- 
dam landlady),  which  came  from  the  land  of  Bulls.  Sneyd 
wrote  home  the  anecdote  to  his  sister,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  has 
sent  to  me  to  get,  if  possible,  a  copy  of  the  Irish  letter,  in  order 
to  insert  it  in  a  new  edition  of  *  llie  Bulls ! ' — I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you  to  write  to  me  (if  you  cannot  get  hold  of  the 
original  itself)  as  much  of  it  as  you  recollect.  A  copy  of  the 
real  original  letter  would  be  invaluable.  At  all  events,  I  am 
anxious,  and  particularly  request  that  you  would  acknowledge  to 
me,  in  writing,  the  fact  of  such  a  letter  having  reached  the  dead 
woman  in  Westminster.  I  assured  Sneyd  EdgeWorth  so  seriously 
(which  in  truth  I  could  do)  that  the  story  was  genuine,  that  I 
feel  bound,  in  respect  to  my  own  character,  to  acquit  myself  of 
the  possible  suspicion  of  telling  a  white  lie !  I  trust,  therefore^ 
the  ludicrous  epistle*  was  too  good  to  have  slipt  entirely  from 
your  memory.  T.  C." 

As  the  winter  approached,  Campbell  had  a  new  character  to 
support — that  of  patronizing  dramatic  talent,  and  the  object  of 
his  friendly  solicitude  was  every  way  deserving  of  encouragement 
The  lady  was  Mrs.  Allsop,  of  whose  vocal  powers  he  had  already 
expressed  his  admiration.  In  concert  with  his  Sydenham  friends, 
by  whom  she  was  much  respected  and  pitied,  his  efforts  to 
awaken  public  interest  in  her  favor  were  at  length  successful : 
an  engagement  was  obtained  for  her  at  Covent  Garden ;  and 
here  follows  an  interesting  account  of  the  first  rehearsal : — 

Sydenhax,  October,  12, 1816. 

I  went  yesterday  to  the  Theatre  with  Mrs.  Allsop,  and 
we  had  a  rehearsal,  at  which  I  wish  you  had  been  present — 
although,  unless  you  had  sat  in  one  of  the  side-boxes,  I  believe 


*  It  is  addressed,  **  Hunter  Ko.  5,  Floog-street,  Londoa" 

**  June  2,  IBIO, 

''Madam,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  London  Dated  the  6th  of 
May  epakeing  of  your  Death  and  Deaireing  me  to  go  to  London  to  ad- 
minester  to  me  property  as  the  andwrisfatmg  do  not  a^;red  I  take  to  give 
yoa  this  notice  to  wright  to  me  to  undecave,  or  et  this  I  will  be  ota  the 
London  Road  the  wrighter  deceris  me  to  D^'ect  to  James  Web  at  Bfr. 
Daniek  No.  64,  Lecestoer  Squair  pray  wright  by  Return  of  post  while  I 
am  getting  Redy  for  the  Jumey  we  are  aU  well  in  om*  Hulhs  and  believb 
me  your  Senceir  Ooufdn  John  M'Luir.'' — Oopff  of  the  Utter  ^iven  me  Ay  iff. 
J?fVAambon^-T.  0. 

8* 
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it  would  not  have  been  right  for  you  to  have  gone.  Mrs.  W., 
however,  being  a  privileged  matron,  went  with  us,  and  we  were 
all  behind  the  scenes  together.  I  trod  the  boards,  for  mine  own 
part,  like  a  veteran  actor,  and  at  times  felt  almost  inspired  with 
the  ambition  of  being  a  tragedy-king.  As  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Mrs.  A.'s  appearance  at  the  rehearsal,  it  strikes  me  that  she 
has  the  nature  of  a  good  actress,  but  is  yet — as  might  be  well 
expected — quite  unacquainted  with  the  business  of  the  stage ; 
and,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  sufficiently  sagacious  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  drilling  herself^  so  as  to  learn  the  profession.  Only  conceive 
her  not  having  her  part  by  heart !  One  half  she  read,  and  had 
the  other  so  imperfectly,  as  evidently  not  to  have  learnt  it  with 
common  application.  Her  part  was  Rosalind,  in  ^*  As  You  Like 
It.*' — But  let  me  calm  your  fears  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  in- 
delicacy of  her  being  obliged  to  disguise  in  man's  attire.  The 
dress  will  be  a  surtout  and  boots,  which  will  be  really  as  modest 
in  appearance  as  an  ordinary  well-dressed  wonum — and  infinitely 
more  decent  than  a  fashionably  undressed  one. — She  was  very 
nervous. — So  behold  me  in  my  new  great  coat,  with  the  little 
Mosalind  leaning  on  my  arm,  and  advancing  with  timid  steps 
to  her  diMt,  The  stick  of  a  prompter  supplied  Charles  Kem- 
ble's  place,  who,  I  believe,  was  absent  from  indisposition.  But 
RosaUnd  made  love  to  him  very  sweetly — and  the  tones  of  her 
voice  are  certainly  musical,  and  very  Hke  Mrs.  Jordan's.  Young, 
the  actor,  who  is  Jacquez,  watched  her  attentively,  and  said  to 
me,  "  That  is  a  beautiful,  melodious  tune,'* — meaning  her  voice 
in  recitation,  for  she  did  not  sing ;  I  know  not  why.  Young 
said  once  or  twice,  "  It  is  the  best  first  rehearsed  I  ever  heard. 
She  reminds  me  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  gave  me  a 
pleasure  in  the  drama,  that  no  actor  or  actress  ever  produced." 
— Young  was  indeed  very  kind  and  very  cheering.  He  seems 
a  remarkably  gentlemanlike  and  good  being.  You  would  have 
been  grateful  to  him,  I  am  sure,  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he 
cheered  Mrs.  AUsop ;  and,  what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  for 
the  handsome  offer,  which  he  very  diffidently  volunteered,  of 
giving  her  some  useful  directions  about  the  business  of  the  stage. 
Afi  he  lives  with  his  mother,  and  his  character  is  very  good,  I 
hope  she  will  profit  by  his  acquaintance.  The  style  of  his  re- 
marks, and  the  quotation  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  manner  of  playing 
particular  passages,  were  in  a  style  that  struck  me  forcibly  with 
a  conviction  of  his  taste.  I  consider  his  acquaintance,  and — if 
it  can  be  got — his  theatrical  tuition  of  our  friend,  as  inestimable 
advantages.      Her  acting,  ho  told  me,  was  a  pretty  sketch,  but 
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was  deficient  in  strength  of  coloring  and  expression.  These  I 
know  she  can  reach ;  but  the  little  witless  soul,  I  am  afraid,  is 
not  aware  of  the  labor  of  study  and  preparation  that  is  necessary 
to  set  oflf  natural  powers  to  advantage — and,  above  all,  necessary 
to  her,  on  account  of  her  wnbeautiftil,  though  not  uninteresting 
appearance.  She  wanted  her  part  evidently — not  from  fear  half 
so  much  as  from  want  of  study.  Though  fearful,  she  has  not  the 
stiff,  embarrassed  air  of  a  raw  practitioner.  In  short,  she  will 
certainly  do,  if  she  takes  the  trouble  to  learn  how  it  may  be 
done.  One  specimen  of  her  mother's  acting  which  Mr.  Young 
gave,  was  a  sad  contrast  to  the  want  of  expression  in  hers — it 
was  in  the  *  adieu '  which  she  bids  to  Orlando.  Mrs.  Jordan,  be 
said,  kissed  and  waved  her  hand,  and  then  at  Orlando's  departure 
said :  "  O  coz,  coz !  how  many  ^(tj  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love ! " 
with  a  sweetness  of  agony  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  imitate  to 
you  on  paper.  The  acting-manager,  Fawcet,  was  very  much  like 
a  drill-serjeant,  and  ispoke  so  downright  about  Rosalind's  defects, 
and  what  she  must  do,  that  Mrs.  W.  immediately  suggested  the 
wise  idea  of  his  being  in  a  conspiracy  against  her !  I  told  her 
that  Fawcet's  truths  were  plain,  and  must  be  digested.  The 
stage  presented  a  woful  set  of  figures  in  rehearsal  by  daylight. 
There  was  a  man  who  played  the  love-sick  shepherd  enough  to 
make  one  sick  of  love.      *  *  *  * 

I  know  not  what  to  tell  you  that  has  happened  to  mpelf,  in 
retnrn  for  your  interesting  account  of  your  travels,  and  the 
scenery  you  have  seen ;  for  I  am  like  a  clock  that  is  standing 
still — like  a  dial  in  the  shade — like  Sir  Eustace  Grey,  to  whom 
time  was  one  eternal  now — like  Lord'^Byron,  to  whom  all  things 
are  nothing* — or  like  a  smoke-jack,  when  there  is  no  fire  and 
no  rooj/.  I  understand  your  descriptions  of  scenery  rather  bet- 
ter than  I  ever  understood  any  portraiture  of  that  kind — but,  as 
you  observe,  it  is  not  in  words  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the 
prospects  of  Nature.  And  now  I  look  back  with  self-reproach 
at  the  remembrance  of  many  sketches  of  this  kind,  which  I  have 
often  sent  to  you  and  others.  I  thought,  "  poor  goose,"  I  was 
showing  it  off  like  a  camera  obscura — at  the  time ;  and  the  pic- 
ture existed  only  in  the  camera  obscura  of  my  own  skull !  Never- 
theless, travelling  is  very  delightful  to  the  traveUer — and  the 
effect  of  scenery  upon  our  minds  is  felt,  and  oonmiimicated  to 
others,  though  not  in  direct  pictures  of  what  we  see.  The 
pleasure  which  it  inspires  is  like  the  expression  of  a  time  with- 
out its  words.  T.  C. 

♦  See  "  The  Dream."—  Works,  p.  474. 
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With  aransing  gravity  he  now  turns  from  acts  of  private 
friendship  to  speculations  on  a  grand  scale ;  and,  in  a  letter  to 
the  same  lady,  divulges  a  new  scheme  for  paying  off  the 
National  Debt. 

Stdsnham,  Half-past  Twelve  odoch,  Nov.  8,  1816. 

Your  account  of  the  two  great  productions  of  nature — 
the  Nuns  and  the  Breakwater — amused  me  not  a  Ijttle.  I  pious- 
ly wish  that  the  heads  of  all  the  rogues  and  zealots  who  ever 
conspired  against  the  rights  of  women,  and  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, in  promoting  nunneries,  could  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether and  thrown  into  one  mass  to  make  a  breakwater !  I  feel 
deeply  for  the  amiable  people,  whose  resignation  in  affliction 
forms  so  much  more  an  agreeable  feature  in  Christianity,  than 
the  superstitious  austerities  of  Catholicism. 

I  have  been  confined  these  five  days  by  an  influenza,  which 
"I  and  the  Princesses  Royal,  and  some  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, have  all  had  severely !"  In  that  time  my  eyes  were  so 
dimmed  by  the  cold,  that  I  could  not  see  to  read ;  so  I  was 
hard  driven,  as  you  may  imagine,  for  means  to  amuse  myself. 
Thomases  Latin  lessons  beguiled  some  part  of  the  day.  I  then 
set  him  to  read  English  to-  me  ;  but  I  saw  that  he,  like  most  of 
his  age,  did  not  think  reading  aloud  a  natural  amusement ;  and, 
remembering  how  often  I  had  been  myself  misused  by  being 
obliged  to  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  others,  I  let  him  off 
in  compassion,  and  set  myself  to  building  castles  for  devising 
means  of  paying  the  National  Debt.  One  of  my  resources  was 
to  make  salt-water  recesses  in  the  Highlands,  by  shutting  up 
the  mouths  of  the  Sea  Lochs,  po  as  to  lock  them  in,  as  by  the 
locks  of  canals. — You  may  laugh  ;  but  this  mode  of  shutting 
out  and  in  the  sea  is  practicable — to  admit  the  shoals  of  herrings, 
and  when  the  Lochs  are  full  to  fish  them  at  leisure.  If  Loch 
Fyne  were  thus  locked  up,  it  would  contain,  in  the  space  of  one 
hundred  miles,  counting  it  ten  broad  and  ten  long,  three  hun- 
dred and  six  thousand  millions  of  herrings.  I  have  sailed  over 
it  for  miles,  when  it  was  all  like  one  fish  to  the  depth  of  many 
frithoms  ;*  and  certainly  containing  a  herring  at  least — if  not  half- 
a-dozen — to  the  cubic  foot.    I  have  allowed  the  average  depth 


•  See  account  of  his  residence  at  Downie,  Loch  Fjme,  vol  I,  page  160-2. 
Tlie  reader  will  remark  that,  in  fishing  on  so  grand  a  scale,  every  herring 
is  to  be  hooked  or  netted ;  tiie  OEdculator  never  imagines  that  a  few  of  the 
•hoal,  at  leasts  might  possibly  escape, — The  calculation  in  the  M8,  is  in- 
dSgtiDet 
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to  be  a  hundred  yards  for  a  space  of  ten  miles  by  ten.  Now, 
three  hundred  and  six  thousand  millions  of  herrings  would  make 
fifteen  millions  of  barrels,  which,  at  a  pound  a-piece,  would  be 
fifteen  millions  a  year.  The  expense  of  curing,  barrelling,  and 
agency  might  amount  to  ^re  millions.  That  of  making  break- 
waters and  barriers  to  inclose  the  mouth  of  the  Loch,  would  be 
one  hundred  millions,  of  which  the  interest  would  be  five  mil- 
lions per  year,  and  the  profits  five  millions  clear  for  defraying  the 
National  Debt  1 

Lady  Charlotte  Bury  is  expected  immediately  at  Sydenham. 
Her  return  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  change  for  the  better  in  our 
society ;  but  yet  it  makes  me  very  sorry  to  see  her  change  the 
genial  air  of  the  south  at  this  bleak  period,  and  plunge  into  the 
temperature  of  the  world's  end. 

My  cousin  the  heir,  now  Campbell-Stewart,*  of  Milton,  has 
arrived  from  America,  and  been  at  Edinburgh.  My  cousin  the 
clergyman  writes  to  me,  that  he  is  very  interesting  and  concili- 
ating in  appearance.  .  .  .  The  good  priest  waited  upon  him, 
and  mentioned  my  sisters  to  him ;  he  gave  an  apology  for  not 
being  able  to  add  to  the  income  I  allowed  them,  which  was 
minute  and  detailed,  and  very  satisfactory,  .  .  .  He  is  ill  and 
consumptive,  and  going  to  Italy  for  his  recovery,  if  not  for  his 
grave.  He  has  only  a  daughter,  and  a  brother  who  has  only  a 
daughter.  He  wrote  me  a  very  long  and  kind  letter,  and  has 
allowed  my  married  brother  the  house  of  Ascog,  a  very  fine  one 
in  Bute,  for  his  residence.  T.  C. 

Resuming  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  AIlsop,  whose  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  London  boards  had  now  strengthened  her 
claims  to  public  favor,  he  writes  to  conciliate  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Holland. 


♦  This  Frederick  Campbell-Stewart  waa  grandson  of  the  Poef  s  Uncle, 
and  brother  of  the  Attomey-Oeneral  for  Virginia,  mentioned  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter.  His  late  arrival  in  Scotland  ii  thus  accounted  for :  **  All 
the  descendants  of  our  uncle,  that  I  have  known,  have  a  mortal  aversion  to 
travelling  by  water.  Ardiibald,  his  eldest  son,  declared  to  me  that  he 
would  rather  forfeit  his  right  to  the  estates  than  cross  the  Atlantic ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  his  children  inherit  some  of  their  parents'  con- 
stitutional hydrophobicL  ...  I  presume  it  is  indispensable  that  Frederick, 
the  heir,  in  order  to  be  qualified  fur  the  succession,  should  go  to  Britain  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  rather  than  do  this,  I  think  it  extremelv 
probable  that  a  prop^al  will  be  made,  ujxm  conditions  sufficiently  liberal, 
to  suffer  the  succession  to  pass  to  our  family — ^provided  an  arrangement  to 
this  effect  is  practicaUe." — Lftf^  from  tfm  Poef$  eidett  Brother,  dated 
/Heknumd,  Vtrffimia,  U. 
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Stdsnhaic,  November  18/A»  1816. 

My  Lord, 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  your  lordship  among 
the  encouragers  of  Mrs.  Allsop  at  her  dehdt  in  Covent  Garden. 
I  am  interested  very  much  in  her  success.  Mrs.  Campbell  and 
myself  have  long  known  her  as  a  neighbor,  and  most  respectable 
private  character,  in  Sydenham ;  and  I  was  the  first  to  exhort 
her  to  try  the  stage.  Harris  has  offered  her  terms  at  Covent 
Garden,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  all  her  friends,  quite  inadequate 
to  the  expectations  she  had  a  right  to  form  from  the  public 
reception.  Will  your  lordship  excuse  me  for  asking  your  opin- 
ion, how  far  you  think  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  are  likely 
to  be  interested  in  her  favor  ?  and  if  the  matter  of  her  being 
engaged  should  rest  with  the  proprietors,  how  far  I  might  rely 
on  your  lordship's  good  opinion  of  my  friend  coinciding  with  my 
own  ?  I  should  be  extremely  obliged  to  your  lordship  for  the 
slightest  communication  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  me  at  the 
post-office,  Oxford,  where  I  shall  be  next  week. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  <tc.,  T.  Campbell. 

To  this  letter  he  received  a  very  prompt  and  obliging  answer. 
Lord  Holland  thought  Mrs.  Allsop  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
stage ;  but  he  had  no  interest  in  the  management  of  Drury  Lane, 
— where  the  line  of  characters  which  would  best  suit  Mrs.  A. 
were  filled  by  Miss  Kelly, — and  thought  the  managers  there 
would  be  less  anxious  to  engage  her,  than  her  merits  might  lead 
her  friends  to  expect. 

Campbell  then  wrote  to  Lord  Byron  as  follows : — 

Sydenham,  Nov.  26,  1816. 
A  boon — a  boon — my  dear  Lord  Byron  ;  will  you  grant 
me  the  greatest  of  all  kindnesses,  by  your  well-known  regard 
for  unprotected  talent?  Mrs.  Allsop,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, who  lived  long  in  Sydenham,  well  known  to  Mrs.  Campbell 
and  myself  as  a  most  respectable  and  amiable  character,  has 
tried  the  stage  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  her  Sydenham  friends. 
She  was  unfortunately  prevented  applying  to  Drury  Lane,  or 
was  rather  rejected  on  applying,  by  the  discouragement  of  Mr. 
Arnold,  the  then  manager.  Unfortunately,  though  it  was  a  fine 
dibdt,  she  came  out  at  Covent  Garden,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
crowded  houses,  she  has  been  treated  with  rigor.  ...  On  this 
subject  the  papers  have  teemed  with  hes.  I  can  assure  your 
lordship  that  she  has  been  refused  a  fair  negotiation. 

Whatever  your  lordship  may  have  heard  of  her  iheatriciil 
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talents,  I  can  only  assure  you  that  my  own  humble  opinion  of 
them  is  such,  that  if  I  felt  the  impulse  and  abiHties  to  write  a 
good  play,  and  particularly  if  it  contained  one  character  of  a  gay 
cast,  I  should  think  Mrs.  Alisop^s  acting  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstance that  could  befall  the  piece.  I  feel  the  deepest  confi- 
dence, as  far  as  my  own  opinion  can  give  me  confidence,  that 
the  public  has  not  seen  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  signs  of  her  theatri- 
cal genius.  By  the  way,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
lordship  to  know  that  her  countenance  very  much  reminds  one  - 
of  our  friend,  the  inimitable  Anacreon  Moore.  Comedy  will 
certainly  be  her  forte,  of  a  finer  kind,  however,  than  her 
mother's  ;  and  of  her  singing,  the  public  has  yet  heard  nothing, 
compared  to  the  power  and  expression  of  her  voice,  where  she 
is  not  under  the  influence  of  fear.  I  do  not,  my  lord,  ask  or 
expect  you  to  beheve  all  this,  either  on  my  word,  or  on  what 
may  be  said  even  by  those  who  have  been  pleased  with  her 
dehttt^  but  I  conjure  and  implore  your  lordship  to  take  such  an 
interest  in  getting  her  on  the  boards  of  Drury,  as  may  enable 
your  lordship  to  judge  of  her  in  person.  I  give  you  my  word, 
I  am  zealous  for  her  not  half  so  much  because  she  is  Mrs.  Camp- 
belFs  friend  and  my  own,  as  because  I  feel  an  irresistible  con- 
viction that  her  naive  and  Jordan-genius,  and  the  charm  of  her 
singing,  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  pronounced  the  most  ex- 
quisite he  ever  heard  (and  Sir  Thomas  Campbell — ^if  your  friend 
the  Regent  should  ever  knight  him — will  depose  to  the  same 
truth),  will  one  day,  if  she  is  not  cast  away  like  a  neglected 
pearl,  be  the  delight  of  the  public  I  should  be  ashamed  to  ask 
Ix)rd  Byron  to  take  an  interest  in  anything  that  was  not  ster- 
ling, or  to  countenance  any  one  that  had  not  a  claim  to  encou- 
ragement. But  great  as  my  opinion  is  of  your  lordship's 
talents,  and  public  importance,  such  is  my  idea  of  this  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Jordan's,  that  I  really  consider  myself  as  recommending 
a  proUgee  worthy  of  your  splendid  reputation  and  noble  heart. 
Forgive  me  if  I  am  tediously  importunate.  I  should  have  done 
myself  the  honor  of  waiting  on  you  and  Lady  Byron,  if  I  had 
not  been  confined  by  a  long  and  obstinate  cold.  With  best  re- 
spects to  her  ladyship, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord,  your  obliged  and  sincere 

Thos.  Campbell. 

So  much  zealous  and  warm-hearted  advocacy  was  not  thrown 
away ;  it  secured  the  co-operation  of  those  to  whom  his  letters 
were  addressed.    The  result  to  Mrs.  Allsop  was  a  profitable  en- 
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gagement ;  and  to  Campbell  the  pleasing  recollection  of  having 
served  the  cause  of  real  but  unobtrusive  merit 

The  immediate  effect  of  his  own  improved  circumstances 
was  an  expanding  benevolence  towards  every  human  being  in 
difficulty  or  distress.  Active  himself,  in  charity  and  good  works, 
he  had  a  few  cordial  friends  on  whose  cheerful  co-operation  he 
could  always  depend ;  and,  on  behalf  of  a  miserable  outcast, 
who  was  now  suflfering  the  penalty  of  his  oflfences,  Campbell 
makes  the  following  appeal : — 

TO  MRS.  FLETCHER,  EDINBURGH. 

16  DuE&«TREKT,  Adxlfhi,  Dec  24^  1816. 

I  have  been  casting  about  in  my  mind  to  whom  I  should  ap- 
ply for  executing  a  small  commission  of  humanity,  and  am 
almost  ashamed  of  my  hesitation,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fletcher,  when 
I  think  upon  your  name.  This  commission  relates  to  an  out- 
cast of  pity,  a  poor  man  who  wrote  to  me,  some  years  ago,  from 
the  hulks  at  Woolwich,  and  who  has  lately  sent  me  the  inclosed 
communication  from  Botany  Bay.  His  letters,  I  remember, 
struck  me  with  a  melancholy  and  almost  horrible  interest ;  for 
though  he  certainly  had  merited  punishment,  he  seemed  to 
writhe  under  it  with  such  anguish,  and  his  letters  had  such  a 
piercing  tone  of  despair,  that  I  could  not  forbear  applying  to  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  though  I  did  not  succeed,  to  get  his 
punishment  commuted  from  transportation  for  life  to  a  limited 
term.  By  the  way,  he  does  me  injustice,  when  he  says  in  the 
inclosed  that  I  did  not  answer  his  last  letter ;  for  I  well  remem- 
ber having  sent  him  a  long  and  exhortatory  answer.  I  heard 
with  great  joy  of  late  from  an  officer  of  the  Botany  corps,  who 
had  known  him,  that  he  was  a  sober  and  decent  character.  The 
officer  added  that  he  had  known  him  well.  Now,  although 
this  Stewart  was  known  in  Edinburgh,  I  fear  under  too  many  dis- 
advantages, and  the  Edinburgh  people,  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  of  him,  speak  harshly  of  him — yet  it  appears  from  this 
letter,  and  from  authority  which  I  trust  still  more,  that  he 
is  an  aipended  man.  His  letter,  I  think,  is  well  written ;  his 
journal  I  mean  to  encourage  him  to  send — it  will  be  valuable  if  he 
complies  with  what  I  have  conjured  him  to  do,  viz.,  to  give  the  bare 
and  rigid  facts,  and  to  allow  not  a  particle  of  fiction  or  imagination 
to  mix  with  his  narrative.  But,  what  is  of  more  importance  than 
his  narrative — he  is  to  all  appearance,  as  I  said,  an  amended  man. 
Surely,  when  amendment  is  begun,  the  object  of  punishment  is  at- 
tained, and  punishment  should  cetse ;  and  what  a  soonrge  of  ez- 
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istence  will  be  the  terrible  and  dead  letter  of  the  law,  if  we  let  it  fall 
unmitigated  by  attention  to  circumstances  that  commend  its  vic- 
tims to  consideration  and  compassion  ?  Poor  man  !  he  writes  to 
me  in  February  last,  and  his  letter  reached  me  only  a  few  days  ago. 
A  fellow-being  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe  calls  for  our  com- 
passion, and  his  cry  takes  nine  months  to  reach  us ! 

My  object  in  troubling  you  is  to  get  an  exact  report  of  his 
sentence,  and  to  answer  the  question — which  it  does  no  dis- 
credit to  the  convict  to  have  put — if  his  aged  father  be  alive  ? 
Perhaps,  if  you  have  any  old  newspapers  lying  about, — it  is  a 
charity  worth  suggesting  to  your  humane  mind,  to  assist  in 
forming  the  packet  which  he  seems  to  expect  from  me,  and 
in  which  I  feel  somewhat  more  difficulty,  with  regard  to  news- 
papers, than  I  imagined.  However,  I  ought  not  to  trouble 
you  about  this.  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  it  is  only  condi- 
tionally thrown  out,  provided  you  happen  to  have  such  lumber 
in  your  house. 

Before  now  I  ought  to  have  been  in  Edinburgh,  renewing  my 
intercourse  among  my  old  and  dear  friends,  which  was  lately 
to  me  like  a  renovation  of  my  existence.  I  lament  sometimes, 
when  I  am  in  bad  spirits,  the  too  much  appearance  which  this 
broken  promise  may  have  of  levity,  or  inconsistency  ;  but  be 
assured  that  never  was  prospect  more  defined  and  certain,  than 
mine  was  of  having  my  time  at  ray  own  disposal  this  winter  for 
Edinburgh ;  and  never  was  an  intention  more  cruelly  frustra- 
ted. It  would  be  tedious,  and  would  oblige  me  to  crowd  too 
many  circumstances  together,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the  outs 
and  ins  of  the  disappointment.  The  main  cause  was  shortly 
this  : — The  publication  of  my  intended  "  Specimens"  required 
an  aid,  which  I  had  long  been  promised,  viz.,  the  loan  of  a  col- 
lection of  books  from  the  only  man  who  could  lend  them — 
Richard  Heber,  and  he  disappointed  me.  I  believe  now,  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  and  after  a  hundred  delays,  he  will  at 
last,  thus  late,  give  me  the  volumes ;  but  he  has  kept  me  in 
suspense  (had  I  not  learnt  a  little  philosophy,  it  would  have 
been  despairing  vexation)  respecting  my  publication,  which 
could  not  come  out  without  his  aid.  .  .  .  No  one  is  admitted 
to  his  library ;  but  he  will  at  last,  I  believe,  send  me  the 
books,  and  let  my  work  appear. 

Mr.  Heber,  you  probably  know,  is  the  fiercest  and  stronget^t 
of  all  the  bibliomaniacs ;  and  has  more  than  twenty  thousand 
works  which  are/ariKms  for  being  scarcely  known.  Strange  to 
say,  though  he  has  been  to  me  ^*  more  treacherous  than  Ncy  to 
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Louis  XVni.,"  he  is  really  a  good-liearted  fellow ;  ana  is — ex- 
cepting practical  penitence — quite  as  much  hurt,  surprised,  and 
indignant  at  his  own  conduct,  as  I  am  myself. 

But  to  pass  to  a  pleasanter  subject — from  convicts  and  traitors 
— I  trust  that  this  will  find  all  your  domestic  circle  happy  and 
well,  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  health  much  better  than  when  I  was 
under  your  roof.  May  I  beg  my  kindest,  sincere  compUments 
and  remembrance  to  your  son  and  daughters ;  and  to  our  com- 
mon friend.  Dr.  Brown  ?  Writing  under  the  awful  precincts  of 
a  /rank,  I  fear  I  have  scribbled  too  closely  for  legibihty ;  but, 
as  the  sailors  say — ^you  will  excuse  bad  writing.  God  bless  you 
and  yours.  Believe  me,  with  best  regards  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  your 
respectful  and  afiectionate  T.  Campbell. 

As  the  reader  may  feel  desirous  to  know  something  farther 
of  a  man  whose  case  had  excited  so  much  interest  and  sympathy 
in  the  mind  of  Campbell,  I  annex  the  following  note.* 

The  only  stanzas  of  this  year's  production  are  those  *'  To  the 
Memory  of  Bums ;''  with  the  following  "  Troubadour  Song," 
written  for  the  Eighteenth  of  June : — 

*  In  the  end  of  1808,  a  young  man,  named  Andrew  Stewart,  who  had 
figived  for  some  years  before  as  a  poetical  contributor  to  **  The  Scot's 
m^gazme"  and  inserted  there,  among  other  things,  a  set  of  Stanzas  in 
honor  of  **  The  Last  MinstreV'  was  tried  and  capitally  convicted  on  a  chaige 
of  burglary.  He  addressed,  some  weeks  after  his  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced, two  letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  took  so  feeling  an  interest  in 
his  unhappy  case,  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Royal  Mercy,  and  sen- 
tence of  death  conmiuted  to  that  of  transportation  for  b'fe.  His  letters 
addressed  to  Campbell,  while  suffering  the  penalty  of  his  offence,  have  not 
been  found ;  but,  from  the  active  ezerticms  made  for  a  remission  of  his 
ptmishment)  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  he  was  liberated 

From  his  letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  written  wliile  under  sentence  of 
death,  I  borrow  the  following  passage : — "  My  age  is  only  twenty-three, 
and  to  all  appearance  will  be  cut  off  in  my  prime.  I  was  tried  for  break- 
ing into  the  workshop  of  Peter  More,  calico  glazer,  Edinburgh,  and  re- 
ceived the  dreadful  sentence,  to  be  executed  on  the  22d  of  February  next 
We  have  no  friends  to  anply  for  Royal  Mercy.  If  I  had  any  friend  to 
mention  my  case  to  my  ijord  Justice  Clerk,  perhaps  I  might  get  my  sen- 
tence mitigated  You  will  see  my  poems  are  of  the  humorous  cast. 
Alas !  it  is  now  the  contrary.  I  have  to  mention,  as  a  dying  man,  that  it 
was  not  the  gpreed  of  money  that  made  me  commit  the  crime,  but  the  ex- 
treme pressure  of  poverty  and  want** 

''Poems,  chiefly  m  tlie  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Andrew  Stewart;  printed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Author's  Father,  and  sold  by  Manners  and  Miller, 
and  A.  Constable  and  Co.,"  appeared  soon  after  the  convict's  departure  for 
R)tany  Bav.     See  JAfe  of  Sir  Walter  Seott,  Vol  II.,  pp.  289-241. 
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THE  BATTLE-MORN. 

**  I  have  buckled  the  sword  to  my  side, 
I  have  woke  at  the  souiid  of  the  drum ; 
Por  the  baimera  of  France  are  descried. 
And  the  day  of  the  battle  u  come  I 
Thick  as  dew-drope  bespangling  the  grass, 
Shine  uur  arms  o  er  the  field  of  renown ; 
And  the  sun  looks  on  thousands,  alas  I 
That  will  never  behold  him  go  down. 

**  Oh,  my  saint !  Oh,  my  mistress !  this  mom 
On  thy  name  how  I  rest  like  a  charm  I 
Every  dastard  sensation  to  soom 
In  the  moment  of  death  and  alarm ! 
For  what  are  those  focmen  to  fear, 
Or  the  death-shot  descending  to  crush, 
like  the  thought  that  the  check  of  my  dear, 
For  a  stain  on  my  honor  should  blush  ? 

**  Fallen  chiefisi,  when  the  battle  is  o'er, 
Shall  to  glory  their  ashes  intrust^ 
While  the  heart  that  loves  thee  to  its  core, 
May  be  namelessly  laid  in  the  dust ! 
Yet,  content  to  the  combat  I  go, 
Let  my  love  in  thy  mcmoiy  rest ; 
Kor  my  name  shall  be  lost — for  I  know 
That  it  lives  in  the  shrine  of  thy  breast  I"— T.  C. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LECTURES  AND  SPECIMENS. 

After  much  anxious  labor,  and  some  unavoidable  delays,  it 
was  at  length  decided  that  the  "  Specimens  '*  should  be  brought 
out  in  April ;  and  to  that  event  Campbell  looked  forward  as 
the  day  of  his  "  emancipation  I''  This,  however,  was  retarded 
by  unforeseen  occurrences ;  but,  having  completed  the  Essay,  the 
most  arduous  portion  of  the  work,  he  found  leisure  to  deliber- 
ate and  to  write  upon  other  subjects,  to  which  his  attention  had 
been  strongly  directed.  At  the  new  year  he  was  honored  with 
a  visit  from  Mrs.  Siddons,  to  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting an  American  friend.  The  visit  was  accepted  as  a  happy 
omen,  and  his  correspondence  is  thus  pleasantly  resumed. 

""Stdenhah,  January  14,  1816. 

"Your  old  friend,  the  pensioner,  my  dearest  Alison, 
comes  again  his  quarterly  round  to  you.  As  the  compliments 
of  the  season  are  passing  thick,  and  the  tradesmen  exceedingly 
polite  in  swarming  about  me  with  their  good  wishes,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  to  present  also,  in  due  season,  my  compliments 
and  best  wishes  to  the  Exchequer  of  Scotland  !  More  pleasing 
visitants  than  tradesmen,  however,  have  done  me  the  honor  of 
calling  upon  me — independently  of  a  most  interesting  day  which 
Mrs.  Siddons  came  down  and  spent  with  us — a  day  in  which  we 
looked  often,  and  with  much  conversation,  at  your  likeness*  by 
Heming  in  my  parlor.  .  .  And  now  I  cannot  help  boasting, 
also,  of  my  hospitality  to  a  roHn^  who  slept  last  night  in  a  ge- 
ranium close  to  my  writing-table.  He  passed  the  night  in  my 
study,  and  in  the  morning  I  found  him  perched  over  my  folios^ 
on  which  he  had  bestowed  some  relics  of  his  presence,  as  if  in 
contempt  of  human  learning.  This  morning  he  pecked  the 
butter  instead  of  the  bread.  Another  bird,  I  suppase  his  mate, 
came  to  the  window,  fluttered  and  chirrupped;  we  opened  it, 
and  my  guest  flew  off"  and  joined  his  partner.  .  .  T.  C." 

*  The  medallion,  already  Dotioed 
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In  the  following  letter  to  his  sister  may  be  traced  the  firtt  in- 
dications of  a  malady,  which,  although  it  excited  no  serious 
apprehensions  at  the  time — nor  until  some  years  afterwards — 
was  nevertheless  slowly  gaining  ground,  till  at  last  it  clouded 
erery  cheering  prospect,  as  regarded  his  only  surviving  child. 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

STDKVHiJC,  January  16,  1816. 

Since  I  heard  from  you  last,  my  dear  Mary,  the  only 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  our  affairs  is,  that  Thomas  has 
been  sent  to  school,  and  has  come  back.  I  found  a  very  good 
school,  and  I  believe,  seriously,  that  his  health  would  have  con- 
tinued very  well  upon  the  whole;  but  as  no  institutions  are 
perfect,  we  heard  a  great  many  complaints  from  tht)  boy,  of 
such  hardships  as  boys  are  generally  obliged  to  suffer.  He 
pined  so  much,  and  his  mother  at  every  visit  to  him  was  so 
very  wretched,  and  found  such  dreadf\il  &ultB  with  the  school, 
that  I  would  not  again  undergo  the  worry  of  such  a  scene  for 
any  consideration  in  this  world.  His  mother's  fears  about  his 
health  laid  involuntary  hold  of  me,  though  I  argued  against 
them.  She  boded  his  death  so  often,  that  the  anticipation  be- 
came infectious.  I  have  been,  therefore,  obliged  to  set  my  face 
once  more  to  the  duty  of  teaching  him.  This  is  no  sinecure ; 
and  though  I  do  not  rest  yet  very  well,  I  force  myself  up  at  six 
every  morning,  and  set  about  his  Greek  and  Latin  by  seven.* 
I  give  him  three  good  hours  every  day  at  Greek,  Latin,  and 
writing  English,  and  have  other  masters  come  through  the  day. 
My  own  time  is  occupied  also  quite  sufficiently.  My  printing 
goes  on ;  and  if  the  printer  does  his  duty,  I  shall  be  out  in 
ApriL  I  saw  the  Traversesf  lately,  who  inquired  very  kindly 
after  you.  They  are  among  the  few  acquaintances  whom  I  shall 
study  to  retain,  for  I  believe  them  to  be  well-principled  and 
good-hearted  people.  Your  Sydenham  friends  are  very  well, 
and  often  desire  to  be  remembered  to  you.  *  *  *  has  at  last 
been  successful  in  getting  her  protegee^  Mrs.  Allsop,  on  the 

*  In  another  letter,  his  opinion  of  the  system  is  thus  stroogly  expressed : 
"  I  am  employed  some  hoars  a  day  hammering  Greek  and  Latin  mto  my 
boy's  head.  /  know  it  U  aU  nonsense  ;  but  I  cannot  act  up  to  my  theoiy, 
which  would  be  boldlif  to  leave  Greek  and  Latin,  and  instruct  him  in  other 
things.    Except  figures,  however,  he  learns  nothing  eLse.**    April  6. 

f  Old  and  8tea(fy  friends,  as  well  as  relations  of  the  Poet,  whom  Mr.  T., 
the  head  of  the  City  find,  smrrred  but  a  few  weeks. 
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stage,  who  gets  twelve  guineas  a  week.  She  has  made  a  most 
noble  exertion  in  getting  her  out  of  all  her  difficulties,  and  onoe 
more  before  the  public T.  C. 

Of  a  short  but  delightful  visit  to  Hampstead,  where  some  of 
his  earliest  and  dearest  friends  were  now  residing,  a  very  inter- 
esting record  is  preserved  in  the  following  letter.  The  Misses 
Hill,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  were  part  of  the  Edinburgh  "  flower- 
knot,"  so  often  mentioned  in  the  jPoet's  early  letters,  and  nearly 
related,  by  marriage,  to  Mr.  Richardson,  who  had  a  private  resi- 
dence near  the  Heath.  The  intellectual  resources,  thus  brought 
within  a  small  compass,  were  neither  few  nor  inferior ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  this  circle  was  often  brightened  by  the 
conversation  of  Mrs.  Joanna  Bailhe  and  her  sister,  the  charm  is 
complete.  The  letter,  though  rather  long,  possesses  a  romance- 
like interest  in  its  traits,  that  seem  to  recal  the  stirring  times  of 
the  Covenanters,  with  those  of  a  later  and  darker  period — the 
Reign  of  Terror ! 

Sydenham,  March  4, 1816. 

I  was  on  Friday  and  Saturday  at  Hampstead,  with  my 
good  friends  the  Hills,  and  found  them  better  than  usual  in 
their  health,  and  in  high  spirits,  on  one  account — namely,  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  a  favorite  brother,  who  has  been  many  years 
in  India,  and  now  proposes  to  come  home  and  live  with  them. 
He  writes  to  them  to  desire  that  they  will  consider  how  precious 
they  are  to  him — that  he  has  no  happiness  to  look  to,  in  coming 
home,  but  only  the  pleasure  of  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
their  society  ;  and  says,  if  their  health  require  it,  they  must  go 
to  the  South  of  Europe,  for  some  months,  and  recruit  them- 
selves. For  this  purpose  he  sent  home  money  this  winter  to 
defray  their  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  had  imagined  they  would 
go.  They  have  not  however  gone,  nor  mean  to  go.  This  good 
brother,  also,  sent  home  a  sum  of  money  to  an  old  uncle,  a  most 
eccentric  character,  who  is  too  independent  to  accept  of  assist- 
ance from  any  one,  and  who,  anticipating  the  Indian  brother's  in- 
tention, gave  the  money  to  the  Miss  Hills.  They,  again,  divided 
it  into  presents  for  their  little  nieces  and  family,  independent  of 
the  six  orphans,  whom  these  good  women  maintain  from  their 
own  little  income  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  a  year. 

These  are  fine  traits  of  human  nature.  I  found  my  excellent 
friends,  as  usual,  teaching  their  family  of  nieces,  with  whom 
they  rise  every  morning  at  seven,  and  continue  all  day  their 
schoolmistresses.     Their  joy  to  see  me  was  as  kind  as  ever.     I 
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Spent  a  most  delightful  day  and  a  half  with  them,  as  I  found 
their  affectionate  hearts  depressed  by  only  one  anxiety.  It 
was  on  having  received  a  letter  from  a  venerable  clergyman  of 
France,  Rabaut — the  brother  of  the  Historian  of  France.  Ra- 
baut  de  St.  Etienne,  who  is  seventy  years  of  age,  is  driven  into 
exile,  and  deprived  of  his  living,  by  the  unhappy  bigotry  that 
reigns  at  present  against  the  Protestants  in  France.  When  the 
Miss  Hills  were  abroad  at  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  they  met, 
in  the  South  of  France,  this  clergyman  Rabaut,  who  seems,  by 
his  letters,  to  have  formed  a  heart-felt  friendship  for  them ;  a 
proof  of  it  was  his  writing,  with  his  wife,  a  letter  to  them  on 
receiving  his  order  of  banishment,  though  he  had  only  two  days 
allowed  to  arrange  his  affairs  for  departure.  He  tells  shortly, 
and  with  a  saint-like  calmness,  the  story  of  his  calamity.  In  the 
Convention,  he  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Louis  XYL,  who  held 
secret  interviews  with  Louis's  Counsellor,  respecting  the  line  of 
conduct  to  be  pursued  by  them,  that  might  have  the  best  chance 
of  saving  the  monarch.  Louis  knew  the  fury  of  the  mountain 
faction,  and  wished,  as  the  best  chance  of  safety,  to  fly  from 
their  atrocity,  by  an  appeal  to  the  people.  By  an  understand- 
ing with  his  Counsellor  Deseze,  it  was  therefore  agreed  that 
Rabaut  and  the  other  moderator  should  vote  for  the  appeal  to 
the  people.  The  Robespierrians,  with  their  usual  inconsistency, 
first  dedared  that  the  votes  for  this  appeal  were  really  votes  for 
his  being  guilty,  which  was  false,  and  then  sent  those  who  had 
so  voted  to  the  guillotine,  for  having  tried  to  save  Louis,  which 
was  true.  Rabaut  and  his  brother,  Rabaut  de  St.  Ftienne,  the 
elegant  historian,  were  long  prescribed  and  pursued  by  the 
blood-hounds.  A  lady  in  Paris,  with  intrepid  humanity,  con- 
veyed intelligence  to  them,  that  if  they  would  come  to  her 
house,  she  had  a  secret  concealment  made  for  plate,  which 
should  be  their  asylum ;  and  assured  them  that  it  was  known 
only  to  one  man,  the  workman  who  had  made  it.  They  came 
and  lived  long  in  that  closet,  and  in  an  adjoining  room  which 
was  kept  secret  for  them.  There  Rabaut  de  St.  Ftienne  com- 
posed some  of  his  finest  writings.  One  day  the  poor  workman 
was  taken  up,  and  threatened  with  death  to  himself  and  his 
whole  family,  if  he  did  not  reveal  any  concealment  that  he  had 
ever  made  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  plate.  The  poor  man  was 
terrified  into  acknowledgment  of  the  only  one  he  knew,  namely, 
at  the  house  of  this  lady.  He  came  to  her  with  the  domiciliary 
visitants  of  Government,  and  said,  *'  I  know  that  you  would 
rather  give  up  all  your  plate  than  suffer  me  and  mine  to  be  ptit 
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to  death/*  He  thought  that  she  had  only  plate  secreted. 
**  What  hast  thou  done  !*'  said  the  lady.  "  The  two  Rabauts  are 
hid  there!" — The  man  looked  round;  there  was  no  time  to 
warn  the  victims.  The  oflScers  of  police  were  behind  him.  The 
poor  workman  fell  down  in  a  faint  and  was  long  before  he  could 
be  recovered.  Rabaut  de  St.  JStienne  was  taken  out,  and  im- 
mediately executed*  for  having  tried  to  save  the  Tyrant  Louis. 
His  brother  was  shut  up  in  a  high  room  of  a  prison,  that  had  a 
view  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Seine.  His  poor  wife,  who 
now  writes  to  my  friends,  used  to  tell  them,  that  during  her 
husband's  confinement,  expecting  every  day  his  execution,  she 
had  no  communication  with  him,  but  by  going  at  a  particular 
hour  of  the  day  to  the  river,  and  there  showing  him,  at  a  great 
distance,  herself  and  their  infant  child,  from  a  boat  which  she 
hired  to  stop  in  view  of  the  prison.  The  day  before  Rabaut  was 
to  have  been  guillotined,  the  death  of  Robespierre  and  his  fellow 
miscreants  opened  the  prison  doors  to  him. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Rabaut  preached  a  loyal  and 
eloquent  sermon  on  the  occasion.  He  has  since  been  w^ell  a£fect- 
ed  to  them ;  but  this  bigot,  the  Due  d'Angoul^me,  has  inflamed 
the  passions  of  all  Catholic  France ;  and  it  is  literally  true  that 
the  Protestants  are  persecuted  with  impunity.  This  infamous 
and  impohtic  principle — if  it  deserves  the  name  of  principle — 
this  raking  up  the  whole  memory  of  the  Revolution — has  in- 
cluded the  venerable  Rabaut,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  among 
the  exiled — for  what  ?  For  a  vote  which  was  expressly  punish- 
ed by  the  Jacobins  as  the  crime  of  Religion — a  vote  which,  it  is 
on  historical  record,  the  unfortunate  Louis  considered  himself 
as  the  best  for  his  cause,  which  his  friends  on  the  Convention 
could  give.  I  really  was  displeased  at  one  time  with  my  friends 
the  Whigs  for  premature  suspicion  of  the  Bourbons,  and  for 
judging  of  them  severely,  without  allowance  for  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed.  But  I  lament  to  find, 
from  such  proof  as  this,  and  the  tremendous  facts  adduced  by 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  that  whatever  Louis  XVIIL  may  be,  the 
rest  are  bigots  and  fools.  Rabaut's  father  and  grandfather  had 
been  Protestant  clergymen;  and  this  old  gentleman  used  to 
show  the  Miss  Hills  a  spot  near  his  house,  inclosed  by  precipioes, 
and  having  only  access  by  a  diflicult  pathway,  where  his  grand- 

*  And  what  adds  to  the  tragical  interest  of  the  stoir  is,  that  his  wi&» 
reaolTed  not  to  outlive  her  hustMiid,  perished,  like  another  Portia,  by  hor 
ofwiihaad 
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ftUier's  MHurregatioD  used  to  meet,  nben  it  was  a  crime  for  them 
to  be  found  assembled  in  their  heretical  worship.  SeutiDels 
were  placed  to  watch  the  approtich  of  the  getis  d'nrmes ;  the 
women  had  horaea  saddled  to  escape  at  a  moment's  warning ; 
the  pulpit  was  a  hig^  niche  among  the  crags.  There  they  used 
to  awemble  in  tempestuous  nights,  when  the  men  of  blood  were 
couched  within  their  dens.  The  Miss  Ililb  told  these  anecdotes 
to  wxx  James  Grahsme,  and  it  was  from  them  that  he  made 
np  his  dencriptioD  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Scottish  I^achings,  in 
times  of  persecntion.     Praj  look  at  tlie  passage  — 

■-  Tfaen  (launlleKaly. 
"nie  scattereil  few  would  meet  in  toaxe  deep  dril, 
Sj  rocks  o'ercanopied,  to  bear  tbe  voice — 
"am  biUiful  mslor'B  voice:  he,  by  tbe  gleam 
Of  sheeted  lightning,  oped  the  sacred  book. 
And  words  of  comfort  upoke,"  &c.* 

T.  C. 

Of  the  cordial  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Campbell,  several  instances  have  been  already  noticed, 
and  many  more  might  be  added  ;  but  nothing  could  place  tbe 
fact  in  a  more  amiable  light  than  the  following  letter,  in  which 
Scott  dimlges  a  plan  for  improving  the  means,  end  recovering 
the  personal  society,  of  his  friend. 

AbboieTObd,  s-uct.  MKLROfcE,  April  IB,  1818. 

by  DKAR  Tom, 

Ton  trill  argue,  from  seeing  uiy  unhiillowed  hand,  thai 
1  have  something  to  say  in  the  way  of  business ;  for  I  think 
both  yon  and  I  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  plague  our- 
selves (I  always  mean  the  writer — for  the  receiver  will,  I  trust, 
be  no  ways  discontented  in  either  case)  with  writing  letters  on 
mere  literature.  But  I  have  heard,  and  with  great  glee,  that  it 
is  hkely  that  you  may  be  in  Edinburgh  next  winter,  and  with  a 
view  of  lecturing,  which  cannot  fail  to  answer  well.  But  thia 
has  put  a  further  plan  in  my  head,  which  I  mentioned  to  no 
one  until  I  should  see  whether  it  will  meet  your  own  wishes 


,  IS  fcod  at  repeating  these  lines  vs  after  life ;  and  in  a  work, 

edited  bj  him  in  1SS7,  quotes  them  at  full  Length,  aa  appljing  to  the  WaJ- 
dgnoui  putor*  ie  tinies  of  penecution.  These  cmvcTsations  nith  tbe 
pastor,  iCuuiDT,  were  not  reported  tu  tin-  Author  of  "The  Sabbath,"  it  is 
beliered,  ontil  ^ter  the  poem  was  published ;  but  in  the  hietury  of  Co«eD- 
■ntiiig  timM,  as  sre^  rvder  is  aware,  *Dch  iDddenti  were  aa  frequent  in 
Scotiand  as  moog  tbe  fvotestants  eS  DauphktA*, 
Vot.  n.— 4 
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and  ideas ;  and  it  is  a  very  selfish  plan  on  my  part,  since  it  would 
lead  to  settling  you  in  Edinburgh  for  life.  My  idea  is  this. 
There  are  two  classes  in  our  University,  either  of  which,  filled 
by  you,  would  be  at  least  400/.  or  600/.,  yearly ;  but  which^ 
possessed  by  the  present  incumbents,  are  wretched  sinecures,  in 
which  there  are  no  lectures — or  if  any  lectures,  no  students — ^I 
mean  the  classes  of  Rhetoric  and  History.  The  gentleman  who 
teaches  the  first  is  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  and  might  be  asham- 
ed to  accept  of  a  coadjutor.  But  I  think  that  the  History  class, 
being  held  by  a  gentleman  who  has  retired  for  some  years  into 
the  north  country,  and  does  not  even  pretend  to  lecture,  (a  mere 
stipend,  often  of  a  petty  salary  of  100/.,  being  annexed  to  the 
ofiice,)  he  would,  for  shame's  sake,  be  glad  to  accept  a  colleague. 
And,  were  I  certain  you  would  bo  willing  to  hold  a  situation  so 
respectable  in  itself,  and  which  your  talents  and  deserved  repu- 
tation would  render  a  source  of  very  great  emolument,  I  think 
I  could  put  the  matter  in  such  a  light  to  the  patrons  of  the 
University,  as  would  induce  them  to  call  on  the  present  incum- 
bent, either  to  accept  you  as  his  colleague,  or  come  to  discharge 
his  duty  in  person,  which  he  would  not  do  for  the  salary.  The 
alternative  would  be,  tliat  he  should  accept  the  salary  which  he 
draws  at  present  (in  which  respect  he  would  be  neither  better 
nor  worse),  relinquishing  to  you  all  the  advantage  of  the  class 
besides,  which  I  assure  you  would  be  a  very  handsome  thing.  I 
have  mentioned  this  to  no  one,  and  I  request  you  will  not  men- 
tion it  to  any  one  (I  mean  in  Scotland),  until  your  own  mind  is 
made  up  about  it.  My  reason  is,  first,  that  there  would  be  some 
dehcacy  in  setting  the  matter  in  motion  ;  and  besides  that,  the 
said  incumbent  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  wish  well  to  in  many 
respects  ;  and,  though  I  censure,  I  do  not  derogate  from  my  re- 
gard, in  desiring  the  class  he  holds  in  my  Alma  Mater  should 
be  filled  by  such  a  colleague  as  you.  Yet  the  story,  in  passing 
through  two  mouths,  might  be  represented  as  a  plan  on  my 
part  to  oust  an  old  friend,  of  whom  I  may  certainly  say,  like  the 
dog  in  the  child's  tale,  "  The  kid  never  did  me  nae  ill."  If  this 
should  answer  your  views,  write  instantly,  that  is,  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two.  If  not,  wipe  it  out  like  the  work  of  the 
learned  Lipsius,  composed  the  first  hour  he  was  born,  and  say 
no  more  about  it.  Our  magistrates,  who  are  patrons  of  the 
University,  are  at  present  rather  well  disposed  towards  litera- 
ture ;  (witness  their  giving  me  my  freedom,  with  a  huge  silver 
tankard  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Justice  Shallow,)  and 
the  Provost  is  really^  a  great  man,  and  a  man  of  taste  and  read- 
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ing ;  BO  I  h*T6  strong  hope  our  point,  bo  advantageous  to  the 
Univereity,  may  be  carried.  If  not,  the  failure  is  mine^  not 
yours.  You  will  understand  me  to  be  sufficiently  selfish  in  this 
matter,  since  few  things  could  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  se- 
cure your  good  company  through  what  part  of  lifers  journey  may 
remain  to  me.  In  saying,  speak  to  nobody,  I  do  not  include  our 
valuable  friend  John  Richardson,  or  any  other  sober  or  well- 
judging  friend  of  yours.  Only  it  would  be  painful  to  me  if 
our  proposal  should  get  abroad,  being  an  imaginary  notion  of 
my  own,  unless  you  really  thought  it  would  suit  you.  I  beg 
my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  am  ever,  dear  Campbell, 
yours  moBt  truly^  Walter  Scorr. 

The  rsBuIt  of  this  conmiunication  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Gsmpbell,  however,  had  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  lecturing  in 
Bome  of  Uie  provinciai  cities ;  and  the  ofifers  were  too  encourag- 
ing to  be  lost  sight  of.  But  it  will  probably  occur  to  those  who 
knew  him,  that,  had  he  become  identified  with  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  as  his  illustrious  friend  proposed,  the  color  of  his 
fate  would  have  been  altered — new  energies  would  have  been 
called  forth  ;  and,  in  the  use  and  application  of  his  fine  classical 
knowledge,  some  of  those  bright  ideas  might  have  been  embodied 
in  poetry,  which  were  seldom  afterwards  drawn  forth  but  in  con- 
versation.    But  to  return  to  the  narrative  : — 

His  American  cousin,  the  new  laird  of  Ascog,  had  arrived  in 
Sydenham ;  and,  writing  to  his  sister,  July  18,  Campbell  reverts 
to  the  progress  of  her  **  nephew"  under  his  own  special  tutor- 
ship : — "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  you  are  right  respecting  the  util- 
ity of  Thomas's  correspondence ;  at  present,  as  he  has  begun 
Greek  and  French,  he  is  really  occupied  fully,  but  I  intend  soon 
to  drill  him  a  little  in  correspondence,  and  by  degrees  to  bring 
him  into  epistolary  habits.  Our  relation,  Frederick-Campbell- 
Stewart,  of  Ascog,  has  been  for  some  seven  weeks  in  the  village, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  us.  I  think  he  is  a  dying 
man,  although  his  French  physician  assured  him  that,  by  per- 
severing in  the  use  of  Iceland  moss,  and  following  the  regimen 
he  prescribed  to  him,  he  should  get  better.  He  left  France  for 
Mrs.  Stewart's  accouchement  She  was  delivered  about  ten  days 
ago  of  a  fine  boy. 

*^  This  young  man,  before  leaving  America,  made  an  agree- 
ment with  an  uncle,  who  thought  that  the  present  heir,  being 
an  alien,  could  not  succeed,  by  which  he  gave  up  a  fourth  to 
the  uuola,  and  Auotber  loarth  to  his  own  brother.    Thus  he 
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succeeds  to  only  1500/.  a-year,  and  that  is  burthened  with  so 
many  expenses  of  succession,  and  debts  on  the  estate,  that  he 
says  it  will  be  many  years  before  his  income  is  clear.  .  .  .  He 
is  an  amiable  man,  but  our  idea  of  his  taking  an  interest  in  our 
flEimily  proves  a  chimera !  I  have  equal  doubts  of  his  ability 
and  disposition ;  for,  though  he  is  mild  in  temper,  I  cannot  but 
perceive  that  he  is  not  a  prodigal.  ..." 

*^  I  come  now,  my  dear  Mary,  to  a  subject  which  it  is  painful- 
ly delicate  for  me  to  express,  but  which  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  my- 
self not  to  pass  in  silence.  It  is  my  inability  at  this  moment  to 
fulfil  the  intention  I  had  of  remitting  you  a  token  of  my  remem- 
brance, and  which  I  had  laid  aside  for  you,  in  distributing  my 
expenditure  for  the  year.  But  it  is  swept  away  from  me ;  and 
I  am  left  with  only  the  painful  consciousness  of  a  sincere  inten- 
tion. A  sum  of  money  advanced  by  *  *  on  my  account,  ten 
years  ago,  to  my  mother,  has  been  claimed ;  the  interest  ran  it 
up  to  92/.,  but  I  have  come  to  a  compromise  to  pay  60/.  You 
may  guess  what  a  slap  this  is  in  my  finances.  ...  I  have  writ- 
ten three  or  four  occasional  poems  since  winter,  some  of  which 
you  may  have  probably  seen  in  the  papers.  I  hope  in  the  course 
of  a  year  to  have  as  many  as  to  form  a  volume.  T.  C." 

Among  the  '^  occasional  poems*'  to  which  he  alludes,  is  one  to 
a  lady,*  never  published — "  On  being  presented  with  a  Sprig  of 
Alexandrian  Laurel :" — 

**  This  classic  laurel  I  at  the  sigkt 

What  teeming  thoughts  su^^gested  rise  1 
The  patriot's  and  the  poet's  n^t^ 

The  meed  of  semi-cleities ! — 
Men  who  to  death  have  tyrants  hurled, 

Or  bards  who  may  have  swayed  at  will 
And  soothed  that  little  troubled  world— 

The  human  heart,  with  sweeter  akOL 

Ah  I  lady,  little  it  beseems 

My  brow  to  wear  these  sacred  leaves ! 
Yet--like  a  treasure  found  in  dreams— 

Thy  gift  most  pleasanUy  deceives 
And  where  is  poet  on  the  earth 

Whose  self-love  could  the  meed  withstand, 
Even  though  it  fiur  outstripped  his  worth, 

Given  by  so  beautiful  a  hand  T  Ac — ^T.  0. 

The  popularity  of  Campbell's  Lectures  had,  to  a  certain 
amount,  anticipated  that  of  his  Spedmens.    The  consequence 

•  Miss  Eleanor  Wigram,  now  Un.  Unwin  Heathoote. 
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was,  that  the  publication  of  the  Jatter,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  in  April,  was  indefinitely  postponed.*  The  "  remarks  and 
selections"  with,  which  he  had  enriched  the  Lectures,  it  was 
alleged,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Specimens,  and  consequent- 
ly to  the  publisher,  who  had  agreed  to  pay  handsomely  for  the 
work.  The  result  was  a  momentary  hesitation,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Murray,  to  risk  the  publication ;  and  the  following  very  can- 
did letter  from  Campbell,  in  answer  to  his  objections,  shows  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  founded  his  hopes  of  success. 

Stdenham,  Jidy  17,  1810. 

Dear  Sir, 

....  You  may  have  objections  to  the  plan  of  publish- 
ing my  remarks  and  selections,  on  which  it  is  not  proper  for  me 
to  enter.  But  such  objections  as  relate  to  myself  and  the  work, 
I  think  I  can  remove.  My  friends  strongly  represent  to  me 
that,  so  far  from  the  publication  of  the  remarks  damping  the 
public  curiosity  towards  the  Lectures,  the  postponing  of  their 
appearance  is  more  likely  to  be  the  damper.  They  say  that  my 
appearance  at  the  Listitution  is  still  favorably  remembered,  but 
may  be  fsur  gone  from  people^s  memories  before  the  larger  work 
can  be  got  ready.  The  next  query  is,  Can  you  have  any  unwill- 
ingness to  print  the  Selections  and  Remarks  from  a  fear  of  their 
not  being  worth  publication  ?  If  this  were  really  the  case,  it 
would  be  high  time  for  us  both  to  think  more  seriously  how  to 
embark  in  a  more  extensive  work  of  this  kind,  if  (after  all  the 
time  and  pains  I  have  bestowed  on  it,  and  after  all  the  encour- 
agement respecting  it,  which  I  have  received  from  my  most 
judicious  friends,)  the  work  on  English  Literature  be  of  dubious 
value  in  the  eyes  of  my  publisher.  I  have  myself  a  very  dif- 
ferent idea  of  the  value  of  the  Selections,  and  should  expect 
them,  if  they  were  my  own,  to  be  a  lucrative  copyright.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  speak  of  my  own  compositions ;  I  can  only  say 
that  my  friends  have  approved  of  them,  and  that,  if  they  are 
mistaken,  it  is  not  fit  that  I  should  set  my  face  to  three  volumes 
of  Lectures  on  similar  subjects.  I  mention  it  as  a  bare  possi- 
bility (for  I  feel  that  my  character  should  debar  the  probability) 
that  my  ofi*er  to  release  you,  at  your  option,  from  the  bargain 


*  April  6. — He  writes :  **  It  haa  been  announced  that  Mr.  Murray  wishes 
my  *  RemarkB  on  English  Poetey*  to  form  part  of  my  *  Lectures  on  Ancient 
and  Modem  Poetry/  which  he  has  purchased ;  and,  therefore,  the  subordinate 
work  [Specimens]  will  be  deferri^  till  the  whole  Lectures  appear."— T.  0. 
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of  the  Lectures,*  may  be  misunderstood  as  a  wish  to  unfix  a 
thing  settled,  and  to  deprive  you  of  the  eventual  advantage  of 
them  when  finished.  Once  for  all,  let  me  convey,  that  I  shall 
make  any  deduction  from  the  price  of  the  future  Lectures,  that 
can  be  demanded  by  reason  or  liberality,  for  whatever  matter  is 
taken  out  of  the  Remarks  into  the  Lectures — if  the  Remarks  are 
published  before  the  Lectures : — that  I  only  speak  of  releasing 
you  in  order  to  your  convenience ;  and  that  I  am  willing  to 
make  any  arrangement  to  secure  the  Lectures  being  yours,  as 
soon  as  finished,  on  terms  which  shall  meet  your  own  approba- 
tion. It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  fairer.  I  should  have 
been  most  unwilling,  indeed,  to  have  suggested  any  new  arrange- 
ment, if,  upon  full  and  close  inspection,  the  materials  of  the 
Lectures  did  not  appear  such  as  my  finances  will  require  many 
years  to  bring  together.f  In  the  meantime,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
neither  your  interest  nor  mine,  that  the  gleanings  of  past  years 
should  be  wasted.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

T.  Campbkll. 

To  this  letter,  Mr.  Murray  returned  the  following  answer — 
couched  in  such  generous  and  friendly  terms,  that  Campbell 
returned  to  the  work  with  repewed  energy,  and  never  left  it 
until  the  three  volumes  were  before  the  public. 

Mt  dear  Sie, 

Mr.  DaviflOD  has  had  some  Gk>TenimeDt  work,  which  has  engrossed 
him  too  much  of  late.  He  now  promises  to  put  all  his  force  upon  the 
"  Specimens,"*  and  to  make  up  for  his  recent  aelays.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  assuring  you  how  much  I  feel  obliged  by  the  labor  which  you  are 


very  long  and  a  peculiarly  mtercstihg  

you  can  weave  innumerable  passages  of  great  beauty,  from  his  letters,  and 
all  the  touching  part  of  the  ufe  written  by  himself  I  assure  you,  I  think; 
when  you  have  given  scope  to  yourself  that  your  prose  is  not  to  be  sur- 
passed 

I  expect  very,  very  great  things  in  your  Ufe  of  Bums.  Don't  be  afiaid 
of  room.  In  haste,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Most  truly  yours, 
Thohas  Campbell,  Esq.  -  John  Muxeat. 

%  %  m  m  •  « 

*  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Mr.  Murrav  had  purchased  the  MS. 
Lectures ;  but  of  the  fact  I  have  no  positive  evidence  m  the  letters  before 
me. — See  Note,  page  108. 

\  John  Kemble  had  placed  his  whole  dramatic  librair  at  his  disposal — 
and  this,  with  Mr.  Heber's  rare  coUectieo,  had  affnded  Ouapbdl  every 
possible  fiunlity  for  perfecting  the  wovk. 
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To  the  following  letter  from  a  member  of  the  British  Got- 
ernment  in  Canada,  a  man  of  classical  taste  and  refinement, 
Campbell  attached  a  particular  value  ;  not  only  for  the  senti- 
ments it  expresses  towards  himself,  but  for  the  personal  regard 
he  entertained  for  the  writer — while  the  subject  alone  recom- 
mends it  to  every  reader  of  "  Gertrude." 

80  Craven-street,  JiiJy  23.  1816. 

Mt  deab  Sib, 

When  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Sydenham^  you  very 
politely  ooDseiited  to  honor  me  by  accepting  from  me  nn  Indian  pipe,  ur 
calumet  of  peace,  whidi  I  had  in  my  possession,  and  which  is  precise)^  the 
thing  meant  to  be  described  in  a  note  to  the  beautifid  poem  of  "^  Crcrtrude." 
I  now  take  the  liberty  of  sending  it  It  is  made  of  the  red  stone  found  on 
the  ahoree  of  Lake  Huron,  and  is  one  of  several  presented  to  Colonel 
M^DoaaU,  the  British  oommaadant  at  Michilimakinac,  by  the  chief  warrion 
of  the  Siouz,  and  other  western  and  south-western  tribes,  on  their  introduc- 
tioD  to  him,  when  they  came  to  assist  in  defending  that  fort  and  island 
against  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Americans,  in  the  summer  of  1814. 

Tou  may  recollect,  that  after  the  loss  of  our  squadron  on  Lake  £rie» 
under  your  gallant  countryman — the  unfortunate  and  ill-used  Captain  Bai> 
clay — the  enemy,  uncontrolled  on-^the  upper  lakes  (Erie  and  Huron),  em- 
barked an  army  for  the  reduction  of  Micnilimakinac.  Colonel  M'Douall 
then  commanded  it,  and  he  had  but  a  small  part  of  a  Fencible  Regiment, 
and  a  few  men  of  a  veteran  battalion — barely  sufficient  to  man  the  works 
of  the  fort — but  he  had  bands  of  native  warriors  encamped  in  tlie  island. 
The  enemy,  after  hovering  round  with  their  fleet  some  days,  at  hist  made  a 
descent  The  Indians  alone  met  them  before  they  had  proceeded  to  the 
fort,  and,  though  £eu*  inferior  in  number,  completely  routed  them,  and  killed 
their  commanding  officer.  They  were  forced  to  re^mbark,  and  we  kept 
Michilimakinac,  till,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  we  were  com- 
pelled  to  surrender  it,  contrary  to  our  faith  repeatedly  and  solemnly 
pledged  (o  the  poor  Indians  we  had  induced  to  embark  in  our  cau^if? ;  and 
by  thus  giving  up  the  favorite  point  of  rendezvous  for  their  friendly  tra- 
ders, we  have  abandoned  them  to  the  mercy  of  a  people,  who  acknowledge 
no  ties  of  honesty  or  humanity  in  their  tr^tment  of  these  poor  wretchea 
My  lHX>ther  happened  to  be  at  Michilimakinac  that  sunuuer,  and  his  friend 
Colonel  M'Douall,  among  other  Indian  ciuiosities,  gave  him  this  pipe— one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  real  calumet.*  I  brought  it  with  me  to 
England,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  acquaintances,  or  to  serve  as  a  token  of 

♦  He  said — and  stramed  unto  his  heart  the  boy : 
Far  differently,  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  Ctdumet  ofpeace^  and  cup  of  joy ; 
As  monumental  bronze,  unchanged  his  look ; 
A  soul  that  pity  touched,  but  never  shook : 
Trained  from  his  tree-rockerl  cradle  to  his  bier 
The  fierce  extreme  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
ImpassiTfr— fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  stok)  of  the  woods :  a  man  without  a  tear. 

Gketbudk,  p.  l.  Stanza  zziiL 
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remembrance  for  a  friend.  Wbat  unexpected  things  happen  to  na  in  our 
progress  through  life  !  such  as  we  not  only  could  never  have  anticipated^ 
out  which  are  so  far  out  of  the  line  of  probabilities,  that  we  can  scarcely 
beliere,  though  we  know  them  to  be  true  I  Little  did  I  imagine  that  I 
should  haTc  the  pleasure  of  presenting  this  calumet  to  the  first  poet  who 
has  honored  America  by  making  it  the  scene  of  a  poem  I  My  acquaint- 
ance with  book:)  !!« uot  so  cxtensiTe  but  that  I  may  be  incorrect  here,  in 
speaking  of  first  in  its  common,  ordinal  signification — in  tlie  other  sense  of 
the  word,  I  am  sure  T  am  right  I  feel  liow  insignificant  must  be  the  tri- . 
bute  of  prui.se  of  a  mere  native  Canadian,  to  poems  which  have  met  with 
universal  admiration  in  this  land  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste ;  but  I 
must  not  be  prevented,  by  fidse  delicacy,  from  doing  justice  to  my  own 
country,  in  assuring  you  that  the  autlior  of  **  Gertrude"  and  of  **  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope"  holds  there  the  first  place  in  tlie  rank  of  living  poeto  I 
It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  for  whatever  particuhir  beauties  of  description 
and  striking  delineations  of  character  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  or  tlie  '•  Corsair,"  it  is  evident,  from  their  peculiar  structure,  that  it 
requires  a  peculiar  taste  to  admire  them  as  poems — ^while  "  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope,"  on  the  contrary,  must  receive  unqualified  praise  so  long  as  the 
verses  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith  continue  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  Its  po- 
etical beauties  must  be  always  relished — undisguised  as  they  are  by  a 
versification  faulty  fn)m  carelessness,  or  absurd  from  studied  affectation. 

I  also  take  the  liberty  of  sending  with  the  pipe,  what,  when  you  have 
seen  it,  you  will  be  better  able  than  myself  to  caU  by  its  proper  name.  It 
is  a  concretion  formed  of  the  water  precipitated  down  the  faUs  of  Niagara, 
and  was  picked  up  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  where  the  water  strikes  after  its 
descent,  and  forms  a  tremendous  vortex.  It  has  no  beauties  to  reconumend 
what  of  itself  is  worthless — but,  in  your  own  words,  **  Tis  ditttance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view ;"  and  you  will  regard  it  with  a  poet's  eye.  Hap- 
py shall  I  be  if,  among  the  strange  events  that  come  round,  it  be  reserved 
for  me  to  accompany  you,  on  some  future,  though  not  for  distant  day,  to 
this  greatest  natural  curiosity  of  America,  and  perhaps  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  would  there  find  that  feeling 
very  general,  which  makes  me  prize  so  Jiighly  the  homn*  of  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  that  wherever  the  female  voice  aaopts  the  English  language  to 
its  powers  of  mehxlv,  the  author  of  ^  Erin  go  bragh"  must  be  look^  on 
with  delight,  and  will  ever  be  welcomed  with  rapture.  It  is  a  homage  we 
pay  to  ourselves ;  and  if  any  vanity  can  be  pardoned,  it  is  surely  that 
which  I  shall  discover  when,  on  my  return  to  Canada,  while  a  brother,  a 
sister,  or  a  friend,  in  reading  the  hues  on  the  unhappy  fiite  of  Poland,  and  the 
oppressions  in  India,  hhidl  lay  down  the  book,  as  I  have  often  done — ^too 
full  of  admiration  at  what  they  have  rend  to  carry,  f<L»r  some  moments,  their 
attention  farther — I  can  exclaim,  during  the  interesting  pause,  "I  knew 
Campbt^U !" 

Anxious  to  fulfil  mv  promise  of  making  you  acquainted  with  Nort<Mi,* 
I  could  not  find  him,  till  I  f^ow  him  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  attend- 
ing as  a  witncjv — nn  unlucky  blow  to  his  savage  tame — reducing  him  al- 
most to  the  degrading  level  of  mere  civilized  life.    I  asked  him  to  dine 


*  Tlie  liappy  re<«ult  of  this  introduction  was  the  explanation  already 
mentioned  in  reference  to  the  chieftain  **  Brandt,"  and  now  included  in  the 
notes  to  **  Gertrude  of  Wyoming." 
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with  me  on  Monday;  and  hope  to  be  honored  with  your  and  Mr.  Adama^ 
company  to  meet  him.  J.  B.  R. 

»  •  »  •  » 

The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  in  extending  his  lec- 
tures, in  a  laborious  revision  of  the  "  Specimens/'*  and  contri- 
buting short  articles  to  a  leading  periodical.  The  fastidious  del- 
icacy of  Campbell's  taste  is  proverbial ;  the  fear  of  a  misprint 
would  have  caused  him  a  sleepless  night,  and  sent  him  to  the 
printer's  early  in  the  morning — were  it  only  to  alter  a  letter,  or 
substitute  these  for  those. 

To  return  to  his  correspondents.  The.  following  letter,  from 
the  same  friend  whom  Campbell  had  introduced  to  his  **  JS^orth- 
em  brethren,"  gives  him  the  following  account  of  his  reception : 

''May  17,  1817. 

**  I  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  my  tour,  and  must  not  omit  to  offer 
you  my  acknowledgments  for  the  real  pleasure — the  very  great  gratifica- 
tion— I  received  in  consequence  of  the  mtroduction  you  favored  me  with  to 
Mr.  Soott  and  Mr.  Jeffrey,  With  the  latter  I  spent  a  day  at  his  pleasant 
residence  of  Craig  Crook.  Mr.  Scott  was  not  m  Edinburgh ;  but  when  I 
visited  Melrose  Abbey,  I  found  myself  in  the  nei^borhood  of  him,  who 
bad  given  such  interest  to  its  venerable  ruins.  He  was  spending  a  week 
or  two  at  his  seat  at  Abbotsford,  in  the  most  quiet  retirement,  upon  which 
his  kind  hospitality,  which  he  seemed  sincerely  happy  to  extend  to  a  friend 
of  Campbell's,  encouraged  me  to  intrude  for  a  night,  and  part  of  two  days. 
Exquisitely  sensible  as  I  am  of  the  treat  you  had  procured  for  me,  I  take 
some  credit  to  myself  that  I  had  the  grace  to  resist  his  invitation  to  pro- 
long my  visit — ^tliat  I  was  conscientious  enough  in  the  midst  of  my  feast,  to 
consider  that  the  enjoyment  was  not  mutual ;  and  that^  in  the  liuiguage  of 
our  profession,  there  was  wanting,  on  my  part,  the  consideration — the  quid 
pro  quo,  Mr.  Soott  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  particularly  desired  me  to  take  back 
to  you  their  most  cordial  assurancesi  The  weather  was  astonishingly  fa- 
vorable, and  enabled  me  to  aooomplish  more  than  I  had  dared  to  antici- 
pate. In  my  next,  and  probably  last  visit  to  Sydenham,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  thanking  you  personally  for  having  affwded  me  the  gratifica- 
tion, Qo  which  I  set  a  particular  value.  J.  B.  R." 

The  early  friendship  subsisting  between  Washington  Irving 
and  Campbell  has  been  already  noticed  ;  and  this  year  it  was 
strengthened  by  much  personal  intercourse.  £ar]y  in  the  sum- 
mer, while  meditating  an  excursion  across  the  Tweed,  Mr.  Irving 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Poet  at  Sydenham,  and,  at  parting,  CampbeU 
gave  him  a  letter  to  the  "  Great  Unknown.''  His  reception  at 
Abbotsford  has  been  long  familiar  to  the  public  in  his  printed 

*  Of  the  printed  sheets  of  this  work,  three  volumes  have  been  shewn  to 
me,  every  page  of  which  bears  more  or  less  testimony  to  the  editor's  taste 
and  viffQance  in  the  two-fold  office  of  poet  and  critic. 

4* 
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"  Recollections  of  Abboteford  and  Newgtead  Abbey  ;"  but  the 
interest  of  the  following  passage  will  lose  nothing  by  repetition  : 

**  The  conyersatioD,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  turned  upon  Campbell's  poem  of 
'  Gertrude  of  Wyomiug/  as  illustratiye  of  the  poetic  materials  furnished 
by  American  scenery.  Scott  spoke  of  it  in  that  liberal  style,  in  which  I 
always  found  him  to  speak  of  tne  writingB  of  his  contemporaries.  He  dted 
seyeral  passages  of  it  with  great  deliffht  '  What  a  pity  it  is,'  said  he, 
'  that  Campbell  does  not  write  more  ana  oflener,  and  giye  mil  sweep  to  hia 
genius  I  He  has  wings  that  would  bear  him  to  the  skies ;  and  he  does, 
now  and  then,  spread  them  grandly,  but  folds  them  up  again  and  resumes 
his  perch,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  launch  away.  He  don't  know,  or  won't 
trust,  his  own  strength.  Eyen  when  he  has  done  a  thing  well,  he  has  often 
roisgiyings  about  it  He  left  out  seyeral  fine  passages*  of  Lodiiel,  but  I 
got  him  to  restore  some  of  them.'  Here  Scott  repeated  seyeral  passages 
m  a  magnificent  style.  '  What  a  grand  idea  is  that,'  said  he,  '  about  pro- 
phetic boding,  or,  in  common  parlance,  second-sight—- 

"  Coming  eyents  cast  their  shadows  before  t" 

It  is  a  noble  thought,f  and  nobly  expressed  And  there's  that  ^oriooi 
little  poem,  too,  of  **  Mohenlindcn ;"  after  he  had  written  it^  he  did  not 
seem  to  think  mudi  of  it,  "  d  d  drum  and  trumpet  lines."  I  got  him 
to  recite  it  to  me ;  and  I  belieye  that  the  delight  I  felt  and  expressed,  had 
an  effect  in  inducing  him  to  print  it  The  ract  is,'  added  he,  'Campbell 
is,  in  a  manner,  a  bugbear  to  hmiself  The  brightness  of  his  early  success 
is  a  detriment  to  all  his  further  efforts.  He  is  afraid  of  the  shaaow  that 
his  own  fame  casts  before  him.' "  X 

The  truth  of  this  observation  is  but  too  well  confirmed  by 
the  numerous  fragments  discovered  among  his  papers!. 

In  the  choice  and  character  of  his  early  friend^,  Campbell  was 
singularly  happy.  Of  those  with  whom  he  had  associated  in 
the  intellectual  circles  of  Edinburgh,  the  majority  had  now  risen, 
or  were  fiast  rising,  into  that  degree  of  eminence  which  renders 
the  death  of  an  individual  a  loss  to  the  community.  Thus  far 
James  Grahame  was,  perhaps,  the  only  member  whose  loss  had 
occasioned  universal  regret ;  the  next  on  the  fatal  list  was  Fran- 

*  In  a  copy  of  Lochiel^  given  to  Miss  A ^  the  following  appeait  in 

Campbell's  handwriting: — 

**  Lines  omitted,  strangely,  though  approved  by  the  Man  of  Taste : — 

Wizard, — I  tell  thee,  yon  death-bvinff  raven  shall  hold 
His  feast  on  the  field,  ere  the  quarry  be  cold ; 
And  the  pall  of  his  wings  o'er  Culloden  shall  wave, 
Exulting  to  cover  the  blood  of  the  brave." — ^T.  C. 

\  With  respect  to  the  originality  of  this  thought,  see  the  conjecture 
bacarded,  voL  L,  1802-8. 

X  Quoted  firom  the  Puis  editioo  of  AhboUfcfd  amd  I^evaUad  Abbey, 
1886. 
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ds  Horner,  whose  shortrlived  but  well-employed  talents  require 
no  eulogy  in  this  place ;  but,  as  one  of  CampbelFs  warm  hearted 
friends,  his  name  is  entitled  to  a  brief  and  grateful  notice.  Hav- 
ing fallen  into  bad  health,  he  was  advised  to  try  the  influence 
of  a  milder  climate,  and  spent  the  winter  at  Pisa ;  but  the  ex- 
periment sadly  failed.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the 
full  vigor  of  intellect ;  and  in  the  English  cemetery  at  Leghorn, 
close  to  that  of  vSmoUett,  is  the  tomb  of  the  amiable  and  elo- 
quent Francis  Homer.  To  Campbell  this  event  was  a  source 
of  real  sorrow.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  he  says : — **  I  have  got 
on  with  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Horner,  which  relieves  my 
mind  from  a  task  which  I  feared  would  be  irksome.  It  seemed 
a  formidable  difficulty  to  get  the  imagination  afloat  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  moral  hero,  who,  with  all  his  thorough  excel- 
lence, had  his  chief  reputation  founded  on  his  war  against  the 
Bank  Restrictions,  and  his  pre-eminence  in  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee. Nevertheless,  the  heart  and  intellect  of  Horner  have 
afforded  me  better  inspiration  than  I  looked  for.  I  have  finish- 
ed about  seventy  lines.  T.  C." 

Of  the  seventy  lines  here  mentioned,  fourteen  only  have  been 
found ;  they  are  these : — 

Te  who  have  wept,  and  felt,  and  summed  the  whole 

Of  Virtue's  loss  in  Homer's  parted  soul, 

I  speak  to  you ;  though  words  can  ill  portray 

The  extinguished  light,  the  blessuig  swept  away, 

The  soul  high-graced  to  plead — high-skilled  to  plan. 

For  human  wdUOfU'C  gone,  and  lost  to  man  1 

This  weight  of  truth  subdues  my  power  of  song. 

And  gives  a  fidtering  voice  to  feelings  strong  I 

But  I  should  ill  acquit  the  debt  I  feel 

To  private  friendship  and  to  public  zeal. 

Were  my  heart's  tribute  not  with  theirs  to  blend, 

Who  loved,  most  intimate,  their  country's  friend  I 

Or  if  the  Muse,  to  whom  his  living  breath 

Gave  pride  and  comfort,  mourned  him  not  in  death !  .  .  .  . 

T.C. 

In  the  "pride  and  comfort*'  so  delicately  alluded  to,  the 
Poet  bears  grateful  testimony  to  the  active  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Homer  in  smoothing  the  way  for  him  on  his  first  settlement  in 
London.  This  co-operation  has  been  already  noticed  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Richardson  ;*  but  it  is  pleasing  to  observe 
that,  in  Campbell's  mind,  the  remembrance  of  a  kindness,  in 

»  See  Quarto  Edition  of  Poems,  VoL  L    1802-9-4. 
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word  or  deed,  was  as  warm  as  it  was  lasting.  Although  hut  a 
fragment  of  the  Monody  has  heen  recovered,  there  is  good  reason 
to  helievo  that  it  was  finished.  It  was  read  at  Holland  House, 
as  he  has  told  us,  though  "  not  approved ;  *'  *  and  from  his  often 
adverting  to  it  in  his  subsequent  correspondence,  he  appears 
conscious  of  having  done  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  friend. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  reminiscences  of  this  spring  was 
the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  "  Nature's  sternest 
painter,  yet  the  best,"  which  is  thus  recorded : — 

"  The  first  time  I  met  Crabbe  was  at  Holland  House,  where  he,  Tom 
Moore,  and  mvscll^  lounged  the  better  part  of  a  day  about  the  Park  and 
Library ;  and  I  can  answer  for  one  of  the  party,  at  least>  being  very  much 
pleased  with  it  Our  conversation  was  about  novelists.  Your  fiitherf  was 
a  strong  Fieldingite,  and  I  as  sturdy  a  SmoUettitc.  His  mildness  in  literary 
argument  struck  me  with  surprise  in  so  stem  a  painter  of  nature ;  and  I 
could  not  but  contrast  the  unassumingness  of  his  manners  with  the  origi- 
nality of  his  powers.  In  what  may  be  called  the  ready-money  small-ttdk 
of  conversation,  his  facility  might  not,  perhaps,  seem  equal  to  the  known 
calibre  of  his  talents ;  but  in  the  progress  of  conversation  I  recollect  re- 
marking that  there  was  a  vigilant  snrewdness  that  almost  eluded  you,  by 
keeping  its  watch  so  quietly.  Though  an  oldish  man  when  I  saw  him,  he 
was  a  '  laudator  temporis  acti*  but  a  decided  lover  of  later  times.  The  part 
of  the  morning  which  I  spent  with  him  and  Tom  Moore  was  to  me,  at  least, 
of  memorable  agreeableness.  T.  C." 

The  following  l^tt^r  is  addressed  to  the  venerable  Poet  him- 
self:— 

''Stdenhak,  July,  1817. 

**  I  sent  an  apology  to  Lady  H.  for  not  being  able  to  dine 
at  Holland  House  to-day ;  and  that  very  moment  I  felt  that  I 
owed  also  an  apology  to  you  for  not  testifying,  by  my  acceptance 
of  the  invitation,  the  high  value  which  I  attached  to  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  you.  It  was,  indeed,  an  indispensable  en- 
gagement that  kept  me ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  humili- 
ating self-reflection  to  have  neglected  such  an.  occasion  of  being 
in  the  company  of  Crabbe.  You  thought  me  an  old  man ;  J  but, 
in  addressing  yo««,  my  dear  sir,  1  feel  myself  younger  than  even 

*  ''None  but  the  Holland  £umly  have  seen  the  sketch  of  the  Monody.  At 
Lady  H's  earnest  desire  I  showed  it  to  her ;  and  will  you  believe  it  t  t^ 
illiherality  of  your  Liberal  party  is  such,  that  I  saw  I  had  given  a  little 
umbrage  at  Holland  House,  by  one  line  in  praise  of  Oanning^  eloquence, 
who,  so  nobly  for  an  antagonist,  passed  an  eulogy  on  Hoiner.  But  thiBtt  line 
^hall  stand  1— T.  C." 

f  This  letter  is  addressed  to  his  son,  the  Editor  of  his  Works. 

X  Calculating  from  the  time  [1798]  when  Campbell  published  his  "Plea- 
sures of  Hope.** 
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the  difference  of  our  years  might  seem  to  justify.  I  have  a  very 
youthful  feeling  of  respect ;  nay,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  the 
liberty  of  saying  so — I  have  something  of  a  filial  upward-look- 
ing affection  for  your  matured  genius  and  patriarchal  reputa- 
tion. This  reverence  for  your  classic  name  would  have  been 
equally  strong  in  my  mind,  if  I  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  you,  which  your  kind  manners  have 
made  a  proud  era  in  the  little  history  of  my  life.  That  time,  and 
that  spot — in  the  library  of  Holland  House — I  shall  never  for- 
get, when  you  shook  me  a  second  time  by  the  hand.  It  must 
be  one  of  the  most  enviable  privileges  of  your  senior  and  superior 
merit  to  confer  pleasure  on  such  men  as  myself^  by  recognising 
them  as  younger  brothers  of  your  vocation.  One  token  of  your 
kindness  was  a  promise  to  give  me  a  day  of  your  society.  I 
would  not  be  importunate  on  this  head ;  but  I  cannot  help  re- 
minding you  of  it,  and  assuring  you  that  Mrs.  Campbell  has  a 
very  proper  sympathy  with  me,  in  the  enthusiasm  which  I  feel 
to  have  the  honor  of  your  presence  under  my  own  roof.  Our 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Rogers,  I  trust,  will  accompany  you  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  fix  the  day.  T.  C." 

The  day  was  accordingly  fixed ;  but  in  the  mean  time — his 
attention  being  drawn  to  another  subject — Campbell  tells  his 
sister  that,  "  in  the  midst  of  his  printed  sheets  of  prose  he  was 
preparing  some  verses  for  the  festival  in  honor  of  Jonn  Kemble.'' 
The  day  was  at  hand ;  and  the  verses — ^which,  he  had  been  told, 
would  come  with  peculiar  grace  from  one  who,  during  fifteen 
years,  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  '^  the  Siddons''  and  Kem- 
bles — were  ready  for  the  occasion.  A  note  from  the  secretary 
of  the  committee  was  addressed  to  Campbell  in  these  words : — 

"  June  24.  I  am  desired  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  committe  to  return  you 
their  sincere  thanks  for  the  permission  you  have  so  kindly  given  them,  of 
printing  your  beautiful  Ode ;  but  thev  ooocur  in  the  opinion  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  distributed  at  the  dinner.  It  is  hardlv  necessary,  I  presume,  to 
inform  you  that  your  health  will  be  proposed ;  but,  for  fear  it  should  not 
have  occurred  to  you  that  our  gratitude  would  eagerlv  seize  the  only  op- 
portunity it  may  probably  ever  have,  of  paying  you  this  feeble  tribute  of 
respect  and  admiration,  I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  our  intention  that 
you  may  not  be  unprepared  for  it.  0.  K" 

On  the  2'7th  of  June  the  festival  was  duly  celebrated  at 
Freemason's  HaU ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was  any  testimony  of 
public  favor  more  emphatically  expressed.  In  rendering  homage 
to  John  P.  Kemble,  all  political  bias  was  forgotten.     Cordial 
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unanimity  influenced  the  assembly ;  and  if  the  representativQB 
of  native  genius  ever  met  to  do  honor  to  an  individual,  it  was 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  To  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
the  festival  more  fully  than  its  connexion  with  the  Poet's  his- 
tory may  warrant,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  expected;  but  an 
extract  from  the  poem  itself  cannot  fail  to  gratify  the  reader. 

*  Pride  of  the  British  stage, 

A  loDg  and  last  adieu  I 
Whose  image  brought  the  heroic  ago 

Revived  to  Fancy's  view ! 
Like  fields  refreshed  with  dewy  light, 

When  the  sun  smiles  its  last, 
Thy  parting  presence  makes  more  bright 

The  memory  of  the  past ; 
And  memory  conjures  feelings  up, 

That  wine  or  music  need  not  awell, 
As  high  we  raise  the  festal  cup, 

To  Kemble — fare  thee  well  ^  .  .  .** 
''And  there  was  many  an  hour 

Of  blended  kindred  fame, 
When  Siddons's  auxiliar  power 

And  sister  magic  came. 
Together  at  the  Muse's  side 

The  tragic  paragons  had  grown — 
They  were  the  children  of  her  pride, 

Ihe  columns  of  her  throne ; 
And  undivided  favor  ran 

From  heart  to  heart  in  their  applauBe, 
Save  for  the  gallantry  of  man 

In  lovelier  woman's  cause,"  Ac — Poxms,  p.  124. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  as  previously  arranged,  Campbell  had 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  Mr.  Crabbe  at  Sydenham ;  and  the 
honored  guests  who  assisted  at  the  Convivium  Poeticum  were 
Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Moore.  Who  else  were  present  I  have  not 
learnt ;  but  to  convert  common  fare  into  an  Attic  feast  more 
guests  were  not  required.  From  the  memoranda,  in  Campbell's 
own  hand,  relating  to  that  day,  I  make  a  few  extracts : — ; 

"  One  day — and  how  can  it  fail  to  be  memorable  to  me,  when 
Moore  has  commemorated  it? — Crabbe,  Rogers,  and  Moore 
came  down  to  Sydenham,  pretty  early  in  the  forenoon,  and 
stopped  to  dine  with  me.  We  talked  of  founding  a  Poets' 
Club,  and  set  about  electing  the  members,  not  by  ballot,  but 
vivd  voce.  The  scheme  failed — I  scarcely  know  how ;  but  this 
I  know,  that  a  week  or  two  afterwards  I  met  with  Mr.  Perry, 
of  the  *  Morning  Chronicle,'  who  asked  me  how  oar  Poeta'  Club 
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was  going  on.  I  said  '  I  don't  know.  We  have  some  difficulty 
in  giving  it  a  name ;  we  thought  of  calling  ourselves  The  Bees? 
'  Alb/  said  Perry,  ^  that's  a  little  different  from  the  common  re- 
port ;  for  they  say  you  are  to  be  called  Tke  Wasps  F  I  was 
so  stung  with  this  waspish  report,  that  I  thought  no  more  of 
the  Poets'  Club.*  T.  C." 

Returning  to  the  pleasant  subject,  he  thus  writes  to  his  sister : 

"  Jvdy  15.  How  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  on  Wednes- 
day last !  Crabbe,  the  venerable  old  bard,  Moore,  and  Rogers, 
dined  with  me !  We  had  a  most  pleasant  day.  The  sky  had 
lowered  and  rained  till  they  came,  and  then  the  sun  shone  out. 
'  Tou  see,'  I  said  to  my  guests,  *  that  Apollo  is  aware  of  our 
meeting  !*  .  .  .  Crabbe  is  absolutely  delightful — simple  as 
a  child,  but  shrewd,  and  often  good-naturedly  reminding  you  of 
the  best  parts  of  his  poetry.  He  took  his  wine  cheerfully — ^far 
from  excess ;  but  his  heart  really  seemed  to  expand  ;  and  he 
was  full  of  anecdote  and  social  feeling.  .  .  .  We  have 
formed  a  Poets'  Club,  in  which  I  hope  Scott,  Byron  and  Miss 
Baillie  will  join  us,  as  invited.  Crabbe  is  to  be  president,  and 
myself  secretary.  We  are  to  have  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Rogers's, 
on  Monday,  to  settle  the  further  election  of  members.  Crabbe, 
at  this  time,  is  about  sixty-five,  with  a  very  expressive  counte- 
nance and  benignant  manner.  T.  C." 

Again: — "t/Wy  17.  I  could  have  wished  you  all  to  have 
been  about  me  a  few  days  ago.  I  had  a  quorum  of  the  Poets 
at  Sydenham,  and  among  them  the  venerable  Crabbe.  You 
would  like  him,  I  am  sure,  as  I  do.  He  is  simple  and  original." 
These  extracts  may  show  how  much  Campbell's  mind  was  en- 
grossed by  this  delightful  topic ;  he  reverts  to  it  again  and 
again.  **  How  could  he  forget "  what  "  Moore  has  commemo- 
rated 9"  We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  without  a  quota- 
tion from  the  lines  referred  to  :f — 

*  How  freshly  doth  my  mind  recall, 

'Mong  the  few  days  Fre  known  with  thee, 
One  th^  most  buorantly  of  all. 

Floats  in  the  wake  of  memory  I    .    .     " 

"  He4  too,  was  of  our  feast  that  day, 

•  Letter  addressed  to  the  Rey.  G.  Crabbe,  (son  of  the  Poet)  Works, 
ed  1884. 

f  Verses  to  the  poet  Orabbe's  Inkstand  Moore's  Works,  p.  462.  In  a 
note  to  these  versee,  it  is  mentioi^  thai  the  party  was  limited  to  the/wr 
poets. 

X  Rogers. 
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And  all  were  guests  of  One  whose  hand 
Hath  shed  a  new  and  deathless  ray 

Around  the  lyre  of  this  great  land : 
In  whose  Bea-odes — as  in  those  shells 

Where  Ocean's  voice  of  majesty 
Seems  still  to  sound — ^immortal  dwells 

Old  Albion's  Spirit  of  the  Sea. 
Such  was  our  host    ..." 

Besides  the  Ode  for  the  "  Kemble  Festival,"  Campbell  tells 
his  sister  that  he  had  composed  several  other  pieces ;  but  of 
these  one  only  has  been  given  to  the  public,  namely,  ^*  Lines  to 
a  Lady,  on  her  sending  me  a  Seal  with  the  Campbell  Crest" 
"  I  sent  them,"  he  says,  "  to  K.  M.,  on  her  marriage  with  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Windham's ;  but  the  Monody  on  Homer  has 
not  proceeded  beyond  some  eighty  lines,  and  is  not  nearly  fin- 
ished. I  have  had  other  little  literary  jobs,*  which  have  taken 
up  my  time,  and  I  am  printing  still ;  for,  entirely  owing  to  the 
printer's  slowness,  I  have  got  over  the  publishing  time ;  but  the 
printer  and  I  shall  have  certainly  parted  in  September,  and  then 
Mr.  Murray  may  publish  whenever  he  pleases."  In  another 
letter  he  says  :  *^  The  quotations  are  from  books  that  cannot  be 
sent  to  press.  I  have  no  amanuensis ;  and  the  copying  and 
correcting,  after  all  the  other  trouble  I  have  had,  is  still  a  bur- 
then upon  me.  I  assure  you,"  he  adds,  with  marked  emphasis, 
**  none  but  literary  men  can  conceive  what  a  slave's  life  it  is  to 
get  out  a  book,  let  it  be  good,  bad,  or  indifierent."f 

4c  fk  *  *  m 

In  November  the  nation's  hope  was  suddenly  blasted  by  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  and,  in  the  general  distress 
which  followed,  it  was  suggested  to  Campbell  that  some  tribute 
of  sympathy  from  his  pen  would  be  very  acceptable  and  sooth- 
ing to  the  public.^  The  sudden  check  given  by  this  calamity 
to  a  numerous  theatrical  corps  was  severely  felt ;  and  the  com- 

*  Various  articles  for  the  EncydopoBdia — DramaJpemoitheneSj  Dryden, 
j  Extract  from  a  letter  to  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Ralph  Stevenson. 
I  "  We  are  all  very  gloomy,  and  really  disposed  to  be  ao,  at  the  theatre ; 
and  when  we  are  open  it  will  be,  in  unison  with  the  public  feeling,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  number  of  performers  now  askmg  for  relief  Why 
should  I  tell  you  this  in  particular  f  Because  I  wish  to  have  the  talents 
of  your  friend  Mr.  Campbell — ^which  I  know  will  come  from  the  heart,  to 
vibrate  with  the  Borrows  of  our  own,  on  the  double  loss  the  public  have 
sustained.  .  .  Pray,  pray  lose  no  time,  and  no  interest  you  can  use  with 
Mr.  Campbell  to  favor  us ;  and  when  it  shall  be  delivered,  come  and  hear 
it" — Ertraet  of  a  letter  from  the  Manager  to  a  friend  of  Campbeltt, 
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mittee  being  very  anxious  to  re-open  their  house,  as  soon  as  the 
funeral  solemnities  were  over,  Campbell  agreed  to  prepare  a 
Monody  for  the  occasion,  and  received  the  following  letter : — 

«  JVbtwi^fr  18,  1817. 

"  I  smcerely  thank  you  for  the  kindness  and  readiness  with  which  you 
have  honored  my  note.    The  whole  intention  is  secret :  and,  save  at  head- 

rrters,  is  no  where  known  out  of  our  committee  room.  The  object  is 
:  that,  our  establishment  having  felt  the  loss  of  employment  very  se> 
verely,  and  in  order  to  relieve  them  without  sacrificing  our  own  feeunffs, 
or  those  of  the  public — ^which  are  in  unison  with  our  own — ^we  should  de- 
vote the  rest  of*  the  week,  after  the  funeral,  to  their  benefit,  with  the  per- 
formance of  sacred  music.  And,  having  privatelv  consulted  Ihe  public 
authorities,  it  has  been  not  only  approved,  but  applauded ;  and  the  mten- 
tion  will  be  promoted  as  an  object  of  relief  becoming  the  public  aid  But 
it  is  not  known  that  there  will  be  a  Monody ;  that  the  theatre  will  be  in 
mourning,  especially  the  Royal  Boxes ;  ana  that,  amongst  other  pieces  of 
music,  we  shall  have  a  selection  of  those  in  *  Saul,*  and,  in  particular,  the 
'  Dead  March,'  by  special  intimatioa  I  do  not  think  the  dress  of  the  The- 
atre will  be  known  before  it  opens,  as  it  will  be  done  in  the  evening---or 
rather  night  of  the  Funeral ;  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  make  the 
preparations  unobserved  You  may  believe  I  have  great  anxiety  to  be- 
hold the  intentions  of  the  committee  well  executed ;  but  my  mind  is  per- 
fectly liberated  about  the  Monody ^  since  I  have  received  the  &vor  of  your 
Dota  The  funeral  is  fixed  for  limrsd^  next ;  but,  my  good  sir,  I  pray 
as  early  a  communication  as  possible ;  vx  althou^  we  may  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  an  Angelica  to  deliver,  we  must  still  be  anxious  about  Angelica's 
memory.  P.  M." 

The  result  of  these  preparations  more  than  realized  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  audience,  relieved  the  distress  of  the  performers, 
and  reflected  new  honor  on  the  Poet,  whose  heart  was  in  the 
subject.  The  lines,  though  composed  at  so  short  a  notice,  bore 
the  stamp  of  calm  deUberation,  and  were  recited  by  Mrs.  Bart- 
ley  with  great  taste  and  feeling.  In  a  few  days  they  appeared 
**  in  every  newspaper  of  the  kingdom  ;"  but  before  they  were 
printed,  copies  were  sent  by  the  author  to  the  Prince  Regent 
and  Prince  Leopold.  "  The  Prince,"  he  tells  Mr.  Gray,  "  like  a 
true  gentleman,  sent  me  a  very  polite  and  kind  acknowledg- 
ment on  receipt  of  the  Lines.  From  Carlton  House  I  had  no 
news ;  but  I  dare  say  they  were  not  presented  to  our  worthy 
Regent."  Some  additional  particulars  occur  in  his  correspond- 
ence. In  his  usual  unaffected  way,  when  speaking  of  himself, 
or  his  poems,  he  writes  to  his  sister  : — "  Nov,  20.  As  I  know 
you  take  an  interest  in  whatever  I  write,  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
verses  on  the  death  of  our  poor  Princess.  I  hardly  think  them 
worth  mentioning  for  their  poetry  ;  but  they  sincerely  express 
what  a  whole  kingdom  has  felt.  T.  QP 
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To  these  extracts  firom  his  letters,  a  few  lines  from  the  poem 
itself  may  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  ;  and  the  apostrophe 
is  eminently  beautiful.^ 

To  return  from  occasional  poetry  to  his  public  lectures  on  the 
Poets  :  On  December  18,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roscoe, 
informing  him  that  the  new  Institution  in  Liverpool  had  just 
been  opened  with  a  lecture  on  the  progress  of  literature  and 
science.  It  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Traill,  one  of  the  committee, 
should  commence  the  new  year  with  a  course  on  Natural  His- 
tory twice  a  week ;  and  all  were  of  opinion  that  a  series  of 
lectures  by  Campbell  would  be  very  popular. 

Having  expressed  a  wish,  on  account  of  his  still  delicate  lungs, 
to  know  something  of  the  dimensions  of  the  lecture-room,  and 
the  number  of  the  audience  he  should  have  to  address,  he  was 
informed  that  the  "  room  was  very  pleasant,  easy  for  the  voice, 
and  contained  about  500  seats.*'  This  was  all  satisfactory ;  the 
invitation  was  accepted ;  but  his  health  '*  being  unequal  to  the 
undertaking,"  the  terms  and  period  for  commencing  were  left 
open. 

**  Trifling  as  it  would  be,"  he  writes,  January  2,  **  to  hunt 
ftfter  such  a  mark  of  popularity  as  that  of  being  selected  for 
public  readings,  it  is  a  very  agreeable  token  when  it  comes.  It 
18  a  side-symptom  which  in  poets — the  warmest  of  all  warm- 
blooded animals  by  nature — it  would  be  very  absurd  if  they  did 
not  feel  as  a  compliment.  You  will  ask  me  what  I  have  been 
doing  ?  This  has  been  a  tremendous  winter  to  me.  It  is  not 
moping  nor  imagining  suspension  of  powers,  from  the  vis  iner- 

♦  "  Daughter  of  England  I  for  a  nation's  sighs, 
A  nation's  heart,  went  with  thine  obsequies  1 
Oft— oft  shall  time  revert  a  look  of  grief 
On  thine  existence — beautiful  and  brief  I 
Fair  spirit !  send  thy  blessing  from  above, 
On  realms  where  tliou  art  canonized  by  Love ! 
Give  to  a  father's — ^husband's  bleeding  mind. 
The  peace  that  angels  lend  to  human  kind : 
To  us,  who  in  thy  loved  remembrance  feel 
A  sorrowing,  but  a  soul-ennobling  zeal — 
A  loyalty  that  touches  all  the  best 
And  loftiest  principles  of  England's  breast ! 
Still  may  thy  name  speak  ccxmfort  from  the  tomb- 
Still  in  the  Muses'  breath  thy  memory  bloom  I 
They  shall  describe  thy  hfe — ^thy  form  portray  I 
But  all  the  love  that  mourns  thee  swept  away, 
Tis  not  in  language  or  ezpretsire  arts 
To  paint—Te  feel  it,  Briton,  in  your  heartar 
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(tor,  bat  literally  from  being  knocked  up  by  bodily  pain.  It  is 
singular  to  say  that  it  arises  from  the  suspension  of  the  cold- 
ba&.  I  had  owed  much  to  the  use  of  it ;  but  from  an  internal 
complaint,  I  was  obliged  to  suspend  it,  and  use  the  tepid ;  and 
hence,  my  physician  says,  the  .unbracing  effect  of  the  latter  has 
brought  on  a  sensibility  to  cold,  which  the  other  kept  off." 

Then,  adverting  to  a  very  general  topic*  at  the  time,  he  in- 
quires— "  Was  there  ever  such  folly  as  to  risk  the  reading  of 
such  matter  before  a  crowd,  by  a  man  with  a  legal  wig,  in  order 
to  make  the  waggery  of  the  parody  more  striking  by  the  con- 
trast of  solemnity  ?  My  friend  stood  next  to  a  serious  man,  an 
elderly  clergyman,  whose  risibility  could  not  be  suppressed — 
though  he  told  him  that  he  condemned  the  licentiousness  of 
the  parody  as  much  as  man  oould  do.  The  whole  Court — aU 
but  the  crown  lawyers — was  in  a  roai\  I  am  a  cool  politidaiiy 
but  I  hate  scripture  parodies.  T.  C." 

Another  communication  from  Mr.  Roscoe  brought  the  agreear 
ble  intelligence  that  everything  was  arranged  for  the  lectures ; 
that  the  committee  would  at  once  insure  him  a  hundred  guineas 
for  the  course  he  had  mentioned,  free  of  all  expenses ;  the 
amount  was  to  be  raised  from  the  tickets  of  non-proprietors, 
and,  in  case  it  exceeded  that  sum,  the  whole  was  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  lecturer.  "  From  the  very  general  desire  of  hear- 
ing you,"  adds  Mr.  Roscoe,  "  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  your  receipts  will  considerably  exceed  the  sum  guaran- 
teed.''  To  this  offer  Campbell  made  some  objections ;  as  the 
sum  was  insufficient  to  reimburse  him  for  the  expenses  he  must 
necessarily  incur  by  leaving  his  other  engagements,  travelling, 
<Src.  He  was  then  informed,  by  the  same  kind  friend,  that  the 
committee  "  would  guarantee  that  his  receipts  should  not  be 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  guineas,  and  as  much  more 
as  the  subscriptions  might  produce.  "  However  unwilling,"  he 
adds,  *■''  to  hold  out  promises  not  likely  to  be  realized,  I  shall  be 
much  disappointed  if  your  receipts  do  not  greatly  exceed  that 
amount.  Independently  of  the  esteem  and  admiration  which 
are  due  to  you,  wherever  our  language  is  known,  you  have  con- 
nexions here,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  serviceable  to 
you,  and  friends,  who  will  be  anxious  to  render  your  stay  among 
them  as  pleasant  as  they  can." 

Nothing  further  remained  to  be  done  except  to  fix  the  time, 
■        I         ■  ■    ■     ■ 

•  Thi  iml  oT  Hona— Letter  to  WHliam  Oray,  Eiq. 
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which  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  decision ;  for  '*the  oommittee," 
it  was  added,  **  would  consider  themselves  inexcusable,  if  they 
interfered  in  the  shghtest  degree  with  his  objects  in  London. 
I  have  noticed  these  arrangements  more  minutely,  perhaps,  than 
they  may  appear  to  deserve ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
his  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Roscoe,  to  show  with  what  dehcacy 
and  good  feeling  everjrthing  was  made  subservient  to  the  honor 
and  advantage  of  the  Poet. 

Campbell  had  now  the  prospect  of  renewing  his  acquaintance 
with  Liverpool  in  a  manner  that  was  quite  in  harmony  with  his 
own  taste,  and  the  wishes  of  his  friends.  The  month  of  May 
was  to  have  found  him  at  his  post,  but  numerous  obstacles;  both 
of  a  public  and  private  nature,  were  thrown  in  the  way ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  October  that  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Liverpool.  His  reception  was  as  gratifying  as  either 
Campbell  or  his  friends  could  desire ;  it  more  than  realized  the 
prediction  of  Mr.  Roscoe — both  as  to  the  number  of  the  au- 
dience and  the  amount  of  subscriptions.  The  course  embraced 
the  same  subjects — but  with  an  improved  arrangement — ^as  that 
delivered  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  London.  From  these  lec- 
tures, however,  public  attention  was  suddenly  and  painfully  di- 
verted, first  by  the  lamented  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
member  for  Westminster ;  the  poHtical  agitation  that  followed ; 
and  lastly,  by  the  demise  of  Queen  Charlotte. 

For  the  following  reminiscence  of  the  course,  I  am  indebted 
to  a  correspondent. 

**  Mr.  Campbell's  lectures  at  Liverpool  were  listened  to  with  a  delight 
and  enthusiasm,  well  remembered  by  those  who  had  the  gratification  of 
hearing  them.  When  the  first  two  lectures  of  the  course  had  been  de- 
livered, the  series  was  suspended  during  the  pause  of  universal  sympathy. 
.  .  .  .  When  the  course  was  resumed,  Mr.  Campbell  was  mvited  to 
repeat  the  lectures  previously  given.  Their  fame  had,  in  the  meantime, 
spread ;  and  all  were  eager  to  listen  to  them.  His  prose  was  declared  to 
be  more  poetic  than  his  poetry ;  his  glowing  imagination  gave  a  double 
charm  to  those  passages  from  tiie  poets,  which  he  cited  as  illustrations. 
The  effect  and  animation  of  his  eve,  his  figure,  his  voice  in  reciting  these 
passages,  are  still  vividly  rememoered  The  lecture-room  was  crowded 
D^  the  elite  of  the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Campbell's  having  conducted  to  a  seat  opposite  his  chair,  a 
lady  of  distinguished  beauty,*  and  of  the  most  dassical  regularity  of 
features,  the  Poet  was  so  struck  by  the  fruitless  and  statue-like  face  before 
him,  that  he  could  scarcely  continue  his  attention  to  his  lecturc^f 

*  See  notice  of  this  lady  in  the  ensuing  letter, 

f  **  One  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  were  guaranteed  to  Mr.  Campbell  by 
the  committee  of  the  Royal  Sistitutioii  for  thisoouTBe  of  Twelve  Lectures ; 
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The  reader  m&j  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Camp- 
bell had  visited  the  antique  statues  in  the  Louvre.  The  effect 
was  still  fresh  in  bis  mind,  and  when  he  resumed  his  lectures 
on  the  Poetry  of  Greece,  his  prose  was  enriched  by  frequent 
allusions  to  her  sculptures.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  his 
lecture  on  the  Plays  of  Euripides,  where,  the  character  of  Apollo 
being  introduced,  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre.  The  effect  upon  his  audience  was  electric.  "  He  de- 
scribed," says  a  critic,  "  the  impressions  made  upon  his  own 
mind,  on  the  first  sight  of  that  inimiUble  statue  in  the  Louvre, 
a  few  yeara  since.  We  have  before  witnessed  many  attempta 
in  speaking,  and  writing,  to  convey  on  idea  of  this  species  of 
creation,  but  in  poetical  conception,  and  felicitous  expression, 
we  never  saw,  or  heard,  anything  comparable  to  the  description 
of  Mr.  Campbell.  Nor  did  we  ever  see  an  equal  effect  pro- 
duced on  a  large  audience  by  any  eloquent  passage,  in  which 
the  language  of  imagination,  rather  than  of  passion,  was  the 
ptindpal  agent" 

At  the  ^ose  of  the  last  lecture,  he  took  occasion  to  pay  a 
well-merited  compliment  to  his  friend  Mr.  Roscoe,  under  whose 
auspices  the  Poyal  InstitutJon  of  Liverpool  had  sprung  into 
vigorous  existence.  So  well-timed,  and  withal  so  delicately  and 
forcibly  expressed,  the  andience  caught  his  enthusiasm,  and 
rising  in  a  body,  responded  to  the  compliment  with  shouts  of 
acclamation. 

Some  additional  information  respecting  this  very  prosperous 
tour  is  found  in  his  letters.  Very  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Liveniool,  bis  son  was  taken  ill ;  and  this,  as  usual,  became  an 
absorbing  topic  of  correspondence  ;  but  at  last  he  writes ; — 
"  Dr.  Traill*  uas  saved  my  child  by  the  great  promptitude  with 
which  be  met  and  turned  back  the  fever  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
bv  means  of  affusion.  I  have  found  in  Dr.  T.,  a  young  physi- 
cian,  the  most  amiable  and  solid  of  human  beings.     He  is  a 

the  sabsoiptioas  increased  this  sum  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  snd 
fcrtj  pounds,  aod  be  received  a  hundred  more  (or  repeating  tbe  course  in 
BrnuDghsm,  on  his  wav  to  LondctL  Yet,  iiotwitlulaiiding  tia>  eaeeem, 
when  be  was  aiterwanu  tKeaaed  (o  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures'  on  Sis- 
torj,  at  Liverpool,  be  could  not  be  induced  to  complj  with  the  request' — 
If oU  bg  the  laiiu  eomipondent, 

'  Some  general  remarks  on  tht 
be  found  iu  another  portion  ol 

*  Sow  PirrfeNor  of  Medical  Jurispiudeoee  iu  the  Universitj  et  Ediu- 
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great  favorite  in  Liverpool,  and,  next  to  Roecoe,  promises  to 
keep  his  reputation  as  a  public  character ;  not,  perhaps,  with 
brilliant  genius,  but  with  sound  abilities.  His  general  informa- 
tion and  character  are  well  worth  the  respect  which  they  find 
here. 

^*  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  reading  and  conversation  of 
the  daughters  of  the  better  families  in  Liverpool.  I  assure  you, 
the  greatest  beauty  of  the  place — a  prodigy  of  beauty,  indeed, 
of  the  purest  Grecian  model — struck  me  very  much  by  the  ex- 
tent of  her  knowledge  of  books,  and  by  the  lady-like  self-pos- 
session, and  modest  confidence,  with  which  she  expressed  her- 
self in  talking  on  the  subject  of  my  lectures." 

He  bears  warm  testimony  to  the  hospitality  of  his  Liverpool 
friends ;  and,  with  the  fruits  of  an  abundant  literary  harvest, 
returned  with  his  family  to  Birmingham,  where  the  hme  of  his 
lectures  had  insured  him  a  cordial  welcome. 

"  Birmingham,  February  8. — I  begin  lecturing  this  evening 
at  seven,  but  am  not  to  be  detained  beyond  the  12th  of  March. 
My  Birmingham  friends  are  to  take  four  lectures  in  one  of  the 
weeks,  and  three  in  each  of  the  others.^' 

Here,  however,  his  son  was  again  taken  ill,  and  his  anxiety 
renewed : — 

**  February  1 1 . — It  has  pleased  fate  that  Thomas  should  take 
the  measles  in  this  place  ;  but  we  have  a  civil  family,  the  con- 
stant attendance  of  Dr.  De  Lys,  and  an  experienced  nurse  for 
my  boy.  ...  I  have  visited  the  most  respectable  people 
in  the  place.  I  have  seen  the  process  of  making  iron,  and  the 
best  of  the  steam-engines.  One,  of  a  sixty-four  horse  power, 
particularly  struck  me.  Its  main  wheel,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
performs  200  revolutions  in  a  minute,  and  would  roll  round 
the  globe  in  ten  days.  The  schoolmaster  at  Stourbridge  de- 
monstrated its  powers  to  me,  and  said  he  had  written  an  ac- 
count of  it.  The  same  gentleman  told  me  that  one  of  his 
pupils,  now  grown  up,  still  bears  the  name  of  Erin  go  hragk^ 
from  his  juvenile  talent  for  reciting  my  Exile^  at  school.  Tidk- 
ing  of  Erin,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  presence 
amonpr  my  audience.  After  the  lecture,  I  was  introduced  to 
her,  and  she  captivated  me  very  much,  by  the  unassuming  sim- 
plicity of  her  manner ;  but  it  was  tantalizing  to  see  so  little  of 
her,  for  she  set  off  for  London  next  day. 

'*  Before  I  left  Stourbridge,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  work 
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■hook  me  by  the  band,  and,  boning  most  resp«ctfullf,  but  evi- 
dently much  efflbarriased,  gave  me  thanks  for  the  pleasure  my 
works  bad  afforded  him.  It  was  droll  enough  to  hear  the  very 
name  of  poetry  mentioned  among  the  terrific  objects  of  art  that 
Burronnded  u».  I  returned  with  my  cicerone  B.,  secretary  of 
the  Institution,  and  probably  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  alive. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  painted  the  oopy  of  a  picture  by  Ru- 
bens, at  Warwick  Castle,*  which  an  artist  here  told  me  he 
could  not,  at  first  sight,  distinguish  from  the  original.  His 
friends,  however,  thinking  he  hul  better  be  a  physician  than  a 
punter,  sent  him  to  Edinbuivh  ;  he  made  discoveries  in  chem- 
istry, and  was  one  of  the  Freaidents  of  the  Medical  Society. 
His  &c«  has  A  vast  deal  of  genius. 

"J^ebrvary  14. — I  have  been  at  James  Watt's;  his  son  hat 
promised  me  a  cast  of  a  glorious  bust  of  bis  father  by  Chant- 
rey,  and  a  profile  of  Gregory.f  When  I  sat  down  at  Mr. 
Watt's  fireside,  I  was  thinking  deeply  of  Gregory;  and  when 
bis  ooosin  came  in,  who  bears  such  a  resemblance  to  him,  I  felt 
a  momentary  and  awful  conception  that  it  was  really  Gregory ! 
Watt  himself  is  now  83,  but  so  foil  of  anecdote,  that  I  spent 
one  of  the  most  amusing  days  I  have  ever  had  with  a  maa  of 
science,  and  a  stranger  to  my  own  pursuits. 

"  Febntary  IB.— I  am  not  now  likely  to  see  much  private 
sodetv :  for  a  neglected  cold  has  turned  out  bronchitis ;  and, 
until  I  can  draw  my  breath  with  ease,  I  do  not  mean  to  risk 
even  the  excitement  of  conversation.  Dr.  De  LyB,|  whose  ac- 
quaintance is  of  more  use  to  me  now  than  any  other,  is  a  rising 
young  physician  of  the  place.  Hia  history  is  very  curious  : — His 
father  was  a  French  nobleman,  who  was  compelled  to  fly  at  the 
Revoludon,  and  leaving  hia  wife  and  daughter  behind  bim, 
came  to  London,  bringing  with  him  bis  only  son,  then  a  little 
boy.  His  wife,  who,  it  was  thought,  could  save  some  of  the 
family  property,  and  had  besides  some  of  her  own,  remained 
with  their  daughter,  but  staid  too  long.  She  was  seized  for  the 
•nke  of  her  property,  by  the  Jacobins,  with  such  promptitude, 
that  her  daughter  knew  nothing  of  her  fate,  till  she  saw  her  on 
the  cart  going  to  the  guillotine  I     The  poor  girl  went  to  bed 


1  I7  the  Foel,  Vol 
a,  univanally  tapetted.— Ofrf 
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and  died,  within  the  same  day,  of  a  broken  heart.  Old  de  Lys, 
when  cut  off  from  all  supplies  from  France,  came,  for  his  health, 
to  Leamington,  and  lodged  with  a  washerwoman.  The  woman 
spoke  of  her  lodgers  to  some  ladies  in  the  place,  who,  at  that 
time,  had  such  strong  anti-Gallican  prejudices,  that  they  told 
her  it  was  a  scandal  to  keep  French  lodgers !  and  threatened,  if 
she  did,  to  withhold  their  washing  from  her.  The  poor  woman 
burst  into  tears,  and  said : — ^  I  am  sure  if  you  saw  tiie  good  old 
gentleman,  and  his  innocent  little  boy,  you  would  not  mind 
whether  they  were  French  or  English.'  The  ladies  were  struck 
with  contrition  by  her  expression,  and  went  to  visit  De  Lys. 
The  little  boy  made  a  conquest  of  them :  they  helped  to  edu- 
cate him;  he  was  sent,  to  Glasgow,  and  found  still  further 
friends  and  patrons  in  the  family  of  dear  James  Grahame. 
Young  De  Lys  is  now  a  rising  physician ;  and  one  of  the  ladies 
who  spoke  to  the  washerwoman,  keeps  his  house,  and  sits  at  his 
table." 

^^  February  26. — I  preach,  as  Wesley  says  in  his  Diary,  to 
lively  and  lovely  congregations. — ^Lecturing,  I  perceive,  is  likely 
to  be  my  metier  ;  and  practice  of  course,  makes  one  improve  in 
that,  as  in  everything  else.  But  after  the  lecture  of  last  Friday, 
I  was  obliged,  on  coming  home,  to  have  a  large  blister  applied 
to  my  chest,  to  alleviate  the  difficulty  of  respiration.*^  If  I  had 
leisure  to  recruit  myself  I  should  start  at  Glasgow  with  new 
hopes  of  popularity  as  a  lecturer ;  and  a  few  summer  months,  I 
feel  confident,  will  quite  rebuild  me.  At  present  I  literally 
have  not  a  voice  to  exert  without  imminent  hazard.  If  I  give 
twelve  lectures,  my  townsmen,  I  hope,  will  accept  of  three  m  a 
week — but  I  hope  to  have  sixteen." 

^^ February  27. — I  pay  a  visit  to-morrow  to  old  Mr.  Watt, 
with  whom  I  shall  dine,  and  expect  he  will  fix  on  some  day 
when  I  may  visit  his  works  at  Soho,  the  best  worth  seeing  of 
all  the  establishments  of  the  kind  about  Birmingham.''  .  .  . 
^  In  reverting  to  this  chest  complaint,  I  must  beg  you  not  to  be 
uneasy,  for,  with  tolerable  care.  Dr.  De  L.  informs  me  it  may 
be  soon  subdued.  I  have  hitherto  suffered  more  from  blisters 
than  from  the  malady  itselfl 

*  The  frequent  necessity  of  repeating  this  remedy,  while  delivering  pub- 
lic lectures,  may  account  tor  his  subsequently  declining  the  very  tempting 
invitations  from  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  otoer  places,  which  inmiediately 
followed  him  from  Liverpool  But,  in  the  meantime,  he  had  consented  to 
lecture  in  his  native  city,  and  was  in  oofrespoodeDce  with  Mr.  Gmy  on  thu 
•ttlject 
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"  When  I  look  back  oa  mj  adyentures  for  two  montha  put, 
I  >bonld  be  most  ungrateful  if  I  did  bot  feel  sensible  of  being 
very  kindly  treated  by  almost  every  human  being  with  wbom  I 
have  met  I  have  been  fortonste,  even  in  Uie  very  lodging 
where  I  h&ve  taken  up  my  abode.  My  landlord  is  a.  toy-gUder 
— a  splendid  profession,  certainly— atid  his  family  are  so  decent 
interesting,  and  respectable,  that  they  might  bring  a  wboleeomo 
lesson  to  any  reflecting  mind,  by  showing  what  happiness  and 
value  of  character  may  be  found,  independent  of  wealth  and 
station,  Uirough  mere  pood  eonducl.  I  sometimes  sit  down  with 
the  tradesman  in  his  parlor,  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  most 
perfect  happineas,  to  all  appearance,  that  domesUc  society  can 
yield.  His  wife,  as  the  maid-servant  told  Mrs.  C,  has  never 
been  known  to  be  out  of  humor  for  eleven  years.  He  sits  and 
reads  to  her ;  at  present  he  is  reading  my  '  Poets.'*  Their 
children  would  make  you  hiugh  with  happiness  :  seven  of  themi 
like  steps  of  stairs,  with  the  highest  degree  of  John  Bull  beauty 
that  England  affords.  He  has  one  little  daughter,  eight  years 
old,  that  I  could  almost  steal  from  him.  .  .  .  The  Birmingham 
iadiea,  I  think,  dress  better  than  they  did  the  first  evening  X  lec- 
tured to  them.  I  observe  more  silk  stockings  among  the  men,  and 
fewer  morning  caps  among  the  ladies.  My  TaDdlord,  who  has  soma 
acqnuntance  wiUi  belU»  Uttres,  told  me  very  honestly,  after  a 
thousand  apologies  for  his  honesty,  th^  the  young  women  of  B. 
would  not  understand  my  lectures.  But  these  were  only  my 
first  and  second  discourses :  for,  the  moment  I  got  them  among 
the  comic  Greek  and  LaUn  poets,  they  understood  me  so  well  as 
to  laugh,  at  least,  very  heartily,  in  the  right  place." 

"March  13. — I  concluded  my  lectures  last  night,  and,  the 
people  say,  to  thtr  satisfaction.  .  .  I  have  met  L — d,  the 
quondam  partner  of  L — b  in  poetry.  He  is  an  innocent  crea- 
ture, but  imagines  everybody  dead  !  He  came  to  my  &rst 
lecture,  and  bud  his  wife  that  if  then  were  such  a  thing  as  real 
life,  and  if  he  and  I,  and  all  about  us,  were  not  mere  phantoms, 
my  lectures  were  just  the  sort  of  thing  he  should  wish  to  at- 
tend ;  but  he  thiidu  all  this  show  of  Ufe  is  mere  illusion." 

"Marek  16. — I  had  an  express  invitation  from  a  literary 

•  Daring  Qui  liteiaiy  tour,  Cunpbeiri "  Spedmem  of  the  Britidi  Poets'' 
wms  at  laat  pabli^ied-,  and  be  "had  (he  ■atisbctkn  to  hesr  that  it  wm 
ereTTwhere  wdl  reeeivtd.''  He  had  also  "  remitted  two  handred  pounds 
dear  f  ami  after  spproprialing  a  lum  for  the  liquidatica  of  all  demawK 
IbuDd  hnuKlf  in  lbs  novel  poaiticn  of  a  man  who  had  mane;  to  la;  out  at 

Vol.  II.— 6 
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society  in  Glasgow,  requesting  me,  in  the  name  of  a  great  body 
of  people,  to  repeat  my  lectures  there.  My  friends  in  Edinburgh 
have  been  so  pressing  to  the  same  effect,  that  if  my  chest  com- 
plaint were  perfectly  well  conducted  I  should,  without  hesita- 
tion, avail  myself  of  their  offer.  But  I  know  well  what  would 
happen  from  the  hospitality  of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh.  Here  I 
can  scarcely  refuse  invitations  to  dinner,  which  always  expose 
me  to  catching  cold ;  and  in  the  north  I  should  enjoy  the  hos- 
pitality, to  the  prejudice  of  my  health.  For  though  I  now 
abstain,  habitually,  from  even  the  ordinary  indulgence  in  eating, 
and  taking  wine,  yet  the  excitement  of  speaking  always  hurts 
me.  Here  I  have  scarcely  gone  out  at  all,  except  to  poor  Gre- 
gory Watt's  father — the  James  Watt All  this  I  shall 

avoid  by  getting  to  the  south,  whore  I  can  live  as  I  please.  .  .  . 
Though  1  have  shunned  visiting  at  Birmingham,  I  should  be 
ungrateful  to  forget  tlie  great  kindness  which  every  respectable 
person,  I  may  say,  in  the  town  and  neighborhood  has  paid  me. 
The  president  of  the  Institution,  a  most  respectable,  learned,  and 
worthy  clergyman,  delivered  a  lecture  the  Monday  after  I  finish- 
ed, in  praise  of  the  last  lecturer  on  poetry,  who  was,  luckily,  in 
a  back  bench,  and  not  obliged  to  be  seen  listening  to  his  own 
eulogy !  T.  C." 

Thus  concluded  a  very  agreeable,  and,  as  regarded  remune- 
ration, a  very  satisfactory  tour. 

On  his  return  to  Sydenham,  Campbell  felt  himself  entitled  to 
a  little  repose.  The  "  Specimens,"  now  fairly  before  the  public, 
were  to  be  followed  by  his  Lectures ;  but  the  final  arrangement 
of  these  for  the  press  was  not  urgently  required ;  and,  for  a 
short  month,  he  enjoyed  his  otium  cum  dignitate — "study  and 
ease,  together  mixed.'*  The  terms  of  praise,  in  which  his  new 
work  was  generally  noticed,  consoled  him  for  the  time  and  study 
expended  in  its  compilation,  and  seemed  to  predict,  at  least,  an 
equally  favorable  hearing  for  its  successor.  The  work,  however, 
was  not  faultless — and  no  man  was  more  sensible  of  its  imper- 
fections than  himself;  and  although  he  had  exercised  the  great- 
est impartiality  in  the  prefatory  critiques,  his  remarks  were 
occasionally  felt,  and  resented,  by  those  to  whom  they  applied. 
Among  these  was  the  venerable  editor  of  Pope's  Works,*  whose 

*  This  charge,  it  may  be  here  added,  which  Mr.  Bowles  had  only  repeat* 
ed,  and  which  Campbell  resented  as  an  insult  to  the  private  character  of 
Pope,  has  been  substantiated  by  the  Marcfamont  Papera.  See  "  8peeimm% 
«/  th€  Briti»hPoei»r  Art.  Popk,  Sra  ed. ;  also,  the  Vindication. 
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fentle  remonstance  to  Campbell  not  only  precluded  resentment, 
ut  conciliated  respect  and  friendship  : — 

"  I  haye  thought  myself  called  upon/*  he  writes,  "  to  vindicate  some  ob- 
eervations  of  mine  on  the  character  of  Pope,  in  answer  to  your  critical 
remarlcs  on  those  obeervatloDs  in  the  1st  vol  of  your  Specimens.  I  think 
yon  have  hastily  laid  yourself  open  to  some  ammadyersions ;  but  I  trust 
you  will  find  nothing  said  that  niight  seem  to  imply  any  feelings  but  those 
of  the  hiffhest  respect  for  your  acknowledged  political  and  literary  character. 
Your  fnend  Moore  is  in  this  neighborhood,  and  also  Crabbe  and  Crewe.  It 
would  giye  me  great  pleasure  if  I  should  eyer  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing you  here;  and  belieye  me  that,  though  our  aspects  are  somewhat 
warlike  in  print,  at  home  I  remain  most  sincerely  and  faithfully,  and  with 
many  thanas  for  the  great  pleasure  I  haye  derived  from  your  works, 

**  Tour  most  obedient  Benrant, 

'*BremhiU,  AprU  18/A,  1819.  W.  L.  Bowles.** 

During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  his  retirement  at  Syden- 
ham was  agreeably  enlivened  by  visits  from  numerous  friends,  and 
among  others  from  Lord  and  Lady  Selkirk,  Lord  Byron,  and 
Mr.  Rogers.  Among  the  poetical  products  of  the  season  were 
"Lines  to  the  Rainbow,"  which  diflfer  materially  from  those 
subsequently  published.* 

The  arrangement  which  he  had  entered  into  with  his  friends 
in  Glasgow,  was  to  have  been  now  carried  into  effect ;  and  al- 
though he  had  no  valid  objections  to  offer  on  the  score  of  health, 
yet  other  difficulties,  of  a  nature  no  less  formidable,  stood  in  the 
way ;  and,  after  a  correspondence  of  some  weeks,  the  plan  was 
reluctantly  abandoned.  The  reasons  are  forcibly  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gray,  from  which  I  will  quote  the  following  pas- 
sive : — "  My  boy  is  now  at  a  very  critical  time.  He  is  finishing 
all  the  education  he  is  to  receive  before  going  into  a  profes- 
sion, and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  with  whom,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  is  making  rapid  improvement.  No  one 
knows  what  distress  I  have  had  with  his  backwarkness,  when 
obliged  to  be  his  tutor.  But,  by  the  greatest  good  fortune,  Dr, 
Glennie,  our  neighbor,  kindly  took  him  on  reasonable  terms,  as 
a  day-scholar ;  and  the  pains  which  he  takes  with  him  are  such 
as  exceed  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  bestowed  by  a  master  on  a 
pupil.  I  would  not,  for  all  that  years  of  lecturing  would  pro- 
duce, take  Thomas  from  his  hands I  am  convinced  that 

a  year  with  Pr.  G.  will  make,  to  me,  the  inestimable  difference 
of  seeing  him  an  accomplished,  or  a  deficiently-educated  man. 
Oh,  my  anxiety  about  this  is  what  no  one  but  a  father  can  con- 

*  See  Appendix, 
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ceive!     The  beam  of  expectation  that  has  dawned  upon  me 

within  these  few  months,  that  mj  boy  will  yet  be  an  ornament 

to  us,  creates  an  era  in  my  existence  !^' 

«  «  «  «  « 

^  Upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  case,  it  might  seem  quite  as 
well  to  have  him  in  Glasgow.  But  no.  .  .  .  Leaving  Mrs.  O. 
here  is  totally  impossible.  She  is  watching  her  invalid  sister,* 
and  would  on  no  earthly  consideration  go  to  Scotland  at  pres- 
ent To  take  my  boy  from  school,  would  break  up  his  educa- 
tion. It  is  indeed  a  sacrifice  to  give  up  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
where  I  had  to  refresh  old  friendships,  and  enjoy  travelling  with 
so  much  benefit  to  my  circumstances ;  but  as  tilings  are,  I  cannot 
do  it  T.  C." 

Thus  terminated  the  negotiations — but  higher  honors  awaited 
him ;  for,  although  prevented  from  visiting  his  native  city  as  a 
lecturer  on  Poetry,  his  friends  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  him, 
only  a  few  years  later,  as  Lord-Rector  of  their  university.  From 
this  time  forward,  he  appears  to  have  declined  invitations  to 
lecture  in  the  country ;  but  the  subject  was  ever  afterwards  one 
of  the  deepest  interest;  and,  among  the  last  occupations  of  his 
life,  was  a  series  of  annotations  on  these  lectures,  made  with 
the  view,  as  he  told  me,  of  bringing  them  eventually  before  the 
public  in  a  greatly  improved  form. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  his  attention  being  directed  to 
an  article  in  the  "  Biographical  Dictionary,"  where,  in  giving 
the  history  of  his  poetical  life,  the  writer  had  assigned  reasons 
for  his  being  pensioned^  which  were  at  variance  with  the  fact, 
Campbell  contradicted  the  statement ;  and,  as  his  spirited  and 
characteristic  letter  to  the  editor  places  the  subject  in  its  true 
light,  I  quote  the  following  passage : — 

**  Sir, — It  b  stated  in  your  article  that  I  received  a  pensioD  under  tl&e 
Britiflh  Qovemment)  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fox,  for  having  writ- 
ten in  support  of  his  measures.  This  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  fad : 
I  am  no  potitical  writer,  and  received  the  above  grant  at  the  reoommen- 
dation  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  ministers  in  the  same  cabinet,  purely  and 
exclusively  as  an  act  of  literary  patronage.  In  stating  this,  I  have  no  in- 
tention to  declare  myself  neutral,  with  regard  to  politioal  feeUngs,  still  less 
to  disavow  that  zeal  and  reverence  for  Mr.  Fox's  principles,  whidi  are  felt 
by  so  great  a  proportion  of  Engliahmea  Neither  do  1  mean  to  insinuate 
an  undiaritable  or  unqualified  maxim,  that  it  is  impossiUe  fior  a  political 

*  This  ** beautiful  sister"  was  now  stlffering  under  temporarv  mental 
disorder  at  Sydenham ;  a  calamity  to  which  Campbell  most  feelingly  al- 
ludes in  this  and  other  lettenr-See  OorreqHmdence  of  1825. 
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'writer,  who  may  hare  supported  a  party  io  the  State,  to  receive  a  penaioQ 
from  Ooremmeot  without  dishonor.  Only,  it  is  certain  that  such  writers 
are  justly  regarded  with  more  iealousy  than  Uiose  who  receive  similar 
&vors  simply,  and  without  relation  to  politics,  as  men  of  letters.  I  have, 
at  all  events,  a  right  to  correct  an  error  in  my  own  biography.  I  now  re- 
peat to  you  what  I  will  substantiate,  if  proof  be  required,  that  it  was  not 
political,  hut  poetical  writings,  which  gained  me  the  good  will  of  those  states* 
men  who  recommended  me  to  my  Sovereiffa  My  poems,  containing  nei^ther 
partr  satire,  pcurty  praise,  nor  rndtvidual  adulation,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  please  Mr.  Fox  and  my  noble  friend  Lord  Holland.  If,  in  their  kindness 
towards  me,  they  nuuie  a  wrong  choice  as  to  literary  merit,  their  intentions, 
at  least,  were  whoUv  disinterested.  They  gained  no  political  or  party 
purpose ;  they  obligea  no  relation  nor  frienas  relation ;  and  only  benefited 
a  man  whom  they  were  pleased  to  consider  a  poet  Of  Lord  Holland  and 
Hr.  Fox,  it  is  scarcely  oeceasary  for  me  to  say,  that  amon^  all  high-minded 
statesmen,  there  oouid  be  none  more  likely  to  befriend  a  hterary  man,  with- 
out ezpectiiu^  political  drudgeiy  in  return,  or  the  slightest  samfice  of  his 
peraonal  independeooe;    lam,  Aa 

**T.  Caxfbxlu" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GERMANY  RE-YIBITED. 

The  Dew  year  was  ushered  in  with  prospects  of  increasing 
usefulness,  congenial  labors,  another  poem,  a  speculation  on 
court  favor,  with  reflections  on  passing  events. 

"t/an.  13. — I  feel  some  comfort  in  telling  you  the  general 
state  of  my  affairs.  I  have  a  new  poem  on  the  anvil — or  at 
least,  in  the  flre,  if  not  red-hot  enough  for  the  anvil.  I  have 
also  several  small  ones  lying  by ;  but  not  having  enough  for  a 
volume,  I  delay  publishing  them  until  I  can  come  out  in  force. 
I  am  to  lecture  again  at  the  Royal  Institution  next  spring. 
Mr.  *  *  *  thinks,  as  both  my  fellow-lecturers  have  been  knight- 
ed, it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  I  may  be 
knighted  *  also !  Yet,  alas !  what  shall  I  do  if  I  cannot  afford 
to  keep  a  footman  ?  For  what  is  a  knight  without  his  squire  ? 
.  .  .  There  is  also  a  probability  that  I  may  lecture  at  the  Lon- 
don Institution — thus  belecturing  the  town  like  a  Colossus, 
with  one  foot  in  Moorfields,  and  another  in  Albemarle-street ; 
but  the  latter  point  is  not  yet  fixed. 

"  I  have  been  much  agitated  on  the  Whig  side  of  opinion 
by  the  merciless  aspect  of  public  affairs.  What  is  thfe  danger 
of  Radicalism  to  what  has  been  extorted  from  our  fears  ?  The 
subject,  however,  is  wide,  and  I  must  honestly  confess  I  have  not 
been  without  my  fears,  though  sometimes,  on  reflection,  half 
ashamed  of  them.  My  hopes  still  rest  on  the  indestructible 
spring  of  public  opinion.  On  this  subject,  I  cannot  help  saying 
I  feel  a  sort  of  Scottish  pride  in  Einloch  of  E. ;  I  don't  like 
the  cause,  but  I  admire  the  dauntless  simplicity  of  his  zeal,  and 
feel  for  his  martyrdom.  ...  T.  C." 

*  Some  time  previous  to  this,  it  was  reported  that  Campbell  was  shortly 
to  take  his  place  in  Parliament ;  and,  in  answer  to  an  old  schoolfellow,  he 
writes : — **  How  could  the  rumor  of  my' being  sent  to  St  Stephen's  be  got 
up  t  I  never  wished,  never  breathed  a  wish  to  belong  to  it"  Some  years 
later,  however,  he  thought  better  of  it. 


JKT.  42.]  PJUBFARIMO    FOB   A    TOUR   IN    ORRMAMT.  lOi 

Ad  ardent  desire  to  re-visit  Germany,  often  indulged,  and  at 
hopelessly  abandoned,  was  at  length  to  be  realized.  With  im- 
proved circumstances,  and  important  literary  objects  in  view, 
everything  promised  an  agreeable  and  profitable  tour.  He  pro- 
posed to  take  his  family  with  him ;  to  proceed  to  the  Rhine ; 
pass  some  time  at  Bonn  or  Heidelberg ;  consult  the  public  libra- 
ries ;  make  extracts  from  such  works  as  related  to  the  subject 
of  his  lectures;*  and  renew  his  acquaintance  with  Schlegel. 
Thence,  with  the  same  objects  in  view,  he  projected  a  tour  to 
Vienna,  and  on  his  return  to  Prussia,  meant  to  confide  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son  to  one  of  the  professors  at  Bonn.  Of  the  plan 
thus  briefly  sketched,  he  happily  accomplished  the  main  object; 
he  collected  a  large  and  various  fund  of  information  on  general 
literature,  the  systems  of  education,  and  the  discipline  pursued 
in  the  great  schools  of  Germany;  and,  in  conversation  with 
the  Professors  of  Bonn,  conceived  the  first  idea  of  the  London 
University. 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  the  tour,  which  was 
to  commence  in  May ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Richardson,  his 
German  project  is  thus  divulged: — 

•  10,  Seymour-ttreet  West,  March  27,  1820. 

''  I  am  letting  my  house  furnished,  for  a  year,  during 
which  I  mean  to  remove  both  Matilda  and  Thomas  to  Germany. 
I  have  thought  of  Bonn,  for  my  friend  Schlegel  is  there,  a  resi- 
dent professor;  but  his  attraction  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
inclination  for  Heidelberg,  where  the  idea  of  the  '  great  tun' 
presents  a  sort  of  charm  to  the  fancy  I  Seriously,  however,  I 
am  going  to  Deutschland  for  a  year,  and  have  every  prospect 
of  getting  my  house  off  my  hands,  in  a  way  that  will  keep  my 

*  This  reiy  compreheoBive  subject  had  long  engrosaed  his  attention. 
As  early  as  April,  1816,  we  find  him  writing  to  ^u*.  Stevenson  in  these 
words : — **  Though  I  have  a  considerable  part  of  the  materials  ready  for 
my  lectures,  they  will  form  a  large  work  of  two  volumes  quarto,  that  will 
still  employ  me  for  some  time.  They  will  comprehend  an  entire  view  of 
Greek,  Itoman,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  literature.  Having 
this  in  contemplation,  I  had  really  prepared  to  set  oflf  to  the  Continent  with 
my  femily,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  collecting  the  books  necessary  for  the 
subject  of  Modem  Literature,  which  are  not  to  be  brought  together  from 
English  libraries.  But  I  was  prevented  by  insufficiency  of  ways  and 
means. 

*•  My  labor  at  modem  languages  in  this  undertaking  has  been  Herculean. 
Of  Italian  classics,  I  finish^  li^t  mouth  (Mardi)  a  collection  amounting  to 
ftpo  kundrai  <md  fifty  volumes.  Your  sweat  of  brow  at  making  f^'p^**f 
mv  dear  Potter,  is  notliing  to  this.  T.  C." 
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mind  easy  about  rent  and  taxes  ....  I  have  much  on  my 
thoughts  about  bills  paying  off,  lists  of  furniture,  and  a  place  for 
depositing  my  books  in  my  absence ;  but  we  must  meet  before 
we  expatriate ;  and  I  must  make  a  point  of  seeing  our  great, 
good  friend*  before  he  returns  north- 
Arbeit  breimt  die  Sterne  feucht, 
Freundschaft  macbt  die  Bfirde  leicfat ; 
Mit  dem  Freunde,  hand  im  hand, 
Bauet  Man  ein  wiister  land  T.  C." 

^*  In  the  meantime,  the  circle  of  his  Edinburgh  friends  was 
again  narrowed  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  distinguished  mem- 
bers ;  and  in  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Fletcher  his  respect 
and  sympathy  are  thus  expressed : — 

*"  London,  Apnl  22,  1820. 

**  The  sensation  occasioned  by  Dr.  Brown's  death,^  though 
not  so  popularly  felt  in  England,  perhaps,  as  in  the  country 
where  he  was  best  known,  is  nevertheless  felt  by  a  great  number 
who  can  understand,  more  or  less,  the  peciJiar  value  of  his 
mind  and  heart  It  must  be  a  deep  blow  to  every  one  who 
possessed  his  friendship  and  intimate  society ;  and  incalculably 
sore  to  those  relations  who  could  appreciate  him,  and  who  now 
feel  the  ties  of  nature  rent  by  his  loss.  The  event  is,  altogether, 
a  public  calamity.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  and  best  produc- 
tions of  nature ;  and  besides  the  purest  affections,  had  an  un- 
derstanding of  a  mysterious  and — ^what  it  sometimes  appeared 
to  me — an  almost  miraculous  subtlety.  I  always  honored  him, 
and  showed,  I  trust,  through  life  that  I  did  so. 

"  When  I  received  your  note  I  was  very  ill.f  It  would  pass 
your  comprehension,  or  that  of  any  person,  who  has  not  the 
exact  constitution  and  infirmities  that  I  have,  to  know  the  cau- 
tion that  is  indispensable  to  keep  my  attacks  from  gaining 
ground.  My  life  will  be  useless  without  health,  and  my  healt£ 
IS  of  fearful  value,  at  least  to  my  eventual  widow  and  poor 
sisters.  T.  C." 

^'  May  11. — I  am  lecturing  at  present  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, and  shall  be  in  Germany,  I  tnist,  in  a  month.  I  have 
received  a  summons  to  sign  a  paper  as  a  trustee  for  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  late  Dr.  I.  of  our  city,  who  died  at  Sicily. 

*  Sir  Walter  Soott,  whom  he  was  to  have  met  at  Mr.  Bichardson'a. 
f  Similar  apprehensioDB  as  to  health  enter  into  most  of  his  letters  of 
this  period 
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He  was  my  old  acquaiDtanoe  and  friend;  and  it  if  possible  that 
I  may  have  promised  to  be  his  widow's  trustee,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  signing  an  engagement  to  that  effect,  and  until 
yesterday  no  mention  was  ever  made  that  I  was  involved  in 
such  a  responsibility.  I  waited  upon  Mrs.  I.,  but  she  could  only 
refer  me  to  Mr.  Lindsay^  I  frankly  told  her  that  as  I  am  going 
abroad,  and  not  versed  in  such  a  business,  I  should  not  wiUing- 
ly  commence  a  trusteeship,  unless  I  have  happened  to  pledge 
myself  to  it.  There  is  a  money  business  of  some  amount  de- 
pending on  the  form  of  my  name  being  affixed  to  it,  so  that  it 
will  be  a  great  favor  to  all  parties,  if  you  will  obtain  inf<mnation 
from  Mr.  Lindsay  as  soon  at  you  can." 

On  the  20th  of  May  all  arrangements  were  completed  for  the 
journey ;  and  on  the  24th  an  important  document  was  signed, 
ue  substance  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Ihifl  day  an  agreement  was  made  and  entered  into  between  Mr.  Camp- 
bell and  j£r.  Colrani,  the  paUiaher,  by  which  the  Poet  imdertakee  to  emi 
tbe  '  New  Monthly  Msgarine^*  for  the  term  of  three  years,  commencmg  with 
the  first  day  of  Janoary  next,  and  to  fumifih  twelve  articles^  six  in  proee 
and  six  in  verse ;  the  prose  to  contain  the  whole  value  and  substance  of  the 
Lectures  on  Poetry,  now  delivering  at  the  Royal  Institiition ;  tbe  copyright 
to  revert  to  the  author,  in  like  manner  with  all  his  own  contribotioos  pub- 
lished in  the  said  Magarine  Mr.  Golbum  agrees  to  pay  Mr.  CampbellfiTe 
hundred  poundb  per  annum,  and  to  provicw  a  sub-editor ;  to  pay  for  all 
necessary  contributions  a  fiur  and  liberal  price,  with  the  exception  of  the 
twelve  articles  mentioned,  for  which  the  editor  desires  no  remuneration, 
unless,  from  the  great  increase  in  the  sale  of  the  work,  Mr.  Colbum  should 
lisel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  any.  AH  questions,  diflRerences,  or  dis- 
putes, connected  with  the  editorship,  to  be  referred  to  the  dedskn  of  two 
persons,  to  be  mutually  fixed  upon,  with  power  to  diooee  a  third  as  umpire." 

As  soon  as  this  agreement  was  "  signed,  sealed,  and  deliver- 
ed,'* Campbell  embarked  with  his  family  for  HoUand.  The  let- 
ten,  written  during  the  tour  to  his  friends*  in  England,  present 
a  spirited  and  nearly  imbroken  series,  which  I  proceed  to  lay 
before  the  reader,  with  as  httle  commentary  as  possible.  The 
first  of  the  series  announces  his  arrival  in  Rotterdam : — 

•*  RorraaDAM,  Jfay  28,  1820. 
^  We  cleared  out  of  the  Pool  on  Sunday  morning.    I 
had  been  so  much  &tigued  during  the  day  that  I  was  &8t  asleep 
by  that  Ume.    In  twenty-two  hours  we  reached  Helvoetsluys, 

*  I  have  again  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  Poet*s  friends  for 
the  kindness  with  which,  in  this,  as  in  many  fonner  instances,  they  have 
yielded  to  iny  lolicitaition. 
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With  a  brisk  gale  which  was  cheerful  at  first,  but  at  last  rocked 
the  ship  so  as  to  make  us  all  very  sick.  The  master,  by  exag- 
gerating the  chances  of  our  being  detained  a  day  or  two  before 
we  could  reach  Rotterdam,  persuaded  us  to  go  ashore.  We  set 
off,  therefore,  in  company  with  three  other  passengers,  to  cross 
the  island  and  reach  this  place  by  land.  One  of  our  fellow- 
travellers  was  a  Dutch  merchant,  another  a  Grerman,  and  a  third 
a  Polish  Jew,  who  had  graduated  at  Edinburgh ;  knew  Jeffrey, 
Gregory,  and  others ;  flattered  M.,  praised  the  Scotch  ladies, 
and  in  fact  attached  himself  to  our  party  by  sheer  impudence. 
The  Dutchman  was  very  patriotic,  and  wished  us  to  admire  the 
scenery  and  character  of  Holland ;  but  unhappily  it  rained ;  the 
roads  were  half-wheel  deep,  and  the  fields  looked  like  the  earth, 
two  days  after  the  Deluge.  The  whole  island,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine Dutch  sceneiT  to  be,  is  quite  flat,  but  rich  in  verdure,  as 
bright  as  that  of  England,  and  intersected  by  long  colonnades 
of  hmes  and  willows,  drawn  up  in  lines  as  straight  and  long  as 
an  immense  army  at  a  review,  or  in  order  of  battle.  Our  car- 
riage was  the  exact  shape  and  image  of  the  Lord  Mayor^s ;  but 
the  harnessing  was  only  of  ropes.  During  eight  hours'  dragging 
to  get  us  to  Rotterdam,  I  had  all  along  admired  the  cleanness 
of  every  human  habitation  we  passed,  or  entered  into;  but  when 
we  got  in  sight  of  Rotterdam,  I  was  truly  delighted.  The  ap- 
proach to  it  is  by  the  Maese,  which  is  broader  than  the  Thames 
at  Westminster,  and  so  deep  as  to  admit  ships  of  the  line  close 
up  to  the  quay,  which  forms  the  street  fronting  the  river.  The 
houses  are  elegant,  and  the  streets  beautifully  dean.  The  river 
branches  into  canids  that  run  into  the  main  streets  in  all  direc- 
tions. T.  C." 


Ndodoukn,  June  4, 
"  I  wrote  to  you  from  Rotterdam.  I  was  imich  captiva- 
ted with  the  view  of  that  city  from  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Maese.  ...  I  visited  the  great  church  containing  the  tombs  of 
the  &mous  admirals.  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  both  of  whom, 
as  you  know,  gained  victories  over  the  fleets  of  England.  We 
proceeded  on  Wednesday  last  through  Delft,  the  Hague,  and 
Leyden,  to  Haerlem — famous  fbr  its  organ^  and  for  l^ing  the 
birth-place  of  Coster,  the  inventor  of  printing,  whose  statue  is 
in  the  principal  square.  Next  morning,  when  I  was  sallying 
out,  the  waiter  of  the  hotel  came  in  ^eat  haste  to  tell  me  he 
must  conduct  me  au  premier-livre  /  which  I  thought  meant 
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something  about  ike  police,  I  followed  him  to  a  house  when 
they  showed  me  the  first  book  ever  printed ;  and  which  is  old 
enough  to  satisfy  the  wildest  bibliomaniac  in  the  Roxburgh 
Club. 

*^  I  then  visited  the  cathedral,  and  heard  the  organ  played  by 
Summach,  a  great  performer,  and  even  composer,  who  makes 
many  hundreds  a  year  by  playing  to  strangers  for  a  guinea  an 
hour — but  the  hour  was  worth  the  guinea,  and  many  guineas. 
It  was  listening  to  the  full  poetry  of  music.  The  instrument 
has  sixty-eight  stops,  and  between  four  and  ^ve  thousand  pipes. 
The  first  piece  was  the  Battle  of  Prague.  .  .  I  have  no 
words  to  tell  you  how  it  took  the  heart  and  passions  into  the 
field  I  The  trumpets  sounded  as  over  a  vast  plain,  where  you 
saw  brigade  after  brigade  extended,  with  flying  colors.  The 
drums  beat ;  you  heard  the  trampling  of  cavalry — the  tread  of 
in&ntry — the  charging-step — the  roar  of  artillery — the  shouts 
of  victory — and  the  Te  Deum  !     It  was  transporting  I 

^  Then  came  a  second  piece — the  Shepherdess  in  the  Storm — 
that  told  a  complete  story — ^airs  that  imitated  the  warbling  of 
birds,  and  the  gurgling  of  waters ;  with  now  and  then  a  sweet 
pastoral  pipe  that  made  you  imagine  some  lively  spot  of  soenenr, 
where  you  could  fancy  the  sun  shining  delightiiilly  on  rocks 
and  waters,  glades  and  trees.  After  a  pause,  the  music  grows 
mournful,  as  if  the  sky  began  to  lower,  and  thunder  is  heard  at 
a  distance.  The  human  voice,  which  the  organ  imitates  to  de- 
ception, begins  to  grow  more  and  more  plaintive  ;  the  thunder, 
increases,  and  such  is  the  power  of  this  organ,  that  it  seems  to 
shake  the  cathedral,  and  in  fact  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
actual  peals.  Strains  of  an  awful  character  succeed,  with  the 
human  voice,  at  intervals,  pleading  with  Heaven  to  appease  the 
storm  I  At  last  it  subsides,  and  you  conceive  the  shepherdess 
rescued,  and  thanking  God  for  her  deliverance  ! 

**  From  Haerlem  we  proceeded  to  Amsterdam — ^flat  grassy 
meadows  on  either  side  of  a  canal  that  often  stretches  for  miles 
as  straight  as  a  dart,  the  view  now  and  then  crossed  by  regi- 
mental rows  of  poplars,  willows,  or  limes — ^branches  running  off 
from  the  main  6anal — and  windmills  and  spires  marking  the 
distance.  Till  you  come  to  Guelderland,  scarce  a  sand-hill  rises 
above  the  universal  level ;  but  this  uniformity  of  meadows,  with 
lazy  cattle,  is  sometimes  relieved  by  villas  coming  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and,  dropping  their  shrubbery  over  the  canal. 
Often,  at  a  distance,  you  see  country-seats  moated  with  water ; 
and  this,  I  was  told,  is  done  to  drain  the  little  land  that  can  be 

6* 
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made  into  pleasure-ground — otherwise  it  would  be  marshy.  In 
the  gardening  of  those  country  seats  everything  is  dipt  and 
square;  but  now  and  then  you  see  English  pleasure-grounde 
imitated  on  a  dwarfish  scale.  Altogether,  however,  there  is  too 
much  foliage  and  water  about  their  houses.  This  is  the  face  of 
the  country.  The  only  animal  that  surprises  you  with  liveliness 
is  the  horse  of  the  Trackschuyt^  that  trots  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour  I  Every  other  creature  seems  half  asleep.  The 
cows  feed  with  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  spirit  of  English  cows. 
The  storks  sail  lazily  round  your  head,  with  snakes  in  their 
beaks,  and  are  seen  feeding  their  young  in  large  nesta,  on  the 
tops  of  the  cottages,  where  the  peasant  reckons  their  arrival  a 
blessing.  The  common  tradition  was,  that  the  storks  would  not 
live  in  Holland  under  a  crowned  head ;  but  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  has  been  crowned  ;  and  the  storks,  like  true  Hoi- 
landers,  take  time  to  consider  about  removal. 

'*  The  face  of  the  people  is  as  unromantic  as  that  of  their 
country.  The  beggars  receive  your  alms,  and  almost  ask  it, 
with  indifference.  At  the  Hague,  a  landlord  overcharged  me, ' 
and  I  called  him  a  rascal  to  his  ^ice ;  at  Amsterdam  another 
treated  me  like  a  lord,  and  demanded  no  more  than  I  should 
have  paid  at  an  alehouse  in  England.  I  thanked  him  for  his 
treatment ;  yet  the  &ce  of  both  hosts  were  perfectly  the  same — 
all  apathy  and  impassiveness  !  I  must  say,  however,  that  where 
the  Dutch  fietce  has  expression,  that  little  expression  is  good.^ 
Many  of  their  women  are  pretty ;  and  I  haVe  not  seen  one 
woman  that  X  could  suppose  either  a  cruel  mistress,  or  a  quar- 
relsome wife.  Their  cleanliness  is  above  all  praise.  Ineir  houses 
are  so  painted  and  cleansed  that  poverty  has  absolutely  no  hor- 
rors in  Holland.  On  the  roads,  you  see  peasants  in  the  dress 
of  the  last  century.  The  common  people  of  both  sexes  wear 
wooden  shoes:  the  women  have  ornaments  of  gold,  or  gilded 
metal,  hanging  like  sheep's  horns  from  the  sides  of  their  heads 
and  fastened  with  plates  about  their  brows,  under  their  caps. 

*'  At  Amsterdam  the  pictures  of  Paul  Potter  struck  me  with- 
equal  astonishment  to  what  I  had  felt  in  the  Louvre.*  His  imi- 
tation of  animals  will  bear  the  examination  of  a  microscope,  and 
even  looks  more  life-hke  when  so  examined.  On  the  road  to 
Nimeg^en  I  visited  a  settlement  of  Moravians,  whicl\  was  very 
interesting.  On  our  way  hither  last  night,  we  witnessed  the 
devastation  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  the  dykes  in  Holland 

♦  See  ante,  visit  to  Paris,  September,  1814. 
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when  entire  villages  were  destroyed.  The  trees,  in  one  direction, 
had  been  dashed  down  for  miles,  by  the  force  of  the  ice.  The 
scene  looked  like  the  relics  of  the  flood.  To-morrow  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  (Cologne.  T.  C." 

*'BONN,  ON  THE  RhUII;  </ttM0  9. 

'* .  .  .  I  have  been  a  day  in  Bonn,  and  I  have  discov- 
ered Schlegel  to  my  great  joy ;  so  that  I  shall  not,  for  the  pres< 
ent,  proceed  to  Heidelberg.  The  difficulty  of  finding  lodgings, 
and  a  separate  boarding-honse  for  my  son,  turns  out  to  be 
greater  than  I  had  imagined.  Forty  professors,  and  five  hundred 
and  fifty  students,  make  lodgings  scarce  and  comparatively  dear. 
.  .  .  I  find  Welcher,  the  Ubrarian  of  the  University,  a  very 
civil  and  attentive  acquaintance.  Schleffel  was  very  happy  to 
see  me,  and  is  very  obliging ;  but  his  tnck  of  lecturingj  m  con- 
versation, appears  to  have  increased  with  his  appointment  He 
is  ludicrously  fond  of  showing  off  his  English  to  me — account- 
ing for  his  fluency  and  exactness  in  speaking  it  by  his  having 
learnt  it  at  thirteen.  This  English,  at  the  same  time,  is,  in  point 
of  idiom  and  pronunciation,  what  a  respectable  English  parrot 
would  be  ashamed  of. — I  have  not  got  a  separate  apartment,  so 
that  I  cannot  begin  to  study ;  and  until  I  have  found  a  board- 
ing-house for  Thomas,  and  good  lodgings,  I  shall  not  be  settled. 

"  T.  C." 


*'*'  I  thought  by  this  time  tiiat  I  should  have  been  able  to 
have  sent  you  an  amusing  account  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
but  it  has  rained  incessantly  since  I  came  to  Bonn.  I  have  not 
looked  at  a  bright  sky,  or  enjoyed  a  prospect  of  the  scenery,  for 
ten  minutes  together.  .  .  .  The  landscape  is  certainly  magnifi- 
cent The  moment  it  clears  up,  the  Seven  Mountains  appear  in 
great  magnificence;  and  the  vineyards  and  plains,  along  the 
course  of  die  river,  refresh  the  eye  with  luxuriant  verdure.  Two 
ruinous  castles  on  the  heights  at  a  distance,  and  divided  by  the 
Rhine,  give  a  most  romantic  effect  to  the  scene.  These  are  the 
Drachenfels  and  the  Godesberg ;  but  the  wretched  state  of  the 
atmosphere  makes  it  impossible  to  have  any  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene ;  and  with  all  its  fine  outline,  it  appears  litde 
better  than  a  dull,  dark  engraving. 

^  Bonn  itself  has  no  object  of  interest  but  its  University — a 
fine  pile  of  building,  almost  worthy  of  Oxford,  and  once  the  pal- 
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aoe  of  the  Electoral  Princes.  The  library  is  a  suit  of  thre^  halls, 
at  least  three  hundred  feet  in  length.  I  have  daily  access  to  it 
for  several  hours,  and  now  write  to  you  from  one  of  its  niches, 
where  I  can  study  with  perfect  tranquillity.  Schlegel  means  to 
be  very  kind,  and  is  so  attentive  as  to  call  upon  me  every  day ; 
but  he  talks  without  listening  even  to  questions,  and  upon  sub- 
jects on  which  he  has  not  information  to  make  him  edifying. 
He  thinks  he  understands  English  politics,  and  pesters  me  with 
his  crude  speculations  about  our  impending  national  bankruptcy, 
and  the  misery  of  our  lower  orders !  Yesterday,  he  asked  me 
if  I  thought  our  peasantry  happier  than  the  ser&  of  the  feudal 
system  ?  and  I  asked  him,  to-day,  what  was  the  price  of  labor 
in  Germany  ?  in  order  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
situations  of  the  poor  in  both  countries ;  but  my  German  philoso- 

gher  was  too  great  a  man  to  know  anjrthing  about  the  price  of 
ibor,  and  frankly  confessed  his  ignorance.  ...  At  times, 
when  he  dwells  on  a  subject  of  which  he  is  really  master,  he  is 
quite  his  own  original  and  animating  self;  but  when  he  has 
nothing  to  say  he  proses  away  like  the  clack  of  a  mill  when  there 
is  no  com  to  grind.  In  short,  I  had  no  notion  that  a  great  man 
could  ever  grow  so  wearisome.  It  is  a  pity  when  learned  men 
forget  that  one  half  of  the  value  of  conversation  depends  on 
reciprocity.  One  could  take  down  a  book  from  a  shelf,  ten  limes 
more  wise  or  witty  than  almost  any  man's  conversation.  Bacon 
is  wiser.  Swift  more  humorous,  than  any  person  one  is  hkely  to 
meet  with ;  but  they  cannot  chime  in  with  the  exact  frame  of 
thoughts  in  which  we  may  happen  to  take  them  down  from  our 
shelves.  Therein  lies  the  luxury  of  conversation  ;  and  when  a 
living  speaker  does  not  yield  us  that  luxury,  he  becomes  only 
a  book  standing  on  two  legs." 

"  20th,^-l  have  been  very  fortunate  in  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  professor,  a  man  of  simple,  agreeable  man- 
ners, and  of  very  respectable  erudition.  He  has  published  several 
tracts  on  the  Greek  poets,  and,  what  is  very  pleasant  to  me,  has 
notions  of  them  congenial  with  my  own.  For  instance,  it  is  the 
fashionable  opinion  in  Grermany,  inculcated  by  their  famous 
Wolflf,  that  the  Hiad  was  the  work  of  many  authors.  I  made 
to  him  a  declaration  of  my  creed  on  the  subject ;  he  told  me  his 
own  was  the  same,  though,  when  he  avowed  it  at  the  University 
of  Halle,  he  was  quite  stared  at  as  ain  anti- Wolffian  heretic !  I 
have  set  anew  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,*  and  he  has  lent  me  some 

*  Campbell's  Lecture  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  perhaps  the  very 
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valuable  tracts  on  the  poetiy  of  the  Bible ;  a  subject  which  the 
Gennans,  for  these  twenty  years  past,  have  studied  much  more 
than  their  own  literati.'' 

'*  22d  and  23d. — Dr.  Meyer,  the  Professor  of  Physics,  is  mar- 
ried to  an  Englishwoman ;  and  both,  as  you  may  guess,  are 
valuable  acquaintances.  The  Professor  of  English,  Mr.  Strahl, 
assists  me  in  German,  in  return  for  my  correcting  his  pronun- 
ciation of  our  language ;  he  reads  to  me  out  of  a  book  entitled 
'  Beauties  of  British  Literature,'  containing  pieces  by  Walter 
Scott,  Byron,  and  the  entire  works  of  a  genUeman  of  whom  you 
may  have  sometimes  heard.  This  is  not  the  only  German  edi- 
tion of  his  rhymes ;  another  has  appeared  at  Leipsic  .  .  .  The 
appearance  of  the  students  is  certainly  not  so  gentlemanlike  as 
that  of  the  Oxonians,  yet  it  is  singularly  picturesque.  For  some 
years  past,  a  rage  for  reviving  ancient  costume  has  arisen,  con- 
nected with  a  patriotic  spirit  in  favor  of  the  union  and  indepen- 
dence of  Grermany.  The  old  Grerman  dress  is  therefore  the 
&vorite  one — a  simple  tunic  or  capote  buttoned  before,  with  the 
collar  of  the  shirt  spread  at  the  neck,  a  velvet  cap,  wide  trousers, 
moustachios,  and  sometimes  a  beard,  make  their  figures  look 
like  live  pictures  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Many  of  £em  carry 
about  long  pipes  like  fishing-rods  .  .  .  Occasionally  you  see  fine 
forms  and  fEuses,  and  the  effect  of  their  costume  is  very  fine." 

**  24th, — Last  night  I  was  at  a  ball  given  by  the  students, 
where  the  dresses  were,  in  many  instances,  quite  fit  for  the  stage. 
I  was  in  general  struck  by  the  height  and  beauty  of  the  men, 
but  equally  astonbhed  to  remark  the  ill-favored  appearance  and 
small  stature  of  the  women.  There  was  but  one  passable  beauty 
among  fifty.  The  only  fine  woman  in  the  place  was  a  Jewess, 
and,  singular  enough  to  say,  my  landlord's  niece.  Schlegel 
swears  she  is  a  Jessica !  Well — seeing  a  very  elegant  young 
woman  waltzing  with  the  handsomest  young  man  in  the  room 
— I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes  that  it  was  the  girl  who, 
in  the  morning,  had  made  my  bed ;  yet  her  partner  was  a  youth 
of  good  family,  and  two  prinoes  were  waltzing  beside  her.  The 
truth  is,  the  Jews  are  treated  with  entire  liberality  in  Bonn  ;  and 
there  is,  from  causes  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  trace,  something 
like  a  republican  equality  among  the  Bourgeoisie.  The  Vice- 
roy of  the  University  asked  me  how  I  liked  a  dance  that  was  set 
up  by  the  name  of  ^  Ecossaise,'  a  niost  woful  imitation  of  Scotch 

best  of  the  series,  was  re-written,  and  greatly  enriched,  alter  his  return 
from  Germany. 
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danciDg  and  mufiic !    I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  hear  it  was  Scotch, 
for  I  should  not  have  discovered  it  either  by  the  air  or  the  atepa.'^ 

'*  30/^. — I  am  fortunate  in  my  lodgings.  For  a  pound  a  week 
I  have  two  very  large,  good  bed-rooms  and  a  sitting-room ; 
lofty,  beautifully  papered;  the  ceiling  painted;  china  vases  in 
the  recesses  ;  paintings  in  gilded  frames  all  round  the  walls ;  and 
a  sofa  covered  with  such  new  and  beautiful  silk,  that  I  cannot 
find  in  my  heart  to  sit  down  upon  it  For  half-a-crown  a  day, 
I  have  dinner  for  Matilda  and  myself^  consisting  of  soup,  cutlets, 
ham,  fowls,  ^c. ;  and  a  bottle  of  Rhenish  for  a  smiling.  Thomas 
is  boarded  with  Professor  Elapp,  at  five  pounds  a  month,  in- 
cluding all  teachers.  He  sees  us  very  seldom,  and  is  kept  tight- 
ly to  his  studies;  while  I  prosecute  my  own  in  the  library,  and 
step  in  at  pleasure  to  the  lectures  of  the  Professors.  8chlegel, 
I  must  say,  is  very  eloquent;  though  I  cannot  yet  perfectly  fol- 
low German  as  I  hear  it  spoken.  His  students  seem  in  raptures 
with  him  ;  in  fact,  he  should  never  be  out  of  the  pulpit." 

"  July  Y. — ^The  weather  having  just  become  propitious,  I 
made  an  excursion  across  the  Rhine  with  Dr.  Meyer  and  his  wife, 
ah  agreeable  English  womai^.  We  visited  the  burial-ground  of 
the  «fews — a  forlorn  and  melancholy  spot — emblem  of  the  race 
who  are  to  sleep  under  its  turf.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  thick 
wood,  where  there  is  just  glimmering  light  enough  to  make  the 
Hebrew  inscriptions  perceptible  on  the  tomb-stones.  As  we 
recrossed  the  river,  nine  o'clock  struck  on  the  Minster  bell' — 
almost  as  deep  and  grand  a  sound  as  that  of  St  PauTs,  and 
from  a  venerable  pile,  part  of  which  is  as  old  as  the' ninth  cen- 
tury. Immediately  on  leaving  the  sepulchral  wood,  we  came 
out  to  a  fine  sunset  view  of  the  Rhine.  The  surface  of  the  water 
was  gradually  changing,  from  a  rich  amber  to  a  fiery  ried ;  and 
the  light,  long  boiats  that  glided  past  partook  of  its  hues.  I 
looked  back  to  the  east,  where  the  Seven  Hills  were  cold  and 
colorless;  but  the  west  was  all  beauty  and  radiance;  and  I 
could  not  help  comparing  the  scene  to  the  state  of  my  own 
heart,  for  its  warmth  lay  towards  England. 

*^  All  we  have  heard  of  the  beaubr  of  this  vidifily,  falls  short 
of  the  reality.  I  went  with  Schlegel  to  see  the  ruins  of  Godes- 
berg ;  the  day  was  uncommonly  mild  and  favorable.  The  hill, 
which  we  ascended,  is  so  steep  above  the  viUage,  that  we  looked 
down  upon  the  roofs  of  its  houses,  as  if  we  had  been  in  one  of 
Barker's  panoramas.*  .... 

*  The  deficriptions  of  the  aceoerj,  which  follow,  though  veiy  beautifiil 
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'*  A«  fiur  as  Cologne,  the  roof  of  whose  Cathedral  is  distinctly 
seen  twenty-four  miles  off,  the  eye  travels  over  vineyards,  gar- 
dens, and  oom-fields,  interspersed  with  villages  and  spires ;  and 
with  here  and  there  a  tower  of  some  monastery  or  castle.  .  .  . 
The  scene  enchanted  me,  and  made  Schlegel  repeat  some  of  the 
poetry  of  Schiller 

^  On  Tuesday  I  joined  a  party  with  Dr.  Meyer  to  visit  the 
Seven  Mountains.  As  we  approadiied  them,  we  were  entertained 
with  fine  Gothic  stories  about  all  the  castles  and  chapels  that 
were  visible  from  them.  I  could  repeat  many  of  them;  but  I 
am  afraid  you  would  not  believe  them,  as  they  savor  very  much 
of  the  marveUous.**  '^ ....  As  we  ascended  the  Drachenfels, 
we  heard  the  sound  of  a  drum,  instruments,  and  singing ;  and 
were  told  that  it  was  a  f^te^  celebrated  by  the  common  people 
at  the  monument  erected  there,  at  the  triumphant  peace  of  1814. 
....  The  occasion,  and  the  scene  of  such  a  festival,  were  ani- 
mating ;  there  is  something  that  irresistibly  touches  one,  in  the 

innocent  revelry  of  the  poor We  met  the  celebraters  of 

this  festivity  descending,  arm-in-arm,  young  and  old,  men  and 
women,  and  all  joining  in  a  song. 

^  From  the  Drachenfels  we  proceeded  to  the  Lowenberg,  the 
highest  of  the  Seven  Mountains.    Our  path  upwards  was  a  long, 
deep,  narrow  glen — as  romantic  as  any  1  ever  saw  in  Scotland, 
and  all  covered  with  birch  and  beech.    A  river,  as  clear  as  glass, 
that  came  gurgling  down  over  rocks  and  pebbles,  hid  itself 
forty  feet  beneath  us,  in  the  foliage ;  but  its  sound  was  still  au- 
dible ;  and,  here  and  there,  it  reappeared  to  sight,  and  formed 
beautiful  pools.    Here  we  stopped  to  eat  the  dinner  we  had 
brought  with  us,  a  few  hundred  yards  below  the  summit,  where 
there  was  only  a  smoky  cabin,  and  a  peasant's  ragged  family. 
But  it  was  a  spot  which  Virgil  or  Milton  might  have  stopped 
to  inhabit,  and  write  their  finest  poetry  1     On  the  left  are  Para- 
disaical views  of  the  Rhine.    At  the  very  point  where  it  is  most 
lively  in  appearance,  and  most  interesting  in  historical  relics, 
vou  look  down  upon  the  Nonnenwerth  and  the  Castle  of  Bo- 
land."  ....  ^  As  we  descended  to  the  farm-house,  I  thought 
how  happy  I  should  have  been  to  have  there  built  myself  a 
house,  and  settled  for  life  I     Among  the  cottage  children  was  a 
pretty  little  girl,  named  Gertrude,  to  whom  1  thought  a  little 

and  graphic,  are  now  so  generally  known,  that  X  cannot  venture  to  give  them 
to  nearly  the  extent  in  which  I  find  them  in  the  letters ;  but  in  continuing 
the  eztraeta,  I  ahaU  endeavor  to  omit  nothing  essential  or  charaeteristic. 
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present  of  money  due  for  her  name^s  sake I  must  not 

forget  to  tell  jou  of  another  beautiful  German  girl,  whom  our 
party  all  admired,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lowenberg,  as  we  returned 
in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Meyer  was  in  raptures,  and  spoke  to  her. 
She  stood  by  the  fountain,  like  its  own  genius;  and  her  bright 
blue  eyes  and  proud  reserve  made;  us  all  in  love  with  her.^' 

^^July  \2th. — ^After  paying  considerable  attention  to  tiieir 
statistics,  I  consider  the  Prussian  Government  as  practically 
mild  and  judicious ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  are  in 
the  least  danger  of  being  seditious,  as  we  hear  most  absurdly 
rumored  in  England.  Their  laborers  have  bread  to  eat,  and  are 
well  paid  and  employed ;  I  wish  our  own  country  could  say  the 
same!  The  people  have  been  particularly  satisfied  since  the 
Government  allowed  them  to  pursue  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
first  introduced  by  the  French.  Here,  till  of  l^te,  there  were  no 
open  courts  of  justice ;  every  process,  civil  or  criminal,  was  con- 
ducted in  writing.  Now  our  blessed  institutions  have  reached 
them, — though  they  came  through  the  medium  of  enemies. 
The  good  Lawyers  of  Berlin  were  at  first  alarmed  at  the  inno- 
vation ;  but  now,  as  there  is  a  Court  of  Appeal  at  Berlin  from 
the  Rhenish  province,  where  trial  by  jury  exists ;  and  as  that 
court  must  have  open  pleadings,  those,  who  at  first  opposed  the 
institution,  now  admire  it ;  and  in  time,  it  is  thought,  it  will  be 
the  means  of  introducing  it  over  all  Prussia.  T.  C." 

•  •  «  *  «    , 

**  Banks  of  the  Ramx,  Jtdy  14. 

^^  On  leaving  Bonn,  the  worthy  Professor  Arndt  gave  a 
paHy  to  the  friends  I  had  formed,  to  meet  and  take  leave  of  me. 
It  was  most  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  from  them  all  so  many  ex- 
pressions of  regret  at  my  departure ;  and  they  have  laid  me 
under  an  absolute  promise  to  spend  a  few  days  amongst  them, 
on  our  way  back  to  England.  I  looked  round  on  some  seven  or 
eight  enlightened  and  cordial  human  beings,  of  whose  existence 
I  nad  not  even  known  a  few  weeks  back ;  but  from  whom  I 
now  parted  as  from  so  many  brothers.  I  found  my  Greek 
friend  Welcher,  more  and  more  agreeable  every  day  that  I  met 
him ;  and  there  were  several  more,  whose  knowledge  and  man- 
ners made  their  conversation  perpetually  welcome.  I  had  con- 
ceived a  sort  of  prejudice  against  Arndt,  before  I  knew  him.  I 
heard  his  abilities  as  a  poet,  and  his  value  as  a  patriot,  highly 
•poken  of.  All  strangers  go  to  hear  his  lectures.  He  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  ornament   of  the  University,  excepting 
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Schlegel ;  and  wben  Germany  rose  against  the  Frencli,  his  writ- 
ings, his  war-songs,  and  his  personal  influence  were  supposed  to 
be  of  the  value  of  an  entire  army  to  the  cause  of  his  country. 
I  had  an  ill-founded  idea  that  he  was  a  hard,  stem  character ; 
and  when  Wekher  introduced  me  to  him,  I  made  him  a  bow, 
ceremonious  enough  for  Schlegel  himself.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
peasant's  frock,  having  just  come  from  working  in  his  garden. 
...  I  had  that  morning  been  reading  his  songs,  which  re- 
minded me  of  Bums ;  I  thought,  also,  Uiat  his  countenance, 
and  fiery,  dark  eyes,  resembled  the  heaven-taught  ploughman's 
physiognomy.  He  stared  a  moment,  as  if  surprised  at  my  bow, 
and  then  rebuked  me  by  coming  up  with  a  smile  and  taking 
and  shaking  me  by  both  hands.  He  is  about  fifty-five,  and  re- 
sembles what  Bums  would  have  been,  if  he  had  led  a  temperate 
life  to  these  years.  This  was  our  first  meeting.  You  may  be  sure 
I  made  him  no  more  formal  bows^  and  have  spent  many  pleas- 
ant hours  under  his  roofl  His  conversation  is  as  original  as  you 
could  wish,  or  imagine  a  poet's  to  be.  At  times,  perhaps,  there 
is  a  little  German  theorism  in  it,  but  I  could  never  find  in  my 
heart  to  contradict  him,  for  he  converses  with  the  very  essence 
of  bonhommie.  ....  I  know  not  what  revolutionary 
materials  there  may  be  in  these  States,  for  they  are  scattered 
domini(»s<;  but  here,  I  take  upon  me  to  say,  there  are  none  but 
what  the  government  itself  may  wilfully  create.  T.  C." 

"  16*^. — There  are  many  laudable  things  in  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  the  Prussian  government.  It  has  abolished,  for  instance, 
the  abominable  practice  of  flogging  in  the  military  discipline  : 
it  is  liberal  in  supporting  schemes  ^r  public  education  :  and  it 
has  shown  gratitude  and  justice  in  giving  situations  to  indivi- 
duals who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  insurrectionary 
war  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany.  But  has  the  Prussian 
monarch  forgot  his  promise*  of  a  Constitution  to  the  Kingdom  f 
As  to  those  literary  men  and  professors  who  interfere  in  politics, 
I  know  nothing  oi  what  they  are  at  other  universities,  but  at 
Bonn  I  know  what  they  deliver  as  doctrines  to  their  students. 
I  have  heard  their  lectures ;  I  have  mixed  in  their  political  con- 
versations ;  and  I  would  ensure  his  Prussian  majesty  against  all 

treason  from  that  quarter,  for  a  premium  of  one  farthing." 
*  *  ♦  ♦  * 

"t/tt/y  I5th, — After  a  pleasant  evening  with  my  ^end  the 


*  Hub  question,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  has  heen  roost  satisfiustorily 
answered  by  the  recent  act  of  Pruasian  legislature. 
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Ph>fes8or,  I  was  in  very  good  temper  to  enjoy  the  scenery  next 
morning.  It  was  a  blaze  of  the  freshest  light  .  .  .  The  hills 
rose,  on  the  right,  with  rocks  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
sculptured  by  nature  for  picturesque  effect.  Trees,  corn-fields, 
slopes  with  pines  among  the  rocks,  the  skiffs  reflected  in  the 
water,  the  whole  shapely  amphitheatre,  glowing  in  luxuriant 
light,  made  the  heart  absolutely  sing  with  joy  ! 

**  I  bade  adieu  to  the  Rohmdseck,  repeating  the  old  song, 
'  Chantons  Roland,  la  fleur  de  la  Chevalerie  !'*  and  blessed  the 
scene,  pronouncing  it  the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  beheld !  .  . 
But  it  is  tiresome  to  describe  landscapes ;  the  feeling  of  pleasure, 
which  one  derives  from  them,  is  intermixed  with  a  thousand 
associations  which  are  incommunicable  in  words.  .  •  .  The 
whole  scenery  of  Coblentz  is  delicious  and  striking.*' 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  Dakmstadt,  July  28. 

"I  reached  Frankfort  on  Monday  17th,  and  remained 
ten  days.  I  left  Matilda  and  Thomas  in  the  care  of  a  respectable 
pair  who  keep  a  private  hotel  or  boarding-house ;  the  lady  is  an 
Englishwoman.  It  is  singular  that  I  should  have  accidentally 
fallen  in  with  those  very  people  whom  I  had  met  at  Ratisbon 
twenty  years  ago.  I  reached  this  place  yesterday ;  it  is  a  very 
pretty  town ;  and  the  Duke,  as  you  may  have  heard,  is  giving 
nis  people  a  nice  little  Constitution,  like  that  of  England.  From 
this  I  intend  to  proceed  directly  to  Vienna.*' 

«r  *  *  *  * 

'*  I  have  received  by  the  government  packet  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney-General  of  fiotany  Bay,  setting  my  mind  quite  at  rest 
about  the  poor  convict  Stewart^f  who  plied  me  so  hard  with 
letters  soliciting  my  interest  for  his  release  from  slavery.  It 
seems  he  is  now  quite  free,  and  doing  well — except  when  he 
gets  drunk.  The  Governor  wrote  to  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  colony  describing  his  situation  minutely,  and  begging  to  as^ 
sure  me  that  he  is  better  off  there  than  he  would  be  in  England." 
***** 

Of  CampbeU's  very  short  but  studious  sojourn  at  Frankfort,  I 
have  been  jhvored  with  the  following  particulars,  by  one  of  his 
oldest  friends  and  admirers : — 

*  The  result  of  his  visit  to  this  dassic  spot  was  his  own  "  Roland  the 
Brave,**  composed  during  the  day,  and  afterwards  set  to  mosic  by  Mrs. 
Arkwrighi 

f  See  the  histogr  of  this  caae— Letter  to  Mrs.  Fletcher,  page  60. 
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"  I  mei  with  some  ikint  and  ahadowy  reminiacenoes  of  Campbell  at 
fVaokfort^  where  I  resided  in  1821.  These  were  afforded  by  Father  In- 
snun,  a  Scotch  Carthusian  monk,  who,  with  divers  of  his  compatriots,  had 
been  driven  by  Napoleon  out  of  their  once  rich  and  stately  monastery  at 
Wiirtiburff.  Hr.  Ingram  gave  lessons  in  G^erman,  when  opportunity  of- 
fered ;  and  on  such  occasions,  he  boasted,  with  great  complacency,  that  he 
had  officiated  as  dailjr  G^erman  preceptor  to  the  far-fSuned  Thomas  Camp- 
bell According  to  his  account,  tbe  Poet  was  out  of  sight  the  most  atten- 
tive, zealous  and  intelligent  pupil  he  had  ever  met  with ;  having,  moreover, 
a  strange  plan  of  trying  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  German  Un- 
goage  *  by  dbt  of  Greek  f  and  finding  out  points  of  correspondence  betwixt 
the  twa  However,  he  owned  that^  after  ail,  Campbell  had  by  no  means 
penetrated  into  the  *  mysterious  depths  *  of  the  language ;  as,  in  the  pro- 
fessor's opinion,  he  might  have  done,  had  he  remained  longer  at  Frankxort 
'  In  tmth/  said  Mr.  Ingram,  *  he  turned  at  last  rather  fidgetty,  and  wanted 
a  change  of  ieene.  £it,  luckily,  he  staid  long  enough  to  become  a  perfect 
ooovert  to  tbe-truth  of  the  Rodenstein  Ghosts  I  it  hi^ipened  that  these 
poltergeiUer  made  a  tremendous  sortie  during  his  sojourn  here ;  and  the 
distance  from  hence  to  the  Odenwald  being  so  short,  he  regretted  ezces- 
aively  not  having  been  at  the  proper  time  on  the  spot,  to  judge  by  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses.  However,  I  got  him  a  copy  of  the  Protocol^ 
which,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  was  issued  at  Darmstadt ;  and  then  he 
asked,  whether  I  reaUy  thou^t  that  aU  tbe  names  attached  were  signa- 
tures of  "  living  men  and  true," — ^men  who  were  supposed  to  carry  rational 
heads  en  their  shoulders  f  Now,  I  felt  rather  nettled  that  a  Scotch  poet,  a 
believer,  too,  in  the  second  sight,  should  be  so  skeptical ;  and  I  offered  to 
join  him  next  morning  in  a  eiU^hi,  and  that  we  should  make  our  way  to 
tbe  Odenwald,  with  the  protocol  in  hand,  and  have  a  communing  with  the 
witnesses.  And  I  brouuit  him  to  Mr.  Vaarentrapp's,  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
book,  containing  all  the  bygone  protocols  about  Rodenstein.  So,  at  last, 
the  Poet  declared  that  he  would  be  satisfied,  without  going  thither,  as 
there  was  no  withstanding  such  reiterated  and  solemn  testimonials.' 

"  This  worthy  monk  did  neally  believe  in  ghosts,  as  firmly  as  he  believed 
the  mysteries  of  animal^  magnetism,  and  oSier  wonders ;  and  the  Poet, 
whether  ooovinced  or  not  I  cannot  say,  was,  of  course,  for  too  good-na- 
tured to  contradict  him."  »  »  •  »  * 

His  journey  to  Vienna  is  thus  continued : — 

**  Batibbom,  Iltetdat/j  August  2,  1820. 
^^  On  Saturday  morning  I  set  out  from  Darmstadt,  and 
reached  this,  yesterday  evening,  after  three  days  and  two  nights' 
travelling,  during  which  I  was  not  in  bed,  and  slept  very  little 
in  the  carriage.  •  •  .  The  only  place  with  which  I  was  struck, 
though  I  had  seen  it  before,  was  Nuremberg.  I  entered  it  at 
dead  of  night ;  but  there  was  moonlight  enough  to  give  its  old 
Gothic  streets  a  solemn  effect  At  the  last  stage  I  had,  for  a 
wonder,  an  agreeable  postilion — though  you  may  laugh  at  the 
expression — who  could  answer  my  questions  and  abstain  from 
smoking,  and  played  very  prettily  on  his  little  trumpet,  or  post- 
bugle. 
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^  Though  much  exhausted,  my  spirits  rallied  at  sight  of  the 
Danube — first  visible  from  the  high  road,  about  four  miles  from 
Ratisbon.  At  that  moment,  as  you  may  guess,  I  felt  a  flood  of 
associations  rushing  upon  my  mind,  that  seemed  as  wide  as  the 
river  I  was  contemplating.  The  sensation  was  less  melancholy 
than  I  expected ;  I  felt  myself  tranquil,  and  even  cheerful ; 
though  the  scene  reminded  me  how  much  of  life  was  gone  by, 
and  how  much  there  was  to  regret  in  the  retrospect  I  But  the 
evening  was  fine,  the  prospect  grand ;  and,  as  I  stood  up  in  the 
carriage,  I  could  reckon  twenty  places  fraught  with  lively  inter- 
est to  my  memory.  There  were  the  heights,  to  which  the 
Austrians  retreated  in  1800 :  there  was  the  spire  of  the  church, 
from  which  I  had  watched  their  movements;  there  was  the 
wood,  from  which  the  last  shot  was  fired,  before  the  armistice. 
Alas  1  that  campaign  was  but  a  trifle ;  ten  years  afterwards, 
thirty  thousand  fell  in  the  great  battle  with  Napoleon,  before 
Ratisbon.  This  morning,  since  ^ve  o'clock,  I  have  been  looking 
at  the  scene  of  action. 

'*  My  first  visit  was  to  the  Scotch  College,* — a  dismal  visit ! 
Of  all  the  monastery,  there  are  only  two  survivors  out  of  a 
dozen,  whom  I  knew.  I  first  inquired  for  the  worthy  prelate, 
who  had  shown  a  fatheriy  kindness  to  me,  when  I  was  here. 
He  died,  they  told  me,  last  April,  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age — I  scarcely  imagined  that  the  news  of  an  old 
man's  death  could  have  touched  me  so  much ;  but  I  could  not 
help  weeping  heartily,  when  I  recalled  his  benevolent  looks  and 
venerable  figure,  and  found  myself  in  the  same  Hall  where  I 
had  often  sat  and  conversed  with  him — admiring,  what  seemed 
so  strange  to  me,  the  most  liberal  and  tolerant  religious  senti- 
ments from  a  Roman  Catholic  Abbotf  Poor  old  Arbuthnot ! 
it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him.  All  Bavaria,  they  told  me, 
lamented  his  death.  He  was,  when  I  knew  him,  the  most  com- 
manding human  figure  I  ever  beheld.  His  head  was  then  quite 
white  ;  but  his  complexion  was  fresh,  and  his  features  were  reg- 
ular and  handsome.  In  manners,  he  had  a  perpetual  suavity 
and  benevolence*  I  think  I  still  see  him  in  the  Cathedral,  with 
the  golden  cross  on  his  fine  chest,  and  hear  his  full,  deep  voice 
Planting  the  service. 

**  The  present  prelate  is  one  of  the  monks  I  had  known ;  he 
received  me  with  the  little  English,  or  rather  Scotch,  which  he 

*  See  bis  Letters  from  Ratisbon,  Vol  L,  pp.  287  to  258. 

f  See  the  character,  a*  described  by  the  roet»  Vol  L,  pi  248. 
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can  still  speak.  He  was  as  glad  to  see  me,  as  a  man  could  be 
in  his  situation ;  for  he  is  dying  of  schirrhous  liver.  I  found 
the  Brothers  at  supper ;  I  inquired  for  Father  Maurus?  Dead. 
Father  Albert?  Dead.  Father  this?  Father  that? — but  was 
only  answered  by  a  mute  bow  of  the  head.  .  .  In  the  midst  of 
this  the  evening  bell  began  to  toll ;  the  monks  took  off  their 
cowls ;  and,  crossing  themselves,  continued  in  prayer  for  many 
minutes,  during  which  I  had  time  for  serious  reflections !  .  .  . 

"  T.  C." 

"  August  *Jth. — ^When  I  wrote  you  last,  I  expected  immedi- 
ately to  have  embarked  in  the  Danube  for  Vienna ;  but  on  ex- 
amining my  trunk,  found  that  I  had  left  my  Lectures  at  Frank- 
fort !  Luckily  they  are  come  to  me  at  Uie  end  of  a  week. 
Matilda  and  Thomas  are  quite  well  at  Frankfort ;  our  boy  is 
under  the  care  of  a  clergyman,  with  whom  he  is  a  day  scholar. 

"  During  the  week  I  have  been  here,  I  have  gone  occasionally 
and  taken  my  supper  with  the  poor  monks,  who  are  very  liberal 
of  their  beer ;  uid  it  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  I  was 
present  last  evening,  when  they  received  two  Irish  monks  on 
their  way  to  Italy.  The  Irishmen  requited  their  hospitality  by 
getting  dnmk,  and  behaving  in  a  manner  that  scandalized  my 
sober  countrymen.  .  .  I  have  had  my  solitude,  however,  re- 
lieved by  a  total  stranger — the  Secretary  of  Prince  *  *  *,  who 
calls  upon  me  daily,  and  shows  me  every  civility  in  his  power. 
He  is  a  well  informed  man,  was  tutor  to  the  Princess,  who  is  a 
baS'bleu,  He  showed  me  through  her  library,  and  that  of  the 
Prince,  who  is  another  Lord  Spencer,  in  his  taste  for  fine  books 
and  black  letter.  .  .  .  Alas !  si\  our  schemes  of  happiness  in 

this  world  are  but  mockeries  of  the  imagination 

"  T.  C." 


Vienna,  Augutt  11, 1820. 
^  I  have  been  talking  Latin  so  long,  that  I  have  hardly 
sufficient  English  left  to  tell  you  of  my  arrival  in  Vienna.'  On 
Tuesday  I  embarked  at  Ratisbon,  hard  packed  with  six  other 
passengers ;  a  Jew,  a  very  plain  lady,  a  Hessian  tutor  and  his 
pupil,  with  whom  he  was  travelling,  and  two  enormious  monks, 
with  blue  coats  down  tO'  their  heels,  and  silver  buckles  adapted 
to  the  Patagonian  size  of  their  shoes.  .  .  But  mark  how  little 
we  should  trust  to  appearances:  the  youth,  though  extremely 
beautiful,  turned  out  stupid  and  uninteresting ;  the  Jew,  on  the 
other  hand,  won  my  affections,  and  became  a  valuable  friend, 
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bj  calculating  florins  and  kreuzers  for  me.  The  Hessian  had  no 
&ult  but  loquacity ;  he  found  that  the  monks  and  I  could  con- 
verse in  Latin ;  and,  rejoicing  in  an  occasion  to  exert  his  Latinitj, 
applied  fifty  words  where  one  would  have  sufficed.  The  monks, 
whose  guttural  pronunciation,  broad  buckles,  and  imcouth  air, 
had  at  first  inspired  me  with  terror,  turned  out  conversible  and 
amusing  men.  .  .  A  thousand  little  incidents  that  discover  the 
temper  in  travelling,  showed  them  to  be  essentially  polite.  Our 
suppers  were,  really,  as  sociable  as  that  of  the  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims. By  day,  we  fed  on  the  stores  we  had  hud  in  at  Ratis- 
bon ;  but  at  night  we  slept  on  shore.  .  .  We  ate  our  cold  meat 
on  wooden  platters,  which  they  jocularly  call  the  boat's  porce- 
lain. The  plain  lady,  whoever  she  was,  proved  a  sensible  wo- 
man, and  a  charming  musician — so  thoroughly  musical,  ihai  she 
was  not  to  be  deterred  from  singing  to  herself  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  in  strange  company.  She  was  called  sister  to  one 
of  the  monks.  When  observed,  she  would  stop,  and  then  go 
on  again  at  our  request,  in  *  many  a  winding  route,  of  linked 
sweetness,  long  drawn  out'  Her  singing  was  pecuUarly  de- 
lightful where  the  scenery  through  which  we  passed  was  calcu- 
li^d  to  inspire  romantic  sensations.''* 

*  *  *  *  * 

*'  Most  of  what  I  now  saw  of  the  Danube  was  new  to  me. 
I  used  to  repose  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  enjoying,  with  the 
sensation  of  gliding  along,  an  ever-moving  picture — monasteries 
and  castles  on  the  tops  of  mountains — glens,  that  intersect  the 
shores  with  tributary  waters  rushing  into  the  Danube — woods, 
stretching  up  to  an  enormous  height,  with  oceans  of  foliage  of 
all  colors,  from  the  lightest  poplar  to  the  darkest  pine ;  and  be- 
tween these,  again,  and  the  water's  edge,  sloping  pastures  and 
vineyards,  with  romantic  cottages  in  the  midst  of  them.  .  .  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  look  at  what  Nature  has  made  out  of 
rocks,  water,  and  verdure,  without  confessing  that  she  is  a  very 
beautiful  artist  .  .  .  There  is  no  longer  any  danger  in 
passing  iixe  whirlpools  of  the  Danube — the  Wirbel  and  Strudel 
— though  the  roar  of  the  waters  is  considerable ;  and  the  boat- 
men are  obliged  to  make  a  strong  effort,  and  employ  a  skilful 
pilot     An  ancient  castle,  called  the  Devil's  Tower,  stands  on 

*  "  Ab  to  Horner's  Monody,'*  he  adds  in  this  letter,  "  if  only  a  few  Hne9 
are  to  be  found,  what  is  the  use  of  tranacribnig  itff  I  do  not  wi«h  a  copy 
tmleas  the  whole  Monody  can  be  found.*  On  this  point  the  reader  is  re- 
terred  to  page  88  of  this  voluma 
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oDe  of  the  rocks ;  and  as  the  whole  character  of  the  scene  U 

wild  and  frightful,  it  is  not  deficient  in  euperstitious  legends.* 

m  *  *  *  * 

"At  last,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  eT^oing,  we  caught  sight  of 
the  spire  of  St  Stephen's,  and,  hy  degrees,  the  other  bnildingB 
of  Vienna,  Safe  on  shore,  I  put  up  at  the  first  good  hotel  I 
could  find,  which  is  the  sign  of  the  "  White  Cow."  This  puts 
me  in  mind  of  an  Irish  friend,  who  oflered  to  bet  that  tiere 
were  seven  signs  of  bulls  in  Dublin— the  black  bull,  the  red 
bull,  the  golden  bull,  and  so  forth  :  he  counted  eix ;  but,  being 
at  a  loss  for  another,  he  remembered  the  Wiiite  Cow.  '  Oh, 
but  that  is  a  bull/'  '  Very  well,'  s^d  he,  '  does  not  that  make 
seven  bulls  in  all !'  With  this  very  instructive  anecdote,  I  must 
conclude  for  to  night." 

*  •  *  %  * 

"August  ISlA. —  .  .  .  Yesterday  the  hent  was  so  intense, 
that  1  could  go  no  farther  than  St.  Stephen's,  where  I  forgot  all 
my  worldly  sorrows  in  listening  to  its  beautiful  organ.  .  .  . 
All  Satnrday  was  employed  in  searching  for  lodgings ;  and,  as 
the  noise  of  the  streets  is  dreadful,  the  difficulty  was  to  find 

any  place  within  a  tolerable  distance  of  the  library 

Id  spite  of  all  I  had  heard  of  the  cheapness  of  lodgings  here, 
all  the  quiet  and  decent  places  were  very  dear.  .  .  After  1 
had  climbed  a  thousand  stairs,  and  undergone  all  possible  hor- 
roTB,  fk>m  listening  to  the  chopping  of  wood,  that  sounds  in- 
cessantly in  Vienna,  and  the  crushing  of  wheels,  I  resorted  in 
the  last  atage  to  tlie  suburbs.  But  there  also  I  was  for  houn 
inquiring  in  rain.  At  length,  just  as  I  was  returning  home  to 
the  'White  Cow'  in  despair,  I  found  most  excellent,  and,  for 
their  appearance,  moat  reasonable  apartments  at  four  pounds  a 
month,  but  furnished  iu  such  a  manner  that  if  the  Ambassador 
called  upon  me,  I  should  not  wish  better  to  receive  him  in.  All 
the  fiimiture  is  mounted  with  gilding,  mirrors,  cupids  in  bronze, 
girandoles,  or  jeering  dolL%  as  the  roan  called  them,  suspended 
from  the  roof  But,  as  pride  always  comes  before  a  fall,  1  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  humbled  fur  nil  this  prosperity  !  Each  of 
my  rooms  is  twenty  feet  square,  and  my  bed-room  looks  over 
gardens.     Was  ever  poet  so  lodged  ?     For  this  good  fortune  I 


bell  made  tUi  \M»t  ii|,  have  been  Tendered  fiuniliar  ii 
pmodicala— S«e  "like  Danube  lUustrated,'  1844. 
Vol,,  n.-  fl 
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am   indebted  to  the  as&iduity  of  a  Polish  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Casimir,  who  has  shown  me  all  possible  attention." 

*  4t  *  *  * 

"  This  morning  I  went  once  more  to  range  the  city ;  but  the 
heat  was  so  suffocating  that,  after  climbing  to  the  top  of  St. 
Stephen's — and  it  is  higher  lian  St.  Paul's — I  had  only  forti- 
tude to  visit  the  Armories.  The  view  from  the  cathedral  is 
very  magnificent;  and  makes,  I  think,  excepting  Edinburgh, 
the  finest  panorama  I  have  ever  seen.  In  one  direction,  about 
six  miles  off,  you  see  the  village  of  Aspem,  and  island  of  Lo- 
bau,  where  Buonaparte  retreated  and  built  his  bridge  to  attack 
the  Austrians.  llie  whole  battle  must  have  been  distinctly 
visible  with  glasses  from  this  tower.  The  enormous  bell,  made 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks  in  the  siege,  when  Sobieski  de- 
feated them,  sounded  whilst  we  were  in  the  steeple.  Its  tongue 
is  neariy  a  ton  weight." 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  14<A. — Poor  Casimir!  I  ought  to  learn  fortitude  from 
seeing  such  a  being  always  cheerful  and  contented.  I  am  yet 
in  the  strength  of  life — he  is  fifty-seven.  He  has  been  five 
times  wounded  in  battle,  and  showed  me  his  scars,  which  are 
severe.  His  life  has  been  one  tissue  of  hardships ;  and  he  has 
now  a  family  to  support,  by  running  about  with  strangers  for  a 
couple  of  shillings,  and  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day. 
Often  out  of  employment — pushed  about  by  insolent  waiters, 
at  the  hotels  where  he  serves — yet  this  poor  fellow  never  ap- 
pealed to  my  pity ;  and  showed  me  his  woimds  only  to  con- 
vince me  that  he  had  been  a  brave  soldier.  He  told  me  a 
singular  circumstance  of  his  being  once  shot  by  a  French  vi- 
dette,  with  a  candle  instead  of  a  bullet ;  and  this  wound,  he 
said,  was  the  worst  of  all  he  had  received."  ..."  Well, 
I  have  this  evening  entered  my  lodgings,  parted  with  my  Pole, 
and  have  nothing  for  my  companion  but  a  Hungarian  Grammar. 
I  shall  not  study  the  language ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  it 
contains  some  orifinnal  and  characteristic  poetry.*    •    •    . 

The  Poet's  arrival  in  the  Austrian  capital  was  publicly  an- 
nounced, the  friends  of  genius  were  invited  to  bid  him  wel- 
come, and  an  elegant  translation  of  his  "Mariners,"  with  a 

*  See  vpedmen  of  Hungarian  War  Songs,  Vol.  I.    Altooa,  1800-1. 
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reiy  complimentary  notice  of  hb  Poems  and  Lectures,  appeared 
Id  one  of  the  leading  joaroals.  The  grand  object,  it  nas  added, 
with  which  he  had  come  to  Tientia,  was  to  collect  materiala  for 
a  volaminous  work  on  German  Literature  * 

The  following  letter  presents  a  brie^  but  interesting  summary 
of  his  residence  and  impressions  : — 

"  VimNA.  September  £9,  198a 
"...  I  have  been  as  much  alarmed  as  you  could  be 
at  tbO'  reports  of  the  soldiery  having  taken  an  interest  in  Her 
Majesty.  It  is  cm^ous  to  see  how  extremes  meet.  Here,  the 
courtier  will  not  speak  out  on  the  subject;  for  the  Cabinet  of 
V.  never  qoarrels,  unless  there  is  something  to  be  got  by  quar- 
relling ;  but  its  opinion  is  known  to  be  utterly  hostile  to  the 
triaL  One  of  them  saad  to  me, '  It  ia  too  bad  in  your  K.  to  pub- 
hsh  the  actions  of  a  woman  so  highly  born.  We  all  know  that 
Maria  Theresa — that  the  Empress  Catharine — that  Maria  Antoi- 
nette— that,  &c^  &C.  But  nobody  until  now  ever  dared  to  drag 
down  royal  persooages  to  be  disgraced  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
wtffld.'  This  is  the  general — though  rather  the  muttered  than 
spokeo — opinion  of  all  the  grandees  here :  so  you  sec  that  the 
Courts  of  Germany  and  St.  Giles"  exactly  accord  in  their  senti- 
ments !  You  hate  the  Engltsli  Hadicala — so  do  1.  But  there 
is  a  system  here  that  carries  radicahsm  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
There  is  a  ministry  that  tries,  upon  principle,  to  eradicate  every 
germ  of  liberal  opinion — that  naturally,  and  in  spite  of  a  des- 
potic government,  springs  up  under  the  increasing  light  of 
human  intelligence. 

"  I  was  introduced  to  the  Prime-Minister,  and  might  have 
gone  to  his  evening  parties :  but  I  have  read  the  books  and 
journals  published  under  his  sanction ;  I  know  the  system  on 
which  he  acta,  and  have  so  profound  a  contempt  and  abhorrence 
for  that  system,  that  I  wish  to  see  nothing  of  him,  or  of  hia 
sateUitee.  Of  course,  however,  I  adhere  to  the  old  prudent  idea, 
which  I  adopted  on  my  arrival  in  Germany — never  to  trouble 
any  one  with  my  political  opinions.     A  stranger  hss  no  right  to 

*  "  HefT  Thokis  CutrBSJA.  [gebnreti  lu  Olaigow,  1778],  Pnfencr,  Ac, 
Aa,  liutiruMlelt  jetct  in  dea  fruchtbaren  Ovfildeo  der  deubidieii  Literatiir, 
nnd  befindet  nch  ga^eawSiiig  in  Wieo's  Maucra.  Ef  iat  Jetzt  befchaRigl, 
MRtemlen  m  «iKm  orouen  Werte  ailffemein-iilrraritchen  IiUuilt*,  eu  luii- 
meln.  Wir  glaabeu/*  Jkv.  Ac  Here  foUovs  a  titenl  and  spirited  tnnala- 
ticQ  of  the  *  Mniners,"  begimung : — 


irKritinwIi 
teibr&hcDi 


Die {br&tMDD'adwn  Been bewaehi,' ^  [F*«b  lOM.] 
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intermeddle  with  the  worst  government  that  he  may  meet  with, 
whilst  he  is  protected  by  that  government  But  I  cannot  help 
making  my  own  observations  in  silence.  The  police  is  good  in 
Austria ;  but  then  their  government  is  nothing  but  police*  It 
has  no  policy,  nor  principle,  that  an  Englishman  can  view  with- 
out disgust.  The  press  is  not  only  under  a  censor,  but  it  is 
prostituted  to  inculcate  servile  principles.  .  .  .  Gentz*  and 
Frederick  Schlegel,  and  a  knot  of  literary  men,  are  enlisted,  with 
splendid  abilities,  but  venal,  unblushing  impudence,  to  inculcate 
the  exact  principles  that  reigned  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
They  preach  on  the  advantages  of  Feudal  serntude,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Church  had  not  yet  lost  its 
power.  It  was  lately  proposed,  in  earnest,  to  forbid  the  use  of 
the  Classics  in  schools  and  colleges,  as  they  taught  revolutionary 
doctrines !  All  these  efforts,  however,  to  put  back  the  human 
mind,  is  so  far  from  serving  the  intended  purpose,  that  it  is  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  disgust  and  disaffection  among  a  people  who 
are  naturally  peaceable,  and  passive,  almost  to  imbecility. 

"  I  dined  lately  in  company  with  a  Professor  of  the  College  of 
Gratz,  in  Styria,  whose  labors,  in  a  long  historical  work,  which 
he  was  about  to  publish,  were  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  his 
literary  and  private  fortune  ruined,  because  he  introduced  a 
sentiment  on  government  translated  from  our  historian  Robert- 
son. A  libers^  man,  Yon  Hammer, — for  there  are  some  even 
here — said  to  the  Minister  and  to  Gentz,  who  is  his  oracle, '  Ex- 
punge, if  you  please,  the  offensive  sentence ;  but  pray  let  the 
poor  man  publish  his  book.'  *  No,'  said  G^ntz ;  *  I  don't  see 
any  necessity  for  his  publishing  at  alL' 

*  «  *  *  « 

*'  I  have  found  a  kind  friend  in  the  Countess  R.  All  Vienna 
speaks  not  only  well,  but  reverentially  of  her.  She  is  majestic^ 
like  Mrs.  Siddons,  but  very  natural  and  gentle,  an  excellent  scho- 
lar— for  she  helped  me  out  with  a  quotation  from  Cioero,  yet 
perfectly  unassuming,  almost  to  timidity.  Her  house  is  the 
rendezvous  of  the  best  society  in  Vienna ;  and  she  made  me 
promise  to  come  every  evening.  When  I  arrive,  I  find  her  seat- 
ed in  full  glory  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  where  the  place 
beside  her  is  reserved  for  me.     .     .     .    Here  you  meet  a  num- 

*  Id  the  "  Life  of  Sir  James  Mackintoah,'*  ia  some  interesting  conrenxxH 
denoe  between  this  talented  writer  and  Sir  Jamesw  In  speaking  or  his 
political  adyersariea,  it  was  usual  with  Campbell  to  ezpreas  lumself  stitngly 
— marfi  wtronf/j,  at  time^  than  be  felt  upon  reflectioa 
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ber  of  &e  Polbh  nobility,  of  wlom  the  women  are  extremely 
beautiful.  The  men  are  more  like  Englishmen  than  any  foreigners 
I  have  seen.  It  is  curious  to  fina  myself  at  home  amongst 
them,  and  receiving  invitations  to  call  upon  them,  should  I  ever 
be  at  Warsaw  !  • 

"  Daring  a  day  I  spent  at  the  Countess's  house,  she  look  me 
to  the  height  called  the  '  Fountain  of  the  Thorn,'  where  we  had 
a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  course  of  the  Danube,  from  the 
w^ls  of  Vienna  to  the  mountains  of  Ilungary.  Our  party  par- 
took of  a  collation  on  the  side  of  a  beautiful  bill,  where  we 
looked  over  woods  on  the  fine  prospect,  and  sat  surrounded  by 
beds  of  mignonette,  which  was  fragrant  enough  to  regale  even 
my  dull  senses.  ...  1  have  written  a  few  lines  to  the  Countess 
on  the  subject,  which  I  will  show  you  when  we  meet. 

"  I  have  found  an  excellent  friend — for  so  I  may  truly  call 
him — in  Von  Hammer,  a  member  of  the  Auhc  Council,  and  of 
celebi^ty  as  an  Oriental  scholar.  He  has  translated  my  '  Lines 
on  a  Scene  in  Argyllshire:*  another  literary  man  has  translated 
'Ye  Mariners;'  and  both  have  appeared  in  the  Vienna  papers. 
'The  Exile  of  Erin'  has  been  ten  years  translated ;  and,  would 
you  believe  itf  'The  Pleasures  of  llope'  was  translated  into 
Danish  three  years  ago,  and  the  tranuator  b  to  sup  with  me 
to-night.  It  has  been  a  great  loss  to  me  that  the  Archduke 
John  has  been  absent :  he  is  Von  H.'s  particular  friend,  audi,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  a  fnend  to  liberal  principles."  ..."  I 
have  seen  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies  of  Vienna.  I  know  not 
which  are  the  more  tiresome.  They  have  good  actors ;  but,  in 
my  ear,  the  discord  of  the  language  defies  all  power  of  graceful 
redtation.  ...  I  have  been  at  our  Ambassador's  since  I  wrote. 
At  a  very  large  party,  I  was  the  only  Englbbman  presented,  for- 
mally, to  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  and  to  every  person  of  dls- 
tinctioD  in  the  room — except  the  Duke  of  C,  who,  however, 
came  up  to  me  himself^  and  said  he  knew  that  I  hved  at  Syden- 
ham, and  that  it  was  a  very  pleasant  sodety.  I  fancy  H.  K.  H. 
must  have  heard  this  through  Mr.  A.  He  looked  very  princely, 
and  was  very  pleasant.  There  is  a  laugh  here,  at  present, 
against  an  illustrious  personage,  who,  it  is  said,  asked  Napoleon's 
wife,  if  she  resided  constancy  at  Vienna?  and  if  she  was  not 
married  to  the  Archduke  Louis,  who  is  her  nncle !  .  ,  .  I  expect 
to  leave  Vienna  in  a  few  days.  T.  C." 
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The  following  are  the  lines  addressed  to  the  Polish  Countess 
R ski  :— 

**  Though  I  honor  yoa  at  heart» 

More  thao  these  poor  lines  can  tell ; 
Tet  I  cannot  bear  to  part 

With  a  common,  cold  '  &rewcll  !* 
We  are  strangers — far  remote 

In  descent,  and  speech,  and  clime ; 
Yet,  when  first  we  met,  I  thought 

We  were  friends  of  ancient  time  1 

Oh,  how  long  shall  I  delight 

In  the  memory  of  that  mom. 
When  we  climbed  the  Danube's  height 

To  the  Fountain  of  the  Thorn  I  ♦ 
And  beheld  his  waves,  and  islands 

All  glittering  in  the  sun — 
And  Vienna's  gorgeous  towers, 

To  the  Mountains  of  the  Hun  I 

There  was  gladness  in  the  sky. 

There  was  Terdure  all  around ; 
And  where'er  it  turned,  the  eye 

Looked  on  rich,  historic  ground  I 
O'er  Aspem's  field  of  glory 

Noon  s  purple  haze  was  cast ; 
And  the  lulls^  of  Turkish  story 

Teemed  with  visions  of  the  past  I 

But  it  was  not  mute  creation. 

Nor  the  land's  historic  pride, 
That  inspired  my  heart's  emotion, 

On  that  lovely  mountain's  side : 
But  that  you  had  deigned  to  guide  me, 

And,  benisnant  and  serene, 
R —ski^  stood  beside  me, 

Like  the  Genius  of  the  scene  1 

T.  C,  September,  1820." 

Taking  leave  of  Vienna,  and  the  great  library  in  which  he 
had  spent  most  of  his  time,  Campbell  retraced  his  steps  through 
Bavaria  to  Ulm ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  November  found  himself 
once  more  in  the  society  of  his  friends  at  Bonn.  Further  parti- 
culars of  his  homeward  journey  occur  in  the  following  letters : 

*  A  mountain  overlooking  the  island  scenery  of  the  Danube,  near  Viemia, 
to  which  the  Poet  was  conducted  bv  his  noble  friend 

IThe  battle-ground  where  the  Turks  were  defeated  by  John  Sobieski 
A  romantic  histoiT  of  this  amiable  and  accomplished  ladv  is  given  in 
a  letter  from  OampbeU  to  Mrs.  Fletcher,  of  Edinburgh,  in  November  of 
Uiis  year,  page  180. 
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Fhaxeitost,  Ottober  IS,  ISSO. 
"  I  came  from  Vienna  as  far  as  Batisbon,  in  company 
with  Captain  Batty,  of  tlie  Guards — brother  of  the  lady  who 

sketched  the  Italian  Ecenea  which  F.  so  much  admires 

I  had  determined  to  pass  the  last  month  of  our  slay  in  Qermany 
at  Fraakfbrt ;  but  the  letter  I  sent  to  Matilda  did  not  reach  her ; 
and  on  my  arrival,  we  could  find  no  lodgings  to  suit  us.  Sha 
is  anxious  to  get  over  a  part  of  the  journey  towards  Calais,  and 
to  be  nearer  England ;  and  to  be  nearer  England  is  also  a  deli- 
cious thought  to  me.  ....  To-morrow  I  hope  to  bo  agiiin  on 
the  Rhine,  and  the  next  evening  to  sec  once  more  my  lovely 
island  of  the  Nonnenwerder.* 

"BOKM,  tfovembcTi.  1820. 

"  I  write  to  you  in  high  spirits,  elat«d  by  finding  myself 
nearer  Eugl&nd.  1  staid  three  days  at  Frankfort,  and  descended 
the  Rhine  where  the  Nonnenweraer,  the  Rolandseck,  and  the 
Seven  Mountains  showed  themselves  in  their  beat  looks,  smilinfr 
under  autumnal  sunshine.  Their  tints  were  varied ;  diey  had 
not  the  fiill,  rich,  blazing  verdure,  which  they  wore  in  summer ; 
but  their  mellow,  pensive  beauty  looked  very  touching.  It  was 
like  that  of  some  fine  face  one  has  admired  in  youth,  and  cannot 
cease  loving  when  past  its  prime.  I  only  touched  at  Bonn, 
thinking  it  but  due  to  my  worthy  friends  to  bid  them  good  bye ; 
but  when  I  talked  of  setting  off  next  day,  they  laughed  in  my 
face,  and  stud  it  was  '  impossible  I'  and  that,  if  persuasion  failod, 
they  must  employ  force. 

"  I  have  been  very  happy,  as  yon  may  suppose,  in  renewing 
my  acquaintance  with  the  '  literaries '  of  the  place.  They  show- 
ed rae  a  new  instance  of  att«ntion,  by  inviting  me  to  a  pubho 
dinner  given  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment  stationed  here,  and 
actdng  me  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Rector,  next  to  the  Colonel- 

"  But  wbr  *D  radi  has  Aie  ta'cn  tho  veil 
In  Tcn  Nannenaerdtft  doistera  pale  I 

For  her  vow  bad  scarce  been  awoni. 
And  the  fatal  mantle  o'er  her  flung, 
'When  the  Drachenfets  to  a  Inumiet  rung — 

Twa*  her  own  dear  wnxrior'B  honi  1 
"Wo— wol  ckH  heart  shall  bleed— shall  break  I 
Bhe  would  have  hung  upon  his  nock, 

Had  he  come  but  jester  even  ! 
And  he  had  elaiped  tho«e  peerless  dianns, 
Tlwt  shdU  never,  never  lill^  amu— 

Or  moot  him  but  in  hcavm  T— Tie  Btatt  Rtloid. 
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Commandant,  Count  D.  Wc  had  a  splendid  repast.  The 
whole  body  of  the  University,  and  many  of  the  students  in  their 
old  picturesque  costume,  were  present.  Some  of  the  toasts 
argued  a  very  good  understanding  between  the  literary  and 
military  men.  The  Colonel — a  man  universally  esteemed  for 
his  patriotism — told  mo  very  frankly  that  Prussia  was  too  en- 
lightened to  be  an  arbitrary  government ;  and  that  1  should 
live  to  hear  of  its  becoming  a  free  and  legitimately  reformed 
country.  ...  It  was  very  amiable  to  see  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant Professors,  with  their  respective  Doctors  of  Theology, 
meeting  together  with  every  mark  of  cordiality. 

**  My  joy  at  the  prospect  of  returning  home  is  rery  great ; 
but  it  is  damped  by  the  fear  of  returning  with  some  of  the 
objects  of  my  journey  but  imperfectly  fulfilled.  For  my  pur- 
pose, Leipsic  should  have  been  my  head-quarters ;  it  is  there, 
alone,  that  one  can  pick  up  all  sorts  of  books.  ...  I  am  anxious 
to  leave  Thomas  *  at  Bonn ;  but  there  is  great  diflSculty  in  find- 
ing a  boarding-house,  and  he  is  too  young  to  be  trusted  in 
lodgings. 

**  The  public  news  from  England  are  so  disagreeable,  that  I 
scarcely  like  to  allude  to  them.  Here  we  have  nothing  publicly 
important,  except  that  the  diamonds  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Co- 
logne, valued  at  £30,000,  were  stolen  one  fine  dark  night,  and 
all  the  Catholic  world  has  been  terrified  at  the  sacrilege.  How 
long  would  so  many  diamonds  remain  in  a  church  in  England, 
guarded  only  by  religious  awe,  and  a  few  iron  bolts  ?  Now 
the  old  women  of  Cologne  go  to  look  at  the  poor  Kings  in  their 
niches,  bereft  of  all  their  finery,  and  weep,  with  no  consolation, 
but  that  the  thieves  will  be  roasted  in  the  other  world  ! — We 
shall  set  out  from  this  about  the  21st,  so  as  to  reach  London 
before  the  month  expires,  allowing  a  day  or  two  for  bad  weather 
at  Calais.  T.  C."  • 

*  It  was  ultinuitely  arranged  that  be  should  live  with  Dr.  Meyer,  where 
he  would  have  all  the  advantages  of  private  tuition  and  public  uuttructioiL 
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DruBO  tbe  last  we«k  spent  at  Itonn,  Campbell  had  the  pain 
of  witneaemg  the  Buspeasion,  on  political  charges,  of  tno  of  the 
profeBsors  who  had  vied  with  each  other  in  showing  him  kind- 
ness; and  this  jtrobably  hast^aed  his  departure.  Placing  his 
soo,  then  in  his  giitecnth  ;ear,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Meyer,  he 
exchanged  a  hagty  farewell  with  his  friends,  and  started  for 
England.  Of  his  journey  homewards,  he  has  left  no  particulars; 
but  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Fletcher  will  in  some  measure 
supply  the  deficiency ; — 

'  Loudon,  Notrmber  11, 1B20. 
"  From  month  to  month,  my  dear  Ura.  Fletcher,  I  meet 
culpably  broke  my  intention  of  sending  you  an  account  of  my 
peregrinations,  in  which  I  had  the  vanity  to  think  that  you 
might  be  interested.  As  if  to  punish  that  sin  of  omission,  I  now 
find  myself  almost  disabled  from  writing.  On  the  19th,  Mrs.  0. 
and  I  were  overturned  in  the  Dover  coach  ;  she  h^pily  escaped 
without  injury ;  hut  my  shoulder  was  so  much  bruised,  that  I 
was  confined  for  days  in  the  first  inn  to  which  I  could  be  con- 
veyed. We  came  to  town  yesterday ;  but,  without  intending  a 
play  upon  the  word,  I  can  give  you  but  a  lame  account  of 
my  fldrentures,  yet  1  saw  mi^  that  bterested  and  delighted 
me.*    .... 

"  One  of  my  Mends  at  Bonn  is  married  to  an  excellent  wo- 
man, the  niece  of  Dr.  FothergiU.  At  her  house  I  met  an  English 
lady  whose  resemblance  to  you,  it  seems,  is  celebrated:  her 
name  is  Gollinson ;  she  was  only  passing  on  her  way  to  Swit- 
zerland. I  always  felt  I  bad  much  aflection  for  you,  but  then 
most  particularly  when  Mrs.  C.  brought  y^u  in  so  lively  a 
manner  to  my  recollection,  and  as  if  it  were  before  my  eyes. 
Schlegel  was  of  our  society,  the  only  evening  I  spent  in  Mrs. 
C.'b  company.     I  was  not  a  httle  proud  of  my  country-woman, 

•Wliat  fallows  fa  the  MS.  is  a  racsiritiilatka  of  Om  tour  sbewly  <^ 
cribed  in  the  pnesibig  letters. 

0* 
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and  still  more  proud  >¥hen  I  reflected  that  her  better  likeness 
had  been  my  friend  these  twenty  years.     This,  said  I,  is  not  an 
old  friend  with  a  new  face,  but  a  new  friend  with  an  old  one. 
«  «  *  *  * 

*'  After  an  enchanting  journey  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  I 
left  Mrs.  Campbell  and  my  son  to  the  care  of  a  friendly  family 
at  Frankfort,  and  made  a  tour  as  far  as  Vienna.  I  was  there 
disappointed  in  finding  all  the  people  to  whom  I  carried  intro- 
ductions either  out  of  town  or  leaving  it ;  and  I  remained  three 
weeks  with  no  other  society  than  that  of  a  Jewish  poet,*  with 
whom  I  was  reading  Hebrew.  This  Hebrew  bard,  by  the  way, 
has  translated  my  poems  into  German,  and  is  publishing  them 
at  Vienna.  At  last  Lord  Stuart,  our  Ambassador,  came  to 
town  ;  and  at  his  house  I  had  occasional  society :  but  my  good 
fortune  was  not  complete  till  I  got  an  invitation  from  the  Count- 
ess R ski,  whose  house  is  the  very  focus  of  literary  society. 

She  IS  a  highly  accomplished  and  learned  woman — ^majestic  and 
beautiful  in  her  person,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  estim- 
able characters  that  ever  adorned  society.  Her  history  is  very 
singular :  Her  father,  a  Polish  nobleman,  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold, under  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre.  She  was  thrown  an 
vphan  on  the  streets  of  Paris.  A  poor  shoemaker  took  her 
«nto  his  house.  One  day  as  she  was  playing  at  the  door,  the 
Russian  Ambassador  was  struck  with  the  child's  beauty,  and 
asked  her  name.  She  was  but  eight  years  old,  but  distinctiy  told 
him  her  story.  He  took  her  home  in  his  carriage,  and  recom- 
mended her  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  immediately 
provided  for  her,  and  on  her  coming  of  age  gave  her  a  hand- 
some portion.  Unhappily  she  was  married  very  young  to  a 
madman,  who  lives  estranged  from  her  in  a  very  profligate  man- 
ner in  the  East  .  .  But  in  Vienna,  where  female  character 
is  not  spared,  she  lives  not  only  respected  but  revered.  I  can 
never  forget  the  friendship  of  this  excellent  woman.    .    .     . 

"  On  my  return  to  Bonn,  I  resided  nearly  another  month 
among  my  dear  friends  of  the  University.  Their  pleasant  man- 
ner of  life — their  brotherly  afiection  for  each  other — ^their  social 
parties,  had  afforded  me  constant  pleasure;  when,  all  at  once, 
the  generd  happiness  was  overcast  by  a  decree  from  the  King 
of  Prussia,  suspending  Amdt  and  Welcher  from  their  professor- 
ships.    By  this  time  I  fear  poor  Amdt  may  be  in  a  dungeon. 

*  Henr  Coben,  win  trandaled  <*TheMarinan^  in  one  €l  the  literaiy 
Jomnalfl  of  Vienna. 
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His  crime  is  having  reminded  the  king  of  his  promise  to  give 
the  people  a  Constitution.  He  is  a  man  all  made  of  heart  and 
truth ;  eloquent  and  energetic  as  a  man,  and  simple  as  a  child. 
When  the  Grermans  rose  against  the  French,  his  personal  influ- 
ence was  rated  at  the  value  of  an  army,  and  Buonaparte  set  a 
price  upon  his  head.  Welcher  is  an  eminent  Greek  scholar ;  as 
a  politician,  the  most  moderate  and  candid  I  ever  heard ;  and 
as  a  man,  the  most  amiable.  I  called  upon  him  the  day  the 
suspension  arrived^  when  he  told  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes — '  I 
give  you  my  solemn  word  of  honor,  that  I  have  not  uttered  or 
written  one  seditious  word;  and  this  persecution  equals  any 
thing  in  the  records  of  the  Inquisition.'  T.  C." 

With  Campbeirs  return  to  England  commenced  the  duties 
of  editorship ;  for,  although  not  called  upon  for  actual  service 
until  the  new  year,  he  had  to  make  all  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  a  fresh  start  with  the  periodical ;  and  his  responsibilities 
were  in  proportion  to  the  high  expectations  which  the  public 
announcement  of  his  name  as  editor  had  excited.  His  firet  ob- 
ject was  to  select  an  eflicient  staff ;  and  with  this  view  he  wrote 
to  many  of  his  old  friends,  explaining  the  nature  of  his  under- 
taking, the  terms  of  remuneration,  and  soliciting  their  support 
In  this  way  the  list  of  contributors  was  soon  filled  up  to  hia 
satisfiaction.  A  few,  however,  and  these  of  very  high  standing 
in  the  literature  of  the  day,  were  not  so  easily  brought  over ; 
and  among  the  letters  of  those  who  answered  his  application  for 
"  monthly  articles,'*  by  query,  friendly  counsel,  or  delicate  eva- 
sion, were  the  following : — 

"  FosTAN,  2>f r,  13,  1820. 

**  What  line  of  conduct  do  you  mean  to  hold  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion f  I  beg  you  to  be  quite  explicit  on  this  point  One  sul^ect  it  is  in 
your  power  to  treat  with  great  advantage — I  mean  that  of  Germany — 
upon  which  there  is  much  ignorance  and  much  curioflity.  Make  the  proceed- 
ings cf  Portugal,  Spain,  and  South  America,  short  and  separate  articles  in 
each  number— digesting  the  important  information  into  your  own  narrative. 
Remember,  also,  that  a  M€ig.  is  not  supported  by  papers  evincing  vit  and 
geniut;  but  by  the  height  of  the  tide  at  London  Bridge — by  the  price  of 
oats,  and  hj  any  sudden  elevation  or  depression  in  tho  price  of  boiling- 
peaSb  If  your  iiag,  succeeds,  it  wiU  do  so  as  much  by  tne  diligence  and 
diacratkxi  you  will  impress  upon  your  nature,  as  by  tiio  talents  with  which 
you  are  bom.  As  for  me,  I  am  rusticated — indolent — cut  off  from  the  so- 
ciety of  dever  men — and  engaged  in  the  E.  R.  But  answer  my  questioo, 
and  I  will  take  tune  to  conuder  the  matter.  ,  .  .  Will  any  political 
chimges  take  place  soon  in  Germany  t  Can  you  promise  us  any  decapita- 
tion of  High-Dutch  Princes  f  What  will  happen  htre  i  Any  thing  more 
than  fresh  restrictions  and  fresh  taxes !    .    .    .  Tours,        S.  S.** 
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"Sevres,  [no date]. 

**  In  any  capacity,  editorial  or  othca^vise,  I  should  have  sreat  plea* 
sure  and  pride  in  placing  my  name  beside  yours  in  any  undertaking  what- 
ever. But  the  few  hours  that  the  world  leaves  me  are  barely  sufficient 
for  myeelt  without  admitting  of  any  works  of  supererogation  for  others. 
,  .  .  The  truth  i«»,  I  have  of  late,  given  myself  up  to  pleasure  and  dwelt 
carelessly.  So  tlutl,  though  there  is  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  the  lig^ 
flkirmishmg  which  you  propose,  L  e.,  in  your  company,  it  is,  for  the  present^ 
Hi  least,  completely  out  of  the  question.  ...  T.  M." 

Notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  tlie  editor  entered 
upon  his  task  with  alacrity,  and  made  a  strong  muster  for  Feb- 
ruary. The  papers  for  that  month  showed  veiy  clearly  the  in- 
fluence of  a  new  directing  power ;  and  so  far  the  promise  given 
to  the  public  was  redeemed.  In  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,  Campbell 
found  an  able  and  zealous  coadjutor ;  and  from  the  day  it  started, 
until  the  editorship  passed  into  other  hands,  the  New  Monthly 
kept  the  field  against  all  competitors.  Still  anxious,  however^ 
to  increase  his  force,  and  insure  the  publisher  against  all  risk, 
we  find  him  constantly  reminding  his  friends  that  he  had  *'  an 
arduous  undertaking  in  hand,"  and  *^  calculated  on  their  steady 
support."  Addressing  himself  to  one  who  had  both  the  power 
and  the  disposition  to  serve  the  caase,  he  writes — "  If  you  or 
your  brother  should  have  any  desultory  pieces  lying  by  you,  or 
should  be  disposed  to  employ  a  leisure  hour  in  bestowing  an 
essay  upon  me,  I  take  the  Uberty  of  twenty/  years*  friendship  to 
sohcit  such  a  favor.  When  I  speak  of  the  Uberality  of  my  pub- 
lisher, don't  imagine  that  I  can  wickedly  fancy  anything  so  Diise 
of  you  as  that,  if  love  will  not  bring  your  aid,  lucre  will.  No, 
my  dear  friend,  it  is  to  put  you  in  possession  of  a  fact  which 
you  may  state  with  discretion  to  any  literary  man  of  talent  who 
might  seem  to  you  hkely  to  become  my  correspondent  in  the 
Journal." 

During  the  spring  months,  we  find  him  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  Journal,  the  pages  of  which  were  now  the 
record  of  his  literary  life.  To  be  able  to  reside  within  the  im- 
mediate sphere  of  his  new  duties,  he  exchanged  his  house  at 
Sydenham  for  private  lodgings  in  Margaret-street,  imtil  a  per- 
manent residence  could  be  found.  There  he  received  and  con- 
sulted with  his  friends ;  cultivated  acquaintance  with  literary 
men  of  all  parties  ;  answered  correspondents ;  perused  contri- 
butions ;  wrote  new  and  revised  old  papers ;  and,  in  short,  iden- 
tified his  own  reputation  and  interests  with  those  of  the 
Magazine.  Thus,  a  new  principle  of  vitality  was  infused  into  its 
pages ;  and,  adverting  to  the  success  of  his  Journal,  an  illus- 
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triouB  brother  poet,  then  abroad,  tells  him  : — "I  have  Lad  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  your  Ma^.,  and  enjoyed,  as  I  alw&js  do, 
eveij  movement  of  your  Muse,  whether  in  prose  or  Terse — 
'qtiiequid  affil,  qwxunque  valiffia  vertit.'  I  hope  Colbum 
knows,  as  he  ought,  the  value  of  these  monthly  drafls  on  im- 
mortality." 

The  editorial  correspondence  of  this  period  is  too  much  tinc- 
tured, perhaps,  with  political  sentiment  and  opinion  to  interest 
the  general  reader ;  out  the  following  extracts,  from  his  more 
private  letters,  are  sufficiently  cbaracterisljc  : 

'  62    UUBAUF«TBKIT,   Julg    IG,    IBSl. 

"  My  second  part  of  the  Lecture*  for  this  month  goes  in 
against  the  grain :  few  people  understand  the  ^rat;  so  I  am 
trying  to  make  the  second  more  explicable.  ...  My  zealous 
Foscolo  fights  all  about  for  me :  he  s^d  to  me  publicly  yester- 
day— '  I  never  read  a  sentence  of  your  Lecture  which  does  not 
appear  to  me  true,  and  from  which  I  cannot  deduce  some  otiier 
Imlk: 

"H.  called  on  me  to-day.  We  talked  of  Vienna.  I  men- 
tioned T.,  whom,  in  my  travels  in  Hungary,  I  dehvered  from 
an  enchanted  castle  of  the  Turks.  But  oh,  sad  human  nature, 
to  what  art  thou  fallen  in  my  esteem  [  H.,  whom  I  always  like, 
because  she  is  warm-hearted  to  me,  is  a  person  I  cannot  laugh 
at ;  but  T.  used  to  shake  with  laughter,  though  naturally  seri- 
ous, whenever  we  mentioned  H. ;  yet  I  fully  believe  they  write 
to  one  another  as  two  beloved  friends  !  .  .  ,  Oh,  you  people  of 
fashion  !  What  a  false  brood  you  are  !  How  tnankful  ought 
we  to  be  when  we  can  count  on  the  affection  of  those  whom  we 
really  know  !     The  remembrance  of  such  friends  supports  i 


"  I  have  a  letter  from  Thomas — n6t  very  comfortable.  He 
talks  of  his  wish  to  go  to  sea ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
when  a  young  man  tuks  "  of  liking  to  go  to  Ma,"  he  must  feel 
himself  disposed  to  do  no  great  good  on  land.  T.  C." 

Campbell  was  now  obliged,  by  the  dutiee  of  his  editorship,  to 
have  a  fixed  residence  in  town  ;  and,  with  manifest  regret,  took 
a  final  leave  of  Sydenham.  In  this  step  he  acted,  not  from 
choice  but  necessity ;  and  few  who  knew  him  before,  and  after 

*  Bee  New  IfaBOajlbgaBiM  for  June  and  Jo)^,  1830. 
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this  period,  will  hesitate  to  view  that  change*  as  a  misfortune. 
He  never  returned  to  the  quiet  of  village  life  ;  but  Sydenham, 
as  he  has  often  said,  was  ^'  the  greenest  spot  in  memory's 
w.aste."  It  was  the  sanctuary  to  which  he  fled,  and  in  which 
he  found  certain  relief,  under  all  the  afflictions  of  his  checkered 
course.  When  exhausted  by  mental  labor,  and  the  excitement 
of  town  life,  or  worried,  as  he  says,  with  the  irritating  and  per- 
plexing cares  of  an  editor,  a  holiday  with  his  old  friends  at 
Sydenham  always  restored  him  to  comparative  health  and 
spirits. 

In  the  following  extracts  some  insight  is  afiPorded  into  his 
daily  habits,  studies,  and  associates. 

«62  MAAGABXTHaT&EET,  Auj^  26,   1821. 

"  I  have  just  sent  o£f  my  Fourth  Lecture  to  the  press, 
and  sit  down  to  enjoy  myself  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  after 
my  labors.  I  have  been  almost  stifled  with  the  heat,  but  must 
not  go  to  the  sea-side — ^both  from  motives  of  economy,  and  a 
desire  to  get  on  with  my  Fifth  Lecture.  I  have  a  goodly  stock 
of  articles  for  my  next  number.  I  am  promised  an  interesting 
one,  by  Foscolo,  on  the  subject  of  Naples.  General  Fep6  f  is  to 
supply  him  with  documents ;  and  I  think  it  a  debt  due  to  hia- 

*  Deprecatinff  this  chaiige,  in  lines  worthy  of  the  subject,  a  broUier  poet 
thus  adoressednim,  on  **  Us  purposing  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence 
in  London  f* — 

"  Dear  Poet  of  Hope  I  who  has  charmed  us  so  long 
With  a  guah  of  home-music,  sweety  solemn,  and  strong ; 
Now,  smooth  as  the  wave,  when  'tis  chained  and  at  rest^ 
And  hues  of  the  sky  like  flowers  on  its  breast, — 
Now  sweeping  in  glory  and  might  on  its  way, 
And  now  struggling  m>m  silence  and  darkness  to-day ; 
Oh,  leave  not  the  luiunts  so  propitious  to  song, 
For  the  city's  wild  strife  anci  the  jar  of  the  throne; ! 
Though  the  visions  have  fled  that  gave  light  to  uxy  spring. 
And  Uiy  heart  and  thy  harp  are  both  wanting  a  string ; 
Like  the  leaves  on  the  tree,  that  no  tempest  may  kill. 
There  are  feelings  unwilhercd  that  cling  to  thee  still ! 
.  .  The  Poet's  a  star  that  shines  brightest  apart ; 
Let  him  revel  at  will  in  the  world  of  the  heart ; 
But  the  moment  he  strives  'mid  the  crush  of  the  throng. 
Like  a  bird,  too  much  handled,  he  loses  his  song ; 
And  the  fools  -who  once  worshipped  his  light  trom  tdkr, 
Are  the  first  to  proclaim  him  no  longer  a  star  !** 

Alaeio  a.  Watih. 

t  See  the  «Hemon^  of  this  distagoHhed  soldier,  latefy  paUiBbed. 
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toiy,  and  to  the  brare  men  who  have  been  fOTsaken  b^  their 
eountijmen  in  this  attempt,  to  give  a  plain  statement  of  the 
focts.  .  .  I  have  teen  a  good  deal  of  Fep^,  and  been  greatljr  in- 
terested by  many  arcumslancee  regarding  himself  and  the  Par- 
liament of  Naples,  from  which  he  brings  authentic  docnmenta. 
Foscolo  is  all  on  fire  on  the  subject  1 — Fep4  is  an  t^reeable  man, 
and  improves  on  acquaintance.  His  situation  in  London  is  for- 
lorn as  to  friends — not  circumatances,  for  he  has  an  ea^  in- 
come ;  but  he  is  very  cautious  of  mixing  with  indiscreet  Whig 
society ;  and  he  has  but  few  acquaintances  on  the  safe  side.  I 
have  exhorted  him  to  keep  clear  of  public  dinners  ;  and  he  per- 
fectly coincides  in  my  view  of  his  delicate  position.  Still  he  is 
very  cheerftil  and  gentlemanlike,  and  the  handsomest  man,  I 
think,  I  ever  saw.  ...  He  calb  on  me,  with  great  simplicily, 
for  advice  about  little  matters ;  and  to-morrow  I  have  to  over- 
look his  bills.  While  the  business  of  Nsplee  was  gdng  on, 
how  little  did  I  expect  to  be  rendering  this  service,  in  a  few 
months,  to  the  poor  General !  .  .  .  Had  he  succeeded,  how  dif- 
ferent had  been  his  history  !  But  success  ivith  me  is  not  a 
standard  of  eeteem.     I  shall  honor  the  brave  man  for  his  inten- 

"  I  met  my  friend  Watt,  of  Birmingham — brother  of  Gregory. 
He  told  me  that  a  plan  had  been  laid  for  getting  the  king  on 
board  a  steam-vessel  on  his  voyage  to  Ireland.  They  watched 
him,  and  succeeded;  and,  would  you  believe  it)  that  little  inci- 
dent has  raised  the  credit  of  this  kind  of  vessels.  T.  C." 

"  Oci.  8. — I  do  assure  you,  a  London  life  has  taken  nothing 
away  from  the  rustic  sincerity  of  my  regard  for  Sydenham  and 
your  &mily,  which  baa  bound  me  to  it  with  cords  stronger  than 
iron.  .  .  .  It  is  nothing  bnt  the  consdousnese  of  bowing  to  irre- 
sistible fate,  that  makes  me  able  to  endure  a  life,  where  1  do  not 
habitually  see  my  friends.  Unable,  as  I  am,  to  go  into  parties, 
or  even  to  call  on  people,  for  fear  of  being  mal-opportunely 
called  upon  by  them  again,  I  am  actually  solitary.  .  .  .  Bat  I 
live  in  memory,  I  hope,  in  the  bouse,  which,  to  me,  is  but  an- 
other name  for  the  nouse  of  friendship.  .  .  .  Mr.  Murray  bas 
offered  to  pay  for  a  bust  of  me  at  the  cost  of  one  hundred  and 
fifly  guineas,  if  Chantrey  will  do  it.  This,  I  think,  is  liberal. 
Thomas  goes  to  school  to-morrow,  to  Mr.  Stock's  Academy  at 
Poplar,  and  wilt  cost  me  120^.  per  annum,  for  board  and  tui- 
tion. T.  C." 

In  ezplanstion  of  this  passage,  it  is  proper  to  notiM  that  faia 
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8on,  who  had  spent  the  winter  at  Bonn,  returned  home  early  in  the 
spring;  when,  other  means  having  failed  for  continuing  his 
education,  he  was  taken  to  Amiens  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  an  experienced  teacher.  There  he  continued  three  months; 
but,  disliking  both  the  place  and  the  people,  as  he  informs  me, 
he  became  disgusted,  and  started  for  the  coast  without  a  pass- 
port By  the  great  kindness  of  some  French  ladies,  whom  he 
met  in  the  diligence^  he  arrived  safe  at  Boulogne ;  but  there  he 
was  confined  three  days.  Having  at  last  obttoned  leave  to  em- 
bark for  England,  he  described  his  case  to  one  of  the  seamen  on 
board,  who  generously  advanced  him  bs,  6d.  to  pay  his  &ae. 
As  soon  as  he  landed  at  Dover,  he  sold  his  watch,  repaid  his 
friend,  started  by  the  coach,  and  was  at  his  father's  house  next 
day.* 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  calm  of  domestic  life 
appears  to  have  been  ruffled  by  continual  anxieties, — particular- 
ly by  increasing  solicitude  regarding  his  son,  whose  unexpected 
return,  and  inclination  for  a  seafaring  life  had  dissipated  all  his 
parental  hopes.  In  the  meantime,  as  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
mg  letter,  the  youth  was  sent  to  school  at  Poplar;  but  this 
measure,  though  very  judicious  at  the  time,  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  new  troubles  and  anxieties,  for  which  there  was  no 
remedy. 

****** 

The  ensuing  portion  of  Campbell's  life,  taken  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  is  that  of  an  editor  devoting  his  time  and  ener- 
gies to  the  service  of  the  public — supporting  the  credit  already 
acquired  by  new  and  more  vigorous  efforts,  and  still  projecting 
fresher  plans,  and  higher  objects  in  the  cause  of  literature.  The 
field  he  had  undertaken  to  cultivate,  had  already  given  him  cer- 
t^  proofs  of  fertility ;  and  every  new  mark  of  success  was  a 
new  stimulus  to  industry.  He  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
literary  brotherhood,  every  member  of  which  was  either  known 
and  respected  for  his  abilities,  or  eager  to  distinguish  himself 
under  so  popular  a  leader ;  and  seldom  has  so  much  diversity 
of  power,  with  so  much  unity  of  purpose,  been  directed  to  the 

*  At  the  momeiit  of  his  arrival,  he  tells  me,  Anthony  MacCann — ^the 
Exile  of  Erin — and  his  fnend  Dardis,  were  in  the  room,  iuithony  proposed 
to  celebrate  his  return  by  killing  the  fatted  calf|  and  endeavored  to  torn 
the  whole  affiur  into  a  joke ;  upon  which  Dardis  quaintly  observed,  that 
Tony  spoke  like  a  true  Irishznan — ^whose  thoughts  came  always  out  of  his 
head  crooked,  like  a  stick  in  a  basin  of  water.  The  Poet  himself  was 
deeply  affected. 
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pa^  of  a  moDthlj'  journal.  His  Lectures  on  Cliusic  Poetry, 
thougli  greatly  abridged  while  psssing  through  the  press,  ap- 
peared to  have  gained,  rather  than  lost,  by  the  process  of  con- 
deoaation ;  and,  compared  with  the  original  manuscripts,  they 
discover  many  traces  of  the  taste  and  success  with  which  he  had 
prosecuted  his  researches  in  Gennaay.  His  essays,  critjcisms, 
and  short  poems,  scattered  through  the  monthly  numbers,  em- 
brace almost  every  variety  of  subject ;  and,  though  not  uniform- 
ly profound  or  sparkling,  they  bear,  in  general,  the  stamp  of  his 
genius,  and,  in  a  few  happy  instances,  discover  both  the  weight 
and  brilUancy  of  the  true  ore. 

His  social  intercourse  at  this  time,  as  appears  from  the  letters 
before  me,  was  limited  to  a  circle  of  literary  fliends,  few  and 
well  chosen,  whom  he  delighted  to  see  at  his  frugal  dinner-table, 
or  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  study.  In  this  circle  was  comprised 
much  of  tne  talent,  literary  and  political,  then  residing  in  Lon- 
don, with  frequent  visitere  from  the  country,  and  a  number  of 
distinguished  foreigners.  Among  the  latter  were  General  Pep6* 
and  his  friend  Colonel  Uacerone,  who  had  served,  and  suffered 
together  in  the  same  cause.  Campbell,  indeed,  was  the  uncom- 
promising friend  of  every  exile,  every  foreigner  in  distress;  and 
this  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  ^e  oppressed,  never  abated 
until,  in  lUter  years,  he  foimded  the  Polish  Assodation^^ine  of 
the  proudest  monuments  of  British  philanthropy.  But  of  this 
hereafter. 

I  am  now  to  touch  upon  a  subject  which  forms,  unhappily,  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  correspondence  of  thb  year,  and  for 
which  the  reader  is,  in  some  measure,  prepared.  I  allude  to  the 
case  of  his  eldest,  and  only  surviving  son.  It  is  a  deUcate  topic ; 
but  aAer  the  misstatements  that  have  gone  forth  to  the  world, 
in  which  the  motives  and  conduct  of  Campbell  have  been  mb- 
represented,  if  not  maligned,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  his  biogra- 
pher to  plfico  the  facts  of  the  CH.<ie  in  a  clear  and  incontestable 
light.  This,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  done  very  briefly,  and  without 
any  infringement  of  that  delicacy  which  he  is  bound  to  observe 
towards  the  living. 

Whoever  hat  perused  tbe  foregoing  memorials,  cannot  have 
fMled  to  remark  the  uniform  paternal  fondness  with  which 
Campbell  speaks  and  writes  of  his  children ;  entering  into  all 

"  " .  .  .  Ls  Colonel  Uaceroae  est  enchants  de  voire  smabilil^.  commo 
le  noat  tons  ceui  qui  cct  I'avantage  de  voub  coniiBitre;  et  Je  tou«  prie  de 
ina  CToire  on  de  to*  admint«uiB  que  voos  eatiment  le  plus." — Otntral 
Pfpi  to  CampUU. 
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their  little  amusements,  watching  every  indication  of  talent,  re- 
peating their  half-formed  thoughts,  predicting  their  future  emi- 
nence, and  silently  indulging  the  hop^  of  seeing  his  own  reputa- 
tion eclipsed  by  theirs :  then,  his  frantic  grief  at  the  death  of 
his  younger  boy,  his  pathetic  exclamations,  his  inward  struggle 
to  moderate  that  grief,  the  months  that  elapsed  before  he  re- 
covered sufficient  composure  to  resume  his  duties ;  and  lastly, 
the  increased  affection  with  which  he  directed  all  his  thoughts 
to  the  survivor — devoting  every  leisure  hour  to  his  education, 
grudging  no  sacrifice,  sparing  no  expense,  that  he  might  one 
day  have  the  happiness,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  seeing  his  '*  son 
an  accomplished  man."  This  hope  was  apparently  well  found- 
ed ;  the  pains  bestowed  on  his  education  were  brightened  by  a 
fair  promise  of  reward ;  for,  in  the  expanding  intellect  of  his 
son,  BO  often  mentioned  in  his  letters,  Campbell  thought  he  had 
discovered  those  moral  elements  that  required  only  time  and 
culture  to  render  him  an  "  ornament  of  society."  In  the  midst 
of  these  pleasing  anticipations,  however,  symptoms  of  a  malady, 
to  which  we  need  not  particularly  allude,  began  to  dispel  the 
hopes,  so  long  and  fondly  cherished.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
either  from  hereditary  taint,*  or  the  effects  of  an  accident  at 
school,  his  son  was  pronounced  incapable  of  prosecuting  his 
studies.  The  disorder  first  discovered  itself  in  capricious  fits  of 
temper ;  then  in  acts  of  violence — softening  down,  however, 
to  what  is  called  eccentricity ;  but  sufficient,  in  any  of  its  forms, 
to  occasion  most  serious  alarm  to  his  parents.  It  was  long  be- 
fore Campbell  was  brought  to  consider  these  symptoms  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  mere  effects  of  temper,  or  physical  de- 
rangement, which  only  required  the  aid  of  science  to  correct  the 
diseased  action  ;  and,  ^ith  this  view,  several  plans  were  adopted, 
and  persevered  in,  before  he  had  courage  to  resort  to  ulterior 
measures.  At  length,  the  case  became  so  clearly  marked,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  nature  and  tendency  ;  and  the  only  al- 
ternative remaining,  was  to  submit  the  case  to  professional  in- 
vestigation. And  this  brings  us  to  the  date  of  the  following 
letters. 

The  family  anxieties,  casually  alluded  to  in  the  notice  of  the 
past  year,  had  rather  increased  than  diminished  during  the 
spring ;  and,  although  not  called  upon  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  subject,  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters  will  show  too 

*  Thifl  is  dearly  stated  in  one  of  Oampbell's  lettcn,  and  has  been  par- 
tiaUy  noticed  in  these  pegee. 
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clearly  that  the  hopes  he  had  bo  lonff  cherished  as  a  parent 
wera  already  crushed  ;  and  that  Campbell  was  maintaining  a 
desperate  but  ioeffectual  straggle  with  his  feelings. 

"  SiDENaAN,  September  IS,  1822. 

"  ■  .  .  I  have  got  Dr.  Warburton's  opinion  ;  it  stunned 
me — and  required  deep  consideration  on  the  steps  which  ought 
to  be  taken.  I  waa  in  a  deep  study  on  this  painful  subject  when 
I  met  Dr.  Meyer,*  of  Bonn.  I  had  received  so  much  attention 
from  bjm  in  Germany,  that  I  could  not  in  my  heart  apotogiie 
for  not  showing  him  proper  hospitality,  and  eiplaininj^  the  ai- 
cumstance  of  my  unhappy  family  I     ,     .     He  has  spent  the 

better  part  of  the  day  with  me He  says  that  Ts 

case  is  one  of  decided  melancholia  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be 

Iiut  under  supetrision  and  medi<^  treatment.  He  acknow- 
edged,  however,  that  there  might  be  danger  of  injuring  bis 
mind,  by  suddenly  pladng  him  in  an  asylum  ;  and  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a  keeper  in  the  house,  because,  I  be- 
Ueve,  he  pitied  the  poor  mother  when  he  saw  her,  as  might  be 
expected,  dreadfully  shocked  at  the  idea  of  consigning  bim  to 
such  a  place.  I  know,  however,  what  will  happen  if  a  keeper 
cornea  to  enforce  medical  treatment  Neither  his  mother,  nor 
possibly  myself^  will  be  able  to  stand  the  sight  and  sound  of  a 
man  employing  force.  It  will  require  cooler  minds  than  either 
she  or  I  possess,  to  draw  the  right  Hne  of  distinction  between 
the  force  which  a  man  must  fairly  employ,  and  the  improper 
violence  which  we  may  suspect  him  of  employing.  I  told  Ma- 
tilda this ;  but  her  abhorrence  of  an  asylum  could  not  be  over- 
come.f  To-day  she  called  on  Mrs.  Deuman,  who  enforced  my 
view  of  the  subject  in  the  strongest  manner ;  and  when  she 
came  home,  she  acknowledged  her  fears  that  a  keeper  in  private 
lodgings  will  not  do."  .  .  "  Dr.  W.  fairly  warned  roe  that 
the  expense  of  his  plan  would  be  very  great.  My  own  con* 
viction  is,  that,  if  we  are  justified  in  doing  anything,  we  are 
justified  in  placing  hiro  in  an  asylum  ;  and  to  this,  I  believe,  it 
must  inevitably  come.  Matilda  will  very  soon  perceive  the 
necessity  of  this ;  but  I  feel  myself  called  upon,  both  in  pru- 
dence and  delicacy,  to  leave  her  change  of  opinion,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  its  own  coarse.  .  .  Taking  him  to  Sydenham  is 
out  of  the  question.      In  short,  I  have  thought  with  the  most 

•  Vith  whom  his  no  had  bf«n  placed.    Bee  letters  Mtm  Broio,  ISm 
t  Id  BtpUnatirw  of  llus  feelii^,  the  reader  is  refeirod  to  the  note; 
page  100. 
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eameet  calculation  of  probabilities  on  this  subject ;  and,  though 
not  able  to  explain  to  you  the  reasons  for  my  dedsion,  so  clearly 
as  I  could  wish,  I  feel  I  mast  decide  against  the  plan  of  treating 
him  at  home.  .  .  .  Here  the  matter  rests.  1  have  had,  as 
you  may  imagine,  little  sleep  since  I  saw  you.  T.  C." 

The  event  turned  out  exactly  as  Campbell  bad  foreseen ;  the 
youth  became  less  and  less  manageable,  until  Uts.  Campbell 
herself  admitted  that  there  was  no  alternative  bat  an  asylum. 
In  the  perfonnaoce  of  this  most  painful  duty,  inquiries  were 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  a  temporary  home, 
where  the  youth  might  have  the  double  advantage  of  a  kind 
friend  and  an  experienced  physician.  This  was  happily  dis- 
covered in  the  house  of  Dr.  Finch,  near  Salisbury,  wnere  ar- 
rangements for  bis  reception  were  instantly  made ;  and  thither 
the  afflicted  parents  had  the  punfiil  task  of  conducting  their 
only  child  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  records  of  this 
melancholy  journey  are  preserved  in  a  most  interesting  letter 
from  Campbell  to  a  friend,  which  I  venture  to  give  with  very 
little  abridgment. 

"  LommN,  Oeiobfr  16,  1822. 
"I  was  in  too  violent  a  state  of  agitation  to  send  you  a 
distinct  answer  on  Saturday.  .  ■  To-day,  Monday,  I  cama 
home  with  Matilda,  by  the  Salisbury  coach,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  have  slept  an  hour  or  two  since.  ...  It  is 
much  better  that  I  have  taken  her  to  see  our  poor  boy's  abode, 
and  the  good  people  to  whom  I  have  consigned  him.  Their 
establishment  speaks  for  itself ;  their  kindness  inspires  unlimited 
confidence ;  and  I  have  guned  over  my  wife  to  an  opinion  that, 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  confidence  should  not  be  given  by 
halves.  I  was  determined,  had  the  institution  disappointed  me, 
to  have  brought  my  boy  back.  As  the  case  is  quite  otherwise, 
I  have  put  bim  into  X)r.  F.'s  hand,  implicitly ;  and  with  a 
promise  that  he  shall  not  be  troubled  with  family  interference. 
On  this  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  you  what  I  have  felt.  The 
consolation  on  which  Matilda  dwelt  was  that  her  boy  should  be 
well  looked  af^r ;  that  her  sisters*  had  all  promised  to  go  in 
succession  to  see  him ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  institution 
should  be  well  watched.  It  would  not  have  been  proper  to  ar- 
gue harshly  ag^nst  this  only  prospect  of  comfort  which  a  poor 
desolate  mother  proposed  to  herself:  yet  it  was  an  alarming 

*  Ur^  SelUr,  Kn.  Win,  of  IJveipoal,  and  Vim  Binclur,  of  BatL 
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prospect  to  me,"*  ..."  Dr.  F.'s  aaylum  U  too  good  to  be 
submitted  to  injudicious  espionage.  A  word  of  discontentment 
from  Thomas,  or  an  invidious  remark  of  theirs,  might  have  set 
things  all  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

"A  sight  of  the  bouse  nnd  patients,  and  a  conversation  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.,  have  left  the  most  unequivocal  conviction  on 
my  mind,  that  they  are  both  intelligent  and  humane  persbns — 
zealously  interested  in  the  recovery  of  their  patienta,  and  that 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  their  system  is  mildness.  I  inquired  what 
Dr.  F.'s  ideas  were  as  to  the  t^frt  of  friends  and  relations  visit- 
ing their  patients.  On  that  question  I  found  that  it  was  a  high 
point  of  honor  with  him  to  prevent  the  suspicion  of  there  being 
any  secrets  of  the  prison-house  in  his  establishment.  Evety- 
thmg  is  open  at  all  hours  to  inspection.  I  believe  that  if  he 
could  conscionsly  commit  an  error,  with  regard  to  treatment,  it 
would  be  this — that,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might, 
he  would  admit  perhaps  an  ill-timed  visiter,  sooner  than  risk 
his  reputetion  by  a  breath  of  surmise,  that  anything  underhand 
can  go  on  in  hu  house.  I  asked  him  if  the  visits  of  friends 
were  not  sometimes  prejudidal  f  *  Yes — very  frequently,'  he 
Bud :  *  A  lady,  whom  I  now  have,  was  on  the  point  of  recovery, 
when  her  husband  would  see  her ;  and  I  reckon  her  to  have 
been  thrown  back  a  year  in  consequence  of  the  interview.  Ob- 
Berve,  however,  that  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself  is  only  to 
adviie  the  friends  of  the  afflicted  to  abstain  from  premature  in- 
terviews ;  for,  if  I  commanded  them  to  do  so,  I  should  throw 
back  my  establishment  instantly  into  that  class  of  houses  which 
are  averse  to  being  visited  from  suspicious  motives.'  .  .  I 
then  told  him  that,  having  come  to  rely  on  bis  faith,  kindness, 
and  professional  knowledge,  T  should  not  place  my  reliance  with 
one  grain  of  drawback.  I  had  perceived  that,  in  my  poor  boy's 
case,  Dr.  F.  had  believed  the  taint  to  be  of  long  standing,  and 
that  the  cure,  though  not  violent,  might  be  stubborn.  I  there- 
fore told  him  that  I  was  aware  the  restoration  of  a  human  mind 
was  not  a  job  like  restoring  the  color  of  a  pur  of  stockings.  .  . 
I  shall  not,  I  said,  put  ray  boy  in  your  liands  with  a  view  to 
let  you  be  teased  with  importunate  and  impatient  demands  to 
have  him  back.  I  sha!!  require  to  be  personally  informed  of 
your  mode  of  treatment,  and  his  progress,  at  moderate  intervals. 

•  One  of  Mrs.  Ounpbells  sisten  [pa^  100]  was  at  tliis  time  affidsd 
hj  B  umiUr  ctxnplaint :  tberefore  be  nyi — Mv  natcn-in-law — ezcellast  is 
Ihejr  sre — "are  not  fit  to  be  a  coninittee  on  the  tmtmuit.* 
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I  know  you  will  tell  me  evetything ;  but  his  mother's  mind  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  agony  of  maternal  instinct ;  and  she  has 
relatives  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  might  asV 
to  see  him  at  improper  timea  ;  and  you  must  cooperate  with  me 
in  preventing  the  poAsibility  of  tiiis.  'You  are  right,  Mr. 
Campbell,'  he  said  :  '  it  shall  be  so.  I  approve  entirely  of  your 
aentimenl^  that  confidence  is  not  to  be  given  by  halves ;  and 
you  shall  not  repent  your  having  trusted  me  imphcitly.  .  .  . 
I  will  inform  you  distinctly  of  his  progress,  and  of  the  steps  I 
take  with  him  for  his  recovery.' 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  before  our  departure,  Dr.  F.  had 
won  Matilda  B  confidence  so  completely,  that,  without  an  effort, 
she  abandoned  the  idea  of  her  sisters  and  cousin's  taking  jour- 
neys to  see  our  boy.  She  did  not  even  look  at  his  bed-chamber ; 
but  Thomaa  told  us  himself  that  it  was  a  very  good  one.  We 
saw  his  fellow-patients,  and  his  fare,  and  heard  them  speak  in 
their  absence  of  the  incessant  kindness  of  their  host  and  hoetess. 
His  poor  mother  on  the  whole  behaved  very  well,"  .  .  "I 
trust  I  shall  now  be  able  to  rally  my  scattered  thoughts  ;  fix 
them  to  boMness,  and  devote  myseU  to  reading  and  wnting. 
Whether  I  have  gained  the  harbor  or  not,  I  feel  in  retrospect, 
at  least,  as  if  I  had  been  tossing  at  sea  in  a  hurricane  1     .     ." 

When  his  mind  had  become  a  little  more  composed,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  journey  were  thus  continued : — 

"IdfA. — Having  got  only  as  far  as  Stockbridge  on  Friday 
night,  I  was  put  into  a  room  infested  by  rate.  I  Uiought  their 
revels  behind  the  wunscotliog  would  have  terminated  in  their 
holding  a  dance  in  my  bed.  In  (act,  I  was  obliged  to  call  up 
the  landlord  at  midnight,  and  demanded  another  apartment- 
He  came  up  with  the  best-natured  astonishment,  protesting  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  noise  had  never  been  complained  of  in  that 
room.  Then  the  landlady  appeared,  and  confirmed  his  teali- 
mouy  by  declaring  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  had  slept  in  the  apart- 
ment for  four  months,  and  had  discovered  that  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded not  from  rats,  but  from  the  rustling  of  branches  that 
had  somehow  or  other  got  in  between  the  lath  and  plaster. 
But  whilst  the  branches  were  so  ingeniously  mimicking  the 
races  of  Ata,  I  knocked  agunst  the  wall,  and  they  were  so 
obliging  OS  to  stop  their  noise.  After  a  short  pause,  however, 
they  began  by  degrees  to  imitate  the  scratching  and  squeaking 
of  vermin,  and  that  even  to  mine  hoatcss's  conviction — so  1  got 
another  bed ;  but  I  oould  not  obtain  repoae  from  thoughts  ^at 
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irere  not  much  pleaaant«r  than  rats.  In  the  monuDg,  u  70a 
may  suppose,  I  was  oiceedingly  nervous. 

"  When  the  postilion  was  tiurly  mounted,  I  could  only  bid 
hjm  proceed  to  Dr.  F.'a  at  Laveretock.  .      Presently  wo 

came  lo  a  garden  terrace,  at  the  end  of  a  house.  A  female, 
dressed  like  a  nun,  was  parading  the  terrace.  She  was  the 
worst  sign-post  that  could  have  belonged  to  the  establishment, 
though  indeed  this  part  of  it  is  not  strictly  his  but  his  mother's. 
The  appearance  of  the  woman  bsffled  description.  Not  that  she 
was  ill-dressed,  or  violent ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  rather  * 
lady-hke  person,  and  threw  up  the  ample  veil,  that  covered  her 
head  and  shoulders,  with  a  graceful  movement  of  the  arms.  I 
addreesed  her,  and  she  answered,  with  dignified  civibty,  that 
this  garden  belonged  to  Mrs.  P.  the  elder,  not  to  the  Doctor.  It 
is  possible,  at  this  moment,  that  she  was  the  saner  person  of 
the  two ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  quiescent  madness  in  her 
gray  eyes  and  red  porous  features — something  indefinable  in 
uer  physiognomy — mat  came  over  me,  as  if  a  bucket  of  oold 
watw  bad  been  thrown  on  my  shoulders.  I  trembled  for  her 
effect  on  T. ;  but  he  continued  perfectly  quiet,  and  took  no  no- 
tic«  of  her.  By  and  by,  a  poor  man  came  out — a  pauper  pa- 
tient— limpioe  and  hanging  his  pallid  bead ;  he  attempted  to 
point  to  Dr.  F.'a  gate,  but  we  could  not  make  out  his  stammer- 
ing. Then,  turning  the  lane,  we  heard  a  dismal  bowling,  but 
very  soon  discovered  that  it  proceeded  from  dogs ;  for  Dr.  F. 
keeps  a  pack  of  hounds  for  bis  patients  to  bunt  with.  But  the 
momentary  belief  of  its  being  uie  voice  of  human  beings,  made 
one's  blood  run  cold.  At  last,  we  came  in  full  sight  of  a  beau- 
tiful house  and  spacious  grounds.  Still  I  did  not  Uke  the  ap- 
proach ;  the  black  man,  who  opened  tbe  outward  gate,  I  have 
since  uuderstood  to  be  an  eicellent  creature ;  but,  under  recent 
impressions,  I  did  not  like  his  countenance.  As  we  walked  up 
the  avenue,  some  palish-^ced  ladies  leered  at  us,  as  I  imagined ; 
and  some  gentlemen  came  to  the  windows  with  a  bustling  and 
comic  curiosity,  that  was  not  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
dramatic  air  of  tbe  nun,  who,  indeed,  might  nave  been  a  hero- 
ine for  Idllo. 

"  Mrs.  Finch's  receplJon  of  os,  in  the  Doctor's  absence,  com- 
pletely effaced  all  tboee  inauspidous  feelings.  She  reminded 
me,  in  spite  of  a  different  complexion,  of  my  dear  Mrs.  Dugald 
Stewart.  Her  countenance,  though  not  r^nUr,  is  remarkably 
winning  and  axpresaive ;  and  ber  manners  are  mort  easy  and 
captJTSling.  She  quite  (00k  my  affeGti<m,  as  if  I  bad  antidpat«d 
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years  of  kindness  that  she  should  show  to  my  poor  son.  Grod 
grant  that  he  may  need  them  for  a  much  shorter  space  I  Her 
conciliating  tones  of  voice — her  assurances  which  I  could  not  dis- 
believe, that  everything  was  done  by  the  Doctor  through  mild 
means,  and  her  whole  impression  upon  me,  filled  me  with  such 
gratitude  that  I  was  glad  to  get  into  a  room  by  m}^f,  where  I 
could  sob  to  my  heart's  content  with  abundant  but  not  bitter 
tears.     .     .     ." 

*^  Dr.  Finch  on  his  arrival  by  no  means  disappointed  me ; 
still,  however,  I  remained  under  considerable  anxiety.  The 
terms  on  which  he  takes  patients  are  proportioned  to  the  com- 
forts he  allows  them — and  varies  from  two  to  ten  guii^as  a 
week.  Of  course  I  anticipated,  in  coming  to  an  explanation 
with  him,  that,  whatever  desire  I  might  feel  to  give  my  poor 
boy  all  indulgencies  that  could  be  commanded  in  such  an  esta- 
blishment, I  could  not  afford  to  place  him  among  the  class  of 
boarders  who  paid  at  the  rate  of  ^ve  hundred  a  year;  and  I 
feared  that,  in  arranging  matters  with  economy,  I  might  expose 
both  his  own  and  his  mother's  sensations  to  a  certain  degree  of 
mortification.  I  therefore  told  Dr.  F.,  when  we  came  on  the 
subject  next  day,  that,  although  I  should  not  mind  for  a  few 
months,  or  even  a  year,  to  encounter  pretty  high  terms ;  yet 
that,  to  speak  frankly,  if  he  continued  a  long  time,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  place  him  on  the  lowest  terms,  since  even  on  these, 
he  would  probably  cost  me  about  150/.  a  year.  At  the  same 
time,  you  may  believe,  I  did  not  compromise  the  pride  of  your 
poet  by  making  a  poor  mouth  to  the  doctor.  His  answer  was 
one  of  those  touching  instances  of  kindness,  which  come  not 
within  the  range  of  describable  things.  *  Mr.  C  he  said,  *  I 
perfectly  understand  you ;  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  differ  about 
terms ;  but  on  whatever  terms  you  choose  to  place  him,  be  as- 
sured that  there  is  not  a  comfort,  or  luxury,  which  the  richest 
of  my  patients  commands,  that  shall  not  be  a^orded  to  your  son 
in  my  house.* 

"  Of  course,  with  a  man  who  spoke  thus,  I  could  not  chaffer 
about  pounds  and  shiUings ;  at  the  same  time,  I  neither  intend, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  avail  myself  meanly  of  his  kindness ;  nor, 
on  the  other,  to  injure  my  own  circumstances  by  an  absurd  re- 
luctance to  avail  myself  of  his  moderation.  I  have  therefore 
left  the  matter  open  to  a  future  settlement  by  correspondence. 

"  Sunday  passed  very  agreeably,  till  the  hour  of  our  departure 
by  the  coach  for  London.  T.  looked  better,  and,  although  still 
wrongheaded,  he  was  not  sullen,  but  talked  mildly  with  the 
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Doctor's  nephew ;  and,  by  way  of  amusing  the  lad  and  himself, 
took  to  drawing  from  a  book  of  prints  that  was  on  the  parlor 
table.  We  were  also  favored  at  dinner  with  the  company  of 
two  very  well-behaved  patients ;  one  of  them  an  intelligent 
middle-aged  woman,  the  other  a  lovely  girl,  regularly  beautiful, 
and  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  ever  having  been  de- 
ranged. .  .  ."  "  It  is  very  odd  what  sensations  of  humor 
the  freaks  of  these  harmless  patients  aftbrd  each  other.  The  con- 
versation ran  on  some  of  those  that  were  in  the  neighboring 
rooms;  and  the  two  ladies  at  dinner  with  us,  listened,  and 
even  shared  in  it,  with  the  appearance  of  perfect  cheerfiilness. 
.  .  One  lady,  we  were  told,  was  *  behaving  in  a  much  more 
ladylike  style  than  yesterday ;'  when,  it  seems,  she  had  applied 
some  epithets  to  Mrs.  F.  which  scandalized  everbody.     .     ." 

"  The  Doctor  amused  us  with  an  account  of  a  very  high-bred 
gentleman,  whose  soliloquies  rival  those  of  Mathews,  in  the  im- 
itation of  companies,  with  whom  he  imagines  himself  conversing. 
He  goes  to  the  opera,  and  is  completely  amused  with  the  scene ; 
he  silences  the  disturbers  of  the  music ;  applauds,  encores,  or 
disapproves  of  the  ballet ;  picks  a  quarrel  with  some  one  in  the 
box,  and  settles  it  to  his  own  satisfaction.  To-day,  as  the  Doc- 
tor informs  us,  he  has  had  a  large  party  at  dinner,  was  excellent 
company,  and  maintained  a  hvely  conversation,  till  one  gentle- 
man offended  him.  At  first,  he  was  very  moderate  \*'ith  the 
offender ;  but  the  disagreeable  fellow  at  last  behaved  so  ill,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  turn  him  fairly  out  of  the  room  !  Just  as  he 
had  shut  the  door  on  him.  Dr.  F.  stepped  in,  and  asked  his 
patient  what  was  the  matter  ?  *  The  matter  ?  nothing,  Sir,  no- 
thing.* *  Btit  I  heard  a  noise  in  your  room  V  *  Oh  dear,  no, 
Sir ;  it  is  quite  a  mistake.  Tlie  noise,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  came  from  another  apartment  ^ 

"  Another  of  the  patients  is  a  gentleman  whose  mind  was 
deranged  by  a  shock  of  fear.  You  may  remember  a  horrible 
incident  that  occurred,  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  Salisbury  road, 
when  a  Uon  broke  loose  from  a  caravan.  All  escaped  into  a 
house  but  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  killed  by  the  wild  beast, 
on  the  spot ;  the  oUier  flew  to  an  adjacent  house.  It  was  locked 
by  those  who  had  fled  to  it  for  shelter.  Tlie  poor  fugitive  saw 
the  lion,  after  killing  his  companion,  stalk  slowly  towards  the 
house.  He  shrunk  up  to  the  side  of  the  wall.  The  monster 
glared  upon  him ;  but,  by  some  unaccountable  accident,  passed 
him  and  went  on.  At  that  moment,  he  said,  he  felt  exactly  as 
if  the  half  of  his  head  had  been  torn  off !  Nevertheless  his 
Vol.  II. — 7 
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senses  did  not  immediately  forsake  him;  for  ho  proceeded  to 
London,  and  had  composure  to  draw  up  a  distinct  account  of 
the  catastrophe.  But  his  intellect  soon  after  fell  into  ruins ;  and 
he  is  now,  Dr.  Finch  thinks,  an  incurable  patient. — But,  alas,  I 
have  gone  on  so  long  that  I  fear  you  will  think  some  of  the 
Doctor's  folks  have  bit  me.  T.  C." 


Campbell  now  changed  his  domicile  from  Margaret-street, 
Cavendish  Square,  to  a  small  house  in  Seymour-street  West, 
which  he  immediately  fitted  up  as  a  permanent  residence  ;  and, 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  library,  the  decoration  of  his  parlors, 
and  his  multifarious  duties  as  editor,*  found  some  relief  from 
the  great  anxiety  with  which  he  had  been  alternately  agitated 
and  depressed. 

To  Mr.  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  sent  him  a 
copy  of  his  new  work,  he  writes,  ^November  1 2  th : — 

^*  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  elegant  and  taste- 
fill  volumes,  to  thank  you  for  sending  them,  and  to  express  my 
satisfaction  at  seeing  my  own  lyrics  so  well  set  in  your  work.  It 
is,  however,  a  disagreeable  drawback  on  my  pleasure,  to  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  to  you,  that  I  am  not  master  of  the 
copyright  of  the  ballad  entitled  *  The  Spectre-boat,'  or  of  any 
which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  the  N.  M.  The  exclusive  priv- 
ilege to  set  them  to  music  has  been  disposed  of  to  a  publisher. 
I  am  very  sorry,  I  assure  you,  that  the  appearance  of  *  The  Spec- 
tre-boat' in  your  collection,  is  prevented  by  this  circumstance. 

"T.  C." 

A  visit  to  his  favorite  Sydenham,  the  settlement  in  his  new 
house,  and  a  report  from  Dr.  Finch,  are  thus  briefly  but  strik- 
ingly noticed : — 

**  10,  SxTMOUE-fiTBEXT  Wx8T,  Decetnber  6,  1822. 

"  .  .  .  I  am  not  without  an  interest  in  my  fortunes,  that 
I  might  communicate;  but  why  trouble  you  with  never-sleep- 
ing cares  ?     One  of  the  pleasantest  things  I  can  tell  you,  is,  that 


*  Among  the  lyrical  pieces,  which  had  enlivened  the  pages  of  the  Mag- 
azine duringthe  two  prGvioue  years,  were  the  following : — **■  The  Brave 
Ronald  f  "The  Lover  to  his  Mistress  on  her  Birthday  \*  **  Abf<ence  f  Song, 
"  The  Eveninc  Star  f  ♦♦  The  Spectre-boat  f  «  Adelgitha  f  Song,  "  Men  of 
Eoglandf  " The  liaid*s  Remoostnuioe f  SoDg,  *< Drink y e  to  her f  ^£ail 
ICuch  ;**  and  aeveral  others  not  aolmowlodge£--41ioiigfa  not  without  merit 
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I  puaed  sn  evening,  nnd  part  of  s  day,  at  Sydeohani  liml  week. 
....  I  nent  into  the  ^irden,  and  walked  round  it  alone:  I 
tbonglit  your  ahsdes  were  about  me  ;  1  aaw  your  images  in  my 
mind's  eye ;  and  I  assure  you  that,  without  afTectatioD,  or  in  the 
Etig;htest  degree  enforcing  ray  enthusiasm,  I  bad  a  moHt  placid 
and  delicious  reverie.  The  bench  on  the  lawn,  the  trees,  the 
green-house,  the  garden-seat,  seemed  to  me  all  holy  and  haunt- 
ed ground.  /  xhall  never  have  such  lusoeiatiom  with  any  other 
piece  of  ground  !  ,  ,  ," 

"  As  to  my  private  affairs,  I  am  yet  uncertain  how  it  is  to  be : 
the  Journal  and  500f.  a  year,  I  hnve  a  decided  partiality  to 
retain,  but  fear  it  will  be  wrung  from  my  pride  rather  than  my 
inclination.  I  have  written  one  or  two  little  pieces,  which  I 
will  show  you,  if  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Magazine.  Yon 
are  quite  right  about  lie  last  part  of  the  '  Song  of  the  Greeks  ;'* 
indeed,  about  poetry,  I  cannot  say  when  I  have  thought  you 
wrong.  ...  I  find  myself  altogether  more  pleased  and  happy 
io  my  new  house  than  I  oould  espect;  it  is  a  beautiful  creation  ; 
and  I  have  a  peep  from  the  windows  of  my  study  into  Hyde 
Park.  ...  J  have  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Finch,  giving  a  most 
ambiguous  and  vague  account  of  Thonia.'«'  case.  Ue  does  not, 
perhaps,  think  so  himself;  but  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  he  is 
slumbering  over  it.  His  method  1  believe,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
best ;  it  has  the  angelic  quality  of  mercy  ;  and  I  take  him  and 
Mrs.  F.  to  be  among  the  best  of  human  beingx.  .  .  .  I  am,  how- 
ever, resigned  to  pa^ence  on  this  subject ;  but  I  must  own  to 
you  that  there  is  a  want  of  speeial  observation  in  ^e  report. 
"T.  C." 

"  10,  SiVMOLa-BTaEBT  WiBT,  Dttemher  26,  1822. 

"  I  scarcely  expected  to  have  been  so  busy  this  month 
with  the  Journal :  it  ia  a  sort  of  voluntary  trouble  I  have  under- 
taken. The  promised  appearance  of  Las  Casas'  Account  of  his 
Residence  at  St.  Helena,  and  of  Napoleon's  Military  Memoirs, 
dictated  by  himself,  created  a  great  sensation  in  London.  .  .  .  T 
determined  to  make  the  notice  of  t}ie  book  myself.  I  was  hard 
pressed  by  reams  of  otber  reading,  which  I  had  to  get  through, 
and  bad  only  one  enlJre  day  to  get  up  a  sheet  on  the  occasion, 

*  *  Again  lo  (be  battle,  Aehaians  1 
Our  hearts  bid  the  tyiBDta  defiance ; 
Oui  land,  the  Grrt  gaiden  of  Liberty's  tree, — 
It  bu  bMii,  and  ilMll  yet  be,  tlie  bed  el  the  free  r 

Tenokptf  lis. 
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It  18  very  ill- written :  I  had  to  read  through  four  volumes,  and 
feel  the  effect  of  the  operation  at  this  moment  on  m j  eye-sight ; 
but  the  amusement  has  interested  mj  mind  beyond  description. 
I  own  to  you  that  they  have  so  '  carried  my  imagination  off  its 
feet,'  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  fighting  the  campaigns  of  Italy, 
disposing  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  living  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Northumherlandy  or  on  the  rocks  of  St  Helena,  for  the  last 
half  of  my  life !  In  the  mental  impressions  which  the  book  has 
left,  I  find  nothing  that  changes  my  abstract  opinions,  or  moral 
feelings.  I  regard  him,  on  some  points,  with  precisely  my  former 
feelings  of  disapprobation :  but  I  find  facts  irresistibly  different 
from  what  they  were  given  out  to  be.  I  have  no  doubt  remain- 
ing that  the  poisoning  at  Jaffa  is  all  a  fiction.  One  of  the  stories 
I  used  to  believe  against  Buonaparte,  was  his  bearing  an  envi- 
ous grudge  to  Moreau.  It  is  curious,  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
almost  the  fourth  part  of  a  century,  I  should  meet  with  convinc- 
ing proofe — or,  at  least,  strong  grounds  of  belief — that  this  sur- 
mise was  also  a  fable.  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  Bavaria  in 
1800,  two  countrymen  of  my  own  talked  a  whole  evening  with 
Count  Elenau  and  other  Austrian  officers,  discussing  the  con- 
duct of  Moreau.  Sir  J.  Ingleby  and  Father  Maurus  translated 
to  me  what  the  Austrian  officers  said  of  Moreau's  conduct  dur- 
ing that  campaign  on  the  Rhine :  they  described  the  blunders 
of  it,  and  the  probable  result  I  thought  to  myself,  *  They  are 
inveterate  in  their  prejudices  against  Moreau ;  I  do  not  believe 
their  opinion ;  and  the  result  will  show  that  Moreau  is  right.' 
He  gave  them  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  I  thought  my 
own  opinion  confirmed.  But  on  looking  at  Buonaparte's  notices 
of  this  campaign,  the  very  movements  and  the  place  are  des- 
cribed ;  and  this  opinion  of  Klenau  and  his  brother  officers  is 
confirmed.    This  is  a  singular  coincidence." 

"  I  continue  to  be  much  delighted  with  my  house.  Mrs. 
Campbell,  however,  has  been  alarmed  at  hearing  a  mala  fama 
about  our  neighbors ;  but  the  morals  of  London,  I  fear,  are  so 
corrupted,  that  there  are  more  streets  infested  with  neighbors 
of  this  description  than  free  from  them.  On  the  whole,  we  must 
remain,  I  beheve ;  for  I  shall  never  meet  with  a  house  so  much 
to  my  mind  in  all  respects."  ..."  I  have  got  up  a  double 
library ;  one  in  my  parlor,  which  looks  veiy  handsome,  with 
books  that  cost  me  half-a-crotm  apiece  for  half-binding ;  and 
the  whole  wall  of  my  own  study  is  covered  with  the  unbound 
books.  The  air  is  so  pure  and  good,  that  I  feel  a  sensible  change 
in  my  health  by  removing  even  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  a 
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more  populous  vjdnity.  In  this  dry  weather,  I  eiperience  the 
braciiig  'effects  of  the  situation,  and  can  now  iUep,  though  a  vila 
barking  cur  endeavors  to  ewrtail  mj  slumbers.  I  think  I  have 
been  at  no  period  of  my  life — all  sad  circumstances  considered — 
more  elastic  in  mind  and  body  than  now. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  incoming  spring,  I  expect  to  be  very 
industrious ;  but  as  to  the  success  of  one's  efforts,  who  can  be 
positive )  Certainly  I  cannot.  You  will  see  that  the  *  *  * 
thinks  me  qualified  to  translate  German  war-songs !  Confound 
them,  I  say.  Set  me  to  the  rhapsodies  of  German  poetry  1  A 
friend  more  zealous  than  discreet,  and  hitherto  unknown  to  me, 
came  to  show  me  a  letter  which  be  meant  to  send,  abusing  them 
for  proposing  sudi  a  task,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Germans  to  translate  my  poetry  ! !  I  told  him  not  to 
publish  his  letter,  lest  it  should  be  suspected  of  being  a  puff, 
encouraged  by  myself;  but  I  was  angry  nevertheless  with  my 

praises,  ...  I  have  received  your  kind  note,  with 's  poetry 

— alas,  poetry ! — tears  on  tombetones  could  not  deplore  it 
enough !  f.  C."* 

"  10,  SETHontt-BTuKn'  West,  -FVJruary  1,  1828. 
"  I  have  reproached  myself  with  not  writing  sooner. 
The  truth  is,  1  am  not  writing  poetry,  hut  projecting  it;  and 
that  keeps  me  more  idle  and  abstracted  than  you  can  conceive. 
I  pass  hours  thinking  about  what  I  am  to  compose.  The  actual 
time  employed  in  composition,  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  lime  lost 
in  setting  about  it. 

"  To-day  1  have  been  at  a  touching  scene — and  it  must  be  so 
to  touch  me,  through  the  blunting  medium  of  so  many  disa- 
greeable associations.  M.'s  sister,  the  beautiful,  simple,  and  un- 
fortunate widow,  has  recovered  from  her  illusions,  but  is  dying. 
She  has  always  been  a  meek  and  kind  family  connexion  to  me, 
and  expressed  her  pleasure  at  seeing  me ;  though  I  verily  be- 
beve  slie  cannot  live  many  days,  and  can  scarcely  speak.  I  may 
be  wrong,  and  trust  I  am ;  yet  if  she  could  retain  the  possession 
of  her  mind,  it  were  a  pity  that  so  innocent  and  pretty  a  creature 
should  die !  She  looked  like  patience  and  simplicity  itself  under 
afflicting  blisters,  and  the  anticipation,  as  she  said,  of  her  strug- 
gle not  being  likely  to  last  long."  ,  .  .  Mrs.  W.'s  formerly  rich 

OB  correapoodeDce  that  foUowc,  the  poem  of "  Tbeodric" — 

li  lu>  tbiMUriita  hadbr '—  ''- — '"■    --  '^-- --^ -- 

i>  INqnently  Minded  ta 


a  luine- 
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hoBband,  too,  ha*  lost  sixty  thonsaod  pounds  in  the  Spanish 
Loan.  His  carriage  is  given  up ;  hii  hou»e  is  changed.  I  am 
tnilj'  sorrj  for  him ;  he  is  a  very  honest  man.  .  .  .  The  men- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Loon  obligee  me  to  think  of  the  hite  melan- 
choly news,  and  of  the  sUto  of  public  afiain.  I  dare  say  that 
the  audacity  of  the  Fr«nch  Ultras  has  offended  you,  na  it  has 
myself  I  can  scarcely  imagine  you  wishing  well  to  the  Army 
of  Faith  and  the  monkey  General  of  the  Bourbons." 

"I  have  made  acquaintance  with  B — y  C — I  within  these  few 
days.  He  is  a  modest,  or  rather,  sober-minded  young  man — 
delicate  in  health,  rather  serious  and  discursive  than  Uvely ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  very  rational  and  interesting.  Ha  allowed  me  to 
be  quite  free  with  him  on  his  predilection  for  the  WonUwortfa 
school,  and  the  hasty,  sketchy  way  of  writJng  dramas ;  and 
aeemed  unaffitctedly  humble  in  confessing  the  imperfections  of 
his  own  style,  and  came  near  to  avowing  his  belief  that  art  aod 
■upra-prosuic  relief  in  language  was  the  better  ayatcm."    .    .  .* 

After  ail  weeks  of  ill  health  and  mental  anxiety,  he  attempts 
that  aerio-comic  mood  in  which  we  so  generally  find  him,  waen 
more  than  usually  depressed ;  but  it  is  only  the  voioe  of  the 
sorrowful  striving  to  be  gay ; — 

'March  18. 
" ,  .  .  Afflicted  with  morning  coughs,  nightly  head- 
aches, depressed  and  dispirited  by  indifferent  accounts  ofThomaa, 
and  embarrassed  with  huainess,  which  is  the  more  harassing  that 
it  is  insignificant.  .  .  .  Alas,  for  any  good  that  this  bulbous 
excrescence  has  for  weeks  performed  for  me  I  Saving  the  perusal 
of  what  goes  into  my  journal — anawering  the  complimentary 
petitions  of  blue-stocking  misses  to  insert  their  verses,  '  in  con- 
sideration of  my  universal  character  for  generosity  and  candor' 
— declining  invitations  to  dinners  and  at-homes,  I  might  as  well 
have  carried  about  my  unfortunate  skull  under  my  arm  as  worn 
it  where  it  now  stanch.  Still  my  heart  has  been,  like  a  well- 
meaning  friend,  always  vigilantly  reminding  me  of  my  duty. 
Apropos  of  hearts  : — I  have  a  blank  seal,  and  consulted  Foscolo 
t'other  day  about  a  device  for  it.  He  came  back  in  a  few  hours, 
looking  as  wild  aa  Friday  when  first  caught  by  Robinson  Crusoe ; 
and,  in  his  moat  perfectly  bad  English,  called  out,  *  I  have  got 

'  The  tetter  ooDcludei  with  this  painful  ooofrwioa : — "  Dr.  Finch  haa  been 
In  town ;  he  givei  me  do  great  bopea  of  T.,  and  I  bave  been  otherwiae  dia- 
treaaed  bj^  a  auljeiit  of  doneatie  oooeen — that  ii,  with  njSootcliralativsa 
— the  verieit  dilemma  in  whJcIi  I  ever  loati  ajwM  .  .  T.  0.' 
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a  device  for  you,  and  a  drawing  for  tlie  8«at,  my  dear  Camp- 
bell! It  ia  a  perfect  type  of  your  cbaracter;  aaleef/iiip&van  with 
the  motto.  Cor  vigtlat — th>j  heart  watches !      1  call  this  your 

tiroper  motto,'  said  Foscolo,  '  for  your  genius  ia  reposiug.'  I 
ooked  at  the  drawing,  aud  was  overcome  to  fits  of  laughter  at 
the  unhappy  resemblaDce  which  the  intended  swan  bore  to  ft 
goose.  '  Yes,  Foscolo,'  I  said,  '  this  is  «  vary  nice  satire  upon  me 
— a  sleeping  goose  I ' 

"  Ou  the  subject  of  seals,  I  long  to  show  you  one  which  I  got 
from  General  Fepe,  who  says  it  is  three  thousand  years  old. 
The  atone  is  calcined  with  ^e.  I  have  not  got  the  advice  of 
any  sapient  person  here  about  it ;  do  you  know  anything  of 
iconography  i  .  .  .  Vou  must  have  read  the  account  of  Pep^'a 
duel.  He  called  upon  me,  poor  fellow,  the  day  before  he  went 
out  last ;  and  he  said,  afterwards,  be  would  have  told  lae  of  th« 
afiair,  but  thought  me  very  unwell,  and  did  not  wish  to  give  me 
any  unnecessary  trouble.    He  looked  tranquil,  as  he  always  doee. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  Sir  lltomas  U r  ?     Though  he 

is  a  whig,  I  think  your  heart  will  warm  towards  him  when  I 
tell  you  that,  since  Pep^'s  last  arrival,  he  made  the  patriotic  ex- 
ile an  offer — and  strongly  urged  his  acceptance — of  4001.  a  year, 
whilst  bis  circumstances  required  it.  Pepe  has  enough  for  hia 
wants,  which  are  very  moderate,  and  insisted  on  declining  it ; 
but  he  felt  the  magnihcence  and  kindness  of  the  ofter  very  deeply. 
I  assure  you  it  made  me  proud  of  my  countryman.  ...  I  har« 
just  returned  from  seeing  Haydon's  Lazarus — many  fine  things 
in  it :  but  why  will  he  substitute  a  bad  and  blasphemous  nov- 
elty,* for  that  picture  which  tradition  has  consecrated  i 

"T.  C." 

The  following  extracts  will  be  perused  with  deep  sympathy : — 
"SEYHOca-ifrsEET  Wmr,  April  29,  1823. 
"  Well,  I  have  been  a  poor  invalid  this  winter :  I  thought 
I  should  have  added  an  unit  to  the  marvellous  bills  of  mortality. 
...  I  was  never,  I  think,  bo  weary  of  my  life  as  under  thia 
influenza — nothing  less  than  epidemic.  The  limo-kiln  sensa- 
tion of  fever  in  the  head  was  past  all  description.  I  think  I 
would  rather  die  than  endure  a  week  of  it  again.  As  to  other 
things — the  main  care  of  my  heart  about  Thomas  remains  the 
same.      Finch's  opinion,  on  the  whole,  is  favorable,  but  stdtl 
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wrapt  up  in  all  the  UDCortaintj  of  an  oracle.  The  complaint, 
indeed,  admits  of  no  certainty.  Finch  has  persuaded  me  to 
postpone  my  visit  to  him,  in  hopes  of  giving  his  mode  of  cnre 
a  further  trial.  If  I  were  single,  I  should  not  be  able  to  bear 
this ;  but  the  consequences  of  my  going  to  Salisbury,  he  says, 
might  be  fatal ;  and  then  I  could  not  prevent  others  from  going 
as  naturally  as  myself.  Ah — ^it  is  sometimes  an  agonizing  busi- 
ness! ...  I  can  bear  the  day-time — but,  when  I  attempt  to 
sleep,  I  dream  of  Thomas — I  have  horrible  dreams.  I  see  them 
torturing  him — I  awaken — and  can  sleep  no  more.  .  .  ."  **  I 
think  that,  about  the  end  of  the  twelvemcmth,  I  may  be  able  to 
take  him  again  under  my  own  charge.  .  .  .  The  uncertainty 
about  this  issue  makes  me  feel  at  times  as  if  I  were  to  be  tried 
for  my  life  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  :  Well — the  most  un- 
happy beings  will  have  their  hopes." 

"  In  the  meantime  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  poetry,  and 
with  difficulty  competent  to  the  dry  task  of  editorship ;  but  if  I 
had  not  done  that,  I  should  have  done  nothing  else.  Was  it 
not  better  then,  to  do  something  than  nothing — something  that 
enabled  me  to  pay  my  apothecary's  bill  ?  '* 

"  I  was  at  S.  ten  days  ago,  and  was  struck  by  the  kindness  of 
your  nephews,  Dacres,  Mayow,  and  William  Pitt.*  Dearest 
boys  ;  I  would  not  for  anything  tell  them  how  much  I  feel  their 
young  attentions  to  a  man  growing  old ;  for  it  would  spoil  the 
unconsciousness  of  their  kindness.  When  Dacres,  especially, 
absent  on  all  other  occasions,  comes  to  help  me  on  with  my 
great  coat,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  grown  old — even  to  a  second  gen- 
eration— in  your  family.     .     ." 

"Now,  in  my  own  private  affairs,  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
greater  than  that  the  Lord  Mayor  has  invited  me  to  dine  with 
him  on  the  iTth  of  May.  If  that  does  not  inspire  you  with 
respect  for  me,  I  know  not  what  will.  T.  C.*' 

The  interval  between  this  and  the  preceding  date  was  marked 
by  nothing  that  could  relieve  the  anxiety  under  which  his  health 
was  sinking ;  and  besides,  he  writes : — 

"t/wTi^  2YM. —  .  .  My  eldest  sister  is  come  to  town  in 
very  bad  health,  and  looking  much  more  ghastly  than  your  or- 

*  These  talented  young  &yoritefl,  Camphell,  before  he  died,  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  proApering  in  life.  He  felt  the  contrast  The  passage 
quoted  is  very  diaiacteristic  of  the  Pbei— a  ftity  years*  friend  of  that 
iiunily. 
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dinaiy  weli-favored  ghost.''  Then  turning  to  his  own  caee,  he 
adds: — "A  French  proverb  sap,  conspirades  are  not  put  on 
paper.  Heaven  knows  vie  are  not  conspirators ;  but  how  many 
things  have  I  to  say  to  you,  how  many  little  things — but  great 
things  to  little  me — to  consult  you  upon,  that  I  cannot  sit  down 
to  write.  They  would  interest,  at  least,  if  they  did  not  amuse 
you ;  but  to  detail  them  would  be  to  write  a  rigmaroUiad  of 
petty  cares  and  anxieties. 

"  In  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  I  am  fain  to  think 
that  I  shall  get  two  grand  objects  accomplished — the  settlement 
of  my  sister,  and  the  furnishing  of  my  house.  Ay,  you  smile 
at  the  conjunction  of  ideas ;  but  the  latter  object  is  no  trifle.  .  . 
It  will  keep  me  in  good  humor — enable  me  to  open  my  house 
to  my  frieods,  and  to  see  society  as  I  ought.*  ...  In  the 
meantime,  1  am  going  to  ChelteDham  with  Matilda,  to  visit 
Mrs.  Sellar,  and  drink  the  water.  Mr.  S.  being  there,  and  hav- 
ing the  civility  to  include  me  with  my  wife,,  will  prove  a  veiy 
opportune  incident  for  making  trial  of  the  Spa.  If  I  can  be 
spared  for  a  whole  month,  young  Roscoe  is  to  be  my  locum- 
Uneni ;  and,  in  case  of  emergency,  1  can  be  summoned  to 
town,  T.  C." 

His  visit  to  Cheltenham  was  short,  but,  in  regard  to  health, 
very  satisfactory.  The  improvement,  however,  could  neither  be 
ascribed  to  the  water  nor  the  walks,  in  which,  at  first  setting 
out,  he  had  promised  himself  great  indulgence.  He  neut  very 
seldom  out  of  doors,  and  made  no  trial  of  the  Spa;  yet  the 
change  of  scene  and  respite  from  labor  restored  him  to  compar- 
ative health  and  spirits :  and,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Mr. 
Gray,  he  sends  a  ludicrous  report  of  his  "  new  furniture,''  with 
one  or  two  striking  obseryations  respecting  his  last  poem  in  the 

'  Setmoub-Stbeet  War.  Sept.  6. 

" .     .     .     Every  article  of  the  drawing-room  is  now 
purchased ;  the  most  amiable  curtains — the  sweetest  of  carpet« 


Mra.- 

eetl 

wlyH. 

T.R.8 
tainl;  contun  Hra.  J.  t         . 
poor  Hr*.  Allaop  be  alive  and  forilicomiDg,  I  do  not  see  why  ebe  d 
not  join  <u — [■  a  ndrbM  intxtiire  of  inoaogniitin.*] — T.  C." 
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— ^the  most  accomplished  chairs — and  a  highly  interesting  set 
of  tongs  and  fenders  I  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showing 
you  through  the  magnificent  suite  of  chambers — the  front  one 
of  which  is  actually  sixteen  feet  long  T' 

^  Did  you  see  '  The  Last  Man  '  in  my  late  number !  Did  it 
immediately  remind  you  of  Lord  Byron's  poem  of  '  Darkness  ?' 
I  was  a  little  troubled  how  to  act  about  this  appearance  of  my 
having  been  obliged  to  him  for  the  idea.  Ine  fact  is,  many 
years  ago  I  had  the  idea  of  this  Last  Man  in  my  head,  and  dis- 
tinctly remember  speaking  of  the  subject  to  Lord  B.  I  recog- 
nised, when  I  read  his  poem  '  Darkness,'  some  traits  of  the  pic- 
ture which  I  meant  to  draw,  namely,  the  ships  floating  without 
living  hands  to  guide  them — ^the  earth  being  blank — and  one  or 
two  more  circumstances.  On  soberly  considering  the  matter,  I 
am  entirely  disposed  to  acquit  Lord  byron  of  having  intention- 
ally taken  the  thoughts.  It  is  consistent  with  my  own  experi- 
ence to  suppose  that  an  idea,  which  is  actually  one  of  memory, 
may  start  up,  appearing  to  be  one  of  the  imagination,  in  a  mind 
that  has  forgot  the  source  from  which  it  borrowed  that  idea.  I 
believe  this.  Nevertheless,  to  have  given  the  poem  to  the  world 
with  a  note,  stating  this  fact,  would  have  had  the  appearance  of 
picking  a  quarrel  with  the  noble  bard,  and  this  appearance  I 
much  dislike,  fix>m  the  kindly  feeling  I  have  towards  him,  in 
consequence  of  his  always  having  dealt  kindly  by  me.  Another 
consideration  was,  that  the  likeness  of  our  subjects  does  not 
seem  to  strike  any  reader  of  my  poem  so  much  as  I  expected ; 
so  that,  unless  charged  with  plagiarism,  I  may  let  the  matter 
rest.    •    •    •  T.  C 

On  the  20th  of  October,  Campbell  announces,  in  sorrowful 
terms,  that  the  period  to  which  he  had  looked  with  intense  anx- 
iety* had  expired ;  but  that  little,  if  any,  benefit  had  resulted 
from  the  experiment  to  which  he  had  resorted  on  behalf  of  his 
son.  "  Thomas,*'  he  writes  with  desponding  brevity,  "  is  come 
back  to  us !"  and  again  his  correspondence  became  tinctured, 
for  several  weeks,  with  the  complexion  of  his  own  sad  thoughts. 
Yet  his  keen  and  delicate  sympathy  in  the  sorrows  of  oUiers 
was  never  blunted — though  he  often  affected  to  think  otherwise 
— by  the  severity  or  frequency  of  his  own.  To  an  intimate 
friend,  who  had  just  lost  a  sister,  he  writes : — "  Dec.  23. — I. 
cannot  for  a  moment  pretend  to  measure  my  grief  with  yours ; 

*  See  hii  own  lemarioiUa  ttxpnumm,  page  168. 
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but  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  &  frienil,  and  a  branch  of  the  ^inily 
dearest  to  my  friendship.  I  tender  you  the  consolation  of  ona 
who  had  a  sincere  afiection  for  her — deeply  eounect^^d,  in  mental 
associations,  with  affection  for  yourself.  I  have  been  touched 
by  your  attention  in  communicating  these  tidings — melancholy 
as  they  are  ;  but  I  have  really  no  words  to  express  how  much  I 
enter  into  your  present  feelings. — T.  C." 

His  contributions*  ti^  the  New  Monthly  for  this  year  were  of 
a  superior  stamp ;  and  at  their  head  stands  his  admirable  poem 
of  "  The  Last  Man."  The  next  letter  is  addressed  to  his  cousin, 
Mr.  Gray : — 

'  SiYMOta-aTBEET  West,  January  9,  1824. 
"  I  love  you  too  much,  my  dear  Oray,  not  to  accept  a 

f  resent ;  but  I  cannot  be  a  beggar  of  presenta  ;  and  I  know  you 
are  too  much  delicacy  to  let  me  be  so.  Your  procuring  these 
for  me  is  a  real  &vor ;  for  every  second  time  that  I  buy  a  kit 
of  herrings  in  London,  I  am  cheated  with  a  bad  article ;  and 
eating  a  pickled  herring,  like  reading  Homer,  at  breakfast  time, 
it  become  by  long  habit  a  thing  necessary  to  my  existence.  I 
have  no  very  important  intelligence  to  communicate. 
Thomas  is  but  so  and  so.  .  .  How  do  you  liki'  T'yramus  and 
Thisbe?t  My  friends  would  not  let  me  put  my  name  to  it; 
though  I  say,  who  should  not,  it  is  the  sweetest  thing  I  ever 
warbled  on  my  lyre.  And  now  that  I  am  my  own  panegyrist, 
I  must  tell  you  what  an  incorruptible  Liberal  I  have  shown  my- 
self in  these  corruptible  times !  .  .  I  had  a  communication  from 

the  Secretary  and  several  Members  of  the  ■ Association, 

offering  to  place  ray  name  among  their  Honorariea,  with  a  hun- 
dred a  year  under  the  royal  endowment.  I  declined  accepting 
it.  Vou  probably  know  that  this  society  is  nothing  else  than  an 
effort  to  buy  the  literary  men  of  the  country  to  what  they  call 
the  cause  of  religion  and  loyalty — which  may  be  interpreted 
canting  and  time-serving.  .  .  As  something  of  personal  kind- 
ness, however,  might  have  mixed  with  the  choice  of  those  who 
proposed  me,  I  declined  the  office  in  civil  terms.  They  will  get 
few  but  milk-and-water  men  into  their  fraternity.  Moore  is 
blacker  than  myself  in  the  great  man's  books ;  I  dislike  him  aa 
much  as  he ;  but  I  congratulated  myself  when  the  offer  came. 


*  I  Sod  among  the  HS.  of  this  antuma  an  elaborate  r.  .         _    

Hone  looicae — a  coagenial  subject,  which  be  treats  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  LUdaMieMitiqii"  '" ^'-'—   *  — *  "  " 

t  See  Kew  UmHU;  1 
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that  it  arose,  in  some  shape,  from  a  negative  propriety  on  my 
part,  of  having  never  been  a  scurrilous  writer.  I  do  think  that 
great  truths  and  great  causes  may  be  always  defended  without 
personality.     .     .  T.  0." 

"^  February  4, 1824. 
"...  I  have  found  my  silver  box,*  I  need  not  say  with 
what  delight ;  and  the  sight  of  it  comforts  me  so  as  to  support 
a  bad  cold  with  more  than  my  usual  patience.  Wretched  ca- 
tarrh !  were  it  not  for  thee,  I  think  I  should  be  to-day  very 
happy,  and  not  even  worry,  myself  for  having  behaved  so  like 
an  old,  or  a  young,  child  on  the  occasion  of  my  false  alarm. 
Alas,  *  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  !^  as  the  undis- 
coverable  poet  said  who  was  quoted  in  Parliament.  After  all, 
there  is  something  excusable  in  my  liking  my  litle  pocket  com- 
panion almost  to  foolishness.  It  was  given  me  when  my  mind 
was  comparatively  young  and  romantic  to  what  it  is  now ;  and 
though  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  feelings  with  which  I  first 
looked  on  your  three  names  engraved  inside,  friendships  are  no 
doubt  all  the  better  for  being  old.  Yet  there  is  still  in  the  early 
commencement  and  youth  of  our  friendly  feelings  towards  any 
object,  a  tinge  of  romance — a  kind  of  gratuitous  and  generous 
prophecying  that  the  object  will  never  disappoint,  or  become 
mdifferent  to  us,  which  has  all  its  peculiar  charm.  I  received 
this  little  token  from  you  when  all  the  compound  sensation  of 
&ith,  hope,  and  novelty  was  strongly  operating  on  my  mind : 
and  my  mind,  I  know  not  how,  has  acquired  a  habit  of  always 
summoning  up  associations  more  or  less  complacent,  but  always 
to  a  certain  degree,  soothing  and  complacent  when  I  look  at 
this  token.  It  is  true  we  have  all  had  our  trials  in  the  interval 
of  time  over  which  it  carries  my  memory :  but  I  have  had 
many  happy  dajrs  which  I  owe  to  you — ^many  a  hearty  wel- 
come— and  never  a  moment's  defalcation  of  hospitality  and  kind 
offices.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  this  souvenir  of  far 
by-gone  days,  should  be  an  amulet  of  a  very  pleasing  and  touch- 
ing spell  to  my  recollection.  I  s^y  this  in  no  exaggerating  state 
of  mind,  but  on  a  very  calm  and  fair  retrospect  of  our  whole 
acquaintance  with  each  other.  T.  C' 

"  F^mtary  [16],  1824. 
" ....  I  spent  a  delightful  day  yesterday  at  McKen- 
zie's,  where,  besides  Mina,  there  was  Sir  W.  Congreve,  who  has 

*  For  the  history  of  this  friendly  sonvenir,  see  his  Letters  from  the  Wf> 
of  Wight,  1807,  YoL  L  page  466. 
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given  me  a  general  invitation  to  see  him  at  Woolwich.  Possibly 
your  martial  minds  may  be  so  far  interested  in  the  science  of  war- 
like engines,  as  to  wish  to  see  the  practising  with  his  rockets — 
as  well  as  with  a  new  invention — namely,  the  discharging  of 
small  rockets  from  muskets  which  are  only  four  pounds  weight. 
This  invention  will  be  a  new  era  in  military  science.  But 
don't  let  your  humanity  shudder ;  for  philosophers  say  that 
war  is  always  less  bloody  in  proportion  to  the  destructiveness 
of  the  weapons.  This  is  a  little  paradoxical,  to  be  sure ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ancient  battles  were  more  bloody  than 
modern  ones. 

'^  I  admired  Mina^  very  much,  and  sat  next  to  him.  His 
French,  to  be  sure,  is  very  Spanish ;  and  he  squeezes  hands, 
and  is  too  cordial,  with  every  body  at  the  very  first  interview. 
His  features  are  rustic, — ^it  would  be  wrong  to  call  them  coarse, 
and  his  appearance  is  more  hke  that  of  a  good,  plain,  honest 
man,  than  a  high-bred  soldier  :  but  his  face,  I  should  say,  is  one 
of  the  most  prepossessing  I  ever  saw.  The  expression  is  so 
loveable,  that  I  was  at  times  on  the  point  of  thinking  him  hand- 
some— although  he  resembles  in  a  very  httle  Madame  de  Stael. 
He  has  something  of  the  fire  of  her  eyes,  to  be  sure,  which 
were  very  fine.     I  may  bring  him  down  to  see  you.      T.  C." 

^  March  [16.] 

*'  It  is  a  mean  thing,  they  say,  to  count  debts  amongst 
friends  ;  but  thinking  you  were  in  debt  to  me  a  letter,  and  ex- 
pecting every  day  to  hear  from  you,  I  did  not  write.  Indeed,  I 
lead  such  a  Hfe,  that  what  can  I  send  you  unless  commentaries 
on  books  which  I  am  reading,  or  narrate  my  dreams  ?  for,  ex- 
cept in  books  and  dreaming,  my  mind  has  no  occupation.'' 

"  April  11 /A. — I  wish  some  of  you,  my  friends,  would  come  to 
town — ^particularly  to  look  at  the  exhibition  of  the  new  society 
of  British  Artists.  I  hardly  know  what  to  think — though  I 
trust  it  will  be  found  rich  and  strong,  according  to  my  first  con- 
ception of  Hay  don's  chief  picture.  I  long  to  converse  with  you 
about  it;  its  coloring  is  certainly  dropping  odors — dropping 
wine  ;  yet  I  begin  to  fear  that  the  coloring  is  not  perfect  Come, 
my  friends,  and  see  this  hiving  of  our  artists !  I  think  you  will 
own  with  me  that  it  shows  British  talent  shooting  into  farther 
directions  than  it  has  hitherto  done.     Phillips  told  me  that  the 


*  Mina,  born  1782 ;  arrived  in  London,  November  SO,  1828 ;  obt  De- 
o(«mber.  1886. 
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)m«I  s>i  youug  Artiste  ought  to  be  called  the  Army  of  Martyrs  ! 
I  h«v^  a  now  design  upon  you — I  have  an  Italian  poet,  an 
iittpfoviaatore,  to  bring  down.  He  was  sent  to  me  by  Admiral 
Bir  Orahame  Moore.  His  case  is  interesting.  Pepe  had  deter- 
mine not  to  introduce  him,  for  fear  of  troubling  me  ;  but  Sir 
Graliame  gave  him  a  strong  and  particular  recommendation. 
He  had  no  earthly  connexion  with  the  Carbonari  of  Naples ; 
but  had  written  a  line  about  the  blessings  of  Freedom,  and  was 
sentenced  to  banishment  without  a  trial !  Sir  G.  Moore  gener- 
ously took  him  into  his  own  cabin,  where  he  was  a  great  favor- 
ite, on  account  of  his  improvisatore  talente ;  and  the  Admiral, 
and  all  his  officers,  I  suppose,  helped  him  Uberally  with  money 
— bravo,  British  generosity  I  T.  C." 

An  unpremeditated  visit  to  Sydenham,  attended  with  some 
inconvenience  to  hb  friends,  drew  from  him  the  following  ex- 
planation and  apology.  The  incident  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  Poet,  in  his  **  moods  of  mental  abstraction.^' 

**  Seymour-sthset  West,  May  8,  1824. 

"  Yes  ;  when  I  came  home  I  reflected  on  the  urgency  and 
importunity  with  which  I  had  pressed  myself  upon  your  hospi- 
tality. I  felt  very  sorry  that  a  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty 
had  not  occurred  to  my  mind.  It  q;>pcar*^ strange ;  but  to  any 
who  knew  how  ill  I  have  slept  of  late,  and  what  an  unsocketing 
my  nerves  have  received,  it  would  not  appear  strange  that  my 
memory  is  fallacious.  I  thought  only^of  the  disagreeableness  of 
sleeping  out  of  your  house — never  recollecting  that  the  books, 
which  are  necessary  at  night  to  lull  my  mind  into  a  disposition 
for  sleep,  could  have  been  carried  with  very  little  difficulty  to 
any  lodging  for  the  night.  Had  I  remembered  this  trifling  cir- 
cumstance, I  should  not  have  given  you  all  the  disquiet  about 
lodging  me,  which  I  have  given  you.  I  must  have  appeared 
very  selfish ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be  so. 
Pray  forgive  me !  On  very  short  reflection,  I  saw  the  impro- 
priety of  my  having  allowed  one  of  your  own  kindred  inmates 
to  leave  the  house  on  my  account.  Do  me  the  kindness  to  re- 
call the  exorbitant  favor  which  I  asked  in  my  nervous  state.  It 
is  true  my  disease  of  sleeplessness  has  returned ;  but  how  like 
infatuation  it  seems  that  I  never  recollected  that,  even  sleeping 
at  the  "  Grayhound,"  I  could  still  have  had  from  your  house 
plenty  of  books  to  answer  the  purpose  of  making  me  weary  at 
night.    In  a  word,  though  I  am  ashamed  to  own  it,  I  really  fear 


I  labored  wnder  m  Denrons  mukm,  wlmi  I  pesterod  Mr.  A.  umI 
you  with  mj  regrets  at  your  house  being  full ;  Vol  I  oom^Ni 
myB^  with  thiakiug  UuU  jour  friendship  for  me  will  1od£  sot- 
▼ive  this  absniditj  on  my  parL^ 

*"  SETifocm-STKixr  Wot,  Jmifw  5.  18S4 

**  Had  I  Dot  been  priTalelj  performing  the  pan  of  a 
great  philosopher,  I  shonld  hare  been  dreadfmlj  sonned  by  the 
croea  accident  that  prevented  me  from  going  to  S.  on  the  day 
appointed.  I  bore  it  heroically,  but  I  most  positiTely  make  out 
my  visit  next  week,  ior  fear  I  should  become  a  meie  dead  letter 
— a  stalactyte  in  your  memories — or,  as  the  Academicians 
phrase  it  in  their  catalogues,  wrought  into  marble  !  Now,  what 
a  dreadful  £ite  it  must  be  to  be  wrought  into  marble !  .  .  . 
Your  friend  Sydney  Smith  called  on  me  for  a  few  seconds — I 
can  scaicely  say  minutes — talked  about  a  thousand  things,  and 
went  away  laughing.  I  don^t  think  the  worse  of  his  heart  for 
this  flighty  way ;  it  is  his  head  that  is  distracted  by  the  multi- 
tude of  his  engagements  and  acquaintances  in  London.  Dr. 
Strahan*"  says  he  never  met  such  pleasant  people  in  all  his  life — 
with  an  Aberdeen  shortness  of  emphasis  upon  the  ill,  that  is 
purely  northern.  Dear  good  man !  I  like  lum  for  his  affection 
for  you.  ...  He  met  Sir  Charles  Morgan  at  my  house ;  and 
now  Dr.  S.  and  Lady  M.  are  to  meet  and  become  friends.  .  .  . 
He  likes  to  see  all  the  lions,  he  says ;  so  I  brought  him  yester- 
day morning  to  a  den  of  large  roaring  ones.  We  sat  down 
nineteen  to  break&st;  Generals  Lallemand  and  Pepe— Lord 
Dillon,  loudest  of  all — Washington  Irving,  half  lamb,  half  lion — 
and  a  long  list  of  etceteri.  The  Canadian  Pastor  was  highly 
pleased. 

"  Have  you  happened  to  see  the  notice  of  the  author  of 

being  brought  to  Newgate  bar  ?  .  .  There  is  something  in  this 
event  that  shocks  me  more  than  it  ought  to  do.  I  knew,  though 

not  intimately,  that  man,  and  met  him  in  the  house  of ,  in 

Edinburgh  Castle ;  so  you  may  guess  he  was  not  in  bad  compa- 
ny. He  was  a.  man  addicted  to  gallantry,  but  was  the  hand- 
somest man  ever  seen.  But  of  his  probity  in  money  matters, 
there  was  then  no  suspicion.  He  had  married  an  heiress,  lived 
in  good  style,  and  was  said  to  be  worth  2000/.  a  year.  That 
was  twenty  years  ago.  A  few  weeks  since  he  called  on  me  to 
borrow,  or  rather  beg.  I  gave  him  a  trifle,  and  since,  I  suppose, 


*  Tlie  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Strshan,  late  Bishop  of  Torooto,  Oaasda. 
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desperate  distress  has  driven  him  to  this  crime.  He  had  a 
child — ^the  beauty  of  which  is  now  before  my  mind — a  little 
angel.  Alas !  I  fear  it  is  the  same  being  who  is  charged  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  robbery,  and  supposed  to  be  his  son.  T.  C." 
«  «  «  «r  « 

E[aving  been  applied  to  by  one  of  those  exiles,  who  so  often 
experienced  the  active  generosity  of  his  friendship,  for  an  ad- 
vance of  money  upon  certain  objects  of  vertu,  Campbell  writes 
to  a  confidential  friend: — August  [5],  1824 — "I  beg  you  will 
recommend  me  to  some  judge  of  antique  seals  and  medals,  who 
will  at  least  tell  me  their  value,  if  he  should  not  choose  to 
purchase  some  of  them."  "  Colonel  Stanhope,"  he  adds,  "  has 
been  pressing  me  to  go  to  Greece ;  but  it  won't  do.  I  can't  get 
away ;  but  things  are  going  on  there  better  than  our  newspapers 
represent."  He  then  announces,  for  the  first  time,  a  new  enter- 
prise in  his  own  more  special  field,  and  says,  "  I  have  a  new 
poem — Theodric — a  very  domestic  story,  finished,  and  about 
600  lines  long,  common  heroic  rhyme ;  so  so,  I  think ;  I  am 
rather  in  good  heart  about  it,  though  not  over  sanguine. — T.  C." 

The  criticisms  of  his  fnend,  to  whom  the  MS.  poem  was  sub- 
mitted, are  thus  acknowledged  and  approved : — 

^* .  .  .  I  have  thrown  in  a  great  many  elucidating  lines 
into  my  new  poem,  which  I  hope  you  will  find  sufficient  to  ob- 
viate the  obscurity  you  complained  of.  .  .  .  I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  not  over  sanguine ;  but  yati  and  I  have  now  mo- 
tived my  story  better.  I  have  accounted  for  Constantine's  death 
in  a  more  natural  way,  by  a  renewal  of  the  family  strife ;  but 
you  will  judge  when  you  see  it.  I  now  perceive  very  clearly  that 
the  story  is  too  abrupt  as  it  stands.  T.  C." 

The  state  of  his  son's  health,  meanwhile,  had  become  more 
and  more  discouraging ;  and  to  the  same  friend  he  writes  : — 
*'  Thomas  is  not  more  outrageous,  but  more  dogged  and  disa- 
greeable, if  possible ;  excessively  anxious  to  convince  us  how 
very  cordially  he  hat^  both  his  mother  and  me.  .  .  .  But  I 
must  really  determine  not  to  let  this  misfortune  depress  me.  .  . 

Such  was  the  daily  state  of  feelings  under  which  this  poem 
was  composed,  corrected,  and  published. 
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As  editor  of  the  "  New  Monthly,"  Campbell  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  showing  the  "  frater-feeling"  which  warmed  his 
neart  in  all  transactions  with  literary  men.  He  was  very  fasti- 
dious as  to  his  own  writings,  but  indulgent  to  those  of  others  ; 
yet,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  censor  of  the  articles,  so 
various  in  subject  and  merit,  that  were  brought  before  him,  he 
showed  that  sound  taste  and  discrimination  which  speedily 
raised  his  journal  to  a  standard  of  excellence  which  left  it  with- 
out a  rival.  With  all  his  vigilance,  however,  he  was  deceived 
more  than  once  as  to  the  merit  of  papers,  to  which  he  had  given 
his  sanction,  and  the  mortification  was  acutely  felt.  His  kindly 
feelings  at  times  got  the  better  of  his  judgment.  Whenever 
poverty  and  distress  came  before  him,  his  critical  severity  was 
too  apt  to  be  disarmed ;  and  while  he  thought  he  was  but  pay- 
ing a  just  tribute  to  merit,  he  was,  in -fact,  yielding  to  the  com- 
passionate impulse  of  his  own  heart. 

Of  the  grateful  acknowledgments  thus  called  forth  from  the 
recipients  of  his  patronage  or  bounty,  many  instances  might  be 
adduced ;  but  I  will  merely  add  one  example,  and  a  very  pleas- 
ing one,  of  his  solicitude  to  serve  a  meritorious  stranger : — 

"  Oct,  2d, — I  feel  remorse  in  troubling  you  again,  though  it 
be  to  offer  you  my  hedrtt/  thanks  for  your  attention  so  kindly 
manifested  to  my  friend's  Essay.  We  are  both  sincerely  obliged 
to  you ;  and  I  trust  you  will  find  no  cause  to  repent  of  your  en- 
couragement of  a  most  intelligent  and  interesting  foreigner. 
You  have  learnt,  undoubtedly,  the  happy  art  of  conferring  a 
favor  in  a  manner  that  renders  it  doubly  valuable.  For  my  own 
share  in  the  business,  I  return  you  many,  many  thanks.  Were 
I  likely  to  recover,  I  would  ask  my  dear  friend,  Joanna  Baillie, 
to  procure  for  me  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  introduction  to  you ; 
but  my  days  wax  few ;  and  it  will  be  some  gratification  to  you, 
perhaps,  that  you  have  contributed  yowr  part  to  the  many  con- 
solatory circumstances  which  cheer  their  decline.  I  cannot 
conclude  without  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  literary  inter- 
course thus  begun  between  Madame  de and  yourself  may 

not  end  here.     She  unites  with  me  in  regard. 

"Margaret  Holford." 

We  are  reminded  by  the  correspondence  of  this  autumn,  that 
Campbell  had  paid  the  Hberal  annuity  to  his  two  younger 
sisters,  commenced  in  1801,  and  continued  without  interruption. 
— November  11th,  he  regrets  that  the  day  of  publication  is 
postponed,  but  that  his  poem  will  certainly  appear  in  the  course 
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of  the  month  ;  and  writing  to  his  sister,  he  says — "  I  am  sorry 
there  should  be  any  great  expectation  excited  about  the  poem, 
which  is  not  of  a  nature  to  gratify  such  expectation.  It  is  truly 
a  domestic  and  private  story.  I  know  very  well  what  will  be 
its  fate  ;  there  will  be  an  outcry  and  regret  that  there  is  nothing 
grand  or  romantic  in  the  poem,  and  that  it  is  too  humble  and 
&miiiar.  But  I  am  prepared  for  this ;  and  I  also  know  that, 
when  it  recovers  from  the  6rst  buzz  of  such  criticism,  it  will  at- 
tain a  steady  popularity. — ^T.  C." 

These  remarkr  show  the  author  was  not  insensible  to  the  rad- 
ical defects  of  the  poem ;  but,  unhappily,  he  did  not  live  to  see 
his  predictions  realized  as  to  its  popularity.  In  judging  of 
"  Theodric,"  however,  the  fact  should  always  be  kept  in  new, 
that  it  was  composed  in  the  midst  of  distracting  cares,  when  the 
inspirations  of  poetry  were  vainly  contending  with  the  stronger 
feelings  of  the  parent. 

An  event  that  now  affected  him  most  deeply,  was  the  second 
removal  of  his  son  to  Dr.  Finch's.  Another  twelvemonth  had 
elapsed ;  and  as  no  mitigation  of  the  malady  had  taken  place, 
it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  the  same  measure 
as  before.  This  painful  step  again  unhinged  the  mind  of  Camp- 
bell ;  and  notwithstanding  the  assumed  hiliarity  with  which  he 
strives  to  act  up  to  his  philosophy,  we  can  discover,  under  a 
cheerful  mask,  the  traces  of  a  deep  and  settled  melancholy.  He 
went  more  into  society ;  he  saw  company  frequently  at  his  own 
house ;  but  in  the  intervals  of  business  or  amusement,  he  was 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  heaviness  which  nothing  could  re- 
move. Mrs.  Campbell  was  also  in  a  very  delicate  and  irritable 
state  of  health ;  so  that,  with  this  last  affliction,  the  cheerfulness 
of  domestic  life  was  permanently  obscured ;  yet  the  fond  mother, 
he  writes,  "  was  still  buoyed  up  with  the  idea  that  the  cure  was 
to  be  instantly  accomplished."     .     .     . 

In  very  significant  allusion  to  this  event,  he  writes — 

"JTov.  IQth, — You  have  heard  what  prevented  rae  from 
writing.  Matilda  has  continued  to  bear  the  event  very  well ; 
and  I  have  resumed  my  studies  with  tolerable  tranquillity. 
We  have  had  one  comfortable  letter  from  Mrs.  Finch,  stating 
that  T.  is  reconciled  to  the  place,  aQd  amuses  himself,  both  with 
dress  and  with  active  amusements.  ...  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Asylums  for  the 
Insane,  published  many  years  ago;  and  there  I  find  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  Dr.  Finch's  house  holds  a  conspicuous  superiority.  The 
gentleman-patients  have  a  space  of  nine  acres  of  pleasure- 
ground.  In  short,  the  more  I  think  of  Laverstock,  Uie  more 
mitigated  I  feel  my  poor  boy's  misfortune.  StiU,  I  feel  as  if  I 
needed  a  day's  repose  at  Sydenham  very  much.  My  late  cold, 
too,  has  shaken  me  out  of  all  the  benefit  I  had  derived  from 
Cheltenham,  and  has  left  a  plaguing  cough.  .  .  .  But  let  not 
living  man  complain.  .  .  .  I  am  to  be  out  in  print  on  Monday ; 
and  if  I  should  not  see  you  on  that  day,  Theodric  will.     T.  C* 

The  poem  accordingly  appeared  at  the  time  mentioned;  and, 
^  in  a  week,"  says  the  author,  "  full  of  accidental  occupation  and 
anxiefy." 

Change  of  scene  was  again  recommended ;  and  on  the  23d 
of  December  he  writes  to  Mr.  Richardson  : — '•''  I  am  engaged  to 
go  westward,  to  Althorp,  and  spend  the  holidays  at  Lord  Spen- 
cer's. ...  I  am  tempted  to  Althorp  by  the  hope  of  seeing 
books,  to  which  I  should  otherwise  have  no  access.  Nothing 
but  this  would  have  made  me  break  my  resolution  of  keeping 
close  to  my  study ;  although  the  Spencers  invited  me  with  a 
cordiality,  which,  as  my  friend,  you  would  have  felt  pleased 
with.  ..." 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  Jeffrey  is  going  to  review  me  ;  for  I 
think  he  has  the  stuff  in  him  to  understand  Theodric,  You 
have  no  conception  of  the  blazing  letter  which  Mrs.  F.  has  writ- 
ten. ...  Is  it  not  a  shame  that  the  stories  of  Med  win  are  not 
publicly  contradicted  ?  .  .  .  T.  C." 

*  *  %  *  %  * 

On  his  visit  to  Althorp,  Campbell  has  left  several  memoranda, 
from  which  I  make  the  following  extract : — 

""  December  2H,  1824. 

"  Here  I  am  in  Althorp — a  most  beautiful  Castle  of  In- 
dolence— lounging  and  learned  indolence.  I  am  breathing  re- 
freshment firom  the  fatigues  of  the  last  month.  I  find  it  setting 
me  on  my  legs  again.  Unhappily,  however,  I  have  seen  nothing 
but  the  house  and  its  domain  ;  for  it  has  rained  wretchedly  all 
but  one  day,  and  on  that  arrived  Colbum's  close  pages  for  revi- 
sion !  ...  On  the  23d,  before  leaving  home,  I  sat  down  to  the 
composition  of  the  pages  heading  the  Number,  at  eight  a.  m., 
and  finished  at  two  next  morning.  It  is  twenty  close-written 
pages.  At  five,  I  rose,  and  got  to  the  Northampton  stage, 
which  started  at  seven.  ...  I  got  to  Althorp  just  as  the  fiimi- 
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ly  and  ft  large  party  were  sitting  down  to  dinner.  One  gentle- 
man, about  my  own  age,  took  upon  himself  the  payment  of 
hospitable  attention  to  me.  .  .  .  Imagine  my  surprise,  when  I 
heard  him  addressed  as  Mr.  L.,  at  the  sound  of  which  all  asso- 
ciations of  satire  and  Dr.  Parr's  wig  thronged  my  imagination  ; 
but  the  trick  of  taking  Parr's  wig  and  wearing  it  at  dinner  with 
the  Doctor,  he  persists  in  denjring.  .  .  ." 

'^  The  time  goes  on  very  pleasantly  in  the  &mily :  all  are  so 
unexceptionable,  that  it  would  be  almost  invidious  to  speak  of 
one  more  than  another.  Their  hospitality  is  like  a  genial  atmos- 
phere ;  you  breathe  it  refreshingly  without  feeling  its  weight. 
You  are  left  so  much  at  leisure,  and  yet  can  always  find  society 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Libraries.  We  have  Lord  Duncannon 
and  his  brother,  Col.  Ponsonby,  whose  military  anecdotes  are 
very  amusing.  We  had  yesterday  the  reinforcement  of  a  Keeper 
of  the  Records  named  Patric,  a  man  of  great  information,  in  the 
Lysson's  style,  and  Dr.  C — —tone,  who  shows  to  more  advan- 
tage here  than  at  Oxford.  I  did  him  injustice  in  forming  a  rash 
opinion  of  him.  I  have  been  talking  with  him  the  greater  part 
of  the  morning ;  and  it  verifies  a  remark  I  have  often  made, 
that  if  you  get  hold  of  a  well-informed  and  well-bred  man,  it  is 
your  own  fault  if  an  hour  or  two  cannot  be  pleasantly  got  over 
with  him.  He  is  just  gone  to  examine  some  books  on  a  com- 
mission which  Courtenay  gave  him.  ...  I  shall  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  leave  this  place  on  the  second  of  January ;  for  I  have 
pressing  reasons  to  get  an  interview  with  my  London  book- 
sellers. ...  T.  C." 

Among  the  smaller  poems  of  this  year  were  Retillura^  The 
Bitter  Bann,  and  A  JDream* — all  femiliar  to  the  readers  of 
poetry,  and  exhibiting  the  Lyric  Muse  of  Campbell  in  a  new  and 
attractive  dress.  In  the  last  of  these  pieces,  as  it  strikes  me, 
there  is  throughout  a  marked  allusion  to  his  own  private  for- 
tunes in  the  race  of  life.  It  is  worthy  of  its  predecessor,  The 
Last  Man^  which  it  much  resembles,  but  does  not  reach,  either 
in  poetictd  conception  or  expression. 


*  These  lyrics  appear  firom  the  MS.  to  have  midefgoiie  mucii  judicioas 
alteration  bdfore  they  were  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  authorised  edition. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LONDON  UNIVERaTTY. 

The  next  event  in  Campbell's  life,  was  the  part  he  took  in 
founding  the  London  University — an  event  to  which  he  always 
looked  back  with  peculiar  satisfaction — "the  only  important 
one,"  as  he  modestly  expresses  it,  "  in  his  life's  little  history." 
The  project  of  a  great  metropolitan  school  had  dwelt  upon  his 
mind,  and  occupied  his  serious  thoughts,  ever  since  his  return 
from  Germany ;  but  it  was  only  to  a  select  few  of  his  private 
friends,  that  he  had  ventured  to  propound  the  scheme,  and  ask 
the  benefit  of  their  suggestions.  During  the  past  year,  however, 
his  opinions  had  became  gradually  matured  by  communication 
with  those  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  and  on  whose  talents 
and  co-operation  he  could  fully  rely,  whenever  his  plan  should 
be  brought  before  the  public.  This  experiment  was  now  to  be 
tried ;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  favorable  reception,  private 
conferences  were  held,  where  the  merits  of  the  scheme  were 
freely  cUscussed,  and  arrangements  concluded  for  a  pubHc  meet- 
ing on  the  subject  From  various  documents  regarding  these 
meetings,  and  tne  first  stage  of  the  University-scheme,  I  annex 
the  following  particulars  in  the  words  of  the  writer : — 

**  Saturday f  Feb,  12/A,  1826. — The  establishment  of  an  University  in 
London  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  a  fitYorite  object  with  my  mend 
Thomas  Campbell.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  he  first  mentioned 
the  project  to  me.  I  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  great  importance  of  such 
an  Institution ;  but  I  did  not  concur  with  him  in  the  probability  he  thought 
there  was  of  raising  money  to  carry  his  project  into  executioa  In  several 
eubseauent  conversations,  he  developea  his  plan,  which  was  comprehen- 
sive ;  Dut  I  still  remained  in  doubt  that  money  could  be  raised  to  cany  it 
into  execution.  About  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Campbell  told  me  he  was  resolved 
to  bring  his  project  before  the  public,  that,  at  least,  it  might  be  known ; 
that  he  was  sanguine  of  success,  from  the  assistance  which  making  it  known 
would  procure  Rnr  lum.  ...  On  the  Slst  ult  a  gentleman  called  upon  me, 
said  he  had  dined  with  several  other  gentlemen  the  preceding  evening,  at 
Mr.  Brougham's ;  he  named  the  gentlemen  who  dined  there,  and  among 
them,  Mr.  T.  CampbeD.  After  dimier,  he  said,  Mr.  Campbell  talked  of  his 
project  of  a  Londoo  Univeraty,  which  was  countenaoced  by  aU  who  were 
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present  Mr.  Campbell,  he  said,  evidentlj  calculated  on  the  assistance  of 
eveiy  one  of  them.  It  was  this,  I  ccnclude,  which  induced  Mr.  Campbell 
to  publish  his  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham,  on  the  9th  inst,  in  the  l^jnet  news- 
paper, as  a  project  for  a  University. 

"  In  a  conversation  which  I  have  just  had  with  Mr.  Hume,  he  informed 
me  that  there  would  be  a  dinner  on  Monday  next,  at  Mr.  John  Smith's ; 
where  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  himself,  would  be 
guests ;  and  he  hoped  something  would  be  done  to  promote  Mr.  Campbell  s 
project  I  told  Mr.  Hume  that  I  saw  but  one  obstacle  to  it,  and  that  was 
want  of  money ;  and  this  obstacle  I  did  not  expect  would  be  removed. 
Mr.  Hume  replied,  that  if  a  sketch  of  wliat  Mr.  Campbell  intended,  as  weU 
in  teaching,  as  in  moral  discipline,  and  expense  to  students,  were  drawn 
up,  he  doubted  not  that  he  could  procure  subscribers  to  a  large  amount, 
which  he  named ;  and  this  inducea  me  to  promise,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  that  such  a  paper  should  at  once  be  drawn  tip.  I  objected,  how- 
ever, to  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  huige  sum  he  had  named  might  not  be  sub- 
scribed ;  and  that  he  might  be  disappointed.  To  this  he  rejmed — '  Gtet  the 
paper  dirawn  up,  and  trust  to  me  to  make  good  my  promise.' 

**  Sunday y  Feb.  18/A. — Mr.  Can^bcU  has  been  with  me,  and  has  under- 
taken to  produce  such  a  paper  as  Mr.  Hume  requires.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  his  project  will  be  crowned  with  success.*'* 

From  these  memoranda  regarding  the  University,  we  turn  to 
ihe  Poet^s  own  account  of  it,  in  a  more  advanced  stage. 

*  SmrMouR-BTaEcr  Wisrr,  April  80, 1826. 

" .  .  .  I  have  had  a  domble-quick  time  of  employ- 
ment sinoe  I  saw  you.  In  addition  to  the  business  of  the  Maga- 
zine, I  have  had  that  of  the  University  in  a  formidable  shape. 
Brougham,  who  must  have  popularity  among  Dissenters,  pro- 
pounded the  matter  to  them.  The  delegates,  of  almost  all  the 
dissenting  bodies  in  London,  came  to  a  conference  at  his  sum- 
mons. At  the  first  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  there  should 
be  Theological  chairs,  partly  Church  of  England  and  partly 
Presbyterian.  I  had  instructed  all  friends  of  the  University  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  make  us  a  Theological  body ;  but  Brough- 
am, Hume,  and  John  Smith,  came  away  from  the  first  meeting, 
saying : — *  We  think  with  you,  that  the  introduction  of  Divinity 
will  be  mischievous ;  but  we  must  yield  to  the  Dissenters,  with 
Irving  at  their  head.  We  must  have  a  theological  college.'  I 
immediately  waited  on  the  Church  of  England  men,  who  had 
already  subscribed  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  and  said  to 
them  ; — You  see  our  paction  is  broken ;  I  induced  you  to  sub- 
scribe, on  the  &ith  tJiat  no  ecclesiastical  interest,  English  or 

*  "  The  snbetance  of  notes  whidb  I  made  when  the  proposal  for  an  Uni- 
venity  in  London  wis  fint  ooanteottioed  by  Bir.  OampbelTs  ftiends. 

"FaAxom  PLAcn." 
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Scotcb,  should  predominate  in  our  scheme ;  but  the  Dissenters 
are  rushing  in — What  do  you  say  V  They — that  is,  the  Church 
of  England  friends  of  the  scheme— concerted  that  I  should  go, 
commissioned  from  them,  to  say  at  the  conference,  that  either 
the  Church  of  England  must  predominate,  or  else  there  must  be 
no  church  influence.  I  went  with  this  commission ;  I  debated 
the  matter  with  the  Dissenters.  Brougham,  Hume,  and  John 
Smith,  who  had  before  deserted  me,  changed  sides,  and  came 
over  to  me.  Irving  and  his  party  stoutly  opposed  me ;  but  I 
succeeded,  at  last,  in  gaining  a  complete  victory.  .  .  llie 
Dissenters  themselves,  I  must  say,  behaved  with  extreme  can- 
dor :  they  would  not  even  suffer  me  to  conclude  my  reply  to 
Mr.  Irving,  but  exclaimed,  ^  Enough,  enough.  We  are  convinced, 
and  concede  the  point,  that  the  University  shall  be  without  re- 
ligious rivalship.'  The  scene  concluded  amicably ;  Lord  Althorp 
appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  coincided  in  the  deci- 
sion. 

"  A  directory  of  the  association,  for  the  scheme  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  to  meet  in  my  house  on  Monday ;  and  everything 
promises  well.  .  .  You  cannot  conceive  what  anxiety  I  have 
undergone,  whilst  I  imagined  that  the  whole  beautiful  project 
was  likely  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  Dissenters'  University  !  But 
I  have  no  more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Dissenters, 
than  with  the  hundred  Church  of  England  subscribers,  whose 
interests  I  have  done  my  best  to  support.  /  regard  this  as  an 
eventful  day  in  my  Itfe,  T.  C." 

The  co-operation  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Hume  was  a 
public  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  and  by  the 
union  of  private  and  parliamentary  interest,  Campbell  had  the 
happiness  to  see  his  scheme  taken  up  with  spirit,  and  carried 
triumphantly  through  all  its  successive  stages.  To  a  friend 
deeply  interested  in  the  undertaking,  he  writes : — "  Monday,  .  . 
You  will  not  grudge  postage  to  be  told  the  agreeable  news  that 
Brougham  and  Hume  have  reported  their  having  had  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord  Liverpool ; 
and  that  they  expressed  themselves  not  unfavorable  to  the  plan 
of  a  great  College  in  London.  Of  course,  as  Ministers  had  not 
been  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to  support  us,  but  only  to  give 
us  a  general  idea  of  their  disposition,  we  could  only  get  what 
we  sought,  a  general  answer.  But  that  being  so  favorable,  is 
much.  I  was  glad  also  to  hear  that  both  Mr.  Robinson  and 
Jjord  Liverpool  approved  highly  of  no  rival  theoiogioal  ohaira 
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having  been  agreed  upon.  Mr.  R.  even  differed  from  Mr.  Hume, 
when  the  latter  said  that,  of  course,  getting  a  charter  is  not  to 
be  thought  o£  'I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Mr.  Robinson,  ^I 
think  it  might  be  thought  of;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  impos- 
sible supposition.' 

"  A  copy  of  my  scheme*  of  Education,  but  much  mutilated 
and  abridged,  is  submitted  to  their  inspection.  I  mean,  how- 
ever, to  transmit  to  them  my  scheme  in  an  entire  shape,  and  to 
publish  it  afterwards  as  a  pamphlet.  In  the  meantime,  I  must 
for  a  while  retire,f  and  leave  this  business  to  other  hands — now 
that  it  seems  %aft  from  any  mischief  which  hitherto  threatened 
it.  I  send  you  this  intelligence,  beause  it  is  an  event  to  me^  or 
at  least  a  step  in  a  promised  event,  which  will  be,  perhaps,  the 
only  important  one  in  my  lif^e  little  history  ;  and  your  corres- 
pondence has  been  a  register  of  my  afO^irs  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  hope  will  always  be."  T.  C." 

"  30th. — I  rejoice  to  find  the  wisest  Churchmen  and  the  wisest 
Dissenters  decidedly  agreeing  on  this  point — that  we  ought,  in 
this  scheme,  religiously  to  avoid  all  chance  of  religious  contro- 
versy, Mr.  Irving  said  that  learning  and  science  were  the  natural 
enemies  of  religion ;  but,  if  he  said  so,  I  paid  him  home  for  it 
very  well.  .  .  He  came  and  shook  hands  with  me  at  the  con- 
clusion." 


The  principal  difficulties  in  the  undertaking  were  now  sur- 
mounted :  the  course  was  smooth  and  open ;  and  in  connexion 
with  those  who  had  ably  supported  him  in  his  patriotic  views, 
Campbell  had  the  happiness  to  feel  that  the  subject  became 
every  day  more  popular.  Public  meetings  were  held ;  patrons 
multiplied ;  subscriptions  poured  in ;  and,  before  the  end  of 
summer,  he  had  the  certain  prospect  of  seeing  his  expectations 
realized.|    The  scheme  of  education  which  he  had  proposed,  was 

*  Vide  Appendix. 

f  The  retirement^  to  which  he  alludes,  was  from  the  basiness  part  of  the 
arrangements.  He  appears  to  have  attended  the  committees ;  and,  though 
miturally  averse  to  steady  and  continued  exertion  for  the  attainment  of 
other  objects,  to  have  shown  on  this,  at  least,  unabated  zeal  and  perse- 
veranee. 

X  He  complains,  however,  and  apparently  with  some  reason,  that  after 
the  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  the  importance  of  his  service  in  the 
cause  was  rather  questioned  than  admowledged.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
satisfiictccy  to  know  that  the  honor  of  havim^  originated  the  scheme  of  a 
uufenity  in  LoodoD,  beloQga  exdurirdj  to  &m]^)eU. 
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intended  to  combine  various  points  in  the  German  method,  with 
whatever  appeared  more  eligible  in  the  systems  pursued  at  home; 
and  thus,  out  of  the  elements  of  British  and  Foregin  Universi- 
ties, it  was  resolved  to  construct  a  system  of  academic  disci- 
pline, that  should  accord  with  the  advance  dstate  of  science  and 
literature,  and  meet  the  actual  wants  and  wishes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

To  test  the  German  system  by  experiment,  to  collect  various 
facts  and  materials  connected  with  the  method,  and  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  building  itself^  Campbell  resolved  to  make 
a  visit  to  Berlin ;  and  there,  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  ascertain  how  (ar  it  might  be  safely  adopted  as  a 
model  for  that  of  London. 

The  almost  exclusive  attention  he  had  given  to  this  subject, 
had  the  happy  effect  of  diverting  his  thoughts  from  domestic 
sorrows ;  but  its  result  upon  his  health  was  very  imfavorable ; 
and,  long  before  the  time  he  proposed  to  start  for  Prussia,  he  had 
the  appearance  of  a  confirmed  invalid. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  Campbell  embarked  for  Crermany ; 
and  on  the  13th  thus  announces  his  arrival  in  Hamburgh : 
"  Tuesday  Evening^  6  p.m. — I  have  just  arrived,  after  a  voyage 
of  three  nights  and  two  days ;  the  steamer  more  noisy  and 
4QTbulent  \%  her  motions  than  a  sailing  packet ;  very  sick,  and 
slept 'b^t  little;  agreeable  passengers;  and  if  our  voyage  was 
not  finished  in  sixty  hours,  as  promised,  it  was  over  in  eighty. 
I  expect  to  sleep  soundly  at  the  house  of  a  private  fnend* — a 
countryman,  whom  I  have  found  by  chance ;  very  fatigued. 

"  T.  C.'' 

Of  his  further  progress  he  writes : — 

'^  Haxbubgh,  September  14. 

'^  .  .  I  amused  myself  with  looking  at  the  changes 
which  twenty-five  years  had  produced,  particularly  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  siege,  and  the  subsequent  demolition  of  the  walls. 
.  .  .  But  local  recollections  can  have  no  interest  to  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  spot  .  .  .  The  only  person  whom  I 
had  known  there,  or  about  whom  I  cared,  was  Anthony  MacCann 
— the  real  subject  of  my  Erin  go  bragh,  I  found  my  Exile  of 
Erin  as  glad  to  see  me  as  if  we  had  but  parted  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  instead  of  ^  quarter  of  a  century.  I  left  him,  in  1801,  as 
poor  and  delicate  a  youth,  as  a  youth  with  good  character  and 

*  Mr.  Elliot,  agent  for  Lloyd's,  who  met  him  on  board  the  packet 

VOT,.  TT. R 
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disposition  could  be.  ...  He  won  the  heart  of  a  young  widow 
of  Altona  some  years  after  I  left  him.  He  got  a  fortune  with 
her,  and  has  been  long  established  there,  as  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  respectable  of  its  inhabitants.  He  took  me  round  a 
great  part  of  the  country  in  his  own  carriage ;  and  I  spent  a  day 
with  him  and  Mrs.  MacCann,  who  is  a  veiy  sensible  and  agreea- 
ble person.  .  .  .*' 

"  Tony  and  I  repaired  to  the  spot  where  we  had  often  walked 
when  the  day-star  was  setting  in  the  west,*  over  our  country. 
It  is  now  a  *  Teargarden,'  on  a  hill  that  overlooks  a  long  course 
of  the  Elbe ;  and  the  prospect  from  it  is  compared,  by  the  na- 
tives, to  the  view  from  Kichmond  Hill.  .  .  .  My  friend  said  he 
was  as  happy  as  a  man  could  be,  out  of  his  own  country ;  and 
should  be  perfecUy  so,  if  he  were  allowed  to  revisit  itf  I  went 
with  him  to  see  my  old  friend,  Baron  Voeht ;  but,  on  the  day 
he  invited  me  to  dine  with  hhn,  I  was  obliged  to  set  out  for 
Berlin.  ...  At  Hamburgh,  I  could  do  nothing  towards  the  ex- 
press object  for  which  I  came  to  G^ermany ;  in  truth,  I  foresaw 
a  shower  of  invitations  hanging  over  my  head,  and  was  glad 
to  get  away  from  them.  I  therefore  took  leave  of  Mr.  Elliott, 
who,  the  moment  he  met  me  on  board  the  packet,  insisted  that 
I  should  make  his  house  my  home,  and  was  meditating  a  suc- 
cession of  dinners  in  his  house,  and  out  of  it,  on  my  account — 
a  very  kind  proceeding  on  his  part —    .  T.  G." 

"Bkbluc,  September  20. 

"  No  part  in  Germany  ia  more  dreary  and  uninteresting, 
and  no  carriages  I  have  ever  sat  in  are  so  bone-shaking  and  un- 
comfortable, as  the  Prussian.  The  road  is  principally  through 
sandy  tracks,  sometimes  covered  with  stunted  forests.  ...  l^e 
deptn  of  the  sand  makes  you  expect  to  be  overturned,  and 
buried  in  it ;  and  the  moment  you  get  out,  you  are  so  bumped 
and  cudgelled  on  the  causeway,  that  seems  to  be  made  with 
stones  ejected  and  cooled  from  Etna,  that  you  wish  yourself 
quietly  inhumed  in  the  sandy  desert  I .  •  .  This  road,  however, 

•  «Tlie  day-star  attracted  his  eye*8  nd  derotkn, 
For  it  rose  o^er  hit  own  natiye  ids  of  the  ocean, 
Where  once,  in  the  fire  of  Ids  youthfiil  emotko. 
He  saqg  the  bold  anthem  of  Am  go  bragh  1 " 

f  Long  ere  this  period,  Campbell  had  made  cesloos  but  ineffiBctual  ef- 
forts to  procure  this  pleasure  for  **  the  Ezfle."  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he 
pays :— "  Jan.  lOth,  1817.— Makipg  all  the  interest  I  am  able  for  Anthony 
MacCann,  but  diacooraged.  More  btt;otry  in  the  woi^  than  I  Ihoi^  or 
couM  hare  belierted"— />«««•  f*t  Jf,  jSevenmm,  JBRiq, 
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is  Dot  a  fidr  8peciinen  of  either  the  soil  or  appearance  of  Pms- 
sia^  which  has  produced  so  many  names  distinguished  in  Arts, 
Science,  and  literature.  But  I  could  not  help  wondering,  that 
a  country,  containing  such  a  line  of  land,  divided  by  such 
miserable  communications,  could  have  to  boast  of  ranking  anoong 
the  second-rate  powers  of  the  world.  One  cause — and  one  that 
is  very  honorable  to  the  reigning  family  of  Prussia — is  the  en- 
couragement given  to  universities.'* 

^  I  got  to  Berlin  last  night,  and  fixed  mjrself  at  the  best  hotel 
in  the  town— the  St.  Petersburg^  which  is  nearly  opposite  the 
University,  in  the  finest  street  in  Berlin,  broader,  I  should  think, 
than  Portland  Place,  and  containing  some  noble  palaces.  Ber- 
lin, as  you  have  probably  heard,  is  half-filled  with  barracks ;  and 
I  have  seen  this  morning,  probably,  the  most  imposing  spectacle 
it  has  to  produce — ^namelv,  its  parade  of  troops,  if  ine  thousand, 
horse  and  foot,  marked  m  platoons  under  my  windows,  in  their 
review  attire,  and  with  military  music  that  beats  Astley's  all  to 
nothing." 

*'  2\8U — ^I  have  just  been  through  the  Umversity.  I  have 
taken  the  dimensions  of  its  rooms,  and  got  some  books  which 
give  an  account  of  its  institutions.  I  have  also  given  my  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  Librarian  (Dr.  Spiker),  who  has  given  me 
the  liberty  of  getting  out  way  books  I  may  wish  for.  ...  I 
told  you  in  my  letter  from  Hamburgh  that  I  should  go  to  Ldp- 
sic ;  but  I  was  soon  after  informed  that  Berlin  is  a  place  much 
preferable  for  my  object,  and  superadds  otlier  agrimens. 

"I.C* 

"BxBUir,  Nimmhir  [Octobtr^  fi,  IStf. 

^  I  have  spent  a  week  at  Berhn,  my  dear  M.,  in  exod- 
lent  health  and  spiritB.  At  my  first  arrival,  I  had  a  slight  fover 
for  some  days — ^brought  on  by  the  litigne  of  the  journey ;  but 
of  late,  I  have  enjoyed  myself  much  more.  I  have  got  everr 
piece  of  information  respecting  the  Umversity,  and  every  book 
that  I  wished  for.  I  have  done  my  business,  and  have  takea 
out  my  place  for  next  Sunday,  in  the  coadii  for  Hamburjg^ 
How  long  or  how  short  I  shall  delay  there,  will  depend  on  di^ 
cumstances.  It  is  in  contemplation  among  some  of  the  English 
there,  to  give  me  a  pubfic  dinner ;  and  I  have  received  a  ktter 
from  one  of  the  projectors  of  tiie  plan,  to  consult  my  inclina- 
tion on  the  subject  I  thanked  the  people  very  kindly,  who  set 
on  foot  the  proposal,  and  promised  to  accept  of  the  nospitality 
of  my  covntryBMD,  whmer  it  may  be  shown  me  by  a  small  or 
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A  great  number.     There  are,  already,  about  thirty  individuals 
who  will  certainly  meet  .to  pay  me  the  compliment  of  drinking 
my  health ;  but  my  friends  are  ambitious  to  make  it  a  more 
public  matter,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  some  persons,  now 
absent  from  Hamburgh,  whose  presence  would  give  importance 
to  the  entertainment.     I  am  not  sure,  however,  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  wait  for  this  latter  distinction — nor  shall  I  know  of 
what  nature  the  entertainment  will  be,  till  I  get  to  Hamburgh." 
"  Berlin  is  now  as  empty  as  London — ^the  King  at  Paris — 
and  none  but  Vulgarians  in  town.     I  have  a  vulgar  taste,  how- 
ever, and  have  been  very  glad  to  find  that  some  of  the  Hof-raths 
and  well  born  Herren — to  whom  I  had  introductions — are  in 
the  country.     Among  the  few  professors  whom  I  have  found,  I 
have  met  with  great  civility.     The  librarian  of  the  University, 
in  particular.  Dr.  Spiker,  has  sent  me  every  book  to  my  lodg- 
ings that  I  wanted  to  consult.    I  begin  to  speak  German — so  as 
to  be  able  to  support  conversation ;  but  still  there  are  many  in- 
conveniences that  a  stranger  feels,  from  incomplete  acquaintance 
with  the  langua^  of  a  place.     These  I  should  have  felt  in 
many  instances,  had  I  not  fortunately  met  with  a  couple  of  my 
countrymen,  who  are  studying  medicine  here,  although  they 
have  actually  entered  the  London  College  of  Burgeons.    These 
young  men  make  me  feel  very  old,  for  they  pay  me  such  atten- 
tion that  I  think  I  must  appear  in  their  eyes  as  venerable  as 
Nestor  I    They  regulate  their  business  for  the  day,  so  as  to  keep 
themselves  at  my  service — ^as  they  phrase  it---whenever  they 
can  be  useful ;  so  that  I  have  no  trouble  but  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  go  about  to  see  sights !      From  anybody,  such  attention 
would  excite  a  kindly  feeling ;  but  from  young  men  of  most 
respectable  attainments,  and  gentlemanlike  manners,  it  is  even 
flattering.    I  am  not  siuffered  to  carry  my  own  cloak  or  umbrella, 
nor  to  bring  anything  for  myself  that  I  want ;  and  they  offered 
even  to  write  out  a  translation  of  some  difficult  German,  which 
I  have  had  to  get  through,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  very  large- 
aixed  and  small-printed  quarto  pages.    As  they  are  in  very  good 
circumstances,  the  offer  was  peife^y  gpratuitous — but  I  thought 
it  would  be  unfur  to  allow  them  to  sacrifice  so  much  time  from 
their  own  proper  studies.     Finally,  my  devoted  friends  have 
taken  out  their  places  for  Hamburgh,  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  dinner  to  be  given  me,  whether  it  shall  prove  public  or  pri- 
yate.     This  is  more  zeal  than  I  would  show  for  Tom  Campbell 
myself  1 — ^for,  unless  I  were  obliged  to  return  by  way  of  Ham- 
burghy  I  wonld  not  undergo  the  thumping  of  a  German  coach 
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four  hundred  miles — to  bear  Tom  Campbell's  health  drunk,  i<x 
the  whole  dty  of  Hamburgh, 

"  Berlin  ia  a  handsome  town,  on  the  whole ;  and  the  Univer- 
sity is  jost  such  a  building  as  I  «'ould  wish  for  the  Loodon  one. 
It  was  the  Palace  of  Prince  Henry — ^the  brother  of  Frederick 
the  Great — and  was  the  private  property  of  the  present  King, 
when  he  gave  it  to  the  noble  Institution  which  he  bad  endowed. 
The  sight  of  it  made  me,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  envy  a 
king.  By  the  way,  the  more  that  I  see  of  Prussia,  and  hear 
of  the  King's  character,  I  am  inclined  the  more  to  respect  him, 
and  to  regret  that  he  belongs  to  the  '  Holy  Alliance.'  He  has 
become  an  alarmbt  about  reformation  of  late,  as  well  as  his 
minister,  Hardenberg;  but  the  good  which  Hardenberg  did, 
whilst  he  was  himself  a  slate  reformer,  ought  to  cover  all  his 
faults,  and  make  posterity  hia  debtor.  At  one  blow  he  emanci- 
pated the  whole  peasantry  and  feudal  holders  of  Prussia — an 
event,  I  think,  puallel  in  importance  with  the  Magna  Charter 
in  England. 

"Berlin  is,  like  all  the  world,  uncomfortable  if  you  compare 
it  with  London.  The  unpaved  streeta  make  you  hobble  along 
most  wretchedly ;  and  the  furniture,  carriages,  and  all  produc- 
tions of  manufactures,  are  miserable,  in  comparison  witli  onis. 
But,  in  one  respect,  it  is  a  glorious  place^ — at  least  to  my  taste, 
and  that  is  for  cookery  I  It  ia  a  poeitive  fact,  my  dear  M.,  that 
the  Berlin  carbonado,  or  veal-cuuet — yea,  start  not — even  the 
beefeteak  is  better  than  our  own ;  and  the  carp,  the  eels,  and 
the  wild  pork  are  delicious,  and  scientifically  cooked  !  In  Lon- 
don, it  is  impossible  to  get  a  tolerable  dinner  at  a  coffee-house 
under  half-a-guinea.  Here,  I  go  to  the  royal  reataurateur'a, 
and  get  soup,  stewed  eel,  carbonado,  and  half-a-pint  of  Barsac, 
for  three  shillings. 

"  I  have  been  at  the  Opera,  and  been  greatly  delighted  with 
Madlle.  Sonntag's  singing.  A  Mrs.  Stitck,  also,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  their  tragic  actresses,  appeared  to  me  very  hvely  and 
interesting  in  Schiller's  '  Marie  Stuart ' — but  the  piece  itself  ia 
so  dull,  that  I  could  scarcely  sit  it  out.  The  best  painter  here 
— a  Mr.  Wach — geta  two  thousand  dollars,  i.  e.,  Addl^  for  hia 
portraits.  I  was  introduced  to  him  yesterday,  and  saw  one 
which  he  had  just  finished  of  the  Crown-princess,  who  is  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  makes,  to  my  taste,  aa  admintUe  picture 
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— though,  with  all  Wadi's  finish  and  labor,  one  misses  the 
sport  and  grace  of  Lawrence.  Yet,  excepting  Lawrence,  I  think 
he  matches  any  of  our  artists.  Yon  have  not  heard  of  the 
sculptor  Rauch,  I  dare  say ;  and,  in  revenge,  the  Berlin  people 
are  profoundly  ignorant  of  Chantrey.  I  went  yesterday  to  see 
his  ckef-iTomvre — the  full-length  image  of  the  late  queen,  in  a 
sleeping  attitude.  Away  with  comparisons — I  have  patted 
Chantrey's  little  cherubs  so  often,  and  with  such  delight,  that  I 
cannot  bear  to  say  anything  comes  near  them.  But  certainly, 
this  sleeping-beauty  is  a  veiy  touching  work — ^I  could  not  help 
kissing  it" 

Among  the  noted  characters  of  the  place,  he  says : — 

**  A  £Eunous  linguist  appears  so  like  a  barber,  that  he  was 
called  off  the  street  one  day  by  an  officer  who  wore  a  long  queue, 
and  ordered — ^after  a  sharp  reprimand  for  stopping  so  long — ^to 
come  in  and  cut  the  gentleman's  hair  instantly  I  The  Professor 
— to  humor  the  joke — said  he  had  forgot  his  scissors.  He  was 
furnished  with  a  pair,  and,  before  the  officer  was  aware,  cropped 
his  head  dose  to  the  skulL  He  then  retired  from  the  forlorn 
'  <ax>ppy,'  advising  him  never  again,  while  he  lived,  to  trust  his 
head  m  the  han<k  of  a  Greek  Professor  1" 


^  I  trust  to  being  in  London  by  the  2(Hh,  which  will  be  just 
in  time  for  me  to  see  some  of  the  sheets  of  the  '  iN'ew  Monthly,' 
before  they  go  to  press.  If  this  reaches  you  in  time  enough  to 
admit  of  a  letter  reaching  me,  you  may  address  '  to  the  care  of 
Anthony  MacCann,  Esq.,  (Exile  of  Erin),  Altona,  near  Ham- 
buigh.'    I  shall  be  there  on  the  ^venth.  T.  C* 

The  two  Englishmen*  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  are  both  orna- 
ments of  the  profession  which  they  were  then  studying  at  Berlin ; 
and  through  their  kindness  I  am  enabled  to  insert  the  following 
particulars-— a  *'  recital  of  the  general  impression  left  in  the  wri- 
ter's mind :" —  \ 

"I  WIS  introdneed  to  Mr.  OttapbeQ,"  m^  Mr.  ^piy, « at  the  RotsI  Li- 
brary, b^  Dr.  Bpiker,  and  was  veiy  miidi  tlmck  by  hit  enfeebled  appear* 
anoe.    I  oouldiMt  help  feeliiu^sarpriie^  that  a  penoo,  in  hit  delicate  b^ 
flhoald  have  uDdertaken  so  kng  and  wearisome  a  joimiey,  without  some 
•troog  motive,  or  ugent  neceiBity — neither  of  whid^  in  his  case,  appeared 

*  WiLUAH  CouLson,  Eeq^  London,  Editor  of  Bhanenbach's  Oompamtive 
Anaiemjf,  Acl,  Ae.;  and  E  J.  8nr,  Eiq,  dTrun. 
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He  was  verj  ^Ud  to  oblain  the  tu 
;  and,  during  his  ata;  at  Berlin,  v 
eadi  other'B  compsnj.    Hia  epirita  were,  a  ,       ^        ^       ,    .      __ 

endeavored  to  persuade  himeelf  that  he  was  jtniiig  enough  to  live  OTtr 
again  t]>e  student  life  he  once  enjoyed  ia  the  South  ot  Oennony,  Mid  of 
which  he  delighted  tu  nunte  Tarious  anecdotee.  But  hia  pbjHical  powvm 
veie  unequal  to  the  task.  He  found  the  labor  of  sauuteniig  about  tha 
Librainea  and  Museum,  luffidently  btieuing ;  and  did  not  attend  an;  of  the 
levees  r*  "■-  '--" • ._¥—-_  t  __.,j  ,. —  i.  _■  .  _j..  ._ 

adoption  in  the  London  UniTersity.  .  . 

'Uj  friend  Coulaoa  and  I  bad  airanged  a  yiiit  to  Oottingm,  before  the 
oonuoeneeDient  of  the  regular  clauea,  in  the  winter  laiuttrt ;  and  as  Hr. 
Campbell  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  an  entertainment,  from  the  ^^g'i'h 
reaidenls  at  HunburglL  ve  thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  Vindnesa  to  aA- 
ecmpany  him,  aod  render  him  t^t  medical  aid,  which  we  much  feared  ha 
would  require;  ...  He  anpporiod  the  btiguaa  c^  the  jonntey*  much  bettar 
Umd  ooald  bare  bem  expected,  and  wia  warmly  wwiomed  on  his  aniraL 
.  .  .  Ur.  Oanniiig,  our  Ccosul,  presided  at  the  feMst  .  .  ." 

■  I  left  bin)  ftt  Ibe  ScAutier  Btatt  at  Altma,  much  recruiled  in  mind  and 
body ;  but  I  pMied  trvo  him,  with  riocere  regret  at  the  t«o  certain  approach 
of  premature  decay,  .  .  .  For  any  little  atlention  shown  him,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly gratefnl ;  and  I  ahould  say  that  the  impreeeion  he  left  on  the 
minds  of  uioM  wiUi  whom  be  came  into  funUiar  mterconise  was.  that  he 
Dosseaaed  a  b«oeT<Jent  diapotitioD  and  a  warm  heart  Wboi  I  called  wiib 
nim  to  talu  leave  of  Dr.  Spiker,  be  inaoribed  in  the  Doctcr's  album  thea* 

'  To  live  in  bearta  we  leave  behind 
Is  ne'er  to  die.'f 
■■  'Hie  lilerati  of  Berlin  evinced  oonadeiable  ecriiHty  to  ace.  and  to  b* 
mtrodoced  to,  the  author  of  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  in  which  character  h* 
waa  beat  known  to  them ;  but  the;  all  appear^  to  afaare  the  aurpriae  expe- 
rienced by  myself  at  bis  decrepid  appearsnca 

"  K  J.  Sp»t.' 
"  Tacna,  Avgitt  iith,  1M7." 

With  respect  to  the  public  dinner  given  him  st  Hambui^,  I 
find  but  a  very  brief  notice  in  one  of  ma  lett«ra : — "  Oct.  I4th. — • 
I  have  been  invited  to  a  public  dinner  hj  the  Sogliah  reaidents 
of  Hamburgh  to  the  number  of  above  eightv-  The  managen 
of  the  entertwnment  tell  me  tfaey  could  mtuce  it  a  isuch  mon 
numerous  meeting,  but  sre  noxious  to  have  it  select.  .  .  .  Hw 
day  is  to  be  Thursday  next ;  and  on  Friday  I  shall  embark  for 


„  ^ n a  of  thia,  Oampbell,  writiiig  from  Hamburg 

October  14,  My%'' Except  a  lap  en  the  knee  b^  a  EtII « the  inmstqi^I 
may  say  it  waa  a  pleamuil  jo-mtg.    The  carnage,  on  this  occasion,  wa« 
remarkably  wan  famg  and  atnflad;  and  I  bad  mjamowig  young  doctor*— 
Coulaoo  and  Spy — for  my  lellow  tmrellers.'' 
tSeeFoeiDa.    Ode, 'OiUowed  GronDd,"  page  135. 
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England.  .  .  In  the  meantime  I  am  at  two  entertainments  every 
day,  and  have  to  study  every  morning  the  extempore  verses 
which  I  am  to  Insert  in  the  Ladies'  Albums.  Not  one  of  them 
lets  me  escape  without  inscribing  my  name ;  and,  of  course,  I 
must  add  something  loving  and  complimentary.  .  .  This  idle 
life,  however,  tires  me ;  and  in  the  midst  of  gaiety,  I  am  tilled 
with  uneasiness.  .  .  My  fears  conjure  up  what  I  trust  will  turn 
out  to  be  phantoms.*  T.  C." 

"  Oct,  2Qtk. — I  have  just  reached  town  from  Harwich,  after 
a  stormy  passage,  but  a  short  one.  Though  I  have  been  travel- 
ling nine  hours  in  a  post-chaise,  I  still  feel  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  as  if  I  were  balancing  on  tiie  slack-rope.  In  one  and  the 
same  morning,  I  have  ascertained  the  joyous  news  Uiat  Thomas 
is  tolerably  well,  and  that  my  Sydenham  friends  are  so  likewise. 
.  .  At  present  I  write  with  all  my  heart,  but  none  of  my  head ; 
yet  the  journey  has  certmnly  done  me  good. — ^T.  C." 

At  a  public  meeting,  held  at  Freemasons'  Tavern  on  the  10th 
of  November,  Campbell  appeared  among  the  strenuous  support- 
ers of  the  Western  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution ;  and,  in  a 
speech  that  called  forth  repeated  bursts  of  applause,  thus  alluded 
to  the  grand  object  of  his  late  efforts  in  the  cause  of  literature : — 

"...  Since  I  first  heard  of  the  ptopoeed  Institution,  I  have  never  ceased 
Ibr  one  UKHnent  to  consider  it  at  once  commendable  in  its  motives,  and 
practicable  in  its  objects ;  and  I  am  much  deceived  if  I  am  wrong  in  hail- 
mg  it  as  a  prognostic  of  advantages  that  will  outlive  our  own  generation. 
It  is  a  fresh  mark  that  the  desire  of  knowledge  is  germinating  &st»  and 
widely,  in  the  field  of  public  opinion.  It  is  one  of  the  vernal  promises  of 
an  intellectual  harvest,  that  will  ultimatdy  cover  the  whxAe  domain  of 
society.  ...  I  am  loth  to  intermix  a  single  remark,  personally  regarding 
myself^  with  the  opinions  I  express  on  a  subject  of  so  much  public  miport- 
ance.  But  my  motive  for  doing  so,  is  mv  anxiety  to  show,  ibhi  my  ardent 
good  wishes,  tor  the  success  of  this  estabhi^hment^  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  opinions  which  I  uttered,  before  I  knew  that  your  mstitution  was  con- 
templated ;  and  1  throw  myself  on  your  momentary  indulgence  for  making 
this  en>lanatioa  In  urging  the  plan  of  a  Londoin  University — and  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, I  shrill  ctskfor  no  better  epitaph  on  mv  ffravt,  than  to  have  been  one 
of  its  successful  instigators — I  aedared  my  belief  that  institutions,  of  the 
kind  now  proposed,  could  never  constitute  the  sufficient  means  of  public 
education  for  youth.  No :  the  truth  only  amounts  to  this,  that  such  insti- 
tutions cannot  answer  the  purposes  of  universities^  not  being  in  their  nature 
intended  to  be  available  for  such  purposes.  Hie  education  of  an  university 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  management  of  youth,  who  cannot  manage 
themselves.    It  unplies  authority,  and  respooaihility,  and  the  power  of  ex- 

*  In  alhuion  to  apprehensoot  respecting  his  son's  recovery. 
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o  tbe  part  of  the  teacbera ;  and  it  tnrolTea  laanj  partiei|]«n 
th«t  could  not  eater  into  your  tcheme.  It  u  do  inoonsisteocj,  therefcve,  00 
tlie  part  at  tLe  mo«t  atmiuoiu  advocate  fur  a  London  Uoiveraitj,  to  wiih 
that  iiistitDtions.  like  this,  may  iDcrcasc  and  prosper.  Welcome  be  jmiT 
eiKCosa ! — it  will  expand,  and  cmroborBte  the  desire  for  mental  improre- 
ment  Meet  welcrane  be  your  chairs — 1»  be  filled  bv  able  and  eloqueot 
teodiers  I  llief  will  be  vbdesumc  rivals  to  tbose  of  our  Unirersity ;  Ibr 
who  knoirs  not  that  competition  is  the  parent  of  all  eicellonce  t  No — the 
literary  institutions  of  London  will  be  no  impediment  to  ber  University ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  so  many  redoubts,  and  flanlring  towers,  around 
the  great  fbrtress  of  pablic  instruction."* 

On  bis  return  from  Germany,  Campbell  fuund  that  be  bad  a 
conuderable  lee-way  to  make  up  in  bis  editorial  duties ;  and  dq 
these,  witb  barassing  cares  irom  anotber  quarter,  hb  improved 
bealtb  nas  too  sooa  eibaust«d. 

JVof.  25fA,  be  writes — "  I  passed  last  nigbt  in  the  moat  dis- 
mal conjectures.  It  is  now,  however,  unnecessary  for  me  to  talk 
ttius.     I  ougbt  to  tell  you  how  I  am  employed  in  tbe  little 

world  in  nbicb  I  move I  am  immersed  in  tbe  obecuT« , 

points  of  tbe  history  of  tbe  Greek  drama;  and  some  of  them  I 
tun  in  hopes  of  aettUng,  at  least,  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  po- 
tronite,  you  know,  tbe  Attic  dialect  and  the  Athenians ;  but  tbe 
Doric  dialect  has  put  in  most  impudent  claims  on  my  att«ntioQ 
to  priority  in  the  drama ;  and  I  have  found  Tbeban  inscriptioDB 
of  very  hard  digestion.  ,  .  .  But  never  mind.  Attic  salt  and  ft 
stout  stomach  will  digest  them  all.  Our  glorious  old  English 
Bentley,  and  the  most  modern  German  scholars,  present  views 
and  proofs  of  tbe  subject,  beyond  what  I  bad  dared  to  hope  for, 
aualagous  to  my  own  involuntanly  formed  opinions. 

"  Do  not  think  I  am  becoming  a  speechtJUr,  or  a  people- 
hunter,  if  you  hear  of  my  attending,  or  presiding  at,  publio 
meetings  for  new  institutions.  ...  I  am  only  complying  witb 
the  earnest  lolicitations  of  bodies  of  men,  whose  intentions  I 
conuder  praiseworthy  and  virtuous  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
twpular  sobriety  will  be  the  result  of  thb  popular  love  of  literary 
institutjons-t  T.  C." 

*  Tbia  Bpeech,  of  which  tbe  i»«ceding  is  but  a  short  eztnd^  wia  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  tbe  same  spirit  frtvn  Hr.  O^ougham,  Hr.  Hobhooae,  Mr. 
D.  Kinnaird,  and  various  gentlemen  less  known,  uid  less  eloquent,  but  not 
less  cealouB  in  their  endeavors  to  promote  the  good  cause. 

f  In  the  Bpting  of  this  Tear,  Campbell  enterad  into  correspondence  with 
President  JarrntaoH,  of  Virsinia,  with  tbe  view  of  serving  his  fcieod,  Hr. 

K ,  who  pnmoaed  to  emigrate  and  establish  pobUcachoNs  in  that  Slater 

upoa  tbe  ScxMiali  princi^    Tbe  eolerpriBe  w*a  vamily  eepcraaed  I7  Jef- 
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On  the  dOth  of  January,  a  letter,  full  of  characteristic  sym- 
pathy-, was  drawn  from  him  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gray : — ^^  My 
dear  Gray,  I  hasten  to  offer  you  and  all  your  ^unily  my  deepest 
condolence  on  this  sad  event.  It  excites  feelings  beyond  the 
reach  of  expression.  A  being  so  dear  to  you  as  your  departed 
mother,  I  am  convinced,  was  never  taken  from  yotlh— I  can  enter 
into  your  sorrow  with  no  ordinary  sympathv:  for,  as  you  know, 
and  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  never  knew  her  superior  in  gien- 
tleness — in  principle,  and  in  pure  conduct.  My  heart  loved  her 
as  a  child,  and  1  shall  always  venerate  her  memory.  What 
woman  ever  left  a  more  beautiful  memory  to  the  love  of  her 
surviving  kindred — among  whom  I  am  proud  to  rank  myself? 
Only  '  the  actions  of  the  just  smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the 
dust  I'  Gpnunend  me  with  a  full  heart  to  all  your  family.  Mrs. 
C.  joins  me  in  best  regards  to  you — nothing  was  necessary  to 
increase  my  regard  for  you,  dear  Gray :  but  this  event  makes 
me  feel  to  the  utmost  extent,  how  much  I  am  your  sincerely 
attached  cousin.  T.  C."* 

As  a  contrast  to  the  preceding,  and  one  of  numerous  instances 
where  he  seeks  relief  from  pressing  cares,  by  forcing  his  thoughts 
into  new  channels,  I  subjoin  a  lively  paragraph  regarding  the 
decorative  process  in  his  new  liouse : — **  Feb,  I2ih. — Yesterday 
I  was  greeted  all  day  long  with  the  glad  notes  of  preparation ; 
namely,  the  hammering  down  of  the  partitions  which  are  to 
throw  the  whole  domiole  into  one  spacious  study,  eighteen  feet 
by  fifteen  1  I  have  bargained  with  the  mason  to  finish  it  for  a 
reasonable  sum,f  considering  that  the  iron  door  alone,  which  is 
enjoined  by  Act  of  Parliament  where  partitions  are  entered  be- 
tween separate  houses,  will  cost  ten  ffuineas.  I  have  also  carried 
A  great  domestic  point,  which  is,  tnat  the  drawing-room  is  to 
be  stript  of  every  book;  and  I  propose  to  treat  myself  with  a 
handsome  new  carpet,  as  well  as  to  some  elegant  leathern 
chairs.;^    I  have  moreover  bargained  with  myself  that  I  shall 


fenoo;  and,  in  a  long  letter  to  Campbell,  full  of  kindness  to  himself  and 
amdety  to  serve  bis  niend,  he  gave  a  minute  aooount  of  the  educational 
system  adopted  in  his  own  Stats,  whien  a  University  had  just  been  open- 
ed ;  and  a^s— "  Should  Mr:  Bp— -  ponae  this  cliaDoe,  I  should  cordially 
ghre  him  any  aid  in  my  power,  and  be  very  happy  to  receive  him  at  Moo- 
tioella— T.  J." 

•  To  William  Oiay,  Esq.,  oo  the  deatfi  oT  his  mother,  the  Poef s  «<  finvor- 
ite  coosia"    See  page  28R. 

f  Thill  and  other  naaonMt  soms,  as  will  i^ipear,  tamed  oat  to  be  three 
tinias  tfie  amount  cakwlated  qpoa 

t  Most  of  this  ftenitnre  Oni^bdl  retained  nntfl  his  death  at  Boakf^ 
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amoke  do  more  in  my  study,  but  transfer  all  mj/umiuff  medt- 
tations  to  a  spue  garrek  Hy  fancy  also  rioU  by  anticipation 
in  tke  luxury  of  a  geranium-colored  pap«r,  witb  gold  leaves,  lo 
hannoniie  with  the  glory  of  my  gilded  and  red-bound  books  t 
But  here  my  poverty  and  my  vanity  are  at  loggerheads.  And 
who  knom  whether  Uiis  study  may  not  at  last  send  me  to 
the  spunjpng  house  I  With  regard  to  the  bust,*  I  daresay  my 
sculptor  thinks  me  mad  not  to  let  him  finish  it;  but,  alas  I  1 
have  neither  leisure  nor  fortitude  for  another  sitting.     T.  0." 

The  firat  hints  respecting  the  functions  of  Lord  Rector,  to 
which  he  was  very  soon  to  be  called  in  his  native  University, 
are  thrown  out  in  the  following  reply  to  a  communication  that 
"  he  had  a  strong  party  among  the  students  of  Glasgow,  who, 
if  he  accepted  their  invitation,  would  ensure  his  election." 

"  SsTMOVB-cnici  Wsi,  Fabrvarn,  2S,  1826. 
"  I  own  to  you  that,  although  now  approaching  to  what 
is  called  a  Dumbarton  youth,  I  have  still  youthful  ambition  lefl 
to  wish  to  visit  Gl»^w  on  auch  honorable  terms;  and 
really,  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  the  good  cause, 
if  it  did  take  place — so  &r,  at  least,  as  to  prevent  the  Toriu 
getting  replaced  in  their  Sector-elections.  1  have  a  pretend 
merit  that  it  will  take  place ;  though  I  have  completely  fortified 
my  mind  against  eventual  disappointment  Belief  is  something 
towards  its  own  realizatioa.  C^tius,  in  describing  the  success 
of  the  Batavians,  in  breaking  the  Spanish  yoke,  says  beantifiilly 
— Crtdendo /eetrunt  /  Let  us  go  on  in  this  belief.  .  .  Mean- 
while, whatever  be  the  issue,  beheve  me,  that  I  shall  feel  equally 
semiUe  of  your  kindness,  whether  it  be  that  I  sup  with  j/ou,  as 
I/>rd  Kector,  at  Glasgow ;  or  that  you  dine,  and  condole  with 
nt  for  my  non-rectorahip,  in  London. 

"  I  have  added  a  side-house  as  a  study  to  my  establishment, 
where  I  am  getting  up  my  books  in  capital  order ;  and  when 
you  come  to  town,  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  of  consoling  metot 
my  disappointment,  it  is  then  we  shall  laugh  over  the  matter. 
"T.  C." 

This  topic,  once  started,  supplied  materials  for  regular  corree- 
pondence  with  his  Glasgow  friends,  whose  confidence  in  the 
result  was  duly  increased  hy  posung  events.    It  is  unnecessary, 

'  Bf  &  R  Baily.  Ordered  by  Hr.  TbcmMO,  W  wLmi  a  copj  was  |m- 
■eotedtatbeOksgDwUnmrMty.    SeanLL    Hoto,  page  lOB. 
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however,  that  wo  should  enter  into  these  with  more  minuteness 
than  is  merely  suflScient  to  show  the  progressive  steps  by  which 
the  object  was  attained ;  and,  while  endeavoring  to  perform  this 
dnty,  I  shall  continue  such  extracts*  as  may  bring  before  the 
reader  the  more  private,  but  not  less  interesting,  traits  of  the 
Poet's  life,  during  the  exciting  period  that  had  now  commenced. 

By  the  end  of  March  he  announces,  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  library,  and  asks  the  congra- 
tulations of  his  friends  on  the  propitious  event  But  the  hap- 
piness he  had  promised  himself  in  this,  as  in  other  important 
Arrangements,  ended  in,  at  least  temporary  disappointment ;  for 
he  writes — "  I  have  had  sad,  racking  headaches,  occasioned  by 
the  smell  of  the  paint  in  my  new  study ;  yet,  thank  Heaven,  I 
have  got  into  it ;  and  it  is  comfortable  in  aU  other  respects.''  In 
a  few  days  later,  he  adds,  ^^  I  am  thankful  that  my  headache, 
having  no  longer  the  pretext  of  the  smell  of  paint  for  torment- 
ing me,  has  modestly  spared  its  visits ;  and  I  find  my  twenty- 
feet  room  a  more  agreeable  asylum  than  I  even  expected  ;  but 
still — still  I  long  to  breathe  the  air  of  Sydenham  !'' 

Again — "  I  like  the  extent  and  quiet  of  my  study ;  for  it 
seems  to  give  me  room  and  repose  to  think  of  all  things  pleasant 
— ^and  among  these,  there  is  nothing  pleasanter  than  to  be  en- 
titled by  old  use  and  wont — which  constitute  a  right — ^to  be, 
your  affectionate  friend.  T.  C." 

May  1th, — "  On  Saturday  morning  I  projected  a  trip  to  Syden- 
ham, just  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  to  lunch  with  you.  But 
no ;  I  was  obliged  to  coin  an  extempore  in  the  course  of  five 
hours.  Our  poetical. department  was  desperately  desolate  this 
week ;  so  I  was  kept  at  work  from  eleven  till  ^ve^  making  ^ye 
very  so-so  stanzas.  Then  I  had  to  dress  and  go  to  the  anniver- 
sary dinner  of  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund ;  while,  all  the  way, 
I  had  to  muse  on  the  pleasing  uncertainty  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  make  a  speech !  .  •  .  Daring  my  hackney- 
coach  journey  to  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  I  composed  ten  sen- 
tences, making  each  of  my  fingers — ^thumbs,  of  course,  included 
— ^the  representative  and  remembrancer  of  a  sentence. 

^*  Well,  I  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution ;  dinner  began,  the 

*  In  Bdecting  some  of  theie  paraffrajphs,  the  reader,  perfaap^  may  think 
me  injudicious ;  bat  1  cannot  exclude  instanoes  of  vanoTu  humor  which, 
however  amxirently  beneath  the  notice  of  a  great  mind,  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  Poet,  and  show  that  habitual  gravity  is  no  test  of  superior 
philosopby. 
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room  WM  '  beatified  '  to  sufibcatioD  ;  wbikt  the  converaatioo  on 
all  sides  prevented  me  &oin  reheanine  to  my  owd  devout  soul, 
what  I  should  possibly  say.  ...  I  felt  a  head-ache — such  as  I 
had  OD  Monday — coming  on.  ...  I  asked  Mulready,  vho  sat 
beside  me,  if  he  could  get  a  list  of  the  toatU  intended.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  one.  Oreijoyed,  I  saw  that  there  was  do 
mention  of  my  aame  ;  my  head-ache  left  me,  and  my  spiritB  rose 
to  serene  gaiety  !  Moore  was  but  second  from  me,  and  the  con- 
Tersation  delightful.  When,  horrible  to  relate !  Mr.  Shee  got  up, 
and,  in  tpite  of  the  written  list,  proposed  Moore's  health  and 
mine  1  Moore,  the  rogue,  had  evidently  a  neat  speech  by  heart, 
about  stars  and  astronomy. — -But  I  will  save  you  fiirther  agony 
on  my  account,  I  looked  earnestly  at  my  thumbs  and  fingets, 
and  then  spoke  for  about  ten  minntes  without  break  or  hesita- 
tion !  A  plague  on  public  dinners,  with  their  afterpUeet  and 
gluttonous  insincerity !  Yet,  after  all,  I  was  not  insincere  in  my 
gratitude  to  Moore,  for  rising  first,  and  allowing  me  time  to 
count  my  fingers.  .  .  .  The  Honorable  F.  Robinson  was  chur- 
man,  and  spoke  very  well  in  the  chair.  He  alluded  to  his  &ther, 
with  an  affectionate  ardor  that  touched  a  string  in  my  heart, 
which  vibrates  still.  I  lost  sight  of  the  statesman  in  the  man ;  . 
and  it  was  this  that  made  me  feel  really  flattered,  when  he  apoke 
of  me  kindly  in  his  speech,  and  came  up  and  shook  hands  with 
me,  when  the  meeting  waa  breaking  up.  T.  C' 

"June  6 f A. — My  old  friend  having  ceased  to  manage  the 
opera,  I  applied  to  the  only  man  who  can  now  give  me  tickets. 
He  has  promised  me  a  box  to  tJie  piece  jou  mention  ;  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  he  has  more  tLan  once  dissppoiuted  me,  and  baa 
the  character  of  a  protnuing  genius ;  but  I  will  try  to  keep  him 
to  his  promise.  ...  I  waa  provoked  with  myself  for  overlook- 
ing the  vile  misprint  in  the  "  Wild  Fbwers,"  vhere  birchen 
glades  are  printed  broken  gladee."* 

Early  in  August,  Campbell  lost  the  younger  of  his  two  bro- 
thers, whose  brief  history  has  been  given  in  the  introductorr 
chapter  of  this  work.  To  the  drcumstances  there  mentionedi,  I 
will  merely  add,  in  one  short  sentence,  a  trait  of  feeling  and 

•  "I  love  TouibrlDlliag  me  hack  into  drams  1 

Of  tbe  blue  HigbUnd  mmntwns  snd  ecbning  streaniB, 

And  bircben  glades  breathing  their  balm : 
Wbik  the  deer  was  seen  glanong  in  nmahiiw  remote, 
And  the  deep  mellow  ctomi  of  the  vood-pumoti'i  note 

Hade  nmue  that  sweetened  its  calm.*— Foxms,  p  !SE. 
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dalioa^  which  this  event  called  forth,  and  which  was  very 
oharacteristic  of  his  heart  Writing  to  a  private  friend,  and 
not  knowing  in  what  circumstances  his  brother's  fJEunilj  might 
have  been  left — ^yet  fearing  to  give  pain  by  a  direct  question — 
he  begs  him  '*  to  apply  the  bank  note  inclosed  in  his  letter  to 
the  purchasing  of  mourning  for  his  sister-in-law  and  her  infiuit 
fiuniiy."  In  acts  of  this  kind — and  several  have  come  to  my 
own  personal  knowledge — Campbell  always  enhanced  the  kind- 
ness by  anticipating  the  request,  doing  ^  good  by  stealth,  and 
Uushing,"  it  might  truly  be  said,  **  to  find  it  £une.'' 

While  the  arrangements  for  the  election  of  a  new  Lord  Rector 
were  in  active  progress,  Campbell  was  kindly,  but  urgently  re- 

2 nested  by  his  friends  to  make  his  personal  appearance  amongst 
tienu  A  serious  return  of  illness,  nowever,  had  again  laid  him 
up ;  and,  to  an  application  from  the  same  quarter,  he  replied  as 
fimows:^- 

<*SiTiiCKJA4imxn  Wisr,  October  10, 1826. 

^.  .  .  I  write  in  such  torture  with  the  rheumatism,  that 
I  ean  hardly  hold  a  pen ;  yet,  thank  God,  not  so  ill  as  I  was.  I 
was  at  one  time  on  the  eve  of  writing  to  youj  to  advertise  my 
inabihty  to  go  down  to  Scotland — ^whether  the  election  were  to 
succeed  or  not — and  thus  prevent  my  name  being  put  up  at 
all.  But  now,  though  I  have  not  got  rid  of  pain,  I  have  got 
above  the  alarm  and  despondency  w&ch  exhaustion  occasioned; 
and  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  nomination  having  been 
once  talked  o^  I  ought,  as  a  brave  man,  to  face  even  the  danger 
of  defeat.  I  may  be  worse — ^I  may  be  driven  to  Bath  as  a  last 
cure ;  but  the  election  will  be  over  this  month,  and  it  would  be 
A  pity  to  anticipate  my  case  getting  worse.  ...  I  must  leave 
the  matter  entij^ly  to  your  own  discretion,  in  which,  as  in  your 
zeal  and  kindness,  I  have  unlimited  confidence.  The  subject  of 
my  letter  to  D.  is  to  thank  him  for  his  public  eulogium,  which 
certainly  deserves  gratitude,  and  shows  a  very  warm  heart  I 
write  in  a  state  of  pain  that  makes  it  di£Bcult  to  collect  my 
thoughts ;  but  the  election,  as  I  have  said,  must  be  in  the  main 
left  to  itselt  T.  C* 

This  attack  was  so  protracted  and  severe  as  to  preclude  the 
hope  of  visiting  Scotland  within  the  limited  period ;  but,  after 
three  weeks'  confinement,  the  subject  is  thus  resumed : — ""Nov, 
Srd, — I  have  recovered  from  the  paroxysm  of  rheumatic  pain, 
in  which  I  was  yesterday.  I  reaUy  wish  I  had  not  troubled  you 
so  much  about  the  business  of  the  Glasgow  rectorship.    If  you 
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hare  made  it  known  in  G.  that  I  expreued  to  you  the  fear  of 
heing  aUe  to  visit  you,  I  must  abide  by  the  natural  effect  of 
my  writing  under  too  strong  and  painful  excitement:  but, 
otherwise,  my  commission  to  yoi^  is,  to  do  nothing.  Let  us 
wait  the  event.  I  know  that  you  are  by  much  too  prudent  to 
have  done  anything  too  much  in  the  way  of  assisting  me ;  and 
now  I  am  convinced  that,  with  all  your  friendship,  you  cannot 
do  too  little.    We  must  let  the  matter  take  its  course. 

"  T.  C.** 

^  Nov,  6<&.  ■  ...  In  any  discrepancy  which  you  may  per- 
ceive in.the  tone  of  my  letters,  you  must  make  allowance,  not 
only  kft  my  being  very  unwell,  but  for  my  being  in  a  state  of 
great  uncertainty  about  my  pecuniary  affiurs.  I  am  now  better 
— but  my  affairs  are  not.  I  got  in  oills  on  Saturday  morning, 
for  the  making  up  of  my  new  house,  treble  the  amount  expect- 
ed ;  and  also  confirmation  of  an  acquaintance  being  bankrupt, 
for  whom  I  had  advanced  the  deposits  on  three  shares  in  the 
London  University.  ...  I  could  not  rum  accept  the  rectorship, 
if  it  were  at  my  option.  If  I  travelled  to  accept  it,  it  must  be 
on  borrowed  money.  Friends  I  have  in  plenty,  who  would  lend 
— but  I  fear  debt,  as  I  do  the  bitterness  of  death.  ...  I  know 
not  what  is  going  on  about  the  election,  more  than  a  vague 
rumor  that  some  of  the  students  meant  to  propose  me.  Last 
week  I  saw  nothing  that  could  induce  me  to  forbid  my  name 
being  put  up ;  but  before  its  close,  I  have  seen  that,  let  my 
chance  be  great  or  small,  I  could  not  accept  the  honor  if  it  were 
offered  me.  I  request  you  therefore  to  thank,  in  my  name,  such 
of  the  students  as  intended  to  vote  for  me ;  and  to  assure  them, 
that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  their  kindness ;  but  that  I  beg  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  candidate.  ...  I  trust  you  will  add  that  the 
circumstances,  on  being  explained  to  you,  appear  to  be  very 
cogent,*  and  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  leave  my  &mily  at 
thu  time,  without  the  most  serious  inconvenience.         T.  C. ' 

How  fax  his  friend  and  relative  acted  upon  this  candid  avowal 
does  not  appear ;  but,  with  the  generosity  of  his  character,  it  is 
known  that  the  pecuniary  obsti^es  that  stood  in  Campbell's 

*  Circamstaiioes  coniiected  with  the  painful  state  of  bis  son's  malady  are 
here  stated,  which  fiur  outweighed  all  pecuniaiy  obstacles,  and  apparently 
left  him  no  alternative  but  to  decline  the  honor  proposed  But  otner  yiews 
were  soon  presented  which  enabled  him  to  accept  the  hii(h  office  to  which 
he  was  invited 
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way  were  removed  as  soon  as  mentioned.  To  this,  also,  the 
payment  of  a  legacy  materially  contributed  ;  and  all  other  ob- 
lections  being  waived,  the  partialities  of  the  students  were  al- 
lowed to  have  free  course. 

In  the  meantime,  the  canvass  went  on  with  great  spirit ;  all 
the  machinery  employed  on  similar  occasions  was  called  into 
action.  Wit  and  eloquence — satire,  epigram,  and  pasquinade 
— were  brought  to  the  service  of  the  rival  candidates ;  and  the 
election  was  contested  with  a  skill  and  perseverance  that,  added 
to  political  excitement,  heightened  the  interest  of  the  scene,  but 
left  the  result  neither  tedious  nor  doubtful.  By  an  immense 
majority — "the  unanimous  vote  of  the  four  nations" — Camp- 
bell was  returned  duly  elected ;  and  received  the  following  no- 
tification of  the  fiict  from  the  Very  Reverend  the  Principal  of 
the  University : — 


"Sib, 


«  Glasgow  College,  November  15, 1826. 


"  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that  you  have  this  day  been 
elected  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  statutes  require  that  your  acceptance  of  the  office 
,be  notified  within  fourteen  days. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully, 

"Sir,^ 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  Macfarlane, 
**  Principal  of  OUugow  dMege!" 
**To  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LOBI)  BECTORfiBIP  OF  OLASOOW. 

Ta»  election  of  Campbell  to  tlie  Rectorship  of  Glasgow  wu 
not  onljT  g^atifyins  to  Iiimeelf,  but  of  lastiog  importance  to  the 
XJniTersity.  By  thia  act,  hir  joung  constituents  gave  fiill  ez- 
presnon  to  their  confidence  in  his  >eal  for  literature,  and  his  love 
for  that  ancient  seat  of  the  Musea,  of  nhich  he  was  himself  ■ 
chief  ornament, 

A  presentiment  of  this  "  sunburst  of  popular  &vot,"  as  he  de- 
scribe it,  had  more  than  once  crossed  his  mind  ;  but  he  had 
formed  no  idea  that  it  could  have  been  so  soon,  or  so  happily 
verified.  He  knew  that,  aa  a  Foet,  he  had  a  large  share  of  pop- 
ulari^  among  the  students  of  the  University;  but,  until  the 
announcement  arrived,  he  had  formed  no  adequate  conception 
of  its  warmth  and  unanimity.  The  rival  candidates  were  men 
of  acknowledged  merit,  and  high  standing  in  the  country ;  and 
when  he  measured  his  own  public  deserts  with  theirs,  he  appears, 
on  the  evidence  of  his  letters,  to  have  made  up  his  mind  for  de- 
feat. The  result,  however,  was  a  most  flattering  testimony  in 
his  favor. — In  his  new  position,  he  felt  ahke  the  honor,  and  the 
responsibility ;  and,  &om  the  first  day  of  accepting  the  office,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties.  He  suc- 
cess with  which  these  were  carried  out,  will  appear  in  the  ensu- 
ingchapter. 

The  correspondence  to  which  the  election  gave  rise,  thoneh 
more  copious  than  usual,  does  not  possess  mudi  interest  for  &o 
general  reader.  It  is  marked  with  the  party  spirit  which  too 
often,  in  those  days,  characterized  popular  movements,  disturbed 
the  peace  of  families,  and  alienated  fast  friends.  This  spirit  hM 
happily  subsided :  and,  although  familiarly  remembered  by  hia 
surviving  Mends,  it  will  not  be  eipected  that  we  should  revive 
those  political  feuds,  which  Campbell  himself  had  wished  to  be 
forgotten.  The  history  of  his  Rectorship  and  that  of  his  literary 
life,  is  given  with  so  much  clearness  in  his  private  letters,  that  1 
shall  hope  to  consult  the  reader's  wishes  by  Ii^ng  before  him, 
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such  passages  from  the  original  papers,  as  may  convey  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  acts  of  the  new  Lord  Kector,  in  what  he  considered 
the  **  crowning  honor  of  his  life." 

The  resistance  offered  to  his  election  by  the  Professors,  was 
'*  based  on  political  distrust ;"  and  although  completely  frustrated 
by  the  imanimous  votes  of  his  young  constituents,  the  mere  fact 
of  their  opposition  was  not  so  readily  forgotten.  In  immediate 
reference  to  the  course  adopted  by  his  colleagues,  Campbell  thus 
writes  to  Mr.  Richardson : — 

"  SBTMOUBrSTEXET  Wbbt.    Loinx>N.  November  20, 1826. 

^  .  .  .  Tou  have  probably  heard  that  I  am  elected 
Rector  of  G.  C.  by  the  students,  a^nst  the  united  wishes  of  all 
the  Professors — ^perhaps  Miller  and  Jardine  only  excepted,  and 
who,  I  think,  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  to  vot«  against  me. 
Private  intelligence  has  reached  me  that  the  animus  a^nst  me 
among  the  regents  is  particularly  vehement.  Now  I  know  not 
how  far  this  spirit  may  yet  be  carried.  I  am  ill — very  ill,  and 
write  in  sharp  pain.  I  have  not  been  without  pain,  more  or 
less,  for  weeks ;  and  I  am  totally  incompetent  to  take  the  jour- 
ney with  safety.  But,  sooner  than  allow  myself  to  be  ousted 
for  not  appearing  in  the  legal  time,  I  will  set  off  in  the  mail,  if 
I  should  arrive  dead  1  •  •  Write  to  Mr.  Hill,  and  get  notice 
from  him  of  two  things : — ^How  soon  must  I,  in  law,  appear 
on  the  spot  ?  and  will  the  principal  Regents  grant  me  the  same 
indulgence,  as  to  time,  which  they  mnted  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  t  I  have  dready  requested  my  Mend 
Gray  to  wait  on  the  Rev.  Principal,  ezniain  the  state  of  my 
health,  and  request  tiie  indulgence ;  so  tnat  Mr,  Hill  has  only 
to  second  the  application  by  his  personal  interest. 

^  You  may  see  from  my  hand  writing  in  what  a  state  my  arm 

is.    I  cannot  apply  to  our  conunon  friend for  advice  or 

assistance ;  and  I  know  not  where  Mackintosh  is.         T.  0." 
%  *  *  %  m 

From  A  voluminous  correspondence  on  this  subject^  I  collect  a 
few  particulars.  Hie  majority  of  the  Professors  having  agreed 
to  support  Mr.  Canning,  one  of  the  rival  candidates,  employed 
all  their  influence  to  secure  his  election.  The  '*  Nations,*^  how- 
ever, mustered  very  strong  in  support  of  Campbell ;  he  was  ex- 
tolled as  the  beau-ideal  of  a  patriot,  a  poet,  a  British  classic — 
above  all,  as  one  of  themselves — a  son  of  the  same  Alma  Mater ; 
the  only  man  living  who  oould  fill  the  ofSce  with  dignity,  and 
rettore thd  ^iavaded rights" of hii Constitaants I    It la amusiiig» 
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at  this  dxy,  to  penuo  the  clever  and  often  eanatio  a^umenta  l^ 
which  hia  claims  were  vindicaled  "against  all  comen."  Hie 
enthosiasm  called  forth  on  the  occasion  wag  ghared  by  most  of 
the  young  talent  in  the  University ;  and,  though  tinctured  with 
muck  amiable  extraTagance,  the  speeches,  in  praise,  or  in  defence 
of  Campbell,  were  often  eloquent,  and  in  ever;  instanoe  tri- 
umphant. Eve^  hour  the  tide  flowed  more  ■trongl}'  in  his  &- 
vor;  evei^  meeting  brought  new  volunteers  to  his  standard — ■ 
"  hoistJDg  counter  placards,  and  shouting  their  Io-paan»  over  the 
College  Oreen."  One  of  the  ardent  leaders,  when  called  upon 
to  record  his  vote,  threw  himself  into  a  theatrical  attitude,  and, 
at  the  top  of  bis  voice,  thundered  out  "  Campbell  T     His  exam- 

Ela  was  followed  by  nearly  the  whole  bod^ ;  and  "  this  show  <A 
earta,"  aa  the  Rector  observed,  "  made  ms  election  a  flattering 
distinction — a  sunburst  in  his  experience  of  life — for  he  loved 
the  Collie  of  Glasgow,  as  the  home  and  birth-place  of  intellect." 
***** 

**Dk.  III. — I  had  notice  from  Glasgow  several  days  ago  that 
I  may  go  and  be  installed  in  my  Rectorship*  whenever  I  please ; 
so,  I  think,  I  shall  delay  until  I  can  lUam  it  in  April.  It  may 
be  some  time  before  the  Magadne  allows  me  to  be  at  Sydenham. 
Oh,  if  I  had  but  a  thoussnd  a  year,  and  the  best  horse  in  all 
Tipperary,  tou  should  not  see  me  editor  of  this  olla-podrida  that 
uckens  and  enslaves  me  every  month.  T.  G." 

In  a  letter  from  the  late  liev.  Dr.  Fiulayson  to  a  brother  min> 
ister,  we  find  some  further  particulan  of  the  election : — 

'Dtc  4A— Too  would  be  bappj  to  learn  that  our  old  &iend  Campbell 
was  lately  dedad  by  a  moat  tiiumjJuiit  majority  over  Mr.  Oanniiw  and 
Sir  numH  Brubam  .  .  I  bopa  yoa  will  reaerre  yoor  visit  notil  at  In- 
Btallatkn,  when  it  would  give  me  the  greateit  pleamue  tliat  we  dionld 
pay  our  reepeeta  to  bim.  T  leamt  tnm  tbe  Principal  tliat  tbe  stodeota 
wars  M  naliiaaua,  tbat  th^  had  not  been  in  the  babit  of  giving  free  ad- 
Tniwkmi,  as  in  dayi  o(  yin«,  at  tbe  Inslallation ;  and  if  any  atiangerB  cam^ 
that  they  were  to  be  admitted  ai  tbe  Beetor'a  pancnal  frieDda  I  man- 
titned  to  aome  Qlaigow  frieodi  tbe  [ovpriety  oi  ^ving  bim  a  public  tUii- 

•  IV  ftmotiaa  of  Beetor  waa  originally  Otatcfi^t^  in  araioiu  mattera 
of  Acadanic  diadpline.  Qnanela  between  itudenl^  sad  b«twseii  prolea- 
aws  and  atndaal^  eoutd  be  aettled  only  in  tbe  Bador'a  Conci— Thia  ia  tba 
case  ttilL  Any  severe  aeotence— «iicb  as  ruatiealiixi  or  e^iulaioa  could  be 
proaouDMd  oo^by  the  Rector — wbo  ia  styled  Lord  itagaifiait  in  tbe  old 
cbarters. — llie  Hector  la  alao  a  visiter  and  auditor  of  acooimtB,  and  bi  that 
capadly  ha*  a  tM^alira  control  over  tbe  Oollege  funds  as  veil  aa  a  rigbt 
of  utcrfereooe — not  very  well  defined — ia  tba  general  maoagement  of  the 
Doivmi^.— JVeto  £y  a  AwfaoM  <^  QlmtgMi  OoiUgt. 
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ner,  and  it  will  be  canied  into  effect  .  .  Tam*s  yisit  to  G.  will  be  to  him, 
oonaidering  all  that  is  past^  most  highly  gratifying ; — I  do  most  sincerely 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  it  J.  F.** 

«  *  *  *■  « 

In  the  meantiine,  Campbell  found  abundant  occupation  in 
preparing  to  meet  his  young  constituents  in  Glasgow.  To  a 
mend,  inquiring  what  progress  he  had  made,  he  replies  :— 

"London,  February  20<A,  1827. 

"  At  intervals  of  leisure,  very  few  and  far  between,  I  am 
reading  for  matter  to  make  out  a  sketch  of  the  History  of 
Learning,  in  two  discourses,  which  I  mean  to  deliver  to  the 
Students  of  Glasgow.  How  much  I  wish  I  were  at  Sydenham, 
to  read  this  forthcoming  thing  to  you  by  portions — to  talk  over 
the  subjects  with  you ;  to  have  my  Scotch  pronundationalism 
corrected!  But,  alas!  this  is  mere  wishing;  it  is  uncertain 
whether  I  may  be  able  to  get  to  S.  for  a  single  day,  before  I  go 
to  Scotland;  because  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  Glasgow, 
whom  I  wish  to  meet,  are  yet  uncertain  as  to  time.  Their  ar- 
rival will  be  announced  to  me  by  the  students ;  and  in  three 
days  from  the  time  of  my  receiving  the  announcement,  I  shall 
be  in  Glasgow.  When  this  business  is  over,  I  really  look  for- 
ward to  be  oftener  at  this  place,  of  all  places  the  most  interest- 
ing to  my  mind ;  to  sit  on  the  chair  where  I  first  read  '  Ger- 
trude '  to  you ;  to  take  down  the  MS.  volumes  which  you  bound ; 
to  walk  past  the  wall  to  which  I  looked  up  to  M.  and  you,  and 
told  you  the  news  of  my  Highland,  legacy  1  T.  C." 

Respecting  the  public  dinner,  with  which  it  was  proposed  to 
"welcome  the  new  Lord  Rector,"  he  writes  in  terms  alike  hon- 
orable to  himself  and  his  constituents : — 

•London,  F^trucry  %%d,  1827. 
**  By  all  means,  my  dear  Gray,  prevent  any  political 
dinner  being  offered  to  me ;  for  it  would  be  a  satire  upon  my 
political  non-consequence,  and  a  disservice  to  the  cause  itself. 
Besides,  nobody  can  suspect  my  being  a  staunch  rank-and-file 
Whig ;  though  anything  in  the  world  but  a  political  leader.  It 
18  an  unnecessary  jealousy  of  my  politics  to  prevent  my  dining 
in  public  with  any  Tories,  who  may  wish  to  meet  me,  and  a 
cruelty  both  to  them  and  me.  A  dinner  from  my  Townsmen, 
and  fiuends,  will  be  an  affecting  and  overcoming  honor  to  me. 
A  Whig  dinner  would  be  a  burlesque,  and  I  could  not  accept 
the  invitation.    Take  the  matter,  therefore,  into  your  own  hands ; 
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do  not  dutreea  yourself  about  the  delat  of  this  or  that  great  or 
rich  man's  beiug  with  you  or  not ;  it  is  the  prospect  of  itieeliiic 
my  /ellote-eitvieiu  that  warms  my  gratitude  for  flie  proposers  ^ 
this  mark  of  civic  kiadness.  T.  C." 

•  »  •  •  • 

In  a  letter  to  his  favorite  sister,  accc«pting  her  generous  offir 
of  pecuniary  assiataDoe  to  meet  "  the  extra  expenses  of  a  Lord 
Bector's  outfit,"  he  says : — 

"  LoKDOK,  March  ^^k,  1627. 
"  I  trust  this  will  find  you,  my  dearest  sister,  well  and 
able  to  enjoy  the  approaching  meetjng,  nhich  will  be  to  m«,  if 
I  find  yon  in  tolerable  health,  a  very  great  consolation.  I  shall 
set  out  from  hence  on  the  7th  of  April ;  and,  please  God,  after 
delivering  my  inaugural  discourse,  as  Rector  of  the  University, 
I  shaU  be  in  Edinburgh  next  day  to  see  you.  Matilda  is  to  be 
with  me ;  and  as  the  month  of  April  approaches,  I  begin  to 
sympathise  with  her  apprehensions  of  the  weather  being  yet 
unsettled,  and  other  accidents  to  which  steamboats  are  liable : 
HO  that,  if  I  could  afford  it,  I  should  like  to  go  by  land.  I  am 
at  present,  however,  a  good  deal  embarrassed  by  the  anticipa- 
tion of  extra  expenses,  to  which  this  crowning  honor  of  my  li& 
must  expose  me.  I  have  been  disappointed  a  good  deal  in  my 
accounts  with  my  bookseller.  The  motive  that  made  me  de- 
cline accepting  your  proffered  gift,  still  holds  good  with  me.  .  . 
I  would  as  soon  think  of  taking  the  pillow  from  under  your 
head,  as  of  appropriating  to  myself  any  of  the  spare  money 
which  you  ought,  for  your  own  tranquility,  to  be  sure  of  having 
about  you  at  a  time  when  you  require  every  possible  comfort. 
But  if  you  can  give  me  the  loan  of  the  sura  you  mentioned, 
only  till  Midsummer,  I  can  promise  you  its  return  for  a  certainty. 
"  I  intend  to  give  two  lectures  to  the  students,  independent 
of  my  speech  at  the  installation  ;  and  those  I  mean  to  print  at 
Glasgow,  to  distribute  gratis  to  the  students.  .  .  and  to  sell,  as 
I  trust  I  shall,  a  number  of  copies  more — the  profits  of  which 
will  revert  to  me  at  Midsummer.  You  would  not,  I  know,  hke 
to  see  your  brother  perform  the  only  high  part,  as  to  station, 
which  he  ever  played  in  life,  in  a  so^o  manner ;  and  Will  not 
blame  me  for  not  telling  my  lectures  to  the  Invve  lads  tliat 
elected  me.  The  dtizens  of  Olai^w,  also,  talk  of  giving  me  a 
pubUc  dinner.  I  have  written  to  implore  that  it  may  not  be  ft 
polilieat  one.~-YouT  most  affectionato  brathar,  T.  C." 
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<<  P.  S. — ^Thifl  London  UniTeraitj  causes  me  to  write  reams 
of  answen  to  correspondents.^ 

•  *  *  *  • 

The  public  dinner  being  objected  to,  in  consequence  of  the 
mercantile  distress  still  prevalent  in  the  country,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Gray  as  follows : — 

**  Lomxm,  Marek  24tik,  1827. 

'*  You  much  relieve  my  mind,  my  dear  Gray,  by  what 
you  say  of  the  distress  in  Glasgow  having  abated.  Humor, 
with  its  usual  eza^eration,  had  represented  our  poor  citizens  as 
absolut^y  dying  ^hunger.  Heaven  knows,  unless  it  were  for 
the  sake  of  duty,  I  should  decline  the  pleasure  of  lecturing; 
but  of  that  let  us  talk  when  I  arrive.  If  my  wishing  the  din- 
ner-day to  be  still  left  unsettled,  were  likely  to  give  the  sfightest 
umbrage,  by  all  means  fix  it  for  the  16th;  but,  otherwise,  I 
should  like  to  be  on  the  spot  before  the  day  is  decided  on.  I 
mean  to  write  to  the  Principal,  about  my  installation-day,  very 
soon.  I  think  of  setting  o^  at  the  very  latest,  this  day  fort- 
night ;  so  that,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  we  may  reach  you  on 
Tuesday  evening.  If  we  go  by  Auld  Reekie,  we  shall  bolt 
through  it  as  &st  as  shot  out  of  a  shovel !  I  doubt,  however, 
if  we  shall  go  that  way  after  alL  Give  our  kindest  regards  to 
your  family ;  and  my  thanks  to  our  excellent  friend,  Kirkman 
Finlay — ^not  forgetting  dear  H ,  T.  C." 

^'  April  2d, — ^We  have  determined  at  last  to  go  by  land,  and 
are  to  set  out  on  Friday  evening  next.  We  shall  therefore  be 
with  you  on  Monday  the  9th  of  April** 

From  his  letters  to  various  correspondents^  after  the  installa- 
tion ceremony,  I  select  the  fdlowine  extracts — ^preceded  by  a 
note  from  Joseph  flnlayson,  his  <da  travelling  companion  to 
MuU:— 

<*  April  Stk  ,  .  .  The  bitefiialion  dfamer  is  to  take  place  on  TliurBdav 
next  Thiere  has  been  a  g;ood  deal  of  ditciinioo  oo  the  principle  on  whicli 
it  is  proposed  to  have  a  jmUicentertsinmeDi  It  was  wuJied,  at  firat*  that 
the  meetinff  ahoold  be  of  a  Utenuy  diancter,  to  the  ezcliuioQ  of  political 
Jobn  Douffuia,  however,  and  some  of  his  party,  insist  that  it  ahall  be  purely 
a  politiealmiefiDg,  and  that  too  of  Whig&  If  the  TViries  diooee  to  come, 
they  may;  buttliey  aretobeooly  8abaitttnate&  In  tfaia  state  the  matter 
at  preeent  rests;  it  is  a  pity  there  should  have  been  such  diflEerenoes  of 
opinioD,  as  they  may  knock  the  dinner  oo  the  bead.*  J.  F." 

*  The  Rev.  J.  FUqmi  to  te  B«r.  HamiltoD  BniL 
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On  the  12ih  of  April,  Campbell  delivered  bis  Inaugaral  Ad- 
dress to  an  overflowing  assembly  of  Professors,  students  and 
dtixens,  among  whom,  however  divided  in  political  sentiment, 
there  was  but  one  feeling  of  admiration.*  This  was  ^the  crisis ;" 
and  the  following  day,  he  thus  alludes  to  it  in  one  of  his 
letters: — 

**  Glasgow,  ^pn/ 18, 1827. 

** .  .  •  Excited  as  I  am  by  friendship  here,  youis  can 
have  no  rivalship ;  nay,  I  think  you  would  like  me  tne  better 
for  seeii^  how  attached  my  fellow-citizens  show  themselves  to 
me.  Yesterday  was  the  crisis  !  I  rose  this  morning  at  seven, 
rejoicing  that  it  went  o£f  so  well ;  and  am  going  out,  in  a  sweet 
sunny  morning,  to  stroll  about  the  haunts  of  my  boyhood. 

"  What  a  change  from  this  day  week ;  when  I  was  really  set- 
ting off  sick — vexed  that  I  had  not  got  to  Sydenham,  and  struck 
to  the  heart  by  a  letter  from  *  *  *,  who  has  been  interfering 
in  my  concerns  in  Glasgow.  Something  like  erysipelas  on  my 
arm,  which  extended  partially  to  my  &ce,  and  affected  my  sight, 
afflicted  me  on  my  journey;  while  Matilda,  having  brought 
seventy  parcels  of  baggage,  kept  me  uneasy  with  the  fear  of 
losing  them !  I  reached  Glasgow  on  Monday  evening.  Four 
students,  who  came  into  the  coach,  twenty  miles  from  Glasgow, 
relieved  me  a  good  deal  about  *  *  *  's  affiur.  They  recognized 
their  Bector,  and  said  it  would  be  an  era  in  their  Uves  to  have 
been  the  first  to  shake  me  by  the  hand.  They  told  me  that 
Whigs  and  Tories  had  been  equally  disgusted  by  *  *  *  's  letter 
in  the  Glasffow  paper,  Ibrbidding  any  Tories  to  come  to  the 
dinner,  at  which  tne  Magistrates  and  principal  Professors  intend- 
ed to  be  stewards ;  but  that  no  one  nad  supposed  him  author- 

*  "  I  was  a  student  then,  and  like  others,  was  charmed  with  his  Inaug^ 
ral  Addrestw  We  have  bad  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  suocea- 
aiyely  elected  to  the  office  of  Rector ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sir  James  Maddntosh,  and  manv  more  celebrated 
in  oratovy,  science  and  general  literatore.  I  have  heard  aJl  their  addresses; 
but  none  of  tfiemosme  up  to  that  of  Thomas  CampbelL  Perhaps  we  were 
disposed  to  be  enthusiastio,  knowing  that  he  was  an  old  gownsman  of  our 
own;  but,  wluitever  the  pre-disposition  might  have  been,  Uie  streams  of 
eloquence  issued  from  him  and  carried  us  onward  in  admiration  and  ap- 
plause until  poetiy  itself  poured  on  us  like  a  whelming  flood :  a  flood  that 
carried  the  soul  capthre  in  its  resistless  power.  To  say  we  amUaoded,  is  to 
say  nothing;  We  snrmced  every  symptom  of  respect  and  aomiratioD  from 
the  loftiest  tribute,  even  our  team— orawn  forth  by  his  eloquent  recollec- 
tions of  (ddsn  tonei— down  to  esoorting  him  witiiboisteioas  noise  akaig  the 
public  streeta**— JSimlfiMomart  of  a  St¥dmL 
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iced  by  me;  and  that  it  was  not  true,  as  published  in  the 
newspapers,  that  the  students  would  suspect  me  of  ratting,  for 
the  dinner  being  given  to  me  as  a  literary  man,  and  not  as  a 
politician.  .  .  .  The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  although  the 
dinner  has  been  frightened  away  for  the  present,  one  will  be 
given  me  when  the  panic  has  subsided. 

**  The  next  annoyance  was  to  find,  that  the  Principal  and 
some  of  his  Professors  pronounced  my  intention  of  lecturing  to 
the  students,  independently  of  my  inaugural  speech,  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  my  Rectorial  dignity,  fiiis  point  I  gave  up  in 
consideration  of  the  great  kindness  of  my  reception  by  the  Pro- 
fessors. .  .  ." 

"  I  delivered  my  inaugural  speech  yesterday  with  complete 
success ;  the  enthusiasm  was  immense.  I  dined  afterwards  with 
the  Professors,  in  the  Faculty,  with  a  party  of  forty  strangers, 
invited  on  my  account.  ..." 

"  I  find  the  Rectorship  will  be  no  sinecure.  I  have  sat  four 
hours  examining  accounts,  and  hearing  explanations  from  the 
Faculty,  with  Sir  John  Connel,  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  my  co-ex- 
aminer and  visitor,  to  whom  the  Professors  are  anxious  to  render 
their  accounts.  ...    T.  C." 

In  refererence  to  the  installation  ceremony,  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs  in  a  private  letter  from  a  clergyman,  then  present : — 

'^  April  IStK  ...  I  had  the  exquisite  gratification,  yesterday,  of  wit- 
neieing  the  rapturous  reception  which  Mr.  Campbell  met  with  in  the  College 
Hall->-crowdea  to  excess.  His  address  was  elegant,  and  poetical  in  a  high 
degree,  and  delivered  with  great  ease  and  dignity.  At  one  port  of  it,  how- 
ever, he  seemed  to  be  rather  beating  about,  and  searched  nis  pockets  for 
some  memoranda,  which  he  did  not  find.  This  was  unfortunate  for  his 
audience,  as  his  speech  was  very  original ;  and  taken  altogether,  he  did,  in 
my  apprehension,  great  hon<nr  to  his  situation.*  J.  F.** 


The  *'  awkward  predicament'^  here  noticed,  the  Rector  him- 
self has  told  as  follows : — 

"  April  20th, — My  Inaugural  speechf  had  loss  the  impress 
of  thought ;  and  was  less  copious  than  it  would  have  been,  if  I 
had  bestowed  on  it  the  time  that  was  laid  out  on  the  Lectures. 
Tet,  altogether,  it  went  ofif  rery  well.  Itivas  spoken  from  notes, 
and  not  previously  written  out,  or  got  by  heart, — ^more  than  as 
to  the  thoughts,  and  general  cast  of  expression.  As  my  evil 
genius  for  the  time  would  have  it,  I  left  my  notes  at  home ;  and 

*  Letter  finom  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ftnlaysoa  to  the  Rev.  H.  PknL 
f  See  Appkndtx  to  this  volume. 
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when  I  found  out  tny  mistake,  I  was  readj  to  drop  down  with 
ftpprehension.  But,  strange  to  tell,  at  that  alarming  moment, 
a  look  and  a  nod  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac  Q.  on  the  bench  beside 
me — the  very  man  who  had  most  violently  opposed  my  election 
— recalled  by  some  accidental  association,  the  idea  which  should 
oext  follow  !  I  got  back  the  clue  of  association,  and  went  through 
femously.  T.  C." 

The  Inaugu  rati  on-day  was  followed  by  a  round  of  sodal  dinner 
partiea,  in  which  his  fellow-citizena  united  their  efforU  to  do  him 
honor.  At  these  entertainments  Campbell  generally  found 
some  of  his  old  College  friends — one  of  whom  has  sent  me  thb 
following  reminiscence : — 

"  After  the  inslaJIatioo  dinner,  I  went  to  dina  bv  invitation  with  Camp- 
bctl  at  his  cousin.  Mr,  Graj's.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Gray's  famUy — 
brotber  and  sisters ;  tbe  Lord  Rector,  bis  lady,  and  three  or  fonr  oUun, 
amcng  whna  were  Fiolaysan,  the  poet's  old  friend*  The  company  wla 
veil  assorted  ;  anecdote  followed  anecdote,  wit  sparkled  incessantly :  our 
CollegB  adventures  were  rehearsed  two  of  which  were  repeated  by  Camp- 
bell I  had  forgotten  them.  The  daj  he  dined  with  the  Senatus  Acadtra- 
i«u,  it  Tss  the  only  MconJ  time  he  hud  been  in  Ihe  "  tallt  d  matiffeT  T 
Tbe  first  time,  he  appeared  there  as  a  culprit,  and  received  a  rebuke  fran 
the  Principal,  for  breaking  the  windows  of  the  College  Church,  the  gable 
of  which  was  close  upm  tbe  wall  of  the  College  Guilen.  The  practice 
^as  this : — The  Btudents,  muffled  up  in  their  scarlet  togai.  picked  up  smoU 
stoDes  froui  the  gravel  walk,  and  pitched  them  through  the  panes  ot  glass ; 
and,  walking  generslW  in  groups,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  delinquent 
coiSd  be  detected  TTie  second  time  he  appeared  in  that  Hall,  was  when 
be  was  entert<UDed  by  the  rrincipal  and  Profe«aars,  some  of  whom  bad 
been  present  at  tbe  giving  and  receiving  of  the  reprimand  I  Tbe  conbaat 
was  suffidently  striku^. 

"  Another  circumstance  had  escaped  my  memory,  namely : — '  When  tba 
class  was  dismissed,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  garden  to  amvise  ourselvea 
with  naming,  leaping,  wrestling,  and — breaking  the  church  windows  lyon 
(dwavs  got  the  start  of  us,'  said  Campbell.  ■  How,'  I  inquired  '  Why,' 
said  he,  "you  remember  (here  was  an  iron  railing  lopt  -viiib  sharp  spiltCT; 
and  while  we  had  to  wait  till  old  David  came  hobbling  up  with  the  key  to 
open  the  gate,  you  eeln'd  one  of  the  siiikes  with  yinir  right  Imnd.  threw 
your  lioels  over,  and  alighted  without  injur;  on  a  bed  of  flowers.'  This  I 
hnil  entirely  forgotten,  but  it  now  comes  fresh  intn  my  memory  as  a  feat  I 
had  often  done  at  the  risk  of  my  nether  gannenta  I — U.  P." 


Among  tlio  grntilyiiig  tcstinionios  of  respect  which  he  receiv- 
ed fruiii  all  classes  on  his  arrival  in  Glasgow,  Campbell  wa»* 
ngrteably  suriirised  to  find  that,  instead  of  opposition — of  whicli 

■  See  accounl  of  (heir  copartnenhip  in  (he  llighlaads,  vol  T.  p.  ISI. 
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he  had  heard  so  much — he  was  to  have  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  his  colleagues  : — 

"  April  25M,'*  he  writes  : — "  The  Professors  have  received 
me  with  great  politeness, — the  students  with  enthusiasm.  The 
Principal  did  me  the  honor  of  preaching  before  me  yesterday, 
as  Lord  Rector,  in  the  Common  Hall,  where  I  attended  morning 
and  evening ;  and  I  am  now  making  the  circuit  of  hearing  the 
Professors  lecture  in  their  different  classes.  I  am  to  stop  till  the 
Ist  of  May,  when  the  Principal  has  requested  me  to  make  the 
valedictory  address,  which  he  usually  delivers  to  the  students  at 
breaking  up  of  the  Session.  Meanwhile,  I  attend  the  Faculty 
Hall  daily ;  and,  with  several  of  the  Professors,  go  through  an 
inspection  of  their  books,  and  records ;  and  take  notes,  in  order 
to  qualify  myself  for  knowing  how  far  the  rights  of  the  students 
are  respected,  and  the  vast  funds  of  the  College  properly  ap- 
plied. There  is  great  openness  in  the  conduct  of  the  Professors, 
and  a  willingness  to  be  examined  on  all  points,  that  augurs  well 
for  them.  They  have  even  expressed  their  thanks  to  me  for  not 
running  away,  like  the  most  of  Rectors,  leaving  their  duties  un- 
fulfilled, and  the  Professors  to  be  calumniated  by  the  suspicions 
of  the  students. — At  present  all  is  smoothness  and  good  under- 
standing. T.  C." 

"  April  2^th, — I  have  been  working  this  morning  since  six 
o^clock  at  Rectorship  business :  writing  letters,  examining  statute- 
books  about  the  rights  of  the  members  of  the  College,  deeds  of 
*  mortification,*  <fec.  At  ten,  I  read  one  of  my  lectures  to  some 
of  the  elder  students,  who  breakfiasted  with  me ;  for  my  friend 
Gray  is  most  liberal  in  his  invitations. 

"  The  boys  are  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  the  lectures  com- 
ing out  in  letters,  in  the  *  New  Monthly,'  when  I  go  back  to 
London.  I  dare  hardly  show,  myself  in  the  garden,  for  fear  of 
being  cheered,  and  lest  I  should  seem  to  covet  popularity — but, 
having  examined  a  class,  I  bolt  out  as  quick  as  thought. 

^*  The  moment  it  was  known  that  I  had  formed  an  intention 
to  visit  Staffa  and  lona,  after  the  first  of  May,  a  project  was  set 
on  foot,  and  a  body  of  the  students  requested  my  leave  to  attend 
me.  I  think  this  will  do  better  than  another  plan  which  they 
had  formed, — that  of  inviting  me  to  a  public  breakfast.  I  re- 
minded them  that  I  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them, 
and  that  a  mob-breakfast  would  be  an  infra  dig, !  The  migra- 
tion to  the  Isles  will  not  be  liable  to  the  same  objection.  These 
tokens  of  affection,  together  with  an  invitation  from  the  Provost 
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and  UagistniteB  to  the  Eing's  birth-day  dinner,  and  the  renewed 
propioeitioD  for  a  public  dinner,  are  very  flattering.  The  latter, 
however,  I  shall  stave  off  till  after  the  London  Uiiivergity,  that 
I  may  bear  what  Brougham  sayB," 

"  Meanwhile,  •  ■  and  a  few  radicals  are  giving  out  that  I 
have  ratted  !  But  the  real  Whigs  laugh  at  the  rumor,  and  ara 
better  pleased  with  mo  for  accepting  of  their  hospitality,  without 
political  reference. — The  Principal,  as  I  have  said,  has  requested 
me  to  address  the  students,  when  I  distribute  the  prizes  on  the 
Ist  of  May.  T.  C." 

On  the  2l3t  of  May,  Campbell  was  again  in  London,  and 
busily  engaged  in  his  two-fold  duties  of  Rector  and  Editor.  1^ 
first  of  his  series  of  "  Letters  to  the  Students  of  Glasgow,"  wn 
now  sent  to  the  press,  and  published  for  gratuitous  dutribation 
among  his  young  constituents.  These  letters,  on  the  epochs  of 
literature,  appeared,  though  not  at  regular  intervals,  m  "  The 
New  Monthly"  :  and  conlirmed  the  high  impressions,  which  he 
had  left  behind  him,  of  taste,  eloquence,  and  classic  erudition. 
His  welcome  from  the  late  scene  of  his  labors  in  Scotland,  waa 
very  emphatically  eipressed  by  his  friends  in  London,  whose 
kindness  and  hospit^ty  were  redoubled  on  his  return  to  Sey- 
mour-street. But  the  grand  otgect  on  which  he  had  set  his 
mind,  and  to  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  had  pledged  himself 
was  to  investigate  their  rights,  and  secure  certain  advantages  to 
the  students  of  Glasgow,  of  which,  it  was  alleged,  they  had  been, 
hitherto,  unjustly  deprived.  ..The  Royal  Commissionera,  recently 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  were  shortly  to  take  under  examina- 
tion the  College  of  Glasgow ;  and  to  them  all  questions  were  to 
be  referred  for  investigation  and  redress.  In  this  case  the  duty 
of  the  Lord  Rector  was  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  students  in 
person  :  but  owing  to  delays  in  the  execution  of  the  plan,  his 
visit  to  Glasgow,  as  appears  by  the  following  note  to  his  sister, 
was  deferred  : — 

"  i/tily  6tk. — I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Aberdeen, 
First  Commissioner  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Scotch  Univenildea. 
His  lordship  tells  me  that  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  that  I 
should  meet  the  commissioners  in  Scotland  this  month,  as  pro- 
posed, for  the  purpose  of  being  heard  in  defence  of  the  righte  of 
the  students,  as  to  a  question  which  is  to  be  agitated  before  them. 
Lord  A.,  B8  <diief  of  the  commission,  has  promised  to  bear  me 
plead  their  cause  in  London,  and  not  to  come  to  any  decision. 
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until  I  shall  have  been  heard.  It  is  uncertain  when  tJie  commis- 
sioners  may  meet — not,  I  should  think,  before  December ;  so 
that,  unless  I  hear  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  expect  to  be  in  Scot- 
land in  October.  T.  C." 

In  the  meantime,  the  labor  of  preparing  for  this  meeting,  with 
the  duties  of  editor,  was  sufficient  to  engross  all  his  attention. 
The  Lord  Rector's  proposal  of  a  gold  and  silver  medal  for  an- 
nual competition  among  the  students  was  thus  announced : 

"July  l^ihf  1827. — A  Gold  Medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  compoei- 
tioD  in  English  verse,  that  shall  be  executed  by  any  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  before  the  20th  of  January,  1828.  The  invited 
competitorB  are,  all  students  who  may  attend  during  the  ensuing  session. 
The  st^'ect  and  the  length  of  the  composition  are  left  entire^  to  the 
dioice  of  the  candidates.  Each  candidate  will  affix  two  mottos  to  his 
production,  btit  is  not  to  announce  his  name,  in  any  other  way  than  in  a 
sealed  letter,  accompanying  the  poem.  Both  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Mncip^  of  the  College.  A  Silver  Medal  will  be  given  for  the  second 
best  composition,  if  executed  by  any  student  in  the  gowned  classes. 

•T.  Campbell,  Rector.* 

Upon  these  ezertioos,  anxiety  and  ill  health  again  supervened ; 
but  the  prospect  of  revisiting  Glasgow  in  October,  cheered  him 
forward  in  his  arduous  duties.  After  a  month  exclusively  de- 
voted to  business,  the  feelinffs  of  friendship,  and  grateful  recol- 
lectiona  of  his  '^  late  sojourn,   are  thus  expressed  to  Mr.  Gray : — 

^iSf0p<.6(A,1827.  •  •  .  I  take  shame  to  myself  that  I  do 
not  volunteer  writing  to  you,  when  I  have  not  bwnnesi  to  trou- 
ble you  withaL  If  I  were  not  the  worst  correspondent  in  the 
world,  every  good  feeling  should  make  me  a  punctual  one  with 
yoo.  When  I  think  of  my  late  sojourn  with  you — of  the  plea- 
sant days  we  spent  together — of  our  fire-side  group — ^and  of  the 
fiunily  friendship  wfaioi  I  shared,  I  can  remember  no  time  of  my 
existence  that  warms  my  heart  more  cordially.  The  excitement 
of  public  hoapitahty  left  an  impression  that  is  every  day  growing 
weaker  in  my  memoiy ;  though  it  would  be  ungrateftil  in  me 
to  forget  it ;  but  your  demonstrations  of  kindness,  my  dearest 
Gray,*  and  those  of  my  attached  cousins,  your  sisters,  are  ever 
touchingly  present  to  my  thoughts.  I  shall  sec  you  again  next 
winter.  Give  my  right  kind  love  to  your  family — I  dip  my  pen 
in  my  heart,  when  I  write  these  words — ^and  believe  me  your 
most  affectionate  cousin,        *         •         *         *  T.  Cf.** 

*  It  was  in  the  company  of  Bir.  Gray,  that  he  made  various  excursions 
among  the  cherished  haunts  of  his  childhood,  and  wrote  the  "  Lines,"  al- 
ready quoted,  "  On  revisiting  Cathcart,"  Vol  T.  p.  185. 
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We  have  now  to  follow  the  RccbH'  to  Scotland,  for  the  second 
time.  From  "  Manchester,  Friday  night,  October  £-6th,"  be 
writes,  "I  am  thue  &r  on  my  way  to  Glasgow,  where,  at  all 
eveota,  I  ahall  arrive  on  Monday."     Again — 

■Ousoow,  October  8, 18M. 
"  I  have  just  time,  my  dearest  sister,  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  urived,  to  meet  the  Commiaaionen,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  saTi 
very  unwell  indeed,  having  never  recovered  from  catching  oJd 
last  summer,  from  being  exposed  to  rain  while  overheated.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  bring  business  papers  with  me  to  finish, 
and  I  have  litUe  strength  for  writing.  So  pray  prevent,  if  you 
can,  any  of  our  friends  from  addreasing  letters  to  me,  which,  in 
my  present  state,  I  should  be  ill  able  to  answer.  I  mean  to  be 
in  Edinburgh  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  exactly  when,  I  cannot  say. 
Most  sorry  was  I  to  have  such  news  of  our  reverend  and  worthy 
cousin.  Dr.  Campbell.*  Let  our  sistere  know  that  I  am  hero; 
and  believe  me,  with  the  most  cordial  affection,  youtH  ever, 

"T.C." 
•  *  •  *  * 

Having  devoted  nearly  three  weeks  to  the  despatch  of  offidal 
bosiness,  he  writes ; — 

"  October  30th. — I  shall  set  out  for  Einniel  to-morrow,  and 
spend  Thursday  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart. — On  Fri- 
day I  shall  be  m  Edinburgh  ;  but  I  have  such  repeated  calls  to 
London,  that  1  shall  spend  only  a  few  days  there,  and  wish  to 
be  as  little  aa  possible  going  about  to  dine,  for  my  health  will 
not  stand  it.  I^ve  still  returns  of  an  aguish  complaint  caught 
last  summer.  .  ,  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  the  pros- 
pect of  »e«ng  you  at  present.  God  blesa  you ! — believe  me 
your  ever  affectionate  brother,  T.  C." 

"  Oct.  3I«(. — I  write  you  from  Kinniel  House,  from  whence 
I  meant  to  have  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  Euid  thence  to  London. 
Before  I  set  out,  however,  I  received  a  piece  of  intelligence 
which  will  make  me  re-roeaeure  my  stepe  to  Glasgow,  and  post- 
pone my  journey  sonthwarda  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  1^  Boyal 
Commiseionerv  and  the  Profeeeors,  enlre  turn*,  have  bad  a  con- 
siderable difference;  and  the  former  have  referred  the  point  in 
dispute  to  the  Dean  of  Faculty  and  myself,  as  Rector.  The 
Professors,  or  part  of  them,  at  least,  wished  to  avoid  this  point 

*  TIm  late  Rev.  John  CHnpbdl,  D.  D,  oM  of  the  mmisteri  of  KdinbtD^ 
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being  arbitrated,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  the  Court  of  Session. 
.  .  .  They  therefore  proposed  repljring  to  the  Commissioners 
that  the  point  could  not  be  so  settled,  because  the  Lord  Rector 
was  going  back  to  London,  and  the  Dean  of  Faculty  was  out  of 
town.  I  went  immediately  to  the  Faculty,  and  told  them  that 
I  should  not  go  to  London,  as  I  had  intended,  if  I  could  be  of 
any  service  in  arbitrating  the  matter  in  question ;  and  that  they 
must  find  the  Dean  of  Faculty  to  meet  me.  I  shall  thus  save 
myself  from  all  appearance  of  showing  disrespect  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners.  ...  At  this  crisis,  it  is  of  great  moment,  that, 
as  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  students,  I  should  conciliate 
the  Commissioners.  After  all,  I  fear  my  poor  boys  will  get  but 
scrimp  justice  from  the  royal  visitants.  My  consolation  is,  that 
I  have  done  my  best ;  and  altogether,  I  ought  to  be  thankful. 
I  have  found  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  better  than  I  could  have 
expected.  ...  T.  C." 

In  another  letter,  speaking  of  the  pleasure  this  visit  afforded 
him,  he  says : — "  The  scene  here  has  put  me  in  mind  of  a  sin- 
ner just  got  to  heaven,  and  only  disturbed  by  the  cares  of  earth 
banging  about  him  1 

"  The  journey  from  Einniel  to  Falkirk  was  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  Roman  wall,  the  last  ground  of  the  Lowlands,  and  the 
Highland  mountains  towering  across  the  Forth,  with  Stirling 
Castle  and  Bannockbum  lying  at  their  feet.  Much  as  I  am 
disgusted  at  many  prejudices,  which  the  Scotch  mistake  for  pa- 
triotism, yet  the  sight  of  those  scenes,  which  spoke  of  uncon- 
quered  Caledonia !  and  of.  the  boundaries  which  had  checked 
the  Rose  of  England,  as  well  as  the  Eagle  of  Rome,  raised  up 
a  native  feeling  strongly  within  me,  with  which  even  you,  Eng- 
lish as  you  are,  will  sympathise.  *T.  C/' 

"Glasgow,  Nwember  13. 

'*  My  business  here,  as  Rector,  is  drawing  to  a  close.  I 
expect  to  be  re-elected  to-morrow,  to  return  my  thanks  in  the 
Common  Hall  on  FridAy,  and  the  same  afternoon  to  set  off  for 
Edinburgh,  where  I  shall  only  wait  till  Monday  evening,  and 
then  take  the  first  coach  I  can  get  southward.  I  am  altogether 
as  well  pleased  with  my  Scotch  jaunt  as  I  could  have  hoped  or 
expected.  The  kindness  of  Glasgow  has  been  uniform  and 
touching  to  me ;  but  I  continue  stifi  indisposed  with  a  relapse 
of  cold  which  I  got  at  Kinniel.  .  .  . 

**  I  cannot  deny  that  the  walka  about  Glasgow — recalling  so 


mau^  recollections  of  those  tbat  are  uo  more — cast  a  certain 
melancholy  over  my  mind ;  but  it  is  not  a  gloomy  or  harali 
meltmcholy;    and  is  not  unmiiied  with  tenderneBs  and  plea- 

"  What  glorious  news  have  we  lived  to  bear  in  the  victoiy 

of  Navarino  !*     It  haa  made  me  feel  some  years  younger. 

"T.  C." 

"Nov.  H/A,  ThuTtday,  noon. — The  whole  studenta  have 
wuted  upon  me  in  a  body,  to  announce  my  re-election  without 
one  dissentient  voice.  They  drew  up,  to  the  number  of  fourteen 
hundred,  under  Mr.  Gray's  windows,  followed  by  crowds  of  the 
towns-people.  I  harangued  them  tiaia  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow. It  would  have  cheered  you  to  hear  the  expressions  of 
their  enthusiasm  ."f 

*  "  Heart!  ot  oak  1  that  lure  bravely  delivered  the  brave, 
And  uplifted  old  Greece  from  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
Twos  the  helplcM  to  help,  uii!  the  hopelesa  to  ure, 

That  your  thuoderbolls  swept  o'er  the  brine  * 

And  aa  long  as  jod  mui  ehail  look  down  on  the  ware. 

Hie  Ught  of  your  glory  Bhall  shine  1'  ix. — 

Htanzai  on  the  Bailie  of  jVot'orino.  Poems,  p.  Z41. 
f  Another  instance  of  thie  etilhuaiasm  is  preserved  in  the  following  an- 
aodote :— "  When  the  Poet  reached  the  house  of  hk  friend,  Mr.  Gray,  he 
tUTDed  round  aa  the  stepa  of  the  door,  and  dehvcred  a  short  addreu  to  the 
MCot  which  hod  followed  him.  In  the  upper  floor  of  the  house  SMIM 
punters  were  at  work.    One  of  them  was  n  great  admirer  of  the  '  Pleaa- 

'  " — E,'  and  for  years  had  been  distinguishiKi  omonc  his  class  of 

is  effective  singing  of  some  of  Canipbeil's  finest  ballads :  'lie 
Wounded  Hussar,' '  Ye  Mariners  of  En^and,'  <tc  He  felt  much  anxJe^ 
to  be  introduced  to  his  favorite  poet  in  some  way  or  other ;  he  wished  to 
be  able  to  sa;  tliat  be  had  spoken  to  ThomoA  Campbell — but  there  ap- 
peared no  possible  means  of  obtaining  the  iotroduction ;  while  ogam,  be 
aid  Dot  know  what  to  say  if  be  were  introduced.  .  .  He  was  looking  from 
the  upper  window  with  the  others  while  Mr.  Campbell  was  speaking  to 
the  gownsmen.  From  that  elevation  he  surveyed  the  head  end  shouldeiB 
ot  his  idoL  '  And  is  that  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  V  said  he 
to  himselX  '  Does  that  cloak,  falhng  tack,  and  that  black  coat,  superfine 
and  glossy,  and  new,  cover  the  Mnie  shouldera  on  which  the  mantle  irf' 
Poesy  has  descended  1  Is  that  head  the  some  that  has  conceived  and  grran 
birth  to  the  undying  sentiments  of  Tirtue,  naiiaion  and  patriotismt  I 
■bould  like  to  sp^dc  to  him  I'  .  .  In  a  twinkling  dc  painter  was  down 
stairs,  and,  watching  tbe  conclusion  of  tlie  Rector's  address,  said  'I  beg 
your  pardon,  Maistcr  Cawmtll ;  there's  some  drape  o'  pent  faun  dooo  aboou 
ye,  free  the  upper  windows ;  and  I'm  feard  it  11  spoil  your  coat  If  yon 
could  let  me  nave  the  cuat  for  twa  or  three  miuutee,  or  if  ye  could  jolt 
allow  me  when  it's  to  your  back,  I  could  tak  it  oot  in  do  time  wi'  tbia 
drap  turpentine ;   I  broi^l  it  dono  for  the  pnrpme.'      Hr.  Campbell 


es  of  Hope,'  a, 
ae^  for  his  ef 
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^  Nov,  18M. — I  arrived  safe  in  Edinburgh  and  received  from 
Mr.  Wardlaw^  intelligence  that  was  more  agreeable  than  I  ex- 
pected. I  have  seen  Dr.  Campbell,  and  hope  to  see  the  Cap- 
tain to-day.  I  set  out  for  London  to-morrow,  Monday ;  but 
there  is  a  probability  that  I  may  stop  in  Lancashire  for  one  day." 

The  result  of  the  journey  was  very  unfortunate.  By  some 
inexplicable  oversight  or  accident  on  the  way,  he  lost  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money,  which  caused  him  much  inconvenience, 
and  impaired  his  health.  Under  this  depressing  influence,  he 
writes : — "  I  can  hardly  wield  a  pen,  the  journey  from  Edin- 
burgh almost  killed  me — for  I  had  contracted  a  severe  addition 
to  my  cold ;  and  several  times  I  was  carried  out  of  the  stage 
into  the  inn.  My  cough,  on  my  arrival  here  on  Wednesday 
evening,  had  settled  alarmingly  on  my  chest ;  and,  until  yester- 
day evening,  I  was  very  ill  indeed.  To-day  I  am  better ;  but 
the  Doctor  thinks  it  possible  that  I  may  be  confined  to  my 
room  for  most  of  the  winter.  With  sufficient  care  and  confine- 
ment, however,  he  says  all  may  yet  do  well." 

*  «r  «  «  Ik  « 

"  Dec,  Zd, — I  still  labor  under  some  indisposition  ;  but  my 
heart  is  raised  within  me  at  reading  the  animating  account  of 
the  meeting  and  speeches  of  my  young  constituents.  Colbum 
has  also  taken  up  the  new  plan  of  our  annual  intended  publi- 
cationf  with  the  most  sangidne  and  eager  spirit,  and  I  still  look 
to  things  going  on  well." 

To  the  President  of  the  Students'  Committee,  he  writes  :— 

"  Dec,  5th, — I  have  received  your  copy  of  the  Petition  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners.    .    ,    .    The  description  of  your  meeting 

thanked  the  painter  for  his  kind  attention ;  and  allowing  him  to  take  the 
paint  out  of  the  cloth  while  the  coat  was  on  his  back,  talked  frcdy  to  him 
all  the  time,  and  discovered  he  had  a  man  to  talk  with  that  knew  some- 
thing. The  consequence  waa»  that  during  Mr.  Campbell  s  stay  he  frequently 
singled  out  this  workman,  and  gratified  him  with  a  conversation  on  the  ao- 
▼anoement  or  retrogression  of  comfort  among  the  working  classes  in  that 
town.  The  painter  was  well  qualified  to  answer  all  his  inquiries  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  working  people  of  Glasgow ;  an  advantage  which  the 
new  Lord  Rector  readily  availed  himself  of^  but  never  suspected  the  means 
by  which  acquaintancc^p  with  his  new  friend  had  been  originated" — JU- 
fnini^cence*  of  a  Student. 

*  David  Wardlaw,  Esq.,  his  friend  and  legal  adviser  in  Edinburgh. 

f  In  concert  with  the  elder  students  Oampbell  had  projected  a  GlcMitical 
Encyelopcedia  ;  but  the  work  here  alluded  to  may  have  beefi  of  a  diflbr- 
entlDDa 
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was  quite  electrifying.     I  am  poeitiTely  proud  of  you :  only  be 
temperate,  my  dear  boys,  and  the  dxy  will  be  oun." 

The  duly  reports  whidi  now  reached  him,  were  all  of  a  gnr 
tifying  nature ;  and,  with  improving  health  and  spirita,  the  Lonl 
Rector  thus  announoes  his  convaleecence : — 

■  LoNDOH,  Dtcfiabf  16, 18R. 
".  .  .1  feel  myself  decidedly  mending :  the  pain  that 
annoyed  me  so  much  ia  gone ;  and  my  Hver  uiows  symptoms 
of  having^  yielded  to  medicine.  A  fine  symptom  of  my  amend- 
meot  is,  that  I  have  been  able  to  write  some  Tereas  on  NaTarino.* 
ITiey  are  snch  a  rumble-tumble  concern,  that  I  will  not  show  my 
dotage  so  feirly  set  in,  as  to  send  yon  a  copy  of  them.  No— 
but  to  be  able  to  turn  a  line  in  any  wiq',  is  a  novelty  to  me,  aad 
the  recovery  of  a  faculty  which  1  had  lost  for  these  laet  aix 
months.  My  inpine,  as  the  Scotch  call  their  genius,  is  not  oer- 
tainly  reinspired  to  any  veiy  high  pitch — to  jndge  by  my  Hb- 
varino  stuff.     But  it  is  much  for  me  to  hav«  the  lieart  to  write 

"My  darling  boya  of  Glasgow  have  commenced  a  subeerip- 
tion  for  a  fiill-TengUi  portrait  of  me  by  the  President  of  the  ILA., 
to  be  placed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  museum.  Poor  feUows; 
they  were  so  simple  as  much  to  miscalculale  Sir  Thomas's  pticM. 
One  of  them  was  deputed  to  call  on  me  here ;  and  I  could  not 
but  observe  that  his  heart  had  been  damped  at  hearing  (rf  the 
fiOOi. !  But  he  said — '  Well,  if  we  shonld  pledge  our  gowns  at 
the  end  of  the  Session,  we  will  make  it  up  I '  I  instantly  let 
them  know  that  1  had  too  much  regard  for  them  to  suffer  sudt 
a  sum  to  be  raised.  A  hundred  gnineas,  howevw,  have  been 
raised,  and  more  might  be.  After  much  distraction,  between 
my  dblike  to  let  the  dear  boys  part  with  their  money,  and  un- 
willingness to  let  them  be  mortified  in  what  their  pride  is  set 
upon,  I  called  on  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  He  behaved  most  admirably; 
and  made  me  three  offers — either  to  do  a  (hll-Iength  portrut  at 
half  his  price,  or  to  do  the  best  for  ISO  guineas,  and  get  the 
drapery  fiuished  by  another  for  60  more ;  or,  to  get  him  to  oopv 
his  head  and  bust  in  Thomson's  picture,  and  finnb  a  full-length 
for  120  guineas.  Nothing  could  be  more  generous;  and  t&t, 
too,  when  he  is  decUning  many  engagemenia  at  full  price. 

"T.O." 


•  Pbenw  page  S41,  Bd.  184S. 
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^^Dec.  22d, — I  have  received  your  kind  letter,  together  with 
the  Students'  Petition  and  its  eight  hundred  signatures.  I  will 
deliver  the  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  moment  he  is  come  to 
town.  I  need  not  say  what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  it  so  ably 
drawn  up,  and  to  look  back  on  the  manly  conduct  of  my  con- 
stituents at  their  public  meeting.  I  think  the  committee  was 
right  in  not  risking  the  possible  evils  of  delay  by  waiting  for 
additional  signatures.  The  very  reluctance  of  a  timid  minority 
to  sign  the  appeal,  is  a  powerhil  though  indirect  argument  in 
proof  of  the  influence  of  the  professors,  and  the  absence  of  those 
gentlemen  may  thus  contribute  to  our  success — like  that  of 
Achilles  to  the  interest  of  the  Ihad ;  though  I  cannot  compli- 
ment our  non-subscribers  for  resembling  Achilles  in  any  other 
point  of  view.  I  am  neither  pleased,  nor  surprised,  at  what 
you  tell  me  of  the  Faculty  refusing  you  a  copy  of  the  records 
respecting  the  rights  of  rectorship ;  but  you  may  assure  my  con- 
stituents, that  copies  shall"  be  procured  for  you  of  everj  paper 
that  is  just  and  necessary  for  the  students  to  peruse. 

*^  I  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  my  health  since  I  left 
Glasgow.  After  a  half  recovery,  I  had  a  relapse ;  and  this  is  the 
(third)  day  that  I  have  been  confined  to  my  room,  with  as  severe 
pain  and  sickness  as  ever  depressed  and  tried  my  patience.  My 
physicians  have  forbidden  me  to  apply  to  my  usual  studies  for 
an  indefinite  time.  The  thought  of  discontinuing  for  the  present 
my  letters  to  the  students  of  Glasgow,  annoys  me ;  but  in  gen- 
eral, I  console  myself  with  thinking  that  my  dear  constituents 
will  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  ...  In  the  meantime — rogue 
as  you  are,  and  Oanningite  as  you  were — ^you  shall  never  escape 
the  sharp-sighted  regard  of  T.  C." 

«  «  «  *  «r 

'*  Dec.  29th, — ^I  was  really  so  beset  with  sickness  and  bad 
spirits,  that  I  was  reluctant  to  trouble  you  with  the  postage  of 
a  letter,  and  none  of  my  frank-giving  mends  were  in  the  way. 
I  am  now,  however,  greatly  better — and  am  putting  things  into 
such  a  train  of  economy  at  home,  that  I  am  likely  to  weather 
through  all  the  effects  of  my  losses.  The  greatest  loss — which 
was  that  of  all  the  money  I  was  taking  to  London  to  defray  the 
new  plates  for  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,' — I  lost  through  my 
own  fatal  carelessness — scarcely  palliated  even  by  the  state  of 
sickness  I  was  in.  I  have  nobody  to  blame  but  myself — and 
myself  I  have  blamed  and  fi:etted  at,  till  I  think  I  have  done 
penance  enough — I  should  not  mention  a  matter  which  will 
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umoy  your  friendlj-  heart,  if  I  had  Dot  b>!<ai  obliged  w  i  iiiiiiw 
it  to  others,  in  a  nav  tbat  makes  it  like'r  to  a>iiK  &>  7>3r  <k' 
from  their  report.  I  am  now  a  va«t  (l«il  b^u^t — I  'jost,  idt 
dearest  sister,  that  yoQr  health  continn^  lohraUi:.  I  Km  happr 
to  say  that  Matilda  is  as  well  as  usual,  and  that  Thomas  is  ia  bo 
respect  worse. — Your  ever  affectionate  brother, 

'■  T.  Campbell." 


A  new  edition  of  his  Poenu,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  twea^- 
eight  yean,  bad  reverted  to  the  AatLor,  is  thus  aoDouoced  in 

another  letter  to  Mr.  Gray : — 

"  Loxsov.  January  SS,  18i& 
"  This  is  the  first  day  for  a  long  time  past  that  I  har* 
felt  myself  in  the  tune  to  write  a  letter.  Besidea  a  relapse  of 
<xAA,  I  have  had  more  unessiDesa  about  the  stato  of  my  afiain, 
for  some  weeks  past,  than  during  almost  any  period  of  my  life; 
but  a  very  favorable  crisis  in  our  concern  took  place  yesterday. 
...  I  expect  to  have  my  whole  Poema  out  in  a  half-guinea 
single  volume,  of  300  pages  and  eight  plates,  iDcluding  a  head 
engraved  from  Lawrence's  oil  painting. j  and  by  this  edition  I 
trust  to  commence  clearing  off  all  my  embarrasaments.  .  .  . 
My  legacy  property  in  Edinburgh  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees  who 
will  not  come  forward  with  any  explicit  account  of  its  amount. 
.  .  .  Some  of  my  friends  have  at  last  interfered  so  far  u 
to  remonstrate  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  It  is  to  the  anxiety  I 
have  felt  about  those  two  matters,  which  so  momentously  affect 
my  circumstances,  tbat  I  attribute  the  bad  health  I  have  bsd 
since  my  return  home.  ...  I  trust  the  students  received 
the  tidings  which  I  communicated  to  them  through  Wood  and 
Tennent,*  that  I  had  received  a  promise  from  Lord  Aberdeen, 
their  petition  should  meet  with  all  possible  attention.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  dear  boys  at  a  Lawrence  full-lengtb,  was  so  over- 
great  a  mark  of  their  kindness  to  me,  that  I  take  blame  to 
myself  for  not  having  sooner  discouraged  the  idea.  At  the  ume 
lime,  it  was  a  subject  of  dehcacy  for  me  to  speak  of  it  at  all. 
Blair  has  been  here,  and  so  has  Knowles ;  \  the  comedy,  I  tmit, 
will  be  successful.     We  are  all  in  a  state  of  strange  expectation 

*  Dr.  Ralstoo  Wood  sod  Jolm  Tennent,  Esq^  rounders  and 
the  Carnal  Club. 

t  Mr.  Sbendan  Ennrlei,  tbe  papolar  drunatk  Mitlnr,  of  i 
ter  and  abilitu*  the  Port  had  fomwd  a  high  fwtiroat* 
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here:  very  favorable  rumors,  however,  are  current  as  to  the 
staunch  intentions  of  the  Liberals  to  stand  by  each  other.  If 
they  do  so,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there  can  be 
got  up,  for  even  a  few  weeks,  a  Tory  cabinet.  Lord  Holland  is, 
unfortunately,  very  ill.  T.  O." 

•  «r  *  *  * 

At  the  preceding  date,  the  health  of  Mrs.  Campbell  had  be- 
come visibly  impaired.  The  Poet's  interest  in  public  affairs  was 
now  absorbed  by  private  anxieties,  which,  though  occasionally 
relieved  by  hopes  of  recovery,  darken  all  the  correspondence  of 
this  period.  The  following  short  extracts  from  his  letters  will 
serve  as  a  diary  of  the  malady  and  its  fatal  progress : — 

"  Feb,  2Qth, — I  have  only  late  last  night  sent  my  fourth  let- 
ter to  the  students  of  Glasgow  to  press.  I  have  been  so  inces- 
santly worried  with  occupations,  that  I  have  neither  had  time 
to  thank  you  nor  to  write  to  Mrs.  Arkwright  about  the  *  Brave 
Roland ;'  though  it  would  only  be  a  due  attention  to  my  own 
interests,  to  look  afLer  the  music  she  has  set  my  words  to.  My 
time  is  further  engrossed  by  the  new  business  of  housekeeping ; 
for  Mrs.  Campbell  has  been  ten  days  confined  to  her  room — 
almost  bed,  with  a  cough,  feverish  pulse,  and  no  appetite.  Dr. 
Gooch  attends  her." 

«  *  *  *  «r 

"  J/arcA  17 /A. — Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  copy  of  Al- 
ma.— I  beg  you  at  the  same  time  to  pardon  me  for  not  being 
able  to  offer  you  any  remarks  upon  it,  as  my  mind  and  time 
are  engrossed  by  the  painful  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Campbell's 
being  still  seriously,  though  now,  I  thank  God,  no  longer  alarm- 
ingly ill.  I  am  obliged  to  be  her  sick-nurse,  and  have  not  stirred 
for  weeks,  more  than  three  yards  beyond  my  own  door.^' 

*  *  •  «  * 

'*  March  IBth, — ^I  have  a  million  of  cares  upon  me — being  at 
once  my  own  housekeeper  and  Matilda's  sick-nurse.  She  con- 
tinues very  weak,  and  is  reduced  to  a  skeleton ;  but  still  Dr. 
€k)och  says  there  is  no  room  for  alarm.  ...  I  dare  not  leave 
my  own  house  for  five  minutes,  except  when  something  is  re- 
quired for  Matilda,  that  servants  cannot  be  trusted  to  purchase.'* 
It  %  m  m  % 

^^  March  29fA.— The  hand  of  affliction  is  laid 

heavily  upon  me  in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  illness,  which 
of  late  was  alarming ;  and,  though  somewhat  alleviated,  is  still 
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the  Buljeot  of  fearful  uneasiness.  Dr.  Gooch  aod  tli«  otlier 
doctora,  who  were  called  to  a  conBultatioa,  are  agreed  that  thare 
IB  no  disease  but  debility,  aud  want  of  power  to  rail;  after  a 
bad  cold. 

"  I  bare  two  nniBea  and  a  housekeeper,  besides  the  uaual 
Berniiita ;  yet  this  does  not  give  me  a  moment's  repose  of  mind 
in  the  day  for  study ;  but  after  watching  my  poor  wife,  or  going 
errands  with  which  the  servants  cannot  be  trusted,  I  get  into 
my  library  at  ten  at  night,  and  before  morning  try  to  finish  my 
heavy  arrears  with  the  '  New  Monthly,' — My  Poems  are  to  lie 
out  in  April.  I  trust  you  will  persuade  my  'brother  stationers' 
to  take  a  good  lot  of  the  copies  for  Olaegow.  If  I  go  oa  with 
my  Letters,  and  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  anxiety  and 
study,  I  flball  be  able  to  finish,  ere  very  long,  a  complete  and 
succinct  history  of  Classic  Literature.  .  .  .  Having  to  answer 
incessant  calls  for  notes  and  inquiries  about  Mrs.  C,  I  conclude 
in  haste,  as  she  has  just  awakened  and  is  anvous  to  see  me. 
God  bless  you  and  youis.  T.  C." 

*  «  *  *  * 

"  Sttnda!/ .Evening,  Aj»il  4th. — Matilda  is  not  better,  but 
rather  worse,  and  not  capable  of  being  removed  to  Hampstead. 
I  have  BBt  up  with  her  these  two  nights  past  I  am  as  worn 
out  and  agitated  as  one  can  be  ;  but  I  need  not  afSict  yon  with 
an  account  of  my  sufferings." 

"MaySih. —  ....  Uy  blindness  is  eo  much  better  that 
I  can  read  and  write,  though  obliged  to  advance  one  degree  of 
hge  in  the  focus  of  my  spectacles.  .  .  ,  The  alarm  about  Ma- 
tuda  ia  gone  by.  Dr.  Gooch  says  that,  in  point  of  ultimate 
hope,  her  case  is  the  same  as  ever ;  but  the  symptoms,  which 
her  uater  pronounced  to  be  the  commencement  of  her  dissolu- 
tion, have  not  proved  to  be  such.  Dr.  Gooob  aaya  the  moribund 
symptoms  are  neither  begun,  nor  likely  to  begin  soon.  .  .  I 
therefore  slept  soundly  last  night.  But  there  ia  still  a  mystery 
in  this  case.  .  .  .  The  result  must  be  waited  for  with  re- 
ugnation.     ..." 

«  •  «  *  • 

"  I  am  forcing  myself  to  study  and  hope  to  succeed.  This 
morning  1  have  been  able  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Principal  of 
Glasgow  on  College  business.  I  trust  before  my  Rectordiip  is 
out,  to  distingu^  it  by  a  real  benefit  to  the  UniverMty — Uial 
is,  to  get  all  the  new  publications  for  the  College  library,  Goi«a 
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of  which  the  law  awards  to  it,  but  which  the  booksellers  con- 
trive to  keep  back.  The  trade,  I  believe,  owes  us  thousands  of 
volumes  for  which  they  have  charged  the  poor  authors,  but 
never  accounted  to  us.  I  have  also  hopes  of  getting  the 
Faculty  to  co-operate  with  me  in  the  scheme  of  endowing  Col- 
lege tutorships ;  and  thus  uniting  the  advantages  both  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  university  systems.  T.  C." 

The  preceding  letter  was  no  sooner  despatched,  than  fatal 
symptoms  made  their  appearance ;  and  two  days  afterwards  the 
calamity  was  thus  announced  : — 

*'  Saturday^  May  10th, — Alas !  my  dear  Gray,  all  is  over 
with  my  poor  Matilda  I  She  expired  yesterday  afternoon  about 
five  with — thanks  to  Almighty  Mercy  I — very  little  apparent 
pidn.     .     .        Your  affectionate  cousin,  T.  C." 

«  *  *  *  * 

"  May  Ibth, —  ....  I  am  alone  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  shall 
need  to  be  sometime  alone — prostrated  in  heart  before  that 
Great  Being,  who  can  alone  forgive  my  errors  ;  and  in  address- 
ing whom,  alone,  I  can  frame  resolutions  in  my  heart,  to  make 
my  remaining  Ufe  as  pure  as  nature's  infirmities  may  permit  a 
soul  to  be,  that  believes  in  His  existence,  and  goodness,  and 
mercy.   .   .  T.  C." 

^^  May  \%th, —  ....  I  have  gone  through  a  melancholy 
task  in  searching  poor  Matilda's  repositories.  What  sensations 
a  knot  of  ribbon  or  a  lace  cap  can  now  excite !  But  a  truce  to 
reflections  that  can  do  no  good.  I  did  not  think  I  had  been 
made  of  such  shivering  stuflf.    .    .   . '' 

«  *  *  «  * 

Of  the  numerous  letters*  addressed  to  Campbell  on  this  mel- 
ancholy occasion,  none  was  more  acceptable  than  the  following, 
from  a  lady  whose  friendly  sympathy  had  cheered  him  in  every 
variety  of  fortune : — 

*'NxwBATTLi  Abbey,  May  18,  1828. 

*'Mt   DBAB,   dear  FRIUfD, 

**  This  moming  brought  me  yours,  and  my  astonishment  and  sorrow 
were  more  than  I  can  express.    The  end  of  your  last  kind  letter  had  satis- 

*  Among  those  whose  daQy  visits  consoled  and  supported  him  under 
the  pressure  of  his  bereavementi  Campbell  mentions,  in  particular,  the 
names  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dillon,  Oolonel — now  G^eral — DAguilar,  ap4 
Oeneml  Pep^. 
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fied  me  that  the  phyaickn  felt  do  sUim.    Ak«  I  too  well  do  I  know  mil 

"■ "-rio^  jqu  must  h«Te  endured.  .  .  ,  .  Our  truest,  most  affectionale 

/  ia  nith  joa    Mr.  S and  M could  not,  would  not  lot 

aeXvea  believe  it — so  lately  it  eeema  eioce,  in  ■ppBrent  healtli  and 

aerful  eajetj,  we  saw  her  I    But  oh,  my  friend,  bow  mercifully  has 
eaven  dealt  with  her  and  with  you,  to  be  (pored  the  sight  and  the 
agcraj  I    Few  are  »  bTored  ;  and  the  lively  picture  jou  give  or  sweet- 
ness  and  calnuieB» — and.  I  murt  say,  of  devoted  fondness—coonot  but  re- 
main a  balm  cm  your  mind  for  ever.  .  .  .  ." 

'  It  is  for  your  health  I  now  fear.  If  you  could  but  change  the  scene 
tat  some  weeks,  and  not,  when  all  ia  over,  be  allowed  to  fall  back  upoa 
younelt  I  entreat  you  to  do  it.  1  know  also  the  exertions  you  wiU  toake 
to  hide  the  aching  heart ;  but,  imleas  some  cdbrts  be  made  to  vary  the 
thoughts,  your  spirits  will  sink.  Suiely,  kind  friends  will  see  this,  and 
force  you. — Grateful  thanks  for  your  writing  yourself:  nothing  could  have 
given  us  anv  comfot ;  and  your  letter  is  the  best— (or  it  diows  eve^  fed- 
mg  ia  what  it  ought  to  be — deep  thankfuhieea  for  mercic^  and  afflit^um 
•ofleDed  by  reaignatioD.  .  .  .  Heaven  bless  you  I  W.  D.  S ." 


Tlie  feelings  Awakened  by  this  calamity,  &nd  which  are  freely 
poured  forth  in  his  more  private  letters,  are  too  eacred  to  be 
quoted  at  full  length  ;  but  I  tniBt  no  chaige  of  indelicacy  will 
be  incurred  by  admitting  a  few  short  extracts  from  those  ad- 
dressed to  his  own  family  : — 

"  2£ay  25(A. — I  cannot  very  well  describe  to  you  tbe  state 
I  am  in — for  it  changes  according  to  accidente  ...  At  times, 
the  sight  of  a  knot  of  ribbon,  or  a  trinket,  that  belonged  to  my 
poor  Matilda,  onmana  me,  and  makes  me  weep  for  hours.  But, 
altogether,  I  am  too  mature  in  life,  and  too  much  master  of 
myself  and — I  trust  I  may  say,  without  your  censure — too  well 
poesesaed  of  a  pure  conscience,  to  be  abandoned  to  unavailing 
despondency.  I  wish  to  make  tbe  rest  of  my  life  as  useful  to 
society,  and  as  honorable  as  my  limited  faculties  will  permit . . . 
And  I  think  this  is  honoring  my  dear  Matilda's  memory  in  a 
more  manly  and  decent  manner,  than  if  I  were  to  waste  myself 
to  tax  the  sympathy  of  my  friends,  by  nursing  to  eicess  those 
pangs  of  separation  from  the  companion  of  half  my  life,  which, 
from  tbe  nature  of  things,  may  well  be  conceived  to  vibrata 
deeply  enough  through  my  heart. 

"  I  shall  soon  be  able,  I  trust,  to  resume  my  studies 

I  shall  repair  to  Ricbmond  with  my  dear  boy,  who,  I  thank 
God,  grows  more  companionable,  and  prefers  my  society  to  that 
of  any  one  else.  I  am  not  without  some  uneasiness  about  the 
preaent  state  of  my  affurs.  I  say  preient,  for  tho  difBcnlty 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  last  long.  ...  T.  C." 
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**  May  26  <A. — I  have  transmitted  to  you,  my  dearest  sister, 
a  box  which  contains  the  following  articles.*  You  will  see  that 
I  have  made  a  change  in  the  cQsposition  of  those  keepsakes 
which  I  designed  for  habella  and  Mizabeth ;  but  the  change  is 
not  for  the  worse.  When  I  looked  at  the  Berlin  black  raetal 
necklace,  it  was  not,  God  knows,  its  intrinsic  value — for  that  is 
not  much — that  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  tearing  a  string  from 
my  heart  to  part  with  it ;  but  the  remembrance  that  my  poor 
Matilda  had  kissed  me  so  often,  and  ao  tenderly,  when  she  put  it 
round  her  neck,  and  thought  it  so  good  a  mark  of  my  taste,  in 
knowing  what  would  please  her  elegant  taste,  to  have  brought  it 
home  to  her  from  Berlin.  Again,  it  is  better  not  to  give  any 
of  you  things  so  small  in  value,  that  need  to  be  remembered 
witn  a  promise  to  leave  them  to  me  in  your  will.  I  have  nearly 
the  same  feeling  with  respect  to  the  black,  sweet-scented,  wood- 
en necklace,  which  General  Pep6  presented  to  my  wife.  It  is 
in  fact  of  little  intrinsic  value ;  but  she  always  wore  it  when 
the  good  and  gallant  patriot  came  to  see  us ;  and  it  gives  me 
a  melancholy  pleasure  to  show  the  excellent  man  (who  has  shed 
tears  with  me  over  her  memory,)  that  I  reUin  this  trifle  in  my 
possession.  .  .  ." 

^  I  have  had  a  trving  day  in  going  over  these  repositories  a 
second  time ;  the  sight  of  every  riUbon  has  brought  herself — 
her  very  self — before  me,  and  I  am  overcome  with  weeping. . . . 
But  I  bear  up  with  fortitude.  I  trust  a  little  of  the  country  air 
will  restore  my  health,  as  well  as  that  of  my  dear  boy,  who  is 
growing  companionable,  and  getting  if  possible  every  day  more 
necessary  to  my  existence.  ...  T.  0.** 


^^June  2^th, — I  ought  long  ago,  my  dearest  sister,  to  have 
acknowledged  your  last  kind  letter ;  but  I  have  been  uncom- 
monly busy,  and  oppressed  with  indisposition,  partly  owing 
to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  i  ou  seem  to  have  to- 
tally mistaken  me  respecting  my  going  to  Scotland.  I  never 
meant  to  leave  England,  permanently,  but  only  projected  a 
temporary  visit ;  and  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  involved  state 
of  the  Magazine,  and  of  affairs  in  general,  forbids  me  from  an- 
ticipating that  I  shall  be  able  to  go  northward  before  September 
or  October.    At  that  time,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  explain, 

*  Various  dresBBs,  fdra^  laoQp,  v^  dpak^  bonnets,  <fca  The  ktter  is 
addressed  to  his  eldest  sister. 
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I  shall  not  bring  Thomas  with  me.  In  the  meantime,  having 
mSend  much  for  a  fortnight  past,  I  am  on  the  ere  of  getting 
into  the  countiy,  in  order  to  breathe  more  ireelf ,  Mid  to  be  rid 
of  0x9  constant  fever  of  bofiinees.  ...  I  have  placed  Thomas* 

to  bis  and  to  my  own  satia&otion When  I  recover  my 

streDffth — which,  I  lament  to  say,  is  a  good  deal  reduced — I 
8h4dl  nave  th9  pleasure  of  wriUng  U>  you.  T.  C." 


On  his  r«tmn  from  B«th — to  which  he  had  been  called  for 
Hm  porfomuuKs  of  another  melanoholy  office — he  writes : — 

*'JtUy  7A.  ...  I  implore  you,  my  dear  Qray,  to  do  what- 
ever seems  most  fitting  to  yourself,  as  to  the  medals.f  I  am 
really  incapable  of  tbioking  much  oa  any  subject  This  Bath 
jouraey  has  left  me  exhnuGted,  almost  to  ioanition.  ...  I  un- 
derwent the  itrongeat  aptation  on  receiving  news  of  my  sister- 
in-law's  death  ;  and  I  was  shocked  that  I  received  no  conmiuni- 
catdon  of  it,  directly,  &om  the  family,  but  only  at  second-hand, 

from  a  cousin,  who  was  asked  to  go  as  chief  mourner 

Whether  this  was  meant  for  rudeness,  or  delicacy,  I  know  not; 
but  I  obeyed  the  better  impulse  of  my  heart,  and  went,  uninvited, 
to  the  survivors,  who  were  very  desolatt?,  and  assured  me  that 
Uiey  felt  my  coming  to  be  a  kindness,  but  that  they  had  feared 
to  send  for  me,  in  case  I  might  dishke  such  a  journey.  So  far, 
all  was  well ;  but  there  was  a  picture  of  Matilda,  in  their  drawing- 
room,  whicli  affected  me  dreadfiilly  amidst  the  sobe  and  laraen- 
tations  of  the  last  remaining  sisters  of  the  family.  ...  I  bad 
not  slept  a  wink  all  night  on  going  down ;  and  returning  by 
neit  night's  coach,  I  had  scarcely  more  repose. 

"  At  the  service  itself— or,  at  least,  on  the  way  to  it — ^I  had  a 
narrow  escape  with  others,  in  the  flrst-mouniin?-coacb,  from 
being  ourselves  made  the  subjects  of  a  funeral ;  for  the  under- 
taker bad  put  in  a  wild,  unbroken  horse,  that  began  to  kick  and 
plunge.  Our  danger  was  imminent;  but  the  bystanders  hap- 
pily secured  him,  till  we  made  a  desperate  jump  out  of  the 
coach,  before  it  was  upset.  ...  I  thought  I  sbonld  not  have 
been  able  to  vnte  so  mucb,  God  bless  you :  so  prays  your 
weary  and  afflicted,  but  affectionate  friend,  T.  C." 
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From  the  above  date  his  time  and  attention  were  given,  al- 
most exclusively,  to  the  business  of  the  College.  To  Mr.  John 
Tennent,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Students,  he  writes  as 
follows : — 

*'  10,  Sethouk-stkeet,  October  23,  1828. 

"  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  whether  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners have  made  any  motion  with  regard  to  your  petition,  I 
have  to  state  that  I  had  an  interview  but  lately  with  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  on  that  subject,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  ad- 
justment of  everything  regarding  the  Scotch  Universities  is  now 
under  the  deliberation  of  the  Koyal  Commissioners  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  that  their  decision  was  expected  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  Any  present  interference,  I  imagine,  would  be  at- 
tended with  no  good.  As  Lord  Aberdeen  is  personally  a  most 
honorable  man,  I  believe  impUcitly  that  his  lordship^s  full  per- 
suasion is,  that  the  changes,  whatever  they  may  be,  recommend- 
ed by  the  Edinburgh  Board  of  Commission,  will  be  forthwith 
ordained  as  law — and  his  lordship  ought  to  know  better  than  I. 
If,  nevertheless,  there  shall  be  any  encroachments  made  on  the 
rights  of  students,  or  professors^  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
such  encroachments  might  still  be  successfully  resisted  by 
broaching  the  matter  in  parliament.  I  shall,  at  all  events,  be 
much  astonished  if  the  Comjnissioners  decide  on  anything  be- 
fore the  term  of  your  next  election.  ...  In  general  terms,  I 
certainly  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  forbearance  from  any 
appearance  of  strong,*  or  at  least  divided  excitement.  .  .  I 
trust  I  need  not  declare  that  my  affection  for  the  students  of 
Glasgow  does  not  depend  on  my  bearing  a  title.  Theirs  I  am, 
and  shall  be,  in  my  affections,  whatever  relation  I  bear  to  them. 
You  ask  me  if  I  could  come  down  in  the  event  of  a  re-election  ? 
Yes,  surely :  but,  mark  me,  I  deprecate  this  answer  being  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  an  appUcation.  T.  C* 

By  this  time  the  students  had  resolved  to  give  permanent 
iclat  to  the  rectorship  of  Campbell,  by  electing  him  for  the  third 
time.  Of  this  honor,  the  highest  Uiat  could  be  conferred,  no 
instance  had  occurred  for  a  century ;  and  in  reply  to  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  this  grand  object^  Campbell  thus  expressed 
himself: — 

«  London,  October  25, 1828. 

"...  I  have  answered  the  question  put  by  you,  I  sup- 
pose, authorized  by  the  Committee,  whether  I  could  appear  at 
my  post  in  Glasgow,  in  the  event  of  being  re-elected  ?    I  must 
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own  that  I  hesitated  wbst  to  say.  The  rumor  ia  all  abroad  that 
the  students  intend  to  re-eiect  me  ;  and  here  is  something  lik« 
a  demi-ofEciol  question  as  to  my  compliance.  But  this  matter 
has  yet  to  be  decided ;  and  my  Baying  yea  to  the  question,  may 
be  construed  into  canvsssing  for,  or  seeking  the  honor ;  and  in 
that  light  I  should  by  no  means  wish  to  stand.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  felt  it  my  bounden  duty  not  to  keep  you  in  bua- 
pense  as  to  the  fact  that,  if  re-elected,  1  should  be  at  your  call, 
and  that  promptly.  I  have  now  to  tell  you  what  may  seem 
strange  even  to  some  of  you  ;  but  which  is  nevertheless  a  mat- 
ter of  tlie  purest  fact,  and  which,  I  assure  you,  I  express  with 
humility,  although  it  may  sound  like  arrogance.  If  re-elected, 
either  unanimously  or  with  an  approach  to  unanimity,  I  should 
accept  the  office  timply  and  substantially  from  my  regard  for 
the  atudenti  nf  OlaiffOw  ;  and  not  from  ambitioniug  the  honor 
of  a  title.  Of  that,  however,  I  have  had  as  much  as  my  pride 
coold  crave  :  you  have  given  me  testimonies*  of  regard  that 
will  serve  my  Ufe  with  gratification  as  lon^  as  its  spark  endures," 

"In  the  diaracter  ofyour  Jriend,  Students  of  Glasgow,  I  de- 
sire only  to  prove  to  you  my  fiiendship  ;  and  therefore,  if  I  can 
be  of  any  use  to  you,  1  will  come  to  you  in  any  capacity  ia 
which  you  choose  to  invite  me, — as  jour  Rector,  or  as  your 
umple  adviser. 

"  I  always  thought  from  the  beginning  of  this  great  crisis — 
the  Visitation — that  until  its  end,  there  can  be  nothing  more 
important  for  the  students  of  Glasgow,  than  to  have  a  liector 
animated  with  a  devoted  and  determined  spirit  in  their  cause. 
Have  you  a  man  of  this  kind  to  put  in  my  place )  If  you  have 
— do  not  suppose  I  speak  ironicaJly — I  shall  call  upon  you  with 
joy,  and  zeal,  to  elect  him.  If  you  are  satisfied,  I  shall  not 
merely  be  satisfied,  but  really  (excuse  my  plainness  of  expression) 
pleased  to  escape  the  &tigue  of  the  journey. 

"Allow  me  to  trace  to  you  the  course  of  my  own  thoughts 
on  this  subject.  From  the  beginning,  I  felt  persuaded  that  my 
continuance  in  office  would  be  likely,  during  this  crisis,  to  be  of 
use  to  you ;  and,  therefore,  I  never  contradicted  the  rumor  afloat 
about  a  tMrd  intended  election.  But  late  in  this  summer,  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  made  me  anticipate,  what  will  still 
be  the  lact,  great  personal  inconvenience,  and  a  mehincholy  trial 


WW  tlii*  prMioos  heir-loan  wu  at  a  dinner,  given  bj  the  Poet  to  Princa 
Cwtoryikf  Mid  Lord  Dndley  0.  Stout 
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of  my  fortitude,  after  the  loss  I  have  sustained,  in  facing  Glasgow 
this  winter.  I  thought  to  myself,  this  third  proposed  election  will 
be  a  novelty  ;  it  may  produce  discord ;  it  may  put  an  inglorious 
termination  to  a  connexion  between  my  constituents  and  myself 
which  has  not  sunk  them  in  the  world's  estimation,  and  has 
raised  me  higher  in  its  opinion.  I  had  therefore  seriously  de- 
termined to  write  to  the  students  in  Glasgow — ^imploring  them 
not  to  be  offended  with  my  anticipating  the  refusal  of  a  yet  un- 
<^ered  honor,  but  begging  them  to  accept  of  my  resignation 
next  month,  without  thoughts  of  re-election.  I  slept  and  woke 
vpon  this  resolution,  and  was  about  to  write  to  you,  my  dear 
Secretary  Tennent. 

«  BeUeve,  Ac,  Ac.  T.  C.** 

To  another  friend,  warmly  interested  in  his  re-election,  Camp- 
bell thus  reverts  to  the  question  :-^ 

*  LoNixm,  Kaoffnber  %  1828. 

^ .  .  •  I  have  had  son^e  correspondence  with  one  who 
officially  wrote  to  me,  on  the  part  of  the  students  of  Glasgow, 
and  requested  me  to  say  whether,  if  elected,  I  would  for  the 
third  time  come  down  to  them.  I  hesitated  for  some  time,  but 
at  last  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  dealing  as  frankly  as  possible 
with  the  boys.  I  thought  it  improper  to  keep  them  in  any 
state  of  uncertainty ;  and  I  still  think  that  I  may  be  of  some 
possible  use  to  them ;  and  that,  if  they  wish  for  me,  I  ought  to 
be  for  this  more  at  their  service.  I  need  not  assure  you^  for  I 
think  you  know  my  mind  already  on  the  subject,  that  the  event 
is  nearly  indifferent  to  me  on  any  other  score  than  my  affection 
for  them,  and  my  wish  to  show  them  that  no  cooling  of  our 
mutual  good-will  shall  be^n  on  my  side :  so,  though  it  was 
throwing  myself  a  good  de^  on  their  candor,  I  told  Oiem  that, 
if  elected,  I  should  certainly  come,  and  that  immediately.  If  I 
should  not  be  elected,  I  empower  you  most  strongly  to  assert 
my  right  to  say  that  my  personal  ambition  is  not  disappointed ; 
and  that  if  they  are  satisfied,  so  am  I ;  for  in  that  event  they 
will  have  got  somebody  in  whoni  they  can  confide ;  and  if  so,  I 
shall  be  saved  a  journey,  as  well  as  tae  probability  of  reproach, 
that  I  have  not  meant  and  offered  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
for  them.  If  I  should  be  elected,  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
me  by  that  day's  post  T.  C." 

This  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  students  produced  great 
exdtement    A  strong  oppositioii  was  set  up ;  but  the  stronger 
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the  opposition,  the  more  detenDmed  were  Campbell's  stipporton 
to  carry  tha  re-election ;  imd,  koowing  what  bis  presence  (tmoi^ 
them  &t  Buch  a  moment  would  accomplish,  they  entreated  him 
to  show  hiniseir  once  more  in  the  field.  On  receipt  of  this  invi- 
tation, he  writes : — 

"  Tveaday,  19/A, — ^The  students  of  Glasgow  who  had  given 
me  a  majority  of  rotea  for  the  third  year's  rectorship  are  in  a 
state  of  ferment  at  the  Vice-Rector's  setting  up  Sir  Walter 
Scott  ;*  and  have  sent  for  me  eipresa,  to  come  and  consult  wi^L 
them.     I  am  jUst  setting  off. — Pour  o'clock." 

His  arrival  in  Ola^ow  is  thus  hrieBy  announced  to  his  sis- 
ter : — "  Offer  to  Hr.  Olason  my  best  and  most  grateful  remem- 
brances, for  all  his  ^endly  attention  to  you,  and  his  invitation 
to  me.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that,  as  soon  as  I  can  be  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  sball  make  no  other  roof  than  his  my  home,  where  I 
had  so  much  happiness  in  meeting  him  and  his  enchanting  friend 
Dr.  Chalmers.  But,  really,  I  am  bo  enveloped  in  business  at 
Gla^ow,  that  I  cannot  predict  when  I  sball  be  &ee,  and  whtn 
my  Mends  may  expect  me  in  Edinburgh." 

From  Glasgow  be  was  summoned  to  Edinburgh,  where  his 
sister  lay  dangerously  ill.  In  the  following  letter  to  a  private 
friend,  Uie  state  of  his  mind  and  feelings  is  thus  frankly  dis- 
closed:— 

"EmncBG^  tfaumier  21, 1838. 
"  I  write  to  you  from  beside  the  sick-bed  of  my  poor 
sister  Mary,  whose  late  attack  of  palsy  was  an  aggravation  to 
my  afflictions.  I  am  otherwise  suffering ;  but  I  contrive  to  suf- 
fer so  well,  that  the  world  gives  me  credit  for  being  in  a  state 
of  health  and  cheerfulness.  But,  inwardly,  my  heart  is  bleed- 
ing. Everything  and  every  &oe  in  Gla^ow  is  a  stab  to  my 
recollections  of  £e  past.  I  left  my  son  in  a  very  ticklish  frame 
of  mind  ;  and  I  have  the  prospect  of  not  long  possessing  the 
dearest  and  nearest  of  my  earthly  relatives.  I  left  Glasgow  to 
spend  yesterday  and  to-day  with  her.  ...  I  thank  God  she  is 
somewhat  better;  but  it  is  clesr  she  cannot  endure  very  long. 
Perhaps  I  should  rather  envy  her  than  antidpate  r^ret  for  her 
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lofls.     Yet  I  cannot  but  feel  deeply ;  for  her  friendship  to  me 
has  been  deep,  and  tender,  and  generous. 

"  As  to  the  election,  it  is  yet  to  come — I  believe  on  Tuesday. 
I  was  brought  thither  by  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the /(?ar  of  be- 
ing chargeable  with  moral  fear  and  inconsistency.  I  had  said 
to  the  students,  that  whilst  I  had  life,  I  should  be  ready  to 
serve  them.  They  asked  me,  first,  whether,  if  elected,  I  would 
come  ?  I  disdained  to  send  a  whining  excuse  about  sensations, 
and  scenes,  and  melancholy  recollections,  or  indelicately  to  hint 
at  the  nature  of  my  domestic  calamity ;  and  I  could  say  nothing 
else  than  *  Yea  ;  I  am  ready  to  come,  if  you  think  I  can  do  you 
good  by  coming.'  ....  I  came.  I  told  them  to  reconsider  if 
tbey  ought  still  to  have  me.  They  said  they  were  determined. 
And  was  it  for  me  to  fly  back  from  them,  or  refuse  to  lead  them 
on !  •  .  .  .  All  this  time,  people  talk  to  me  of  the  honor  of  the 
appointment.  I  am  sick  of  the  honor — I  hate  the  honor,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  pageant.  All  that  consoles  and  upholds  Iny 
grief-wrung  heart  is  that  I  have  not  set  an  example  to  young 
men  of  faithlessness  and  cowardice.  .  .  .  God  bless  and  preserve 
you  and  yours.  I  leave  Edinburgh  without  seeing  a  friend  but 
my  two  poor  sisters :  the  third  one,  and  my  other  friends  I  hope 
to  see  when  the  election  is  over.  T.  C." 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  the  election  was  triumphantly  car- 
ried ;  and,  for  the  third  time, — a  rare  and  almost  unprecedent- 
ed honor, — Campbell  found  himself  Lord-Rector  of  his  native 
university.* 

On  his  way  homewards — and  with  his  mind  full  of  "  Univer- 

*  On  bis  third  election  Campbell  thus  addressed  his  constituents : — *^  I 
return  you  my  best  thanks  for  wis  appointment^  as  a  token  of  your  confi- 
dence and  regard  But,  if  I  were  to  tnank  you  for  the  pageantry  and  pub- 
licity of  the  odSice,  I  should  regard  a  sentiment  to  which  my  heart  is  at  this 
moment  an  utter  and  disdainful  stranger.  For  supposing — ^what  is  any- 
thing but  the  case — ^that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  my  life,  I  waa 
mudb  alive  to  vain-glorious  feeling,  still  jour  Rectorship,  honorable  as  it  is 
— if  I  had  been  wiuout  an  afifectionate  mterest  in  my  native  University — 
would  have  been  but  a  sorry  bribe  to  my  most  selfish  calculations.  And 
if  I  had  gone  on  these,  I  could  not  now  have  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
you.  But  I  had  no  selfish  or  ignoble  motives ;  and  for  your  crediting  this 
assertion,  I  palter  not  with  suspicions — I  appeal  to  whatever  is  honorable 
in  your  own  bosomn — and  I  demand  your  belief  No,  gentlemen  I  I  come 
to  you  in  a  frame  of  mind,  not  indeed  crushed,  though  <£astened  by  calam- 
ity ;  but  still  in  a  frame  of  mind  little  ooveting  any  new  sprig  for  my  mere 
vanity,  to  be  interwoven  with  this  crape.* 
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■ity  schemes" — lie  writes  from  the  sest  of  his  generoiu  friend, 
Mr,  Thomson : — 

"Dec.  13th. — After  passing  two  days  in  Edinburgh,  I  pro- 
ceeded southward,  and  reached  the  abode  of  my  dear  old  friend 
Thoinsoi],  of  this  place— in  the  midst  of  his  cotton-printjng 
manufactory.  It  is  a  stately  pile  of  buildings,  irhich  I  am  try- 
ing to  persuade  him  to  turn  into  a  University  1  there  being  room 
enough  for  twenty  lecture  places,  besides  a  common  hall,  and  a 
house  that  would  be  admirably  convenient  for  the  Rector's  resi- 
dence !!.... 

"  Thomson  has  already  got  home  from  the  sculptor  in  Lon- 
don, Baily,  a  marble  bust,  similar  to  the  original  of  which  you 
have  a  cast  in  your  house,  which  he  intends  to  present  to  the 
students  of  Gla^ow,  and  has  authorized  me  to  tell  them  so.  .  .  . 
"T.C."» 


In  commemoration  of  Campbell's  third  election  to  the  Rec- 
torship of  Glasgow,  it  was  proposed  by  the  more  advanced 
students,  and  unanimously  resolved,  to  institute  a  literary  asso- 
riation,  to  be  enUtled  "  The  Campbell  Club."t  To  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  soliciting  the  Rector's 
sanction  to  their  proceedings,  the  following  answer  was  re- 
turned : — 

"  LoMXiM,  March  S,  1829, 

"Mr  Dear  CoNarrrDisTs, 

"  I  beg  you  to  cotamuuicate  to  your  brother  Btudenla, 
who  are  named  in  the  letter  which  I  have  this  moment  re- 
ceived, my  deep  sense  of  the  kindness,  and  honor,  which 
they  intend  to  confer  upon  me,  by  the  institution  of  a  Club 
bearing  my  name.  And  of  course  1  cannot  refuse  to  pve, 
what  you  and  they  are  pleased  to  call,  my  patronage  to  any 
association  of  friends  so  deservedly  possessing  my  regard. 
But  I  will  treat  you  with  that  frankness  and  freedom,  as  well 
as  with  that  unceasing  regard  to  your  Academical  intereata, 
which  I  have  ever  studied  to  make  the  rule  of  my  conduct 
towards  you.  And,  in  considering  the  possible  effects  of  this 
Souety  being  immediately  instituted,  I  must  confidently  own 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  to  John  Richardson,  EtKj. 

f  The  founden  of  thu  Qub  K        '  '     " '  " 

)od,  M.D,  both  prUemen  ol 
greatir  esteemed  by  lb*  Pdei, 
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ihat  I  fear  it  might  stand  in  the  way  of  my  fulfilling  all  the  lit- 
tle good,  which  it  is  my  object  to  effect,  in  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  institution  of  such  a  Society  after  I  have  resigned 
office — ^independent  of  its  proud  gratification  to  my  feelings,  as 
an  unpurchaseable  honor — possibly  may  be  also  of  service  to  the 
general  cause  of  independence  in  the  University ;  and  I  should 
come  down  and  take  my  seat  as  patron — (though  friend 
would  be  a  better  title) — with  still  more  pride  than  as  your 
Rector.  But,  whilst  I  am  Rector,  I  put  it  to  your  good  sense, 
my  dear  young  friends,  whether  it  might  not  at  this  time  leave 
it  liable  to  be  malignantly  said,  that  your  Campbell  is  the  Rec- 
tor, not  of  the  whole  students,  but  of  a  self-elected  Club  !  A 
select  Society  it  ought  to  be ;  but  selection  impHes  rejection ; 
rejection  carries  stings  and  mortification. 

^*  On  my  return,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  shall  have  to  consult  the 
collective  sense  of  the  students,  respecting  what  I  ought  to  do,  or 
not  to  do,  for  their  interests ;  and  I  anticipate  that,  with  my  best 
intentions,  I  shall  be  obliged,  in  giving  them  an  account  of  my 
stewardship,  to  depend  on  their  exercising  candor,  as  well  as  scruti- 
ny, towards  me.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  all  refused 
students  for  the  Club,  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  but  cool 
adherents  to  any  public  measure  which  I  might  propose  as 
Rector ;  and  without  wielding  the  general  body  of  students,  I 
could  do  nothing  officially.  Or  supposing,  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
tells  me  is  the  case  with  himself,  as  lector  of  Aberdeen — it 
should  be  found  advisable  to  take  no  such  step  as  that  of  hold- 
ing a  Rector's  Court,  till  the  Royal  visitation  is  concluded — 
supposing,  I  say,  that  I  had  to  tell  this  to  the  assembled  stu- 
dents— I  anticipate  clearly  what  would  be  said  : — *  Oh,  my  Lord 
has  been  with  nis  Cluhj  and  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  his  oligar- 
chy of  favorites.'  In  the  character  of  ex-Rector,  I  should  care 
not  a  pin  for  such  remarks ;  but,  whilst  Rector,  I  wish  all 
students  who  can  be  at  all  managed,  to  be  brought  by  every 
possible  means  into  coalition  for  two  grand  purposes :  Ist, 
for  deciding,  on  calm  and  friendly  deliberation,  what  steps  I 
ought  to  take  for  the  general  good ;  2dly,  to  settle,  as  far  aa 
the  point  can  be  settled,  what  candidate  is  to  be  my  suc- 
cessor. 

"  Let  me  put  the  case  in  another  light :  the  rejected  candi- 
dates— suppose  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  create  a  new 
Club  \  I  must  either  refuse  with  a  bad  grace,  or  diminish  the 
value  of  our  Club,  by  dividing  myselfl  K  I  were  ox-Rector,  I 
fhould  of  course  feel  pledged  to  the  one,  first  projected,  associ- 
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ation  ;  vhikt  in  office  I  ought  to  liave  no  conclave  of  friendi. 
For  B  moment  it  cannot  enter  into  jour  kind  hearts,  that  Ihun 
told  you  all  thU  from  any  lack  of  affection ;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  feel,  if  possible,  more  attached  to  you  individually,  from 
the  offer ;  and  with  unceasing  regard  I  remain,  my  dear  con- 
stituents, your  friend,  T.  Campbell." 


On  the  eve  of  his  return  to  Glasgow  he  writes : — 

"March  sort, — I  was  preparing,  my  dearcouain,  to  send  yon 
a  jocular  an«wer,  saying  that  a  poor  dependent  relation  darn 
not  refuse  your  hospitality !  Ba^  reperusiog  your  affectionate 
letter,  I  am  induced  to  tell  you,  with  a  feeling  of  seriouBness, 
that  it  will  do  me  much  good  to  be  with  you  in  Glasgow ;  and 
that  I  really  wished,  what  I  half  foresaw,  that  you  would  not 
accept  my  excuse.  .  .  I  think  it  will  also  do  my  son  good, 
.  .  .  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  shall  he  saved,  I  believe,  one 
mora  absurd  report  that  might  have  been  got  up,  if  I  were  not 
to  accept  your  renewed  hospitality — namely,  that  some  differ- 
ence or  coolness  had  sprung  up  between  us  ! 

"  One  of  my  objects  in  writing  to  you  now  is,  that  you  will 
flatly  and  strongly  deny  another  absurd  rumor  nt  present  circu- 
lated, viz. — that  I  am  going  to  be  married !  There  is  not  a 
word  or  veslJge  of  truth  in  ih«  report. 

"  I  have  put  a  stop  to  the  intention  of  the  more  aiiaciied  stu- 
dents, for  the  present,  to  found  a  *  Campbell  Club.'  I  must  be, 
whilst  I  am  Rector,  the  Rector  of  all,  and  not  of  a  Club  ;  but 
the  dear  good  boys  had  a  kind  iuteuUon  ;  and  I  love  them  not 
the  less  for  my  opposing  it 

"  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Siddoiis  is  eu- 
g^d  in  writing  a  series  of  letters,  containing  the  reminiscences 
of  her  whole  life,  which  she  intends  to  bequeath  to  mo,  as  the 
materials  for  my  writing  her  life.  She  baa  already  shown  me 
one  long  and  most  interesting  letter,  that  took  an  hour  in 
reading.  T.  C." 

On  the  12th  of  April,  Campbell  was  agaiu  at  his  post  in 
Glasgow.  I>uii]ig  hw  stay,  the  Senate  of  the  University  met 
daily ;  the  claims  of  the  Studenta  were  discussed,  and  privileges 
conceded,  with  aeovB  to  the  Museum,  and  the  Coll»;e  Library. 
A  meeting  of  his  Conaliltients  was  then  held,  and  tSanks  were 
Vol.  II.— 10 
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voted  to  the  Lord  Rector*  for  the  success  with  which  he  had 
advocated  their  rights.  Upon  the  whole,  he  says,  '^  I  finished 
my  business  raore  amicably  than  I  had  reason  to  expect  f '  but 
"  on  Friday,"  he  adds,  "  1  received  so  distressing  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Stewart  that  I  started  immediately  for  Kinniel."  On  ar- 
riving in  Edinburgh  he  writes : — **  I  have  dined  with  Sir  James 
Moncrieff — my  intended  successor  to  the  Rectorship,  and  spent 
a  delicious  evening  with  the  Alisons,  putting  M.  .  .  in  mind  of 
all  our  old  quarrels  and  coquetteries." 

In  the  second  week  of  May,  Campbell  returned  to  London, 
and  wrote  the  ^^  Lines  to  Julia  M.  .  .  .,"  the  only  piece  of 
this  year  which  he  would  consent  to  publish.  Among  his  MSS^ 
however,  I  find  a  poem  of  more  tnan  two  hundred  lines — a 
Rhenish  story  with  the  description  of  a  tournament — ^but 
which  the  author,  I  am  told,  immediately  threw  aside  after 
reading  a  similar  description  in  "  Ivanhoe."t  As  the  mere 
fact  of  its  rejection  gives  interest  to  the  poem,  a  specimen 
will  be  given  hereafter.  In  the  meantime  we  return  to  his 
letters  : — 

"  LoxDON,  June  14,  1829. 
^'  A  misfortune  has  overtaken  me  in  being  sentenced  to 
*  pass  sentence '  on  my  fellow  creatures,  by  my  office  of  grand 
juryman !  It  is  not  yet  over,  though  the  foreman  has  kindly 
released  rae  on  particular  days ;  during  the  rest,  I  have  been 
confined  in  the  Court,  at  Clerkenwell,  six  or  seven  hours  every 
day  ;  and  obliged,  on  getting  home  at  six,  to  work  on  my  pa- 
pers till  midnight,  and  then  start  at  six  in  the  morning — but  ill 
refreshed  with  sleep.  The  jury  business  is  very  trying ;  it  sirf- 
fers  neither  the  judgment  nor  sympathy  to  repose  a  moment. 
The  lives,  or  fortunes,  of  hundreds  are  brought  into  discussion. 
One  is  distracted  between  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  public,  and 
commiseration  for  infatuated  guilty  creatures,  impelled  to  crimes 


♦  "  The  office  of  Lord  Rector,  originaUy  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
the  righte  of  Student*,  had  become  a  sinecure  honor.  From  time  imme- 
morial^ Campbell's  predecessors  had  contcoted  themselves  with  coming 
down  for  a  few  days  to  Glasgow,  and  making  a  speech  at  their  mstalla- 
tion.  Tlie  Poet  set  the  first  example  of  a  Lord  Rector  attending,  with 
scrupulous  punctuality,  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  spending  several 
weeks  in  examining  the  statutes,  accounts,  and  whole  management  of  tihe 
University.** — NoUn. 

f  Tliis  must  have  been  in  1819*20  v*-Uie  poem  majther«fpc»  htvt 
been  written  a  year  or  two  before  jthat  date. 
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fiom  ignorance  and  poverty.  I  hare  given  my  voioe,  as  moaC 
of  my  fellow-jurors,  rather  on  the  side  of  stem  law,  than  com- 
passion; for,  whatever  ipclicatioD  to  mercy  we  may  have  in  the 
case  of  delinqueote,  the  truth  always  recurs  to  one's  mind,  that 
mercy  is  due  also  to  the  public  ;  that  we  are  bouod  to  protect 
them  from  the  nuisance  of  oSeoders. 

"  We  had  a  very  affecting  acene  when  the  brother  of  the  gen- 
tleman, who  was  literally  murdered  by  an  execrable  quack,  gave 
bis  evidence,  and  with  difficulty  could  deliver  it.     Sorry  am  I 

to  say,  that  we  could  indict only  for  mHnalaoghter,  though 

he  deserves  to  be  impaled.  Now  and  then,  we  had  diverting 
scenes  : — A  little  boy  of  eleven  was  indicted  for  stealing  two 

Sunds  of  pickled  pork,  and  had  been  imprisoned  four  months  I 
ere  was  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  prosecutor,  a 
fat,  portly  butcher,  who  came  in  with  as  much  importance,  as 
if  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  casket  of  jewels.  Another  case  was 
stealing  two  pounds  of  black  puddings  I  Here  I  spoke  vehe- 
mently for  throwing  out  the  bill ;  and  acknowledged  to  my 
brother-jurymen,  that  I  had  too  deep  a  sympathy  with  any 
lover  of  black  puddings,  ever  to  condemn  him  for  stealing  them  I 
The  black-pudding-bill  was  sccordingly  rejected.  Next  we  had 
a  tall  Yorkshire  boor,  who  indicted  a  Loonon  maun,  as  he  called 
him,  for  robbing  him  of  a  sovereign.  '  I  was  gaw'n,'  be  said, 
'please  your  worships,  alang  the  Regent's  Park,  when  the  pris- 
oner comes  up  and  ax'd  me,  an  I  knawed  Mr.  Tomkins,  who 
keeps  the  Yorkshire  Stingo !  I  knawB  nothing  of  Douther  him 
ner  thee,  says  I.  With  ^at  the  Loonon  chap  whops  out  a  sov- 
ereign and  says — I  wager  this  that  thee  dost  knaw  him.  So 
with  that,  your  worships,  A  puta  my  hand  i'  my  pocket,  and 
whops  out  another  sovereign,  and  puts  it  down  on  a  bench  that 
was  by  us ;  when,  what  do  you  think,  your  worships,  the  chap 
maks  a  grab  at  them  both,  and  takes  to  his  heels  ;  and  when  A 
pursued  him,  A  was  obliged  to  stop  for  the  folks  laugbin'  at 
me.'  The  jury  was  so  cruel  as  to  laugh  at  him  also,  and  dis- 
missed the  indictment" 


Campbell  had  now  completed  his  arrangements  for  a  change 
of  domidle;  and  having  parted  with  his  house  iu  Seymonr- 
street  West,  took  the  lease  of  another,  a  much  la^er  one,  in 
Middle  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall,  which  he  was  to  enter  at 
Midsummer.  In  making  this  change,  he  acted  upon  the  sng- 
gestions  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  friend,  deeply  interest- 
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ed  in  his  welfare,  and  destined,  as  he  fondly  imagined,  to  "  re- 
store him  to  the  happiness  of  married  life/  It  was  the  opinion 
of  all,  mutually  acquainted  with  the  parties,  that  Campbell  was 
taking  a  most  prudent  and  well-considered  step.  The  lady  was 
a  woman  of  good  family  and  fortune,  and  endowed  with  those 
virtues  which  give  sanctity  and  security  to  the  domestic  hearth.* 
In  the  meantime,  with  a  Journal  to  edit — a  "  house  to  furnish  '* 
— a  "  club  to  organize  '* — the  Rector  was  fully  occupied.  At 
length,  on  obtaining  the  "  Lease,"  he  says : — 

"  June, — Write  to  me,  after  Monday  week,  in  Middle  Scot- 
land-yard— I  am  not  sorry,  on  the  whole,  for  the  change  of 
place ;  for  this  Seymour-street  is  a  most  uncentral  situation,  so 
that  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion  of  changing  my 
domicile."     *     * 

In  another  letter,  he  expresses  much  painful  anxiety  regard- 
ing his  son ;  he  has  parties  to  reconcile — literary  questions  to 
decide,  and  some  opponents  to  confute.  He  has  also  received 
notice  of  a  sudden  death  in  his  family,  and  writes — 

"  July  25  th. — I  scarcely  know,  my  dearest  sister,  how  to  offer 
you  a  brother's  consolation  on  the  melancholy  event  that  has 
disposed  of  our  poor  Elizabeth.f  To  our  excellent  medical 
friend.  Dr.  Borthwick,  I  shall  for  life  hold  myself  gratefully 
bound  for  all  his  attention  to  you."     .     .     . 

Then  turning  to  his  favorite  project,  he  adds : — 

"  I  am  at  present  forming  a  Literair  Society^  in  London, 
which,  on  my  removal  to  a  more  central  house,  will  place  me 
in  more  frequent  intercourse  with  my  friends  and  acquaintance^ 
thereby  giving  me  a  better  chance  of  being  successful  in  your 
recommendations.  To  this  society  I  also  look  forward  as  a 
means  of  reUeving  the  solitude  to  which  circumstances  of  late 

*  In  hiB  friendships^  Campbell  has  left  a  rare  example  of  oonstaQcy ;  in 
his  loveSf  he  has  been  playfolly  charged  with  bemg  "  rather  vdatile,  and 
even  coDfesses  that,  **  fike  wax  ** — 

<"  Poets'  fiiDcies  are  a  little 
Disposed  to  beat  and  oool  (thev  say,) 
By  turns  impressible  and  hcittle." — Pocmb,  p.  201. 

t  His  youngest  sister,  whodied  near  Edinbuigh,  aged  64.  See  Intro- 
ductory Chapter,  Vol  1,  pase  40. 

I  Over  this  Society  Campbell  had  the  honor  to  preside  until  his  depart- 
ure to  Boulogne,  in  1848;  bat  unhappily  it  did  not  long  survive  the 
founder. 
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hftve  too  often  condemned  me.  We  have  got  some  excellent 
membets — Sir  Francis  Fieeling,  Sir  Gore  OuBeley,  and  our  late 
Pereian  ambaaaodor,  with  aeveral  other  distinguished  men ;  and 
expect  in  all  to  reckon  400  associates.  We  shall  have  a  house  - 
of  meeting  with  proper  servants.  The  principal  society  I  have 
seen  of  late  haa  been  that  of 'the  U.'s ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  they  also,  dear  souls,  have  had  their  trials.  I  vrisa  I  could 
see  you  again,  my  dearest  sister ;  and  1  will  do  so,  if  I  can  get 
away  from  the.'  New  Monthly.'  Meanwhile  I  deaire  to  live  in 
your  kind  remembrance ;  and  believe  that,  although  1  am  not 
by  you,  to  soothe  your  sufFeringB,  my  heart  takes  a  deep  inter- 
est in  you,  and  offers  np  sincere  prayers  tA  Heaven  for  the  miti- 

gatioQ  of  your  sorrows.      I  have  just  parted  with  Miss , 

who,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  sen<£)  you  her  best  love.      God 
blesa  you.  T.  C." 

During  the  ensuing  month  the  Poet's  mind  was  engrossed 
by  the  cares  of  " flitting,"  "editing,"  "composing," — the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  a  return  of  the  malady  to  which  he  was 
more  or  less  subject  through  life.  In  the  midst  of  his  household 
arrangements  he  writes  to  Mr.  Tennent : — 

"  Middle  Sootlaud  TAkD,  Sepl.  80, 1829. 
"  Your  letter  has  been  lying  for  me  several  days  at  Col- 
burn's,  where  I  have  not  happened  to  call  since  I  got  into  my 
new  domicile,  which  is  still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion, with  carpets  unlaid,  and  book-shelves  under  the  hammer 
of  carpenters,  who  are  fixing  them  to  my  new  and  spacious  study. 
All  this  time  I  am  rather  an  invalid,  and  ought  now  to  bb 
stretched  on  a  sofa  ;  but,  with  one  plague  or  another,  I  am  ob- 
liged to  trudge  about,  and  superintend  the  process  of  furniture 

"  My  last  attack  has  Icfl  me  a  different  man  from  what  yon 
saw  me  last  May,  when  I  could  work  from  six  to  twelve.  Now 
I  am  obliged  to  pve  up  hard  study,  and  manage  nothing  but 
the  Journal.  The  reason  is,  when  I  study  long,  I  am  exhausted, 
and  require  wine  or  some  stimulus  to  refresh  me  at  the  end  of 
it ;  but  anything  stronger  than  water  is  now  poison  to  me,  I 
am  forced  even  to  starvp,  in  point  of  diet,  in  order  to  keep  free 
from  pain ;  for  a  liuurly  meal  puta  me  into  agonies  of  suffer- 
ings ;  and  like  Lewis  Cornaro,  1  rise  from  dinner  as  hungry  aa 
I  sat  down.  This  likes  me  not :  I  lose  flesh,  and  feel  so  habit- 
ually relaxed,  that  I  pass  the  evening  merely  in  couversaUon. 
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^  In  the  meanwhile,  you  may  assure  my  friends,  that,  though 
I  am  obliged  to  drop  the  scheme  of  the  Classical  Encyclopaedia, 
I  am  determined  to  rewrite  the  letters  to  the  students,  and  make 
a  fiill  and  handsome  work  of  it.  I  find  many  things,  even  in 
those  few  letters,  that  call  for  change  and  enlargement.  Alto- 
gether I  am  determined  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  Rector- 
ship by  a  work,  addressed  expressly  to  the  students,  on  the 
subject  of  History  and  Literature. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Club,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  goes  on.  The 
London  Campbell  Club,  certainly,  should  not  be  considered  at 
an  end.  On  the  contrary,  I  expect  that  we  shall  have  a  dinner 
on  the  1 4th  of  November.  No  doubt  the  Literary  Union  rose 
out  of  that  project ;  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  set  up  as  a 
different  institution  ;  but  still  I  have  secured  an  honoraiy  place, 
in  the  Literary  Union,  for  all  members  of  the  Glasgow  Camp- 
bell Club,  who  can  bring  to  me  a  fair  recommendation  from  the 
majority  of  their  own  body,  in  the  event  of  their  visiting  Lon- 
don."    .     .     . 

**  Thus  fkr  I  have  written,  my  dear  T.,  in  a  scene  of  more 
stunning  confusion  than  ever  surrounded  a  Welsh  curate  writing 
his  sermons — the  clang  of  hammers  ;  the  mewing  of  four  cats ; 
the  eternal  rapping  at  the  great  door  ;  so  that  I  literally  know 
not  what  I  have  written  to  you ;  and  *  look  on't  again,  I  dare 
notr  T.  C.** 

«  «  «  «  « 

Another  death — that  of  a  much  revered  friend  and  relative 
— having  called  for  his  sympathy,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Gray  :; — 

*  <*  Middle  Scotland  Yaed,  Sept,  80,  1829. 

"  I  could  not,  my  dear  cousin,  consistently  with  my  own 
feelings  towards  you  and  your  family,  pass  unnoticed  what  your 
short  letter  of  this  day  communicates  to  me.  Such  an  event, 
however  late  and  long  expected  it  may  come,  can  never  feil  to 
bring  an  awful  impression ;  and  our  very  acquiescence  in  it,  is 
connected  with  melancholy  reflections  on  the  nature  and  tenure 
of  human  life.  But  few  good  hearts,  I  believe,  had  ever  the 
means  of  submitting  to  the  loss  of  a  parent  with  more  mitiga- 
ting circumstances,  than  you  and  your  family  have  to  look  to, 
on  this  occasion  ; — his  fulness  of  years — his  venerable  character 
and  memory — and  the  consciousness  which  you  all  possess  of 
having  blessed  his  life  by  the  most  devoted  filial  attachment. 
These  considerations  must  be  now  an  unspeakable  solaoe  to 
you. 
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"  I  should  not  at  this  moment  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  aaj 
one  but  yourself,  or  a,  very  particular  frieud  so  iiituatcd ;  fori 
KB  sorry  to  say  that,  from  Uie  vifrorous  bcaith  which  I  had  id 
the  beginning  of  summer,  I  have  &l]en  into  a.  condition  of  pain 
and  debility.  .  .  .  My  disease  is  subdued  only  by  starnn;; : 
the  moment  I  eat  Anything  approaching  to  a  full  meal,  I  relapse 
into  fk-ver  and  suffering.  .  .  .  The  consequence  of  this  is  a 
veiy  low  state  of  strength  and  spirits  ;  so  that  I  am  obliged  to 
give  up  all  study,  e^tccpt  the  nianageincnt  of  the  Journu  that 
is  my  bread-winner.  I  have  got,  however,  into  iny  new  house, 
and  like  it  vastly.  I  only  grudge  the  empty  rooms,  and  that  I 
cannot  sec  you  occupying  one  of  them.  The  situation  of  Mid- 
dle Scotland  Yard  is  admirably  convenient  for  all  parts  of  Lon-  ' 
don.  Thomas  is  with  me,  and  continues  tolerably.  ..." 
"  Adieu,  my  dear  Gtay,  though  I  am  a  bad  correspondent,  I 
bope  you  will  not  grudge  me  a  few  lines  when  yon  can  sparft 
time — it  is  always  a  comfort  to  me  to  hear  from  you.  Your 
affectionate  cousin,  T.  C." 

Writing  to  his  invalid  sister,  he  says : — 

"  Oct.  ls(. — Our  good  friend,  your  physician,  wrote  to  ma 
that  your  constitution  seemed  to  hare  taken  a  bvorable  turn. 
God  preserve  my  dearest  sister  !  I  am  blest  in  two  Maryt,  the 
most  excellent  beings  of  their  sex.  I  am  better,  no  doubt ;  and 
Charles  Bell,  vrhoeo  kindness  has  been  most  brotherly,  pro- 
nounces my  complaint  not  dangerous ;  but  it  is  still  trouble- 
some and  painful.  I  keep  it  down  by  abstinence  from  wine  and 
even  animal  food  that  approaches  to  starvation.  I  rise  from 
meals  like  Cornaro,  about  as  hungry  os  when  I  sat  down.  This 
irks  me — I  cannot  study  as  I  did  ;  but  as  I  have  come  through 
life  with  much  less  suffering  of  body,  than  I  can  imagine  body 
exposed  to  suffer,  I  am  bound  to  submit  to  ailments  of  any  kind, 
with  a  manful  grace." 

[The  following  passage  is  very  charact«riBtJc  of  the  Poet: — 1 

"  I  am  here  in  ray  new  mansion,  beginning,  ns  for  as  house- 
room  is  concerned,  to  be  comfortably  settled.  The  appearance 
of  the  house  is  quite  lordly — so  my  friends  tell  me  in  congrata- 
lation.  My  upholsterer,  a  most  persussive  Inverness  man — « 
wondrous  cheap  dealer,  and  a  man  of  great  taste — has  brought 
me  to  a  fumiture-fasdnaldon,  and  shown  me  that,  without  cer- 
tain tllble^  ftc^  I  could  not  inhabit  the  place  1     'About  tb« 
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price/  be  says  *  I  need  not  trouble  myself  for  years.'  After 
shaking  my  bead  very  tbougbtfuUy,  I  have  even  bespoken  cer- 
tain drawing-room  furniture,  for  the  payment  of  which,  I  shall 
mortgage  part  of  the  edition  of  my  Poems  for  1880 1  In  other 
respects,  I  manage  my  household  with  very  rigid  economy: 
and  I  find  an  evening  party,  in  a  handsome  drawing-room, 
stands  me  instead  of  expensive  dinner-parties.  T.  C." 

To  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Smith,  of  Glasgow,  his  liberal  friend  and 
publisher,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

"  Oct,  2  9 /A. — I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in 
attending  to  this  literary  business  of  mine,  which,  from  sheer 
ill-health,  I  have  been  obliged  to  neglect  The  letters  to  the 
students,  it  seems  to  me,  can  receive  no  other  title  than  simply 

*  Letters  on  the  History  of  Literature.*  By  the  strict  order  of 
my  medical  men,  I  attend  at  present  to  no  business  that  is  not 
indispensable;  and  am  obliged  to  give  up  my  usual  studies. 

*  The  New  Monthly '  is  quite  sufficient  employment  fwr  me.  I 
still  look  forward,  however,  to  the  resumption  of  my  health  and 
vigor,  and  to  the  finishing  of  a  work  that  will  make  those  let- 
ters be  forgotten.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  am  on  the  credit 
side  of  your  books.  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you  to  de- 
posit as  much  as  you  may  think  me  entitled  to,  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Gray,  to  whom  I  fear  mj  jyrize-inedals  have  made  nae  a 
debtor  for  a  much  larger  sum. 

"  Believe  me,  that  I  am  extremely  sensible  to  the  attention 
and  kindness  of  your  conduct,  and  that  I  remain,  with  much  re- 
spect, yours  truly,  T.  C." 

The  "  Literary  Union'*  was  now  fairly  established.  Among 
other  letters,  announcing  that  event,  is  the  following  to  Sh* 
Walter  Scott,  in  which  pleasing  evidence  is  again  afforded  of 
that  personal  regard  for  his  iUustrious  friend,  which  no  political 
difference  had  ever  diminished : — 

"  November  4, 1829. 
"  My  dear  Sir  Walter, 

^^  I  have  been  for  some  time  busy  in  establishing  a  new 
club  in  London,  called  *  The  Literary  Union,'  the  object  of  which 
is  to  bring  the  literary  men  of  tne  Metropolis  into  habits  of 
more  social  and  friendly  intercourse  than  has  been  accomplished 
by  preceding  clubs.  Many  respectable  persons  have  kindly  lent 
their  co-operation — Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Sir  George  Duckett,  Sir 
F.  Freeling,  and  others.     We  have  taken  the  old  Athenaeum 
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house  in  Regent^treet,  and  we  open  at  ChristmaB.  It  wouM 
promote  our  views  very  much  to  have  merely  pennisaion  b>  in- 
scribe the  names  of  eminent  personages,  out  of  London,  m 
Honorary  Members  of  our  society ;  and  I  should  be  greatly 
obhged  to  you  to  allow  me  to  give  my  filial  Institution  aa 
illustrious  a  name  as  yours,  as  an  Honorary  Member.  The  per- 
mission involves  no  sort  of  responsibility,  unless  an  implied  ex- 
pectation that  when  you  are  in  London,  and  pass  through 
Kegent-street,  you  will  condescend  to  look  in  upon  us.  I  assure 
you  that  among  the  two  hundred  members  already  elected,  there 
u  not  one  objectionable  character.  I  am  in  hopes  that  Mr, 
Lockhart  will  join  us,  but,  though  I  requested  a  friend  to  men- 
tion the  matter,  I  did  not  Uke  to  importune  him  myself — I  know 
he  is  a  very  domestic  man,  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  not  likely 
to  be  ClubbabU. 

"  With  the  greatest  regard  and  affection,  believe  me,  dear  Sir 
Walter,  yours  very  truly,  T.  Campbell." 

The  events  of  iLu  year  were  unfavorable  to  poetry  :  the  only 
finished  piece  to  whitm  it  lays  claim  is  the  short,  sparkling  lyric, 
"  When  Love  came  first  to  Earth,"  written  for  music,  and  now 
incorporated  with  his  other  Poems.  Among  the  fraiftttenlt, 
however,  1  find  several  charada,  one  of  which  is  the  following, 
on  his  own  name : — 

Cwnc  ban  mjJSrtt,  aye  some  I 
"Oie  battle  dawn  is  nigfa ; 

nght,  w  Ihv  Githen  taiigbl  1 

Fall,  Bi  tby  fatben  M  I 
Tbj  talk  u  taught — thj  iluoud  is  wrought — 

So  forwud,  and  fiurwell  I 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CLOSE  OF  RBCTORSHfP. 

The  third  year's  Rectorship,  which  had  heen  prononnced 
"  contrary  to  the  statutes  and  usages  of  the  University,"*  and 
which  Campbell  accepted  with  some  reluctance,  had  now  expired. 
On  retiring  from  office  he  carried  with  him  the  respect  and  gnr 
titude  of  his  constituents  ;  with  the  pleasing  consciousness,  on  his 
own  part,  of  having  accomplished  much  good.  He  had  reform- 
ed abuses,  restored  rights,  improved  the  discipline,  stimulated 
the  genius,  and  fostered  a  spirit  of  intellectual  inquiry  in  every 
class  of  the  University.  These  advantages  were  not  secured 
without  many  sacrifices.  Money  and  time — and  to  him  time 
was  fortune — were  unsparingly  devoted  to  the  cause  in  hand. 

All  his  official  duties  he  performed  in  person,  and  with  a  seal 
and  ability  which  increased,  '^as  the  difficulties  increased  by 
which  the  reforms  he  had  labored  to  introduce,  were  at  first  op- 
posed." Of  the  principal  advantages  which  he  had  the  happiness 
to  revive,  and  Secure  for  the  benefit  of  the  students,  some  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  following  address  from  the  ex-Rector  to  "the  Campbell 
Club"  was  read  at  their  first  anniversary : — 

''LoNDov,  1)06.4,1829. 
"  My  dear  Friends, 

"  When  this  is  read  to  you,  yon  will  be  met  in  full  as- 
sembly to  commemorate  the  institution  of  your  Association,  and 
to  renew  your  vows  to  its  principles :— the  Elective  Franchise ; 
the  Rights  of  Students ;  and  the  Interests  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

"  Your  objects  are  honorable  and  useful ;  let  them  be  kept 
alive  in  your  minds,  and  they  will  be  a  legacy  to  future  students, 
and  to  succeeding  generations.    Joy  and  harmony  be  among 

*  The  third  year  waA  aaid  to  be  **  illegal,  because  oontrary  to  the  atat- 
utes  aod  usage  of  the  University ;  but  care  was  taken  not  to  mention  anv 
law  which  it  broke.  The  protest  was  signed  by  the  Principal,  and  aiz  of 
the  Profesflora." 
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you  !  Though  my  bodily  presence  is  not  with  you,  my  heart 
and  eoul  are  in  the  very  midst  of  your  festivity.  I  should  bo 
glad  to  pay  you  a  risit  soon.  If  my  health  did  not  still  requiro 
the  greatest  caution,  and  management ;  and  if  my  private  avo- 
cations did  not  require  almost  iocessant  attention.  When  there 
was  but  a  question  about  your  rights  and  interests,  I  flew,  at 
the  call  of  duty,  to  the  post  of  honor ;  but  now,  that  my  per- 
sonal gratification  could  alone  be  served,  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
Mder  difficulties. 

"I  (eel,  as  I  ought  to  feel,  the  honor  which  you  do  me  in 
your  association  bearing  my  name.  Let  me  not  seem,  however, 
to  misunderstsnd  the  compliment ;  it  is  paid  to  the  priiieipUt 
which  I  profess  in  common  with  you,  and  will  continue  to  do 
me  credit  only  in  proportion  as  I  am  consistent,  and  aseiduoua, 
in  the  maintenance  of  those  principles ;  which  thongh  (as  they 
concern  us)  they  are  limited  to  the  interests  of  a  college^  an, 
nevertheless,  in  their  abstract  nature,  applicable  to  the  whole 
rights  and  interests  of  mankind.  I  promise  you  fidelity  to  those 
principles,  and  to  make  a  conscientious  use  of  that  influence  on 
the  minds  of  the  youth  of  our  Alma  Mater,  which  you  aSbrd 
me,  by  the  place  I  hold  in  your  Association.  Mnny  men  may 
attach  httte  consequence  to  the  honor  which  you  have  done  me ; 
but  I  attach  a  greab  deal,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said — Let  others 
make  the  laws  of  a  country,  if  you  give  me  power  to  make  their 
national  ballads.  But  1  say — give  me  an  influence,  more  or 
less,  on  the  young  hearts  of  a  country — let  me  have  access  to 
their  honest  ratiocination ;  and  I  will  leave  yon  to  make  thor 
old  laws  and  old  ballads  what  you  will. 

"  Let  it  not  seem  pedantic  that  I  take  my  leave  of  yon  in  the 
words  of  a  beautiful,  thongh  modem,  Latin  poet: — 


EtVB 

Hem 

Vivit 

qxahm  oortra 

elelicMt  dun 

isima  turba,  sadaln. 

D<»  aliena  fUt, 

1  me  tenet  alteiateUn*: 

Vivii 

*  •*"  vivam 

"Tbos.  Cajipbell.' 

The  following  note  to  Mrs.  R.  Arkwright,  whose  muucsl 
genius  had  given  additional  "  harmony  even  to  his  best  poetry," 
is  very  characteristic  : — 

"  SLdDli  Scotlakd  Yard,  Jkr.  10,  I8!9. 

"  Dear  Hadav, 

"  One  who  had  your  excellent  father  among  the  very  fint 
cnconragera  of  his  first  published  poem,  and  who  is  still  honored 
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by  the  friendship  of  your  family,  cannot  reply  to  your  note  in 
the  formal  third  person.  There  are  no  verses  of  mine  that  I 
shall  not  think  the  better  of^  for  their  being  selected  by  you  as 
the  subjects  of  musical  composition.  I  feel  this,  however,  like 
the  Muse  of  Poetry  sending  her  kind  compliments  to  her  sister 
muse.  If  I  should  at  any  time — and  let  me  hope  the  time  will 
sooner  or  later  come — fulfil  my  intention  of  seeing  a  country  so 
interesting  as  Derbyshire,  it  will  add  no  slight  zest  to  my 
pleasure,  to  come  and  pay  my  respects  to  you.  Already  it 
heightens,  in  anticipation,  my  association  with  the  scenery,  to 
describe  to  you,  in  return  for  your  pointing  them  out  to  me,  the 
finest  views  of  the  Peak.*     .     .     . 

'*  At  present  I  am  doing  penance  for  my  expired  Rectorship 
in  Glasgow,  by  finding  myself  obliged  to  make  up  my  leeway 
in  London,  after  so  many  journeys  out  of  it,  and  to  live  like  a 
knight  of  industry.  But  still  I  look  forward  to  taking  a  sum- 
mer ramble  into  Derbyshire,  and  hearing  my  own  *  Roland ' 
sung,  as  only  one  can  sing  him. 

'^  I  rejoice  to  perceive  that  Mrs.  llemans  is  one  of  your  fiivo- 
rite  poets.  My  praise  of  her,  Uttie  as  she  needs  it,  is  at  least 
disinterested ;  but  she  seems  to  me  a  genius  singularly  fitted  for 
the  accompaniment  of  your  graceful  and  noble  musical  powers. 
She  may  not  be  the  boldest  and  deepest  of  female  geniuses, 
though  the  richness  of  her  vein  is  very  sterUng ;  but,  to  my 
taste,  she  is  the  most  elegant  (lyric)  poetess  that  England  hais 
produced.  I  hope  you  are  personally  acquainted  with  her, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  not 

"  The  length  of  my  letter  will  possibly  teach  you  to  be  more 
cautious  in  future  of  sending  civil  notes,  that  require  an  answer, 
to  old  and  prolix  poets  of  fifty.  But  you  may  comfort  yourself 
by  reflecting,  that  you  could  not  have  well  foreseen  what  claims 
of  acquaintance,  founded  on  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  the 
author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  had  to  prefer  to  you.  Mean- 
while let  me  beg  pardon  for  having  so  long  imposed  on  your 
patience,  and  make  this  apology — that,  as  your  fatherf  was  the 
first  who  rejoiced  my  ear  by  commending  the  beginning  of  my 
first  poem ;  so  I  have  a  superstitious  joy  in  thanking  his  daughter 
for  setting  its  conclusion  to  music.      With  very  sincere  respect, 

"  T.  C.'' 


*  The  anecdote  that  follows  in  the  letter  has  been  aleady  given,  vol  1. 
psffe  219. 

t  Se#  Vol  L  pl^jT  21». 
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The  opening  of  this  year  was  clouded  by  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lavrrence,  with  whom  Campbell  bad  lived  od  terms  of 
friendly  intimacy  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  kindness 
and  generouty  of  the  painter  to  his  less  prosperous  friend,  had 
been  often  manifested  in  acts,  to  which  the  Poet  has  home 
grateful  testimony.  The  fall  of  such  a  man  presented  a  very  fit 
subject  far  Inography ;  and  from  their  long  attachment  and  con- 
genial tastes,  a  life  of  Lawrence,  by  Campbell,  was  expected  to 
present  features  of  interest  which,  perhaps,  do  other  pen  could 
so  welt  delineate ;  and,  in  the  pleasing  hope  of  performing  at 
once  a  pubUc  and  priyala  duty,  Campbell  set  himself  seriously 
to  the  task.  By  the  private  friends  and  family  connexions  of 
Lawrence,  materials  were  speedily  furnished  ;  and  bis  letters  of 
this  period  are  filled  with  accounts  of  his  applications,  and  th« 
promptitude  with  which  they  had  been  answered.  Why,  afW 
a  few  months,  the  work  was  abandoned,  I  have  not  ascertained ; 
it  is  only  certtun  that,  after  an  auspicious  commencement,  the 
task  was  delegated  to  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  D.  K  Williams,  of 
whose  literary  talents  Campbell  entertained  a  high  opinion.  It 
seems  very  probable  that,  in  decUning  this  task,  he  was  swayed 
by  a  promise  given  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  with  the  sad  prospect  of 
being  soon  called  upon  for  its  fiilfilment — for  at  this  period  her 
health  had  become  more  feeble  and  precarious. 

In  proof  of  the  determination,  however,  with  which  the  Po«t 
undertook  his  friend's  biography,  he  resolved  to  conSne  himself 
to  his  chambers ;  and  neimer  to  pay,  nor  receive  visits,  until  the 
task  was  completed.  The  better  to  carry  out  this  resolution,  he 
had  a  lithographed  notice  sent  round  to  his  friends,  and  fastened 
to  the  door  of  his  study.  This  novel  method  of  preventing  in- 
trusion, occasioned  much  harmless  mirth  at  the  time ;  but  soli- 
tude becoming  irksome,  the  document  remained  only  a  very  few 
days  in  force  ;  and  the  framer  of  the  law  became  its  first  trans- 
gressor.* To  his  associate  in  the  "  Life,"  he  thus  trnces  the  plan — 


"  Tbe  following  IS  a  copy  of  the  circular : — 

"  (Circular.)  Mr,  Campbell  beinf  now  engsged  in  the  task  of  wiitiiK  a 
life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  as  well  as  in  other  litersiy  avocatiau^  k  da- 
■irouB  to  have  bis  time  and  atteDtioa  left  as  undietiacted  as  possiUe  baa 
those  oljects.  Ua  therefore  reqneata  his  friends  not  to  tend  him  any  notes 
that  m&y  reqntre  answers :  unless  on  cases  of  the  utmost  importance,  sod 
nn  eubjticts  connected  with  the  life  of  Lawrence.  Mr.  Riding,  at  ths 
Literar;  ITniuo  Club  House,  Regent-Street,  will  receive  eommunicatioD^ 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  miUu  to  Mr.  0.  respecting  either  the  Litemj 
Union,  or  the  New  Hoothlj  Magaone :  and  Hr.  Campbell  is  obliged  to  re- 
quest leave  fir  this  rftirement  tefn  his  onHnarj  intemmrse  with  his 
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**  F(h,  24th, — Meanwhile  let  ub  be  after  the  yonng  days  of 
Sir  Thomas ;  and  though  we  must  not  neglect  anything  that 
comes  in  our  way — respecting  his  later  days,  and  professional 
character ;  yet  I  think  we  should  not  go  out  of  our  way,  or  leave 
the  narrative  for  such  matter.  My  idea  is,  that  I  shall  begin 
plump  with  his  birth,  parentage,  and  boyish  dajirs ;  and,  going 
through  all  the  events  of  his  li^  that  can  be  gathered,  interspers- 
ing them  with  letters,  conclude  with  his  character  and  a  history 
of  English  Art." 

March  Sth, — On  receiving  from  Glasgow  the  "  first-fruits  of 
his  new  Edition,"  he  writes  thus : — 

**  Tade  tuwn  Banknote  nobiii,  divine  Comine  I 
Quale  sopor  fesM  in  gramine,  quale  per  cutum,  <]te.— (Vxbo.  £a  Y.  46.) 

and  to  think  that  I  have  three  pounds  to  come  1  Yet,  my  dear 
Gray,  I  am  sorry  to  afflict  a  postage  upon  you-^as  to  pay  it 
would  affront  you — but  I  must  acknowledge  your  welcome  pa- 
per ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  inquire  of  you  farther,  how  many 
copies  of  my  work  Mr.  Smith  has  still  on  hand.  It  is  important 
to  know  the  state  of  the  sale  as  soon  as  convenient,  for  I  must 
regulate  the  time  of  my  forthcoming  Edition  by  the  quantity  of 
the  last,  yet  undisposed  of.  I  am  driven  from  post  to  pillar 
about  the  life  of  Lawrence ;  and  already,  though  it  is  not  nirly 
begun,  people  are  clamoring  that  it  should  be  finished. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Campbell  took  refuge  in  the  coon- 

S',  and  in  studious  seclusion  proceeded  with  his  biography. 
s  progress,  however,  was  very  slow ;  the  publisher  was  urgent ; 
the  work  was  promised  for  the  ensuing  season ;  and,  in  reply  to 
a  demand  for  copy  for  the  press,  he  writes  from 

*"  AsHFOKD,  May  5,  188a 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  Mr.  Bentley's  impatience  to  have 
progress  reported ;  for  I  am  anxious  to  report  it  myself;  but  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  business,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  re- 
port progress,  as  by  a  log-book — ^for  new  facts  are  coming  up 
every  day,  and  often  contradicting  what  seemed  to  be  the  facta 
of  yesterday.  Then,  t  was  obliged  to  re-model  the  whole  first 
chapter — for  I  found  Sir  Thomases  Pal^tinian  genealogy  all  a 


friends,  untQ  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ehall  have  been  aiiiioiiDeed 
to  be  oo  the  eve  of  poUiostion. 

*" '"  aeotland  Teird,  WkUekaU,  FA.  1, 1880." 
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fiuxM ;  and  on  thai,  a  great  many  of  my  remarks  depended.  I 
bare  got  a  good  deal  done,  however ;  and  I  had  a  half-doien 
letters  of  Sir  Thomas's  from  Mrs.  Harriet  Lee,  authoreea  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  ;  the  notice  of  whom,  and  of  her  sister  Sophia, 
will  form  an  excellent  episode  in  the  history  of  our  artist,  as 
they  were  his  partionlarly  intimate  friends.  Impart  to  Mr.  B. 
that  it  is  very  right  on  his  part  to  be  urgent;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  assure  him  that  I  am  getting  on  as  fast  as  it  is  possible, 
without  insuring  disgrace  and  disappointment  by  a  crude  work, 
on  every  fault  of  which,  Criticism  will  be  ready  to  pounce  with 
outstretched  fangs.  It  is  my  interest  to  be  out  with  it  as  soon 
as  I  can,  with  a  good  grace — for  it  is  impeding  my  way  to  bet- 
ter things,  and  1  work  at  nothing  else.  T.  0." 

On  a  rather  delicate  topic,  he  thus  writes  to  his  sister: — 
"  AsBroKD,  KXAB  SiAciis,  May  ST.  ISUk 
"  I  have  received  your  letter,  my  deareat  sister,  fat 
which  I  thank  you  cordially.  The  defence  of  Lady  B.  was  a 
bold  step  on  my  part ;  and  I  do  most  gladly  rejoice  tliat  I  meet 
with  your  approbation.  If  all  the  world  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  I  should  still  feel  and  think  that  I  had  done  the  right 
thing,  and  the  best  thing  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity ; 
and  that  right  and  best  uiing  was  only  to  be  done  with  bold  and 
blunt  earnestness."  .  .  . 

"I  do  assure  you  I  am  not  affecting  indifference,  but  really 
ful  entire  indifierence  about  the  opinion  of  the  wone  half  of 
the  world.  The  abuse  of  part  of  the  press  I  take  rather  as  a 
compliment.  What  I  have  now  to  say,  I  don't  give  you  in  ab- 
solute confidence ;  but  as  it  vMl  be  out  one  day,  I  give  it  to 
repeat  with  discretion.* 

"  To  speak  of  better  subjects.  I  trust  the  coming  in  of  ram- 
mer weather  will  be  &vorabIe  to  my  dearest  sister.  I  am  tn- 
great  hopes  of  letting  my  house,  so  as  to  be  able  to  lodge  soma 
miles  out  of  town  during  the  summer.  Tfill  June,  I  shall  be  at 
the  house  of  Robert  Sullivan,  author  of  two  very  pretty  dramas. 


•  It  may  be  BUnwBuouii  to  remind  the  TtaAm  tbat  the  queMkm  entered 
upon  in  Uuj  letter,  n  annectod  vith  the  put  taken  b;  Ounpbell  in  vindi- 
eating  the  chaiacler  ^  a  lady.  Hia  leU«r — to  whidi  I  need  not  further 
allude~H»titwin  ■  list  of  beta,  on  the  drength  of  which  be  had  wldre«Md 
a  remonslnon  to  Hr.  Hoore,  whose  Uognphy  of  the  noble  Poet  hwl  re- 
fenUy  apprared— A«  CamjMr*  Irtlrr  lo  Mr.  Meim.Jm.  2d,  1881,  p.  188, 
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and  one  of  the  dearest  friends  I  ever  had.  He  and  his  wife  are 
like  a  son  and  a  daughter  to  me ;  and  we  have  nice  young  ladies 
in  the  house.  ... 

*'  The  first  of  June  I  shall  be  in  lodgings  at  Sydenham,  pro- 
bably for  some  months.  My  friends  there  are  in  sad  grief  for 
the  loss  of  Mrs.  Adams,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

*^  The  enclosed  letter,"  he  adds,  *'  is  for  Miss  Anderson. 

"T.  C.^ 

«  May  27,  1880. 
'^Dear  Miss  Anderson, 

**  I  expected  to  have  been  able  to  take  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  you  my  heartfelt  condolence  on  the  melancholy 
event  which  has  lately  befallen  you ;  but  accidents  have  pre- 
vented my  better  intentions.  On  such  an  event,  it  is  difficult 
for  friendship  itself  to  suggest  matter  of  consolation ;  but  yet 
the  consciousness  of  the  great  and  constant  duty  you  have  per- 
formed as  a  daughter,  ought  to  be  some  support  to  you  under 
this  dispensation.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  that  there 
should  be  no  notice  of  my  venerable  and  good  friend's  decease  * 
in  the  New  Monthly,  for  the  ensuing  month.  The  truth  is, 
I  gave  orders  for  a  notice  of  it,  to  which  I  affixed  a  character, 
written  by  myself,  to  be  inserted  by  my  assistant ;  but  he  sent 
me  word  yesterday,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  collect  any 
particulars  about  Dr.  Anderson's  life ;  and  therefore  thought 
that  the  notice  could  not  appear  for  the  present.  Will  you, 
dear  Miss  Anderson,  favor  me  with  the  dates  and  principal  cir- 
cumstances of  your  worthy  father's  history,  and  we  shall  have 
a  proper  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  month  after  next.  With 
regard  and  sympathy,  believe  me  your  sincere  friend, 

"T.  C." 

May  2  9 /A. — Campbell  invites  his  coUabarateur  in  the  bio- 
graphy to  meet  a  party  of  friends  at  dinner  on  the  1st  of  June, 
among  whom  he  expects  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Napier,  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  Mr.  Patmore,  the  friend  of  John  Scott,  and 
others.  This  was  the  second  of  a  series  of  dinner  parties  given 
to  his  friends  during  the  season. 

To  the  same  literary  friend  he  writes : — "  We  shall  finiQly 
settle  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  life  of  Lawrence :  Colbum 


*  See  "Niw  Momthlt*'  for  JmIv,  1880,  also  of  this  work,   VoL  A 
Chapa  X— XI. 
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and  Bentley  seem  now  to  be  half  unwilllDg  that  I  should  pro- 
ceed with  it.'' 

His  correspondence  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  thus  resnmed : — 

"  May  SOth- —  ...  I  believe  I  have  boasted  before  now, 
that  I  do  not,  on  an  average,  introduce  more  than  one  person 
in  a_ thousand  who  requests  of  me  an  introduction  to  you ;  and 
this  is  one  part  of  my  apolo^  for  begging  leave  to  introduce 
my  young  mend,  Lieutenant  Edward  Hodge,  who  is  now  quar- 
tered with  hia  regiment  in  Edinburgh :  tie  other  is,  that  his 
father,  Major  Edward  Hodge,*  one  of  my  most  intimato  and 
beloved  fnends,  fell  in  the  field  of  Quatre  Bras,  while  charging 
at  the  head  of  his  squadron  of  the  7th  Hussars.  He  was  a 
right  good  man  and  soldier.  I  have  known  bis  boy  from  his 
infancy,  and  therefore  recommend  him  to  your  notice  and  coun- 
tenance— my  dear  great  Poet  of  chivalry. 

"When  Vapier  of  'the  Edinburgh'  returns  to  you,  he  will 
probably  tell  in  your  city  how  heartily  I  laughed  at  the  regrets 
of  my  Edinburgh  friends,  for  my  supposed  intended  marriage 
with  a  certain  lady.  .  .  .  '  The  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  I'  .  .  . 
I  thank  you,  nevertheless,  for  having  been  concerned  about  me. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  Waller,  yours  truly,        T.  C." 
*  «  «t  •  • 

"  JuM  id. — I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  my  dearest  sister,  that 
I  have  at  last  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  young  Milnesf  under 
my  roof.  He  is  a  charming  young  man.  I  had  a  party  of 
twelve  at  dinner  about  a  week  ago,  where  he  met  the  family 
of  the  Calcotts ;  and  they  admired  him  so  much,  that  they 
asked  me  for  hb  address  that  they  might  invite  him  to  their 
house.  Calcott  is  an  artist  of  the  very  first-rate  genius  and  esti- 
mation. He  might  have  been  President,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
stand  candidate  at  the  late  election.  His  wife  was  the  '  Maria 
Graham'  who  wrote  her  travels  in  South  America  and  India. 
They  live  in  the  best  society,  in  the  beat  sense  of  the  word ;  so 
that  I  am  glad  your  young  friend  and  they  have  got  ac- 
quainted.'' .... 

"  I  have  been  spending  a  month  in  the  coimtry  with  an  ex- 
cellent young  friend — the  author  of  '  the  Silent  River,'  and  an- 
other beautifiil  little  drama.     I  was  very  happy  there — too 

■  Sve  Poems,  page  IIS;  snd  VoL.I.,  pcge  S44,  of  thU  vra-k. 
t  R.  MoDOkton  lulnes,  E^.  H.  P.    AatW  of  XmoriaU  of  a  Thur  te 
Orrrtf,  dv. 
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happy  to  be  indiutrioiifl ;  and  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  was  tli««- 
kre  suspended.     My  healthy  however,  has  been  benefited. 

**  T.  C." 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

'^  Aug.  2eth, —  ...  On  Monday  last  I  had  my  dear  friends, 
Mrs.  Dugaki  Stewait  and  her  daughter,  to  dine  with  me.  .  .  . 
I  had  also  the  good  (brtune  to  have  that  day  the  great  Cuvier 
and  his  daughter  for  my  guests.  The  party  went  <rfr  very  well, 
and  I  should  have  been  peculiarly  happy  if  I  had  not  been 
shocked  at  the  appearance  of  my  belovcSi  M.  .  .  .  After  a  day 
of  much  anxiety,  I  learnt  that  she  was  better,  and  trust  to  see 
her  to-day  tolerably  well."  .... 

"  Baron  Cuvier  is  delightfully  simple  as  you  could  wish  a 
first-rate  great  man  to  be ;  and  his  daughter,  or  I  should  amy 
his  step-daughter,  Madlle.  Devaucel,  enchanted  us  all.  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  knew  her  at  Paris,  and  was  with  us,  said  that  she 
had  a  sort  of  fascination  over  all  the  savans  in  Paris ;  and  a 
wager  was  laid  that  she  would  fascinate  even  the  gindSe.  It 
really  so  happened ;  and  the  stupendous  animal,  twenty-two 
feet  high,  used  to  follow  her  about  like  a  lamb.  I  gave  her  a 
copy  of  my  works  for  which  she  thanked  me  in  a  &rewell  note,* 
which  is  so  pretty  a  specimen  of  French  good-breeding,  that  I 

enclose  it  to  you I  fear  showing  it  to  M — ,  for  fear  of 

making  her  jealous  I  though,  if  they  had  met,   I  know  they 
would  have  been  soon  mutually  attracted. 

**  Hardly  was  my  party  over,  and  my  mind  at  rest  about  M., 
when  I  fell  ill  myself;  cold — every  one  had  caught  cold;  my 
very  surgeon  came  complaining  of  it ;  but  my  ailment  lasted 
only  four  days,  and  I  am  now  so  well,  that  I  trust  in  an  hour  io 

*  The  following  is  the  note  addreflsed  to  the  Poet,  in  a  fine  bold  haii^ 
by  Madlla  Duvaacel  :-^**  Y ous  aves  6t^  bon  et  gracieux  pour  moi  juaqu'A 
U  fin.  Monsieur :  je  pars  p^tr6e  de  reconnaissance,  et  bien  fidre  du  pre- 
sent dont  vous  m  avez  bonor^e ;  il  me  suivra  partout  avec  le  souvenir  de 
votre  aimable  accueil  et  des  moments  agr^bles  que  j*ai  pass^  pr^  de  tcnul 
Je  regrette  seulement  qu*ils  ajent  616  si  courts ;  mala  je  sens  que  je  lenr 
ferois  Ic  m6me  reproche,  hors  m6me  quHs  se  fussent  prolong^s  davantp^B^ 
Ne  fautril  pas  toujours  en  venir  aux  adieux  t  Je  yous  envoie  lea  ndtm  4 
travera  les  demien  paouets  et  les  demieres  visites ;  mais  Temporte  r6fp6- 
rance  de  vous  rdvoir  k  raris,  oik  nous  serons  bienbeureux  de  vous  r^oevoir 
Veuillez,  en  attendant^  croire  A  la  reconnaissance  bien  sincere  des  oiseaoz 
de  passage,  et  agr^er,  avec  mes  remerdments,  Texpression  d'une 
tion,  qui  n'a  rien  du  nouveau  pour  vona 

SOPHU  DUVAUOBL." 

**  Mereredi^iatin,  18  AaiiC* 
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be  on  my  way  to  Sydenham — there  to  spend  a  few  days  until 

my  monthly  labors  recommence My  efforts  in  the  N.  M. 

are  now  more  required  than  ever ;  my  assistant  is  changed,  and 
my  trouble  increased.  T.  C.*' 

"  Sept.  15  th. — ^Nothing  is  more  exhilarating  than  steaming 
to  the  sea-coast.  This  I  say  not  the  less  sincerely  that  I  say  it 
with  some  degree  of  envy ;  as  it  will  not  be  within  my  own  un- 
fortunate destiny  to  get  out  of  London  all  this  blessed  autumn. 
Yet  I  wish  you  had  better  weather — as  I  presume,  from  the 
showers  here,  that  your  climate  is  not  quite  showerless.  I  had 
this  morning  the  misfortune  to  be  caught  in  the  midst  of  sun- 
shine— when  an  umbrella  appeared  superfluous,  and  a  cloak 
would  have  been  ridiculous — by  a  violent  plumper,  that  has 
brought  back  my  cough,  that  needs  no  very  pressing  invitation 
to  return. 

'^  Did  you  or  I  ever  think  of  living  imto  such  strange  times, 
my  dearest  M.,  as  the  age  of  daily  revolutions  ?  Yesterday, 
France — to-day,  Brussels — to-morrow,  Brunswick — ^and  Satur- 
day, who  knows  where  ?  There  is  something  more  important 
and  interesting  in  the  state  of  Belgium  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  I  am  sorely  uneasy  about  its  external  political  in- 
fluence ;  it  may,  by  some  cause  or  mismanagement,  involve  our- 
selves to  interfere ;  but  as  a  piece  of  history,  without  reference 
to  ourselves,  I  believe  it  to  be  pregnant  with  good  eflects  for  the 
general  welfare.  I  have  lately  had  access  to  some  documents 
on  the  state  of  the  country  that  are  little  known ;  and  I  hope  to 
bring  the  subject  pretty  copiously  before  the  public  in  the  N.  M. 
I  wonder  where  Pepe  is — or  rather  what  he  is  doing,  for  I  know 
he  is  in  Paris.  The  French  government,  I  understand,  are  chary 
in  connecting  themselves  with  revolutions ;  and  they  are  wise  in 
this  respect ;  but,  assuredly,  we  shall  hear  something  ere  long 
about  it. 

^  I  have  had  a  long  and  kind  letter  from  Archdeacon  Strahan, 
who  desires  to  be  very  gratefully  remembered  to  you.  For  a 
wonder,  I  am  going  out  tbis  evening  by  the  invitation  of  a  very 
worthy  old  gentleman — Mr.  O'Bryen,  a  great  friend  of  Charles 
Fox's — whom  I  find  a  very  pleasant  neighbor.  His  only  daugh- 
ter,^ a  fine  plump  Irish  beauty  of  seventeen,  has  won  the  heart 

♦TO  FLORINE, 
**  Could  I  bring  lost  youth  back  again. 
And  be  what  I  have  been, 
Pd  court  you  in  a  gallant  strain, 
My  young  and  fair  Florine  I 
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of  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who  turns  up  bis  eyes  when  I  remark. 
What  a  lovely  creature  Miss  O^Bryen  is  !  What  the  play  is  to 
be,  I  know  no  more  than  your  dear  selfl  My  young  friend  and 
his  beloved,  I  daresay,  still  less T.  C." 

^^  Sept,  2StL — I  am  so  fatigued  by  finishing  the  October 
number  of  the  New  Monthly,  that  I  can  hardly  hold  a  pen ;  I 
have  had  a^tation  superadded  to  fatigue.  You  remember  that 
the  end  of  last  month,  I  went  to  visit  my  poor  boy ;  I  went  out 
of  town  with  a  full  assurance  on  my  mind,  that  there  was  no 
objectionable  paper  for  the  September  number  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer — no  paper  which  I  had  not  seen  and  approved  of. 
The  bargain  between  Colbum  and  myself  gives  me  the  privil^^ 
as  an  Editor.  For  the  accident  that  happened,  Colburn,  I  find, 
is  really  not  to  blame — but  there  was  a  change  in  the  sub-edi- 
torship ;  and  God  knows  by  whose  mistake — I  suspect  by  that 
of  *  *,  a  vile  and  shocking  paper,  which  I  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of,  was  sent  first  to  my  assistant,  and  afterwards  to  the 
press,  as  one  which  I  had  inspected,  and  ordered  for  publica- 
tion. .  .  .  The  mistake  has  cost  me  abundance  of  pain.    Judge 


**  But  mine's  the  chilling  age  that  chides 
Devoted  rapture's  glow ; 
And  Love,  that  conquers  all  hesides, 
Finds  Time  a  conquering  foe. 

**  Farewell  1    We're  sever'd,  by  our  fiUe, 
As  far  as  night  firom  noon ; 
You  came  into  this  world  so  late — 
And  /  depart  so  soon  I^-T.  0." 

These  elegant  verses  are  among  the  very  few  that  appeared,  with  Camp- 
hell's  signature,  in  one  of  the  fashionahle  annuals.  A  few  years  later,  the 
heautiful  and  accomplished,  but  early  doomed  lady,  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Huntly  Gordon,  the  Poef  s  at- 
tached friend,  and  died  in  Paris,  within  "  one  little  month"  after  mairiaga, 
in  her  22d  year.  To  such  a  hie,  what  more  appropriate  epitaph  ^*^n 
this: — 

Immatura  peri;  9ed  tu  felicior,  annot 
Vtve  fuof,  eonjux  optifMy  vive  meat. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  "the  transcriber  of  the  Waverlei/MSB.  for  the  preas^  in 
which  capacity  he  disf^yed  everr  quality  that  could  endear  an  amanuen- 
sis to  an  author ;  and  when  the  (Wsters  of  1826  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  Scott  to  have  his  MS.  copied,  he  exierted  himself  to  procure  employ- 
ment for  Gordon  in  one  of  the  government  offices  in  London."  It  was  also 
for  Mr.  Gordon  that  Sir  Walter  wrote  **  Religiow  DUeaurses  hy  a  Lay- 
man^  which  were  published  in  1828,  and  broaffht  his  vounff  friend  260A— 
Ufe  of  8eott,  Vol.  VII  pp  98—107. 
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of  my  horror,  when  I  returned  to  town,  to  find  that  an  article 
had  been  printed,  attacking  the  memory  of  Dr.  Glennie,  of 
Ihilwicli — a  man  with  whom  yon  know  I  was  on  intimate  and 
kindly  t«rms  of  friendabip.*  I  have  made  in  the  forthcoming 
nnmber  a  tull  and  distinct  explanation  of  this  accident.      The 

vile  paper  was  seat  by  ,  whom  Dr.  Olennie  would  not 

allow  to  try  eiperiments  on  Lord  B 'b  foot,  when  Lord  B 

was  Dr.  G.'s  pupil."     .     .     . 

"This  has  been  the  dark  side  of  my  fortune  since  I  saw  you. 
Ob  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  I  should  say  that  the  agreeable  inci- 
dent of  the  month  has  been  meeting  with  a  moet  interesting 
stranger,  a  descendant  of  Montezuma,  and  of  the  Incas  of  Peru ; 
a  chief,  bom  to  rule  over  100,000  native  Indians,  though  driven 
by  the  convulsions  of  South  America  to  live  in  London,  on  such 
returns  of  his  principality  as  bis  brother  can  remit  to  him,  which 
is  about  £300  a-year.  Remember  that  large  estates  in  South 
America  may  be  able  to  yield  very  littie  profit  in  England. 
Well,  my  worthy  Peruvian- Chief  is  really  a  handsome  and  gen- 
tleman-like man  :  and  bis  wife,  if  she  had  good  t«eth,  would  be 
really  a  lovely  Spanish  beauty.  You  must,  jou  shall  meet 
them.  The  descendant  of  Montezuma  is  but  a  tittle  darker 
than  Mrs.  •  •  •  ^  but  remarkably  like  her.  He  is  author 
of  several  sensible  tracts  in  the  Spanish  language.  I  will  send 
you  one  of  tbem,  when  you  come  to  Sydenham.  He  speaks 
English  very  iU,  and  cannot  write  it  at  all,  nor  can  I  make  out 
his  Spanish  writing  mncli  better.  He  says  that  if  I  will  instruct 
him  in  the  literature  of  England,  he  will  open  up  to  me  new 
sources  of  knowledge  respecting  America,  a  country,  he  says, 
which  has  been  badly  described.  He  is  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  Peruvian,  and  showed  me  a  Peruvian  hieroglyphic,  in 
which  are  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  Serpent. 

"  I  went  with  my  cousin  Gray  to  see  Windsor,  last  Sunday ; 
and  never  enjoyed  it  so  much  before.  We  went  to  the  chapel, 
and  attended  service  with  the  Royal  Couple  ;  the  oi^an  and  the 
chanting  are  beyond  all  praise  ;  and  really  such  a  glorious  pile 
of  bnildi&g  nowhere  exists — I  mean  of  its  kind.  T.  C." 

The  close  of  this  year  was  attended  with  circumstances  which, 

*  See  Vol  I,  Letten  from  Sydenham,  in  which  teatimaij  ia  bmn  to  the 

generoM  Maybhip  of  Dr.  Qlenn'"     "" ''"""  —--■—' ' " — 

ed  u  mppooBd  to  bave  led  to  1 
JToniA/y.     SMMWfpo^iSB. 
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for  a  time,  seriouslj  affected  bis  interefits.  Writing  to  Miia 
Moore,  he  sajB : — *'  December  30.  You  maj  bave  beard  that  I 
bave  given  up  tbe  *  New  Montbly/  as  well  as  tbe  Life  of  Sir 
Tbomas  Lawrence — tbe  former,  because  it  was  utterly  impoflsible 
to  continue  tbe  Editor,  witboui  interminable  scrapes,  together 
with  a  law-suit  now  and  then !  Sir  Thomas's  biography  I  could 
not  finish,  because  Colburn  would  insist  on  having  it  in  a  few 
months,  and  I  could  get  no  materials.  Having  uius  ceased  to 
write  for  others,  I  have  retired  upon  my  own  resources,  and  am 
resolved  to  write  for  myself."  ..."  The  abandonment  of 
the  Magazine  was  a  proper  measure,  and  I  am  now  really  glad 
of  it ;  but  an  inch  makes  a  great  odds  to- a  man's  nose — ^and  so 
does  £600  a  year  ofif  his  income.  I  have  had  vast  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  my  house  and  finding  comfortable  lodgings,  and 
it  was  only  last  night  I  got  into  them.  T»  C." 

*  *  *  *  ft 

A  temporary  estrangement,  arising  out  of  a  well-known  ques- 
tion, in  which  Campbell  and  his  friend,  Mr.  T.  Moore,  took  op- 
posite sides,  had  for  some  months  interrupted  their  intercourse. 
This  was  a  painful  circumstance  to  both ;  and  in  a  noble  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Moore,  Campbell  thus  stepped  forward  to  heal 
the  breach : — 

'^  London,  Jan.  2, 1881. 
^^  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  sorry  for  the 
over  vehemence  of  manner  in  which  I  addressed  you  on  the  un- 
fortunate subject  which  di\ided  our  opinions.  With  unaltered 
sentiments  on  the  question — though  it  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less to  re-argue  it — with  no  bias  from  others,  except  that  they 
may  know  my  regard  for  you — I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for 
having  forgotten,  in  the  warmth  of  my  zeal,  that,  even  in  a  just 
cause — and  a  just  one  I  still  consider  it — a  mild  tone  of  re- 
monstrance was  due  to  such  a  friend.  It  gave  me  a  pang  to  re- 
flect on  this  truth,  when  I  recollected  our  last  happy  meeting. 
With  a  delicacy  worthy  of  yourself,  you  have  forborne  to  re- 
taliate on  the  subject  of  that  difiference.  With  equal  generosity, 
you  will  give  me  the  hand  of  friendship  once  more ;  and  it  will 
be  no  apostasy  from  our  creed  and  feelings,  on  either  side,  to 
be,  as  before,  on  terms  of  sincere  cordiality. 

"  I  should  have  conveyed  to  you  my  regrets  on  this  subject 
long  ago ;  but,  though  you  would  not  have  misconstrued  my 
motives  for  wishing  a  reconcilement,  the  misjudging  majority 
of  the  world  would  have  imputed  them  to  my  fear  of  your  cas- 
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tigatioD  in  the  forthcoming  Toliune.  In  reftlitf ,  I  had  no  Bwh 
fear;  not  from  nnderTaloing  jom  polemic  poweis,  but  from  ■ 
conviction  that  jou  would  raUier  be  warned  by  m;  warmth  of 
manner,  than  led  to  copy  it.  It  was  nectaaary,  however,  that  I 
should  wait  for  the  appearance  of  your  work  ;  and  now  it  haft 
come  out,  your  conduct  has  touched  me  a  thousand  times  more 
than  even  your  wit  could  have  wounded  me. 

"  I  leave  to  your  sense  and  taste  to  make  whatever  uBe  oi 
this  letter  you  may  think  most  proper ;  but,  if  I  may  hope  for 
that  happiness,  the  moat  simple  token  of  my  being  restored  to 
your  regard,  would  be  for  you  to  come,  the  next  time  you  are 
in  town,  to  The  Literary  Union,  of  which  yon  are  an  honorary 
member,  and  1  should  manage  to  have  a  select  company,  who 
would  be  but  too  proud  to  dine  with  so  honored  a  gueeL 
Praising  you,  my  dear  Moore,  is  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle ; 
but  allow  me  to  trust  that  I  am  not  permanently  alienated  from 
to  much  worth  and  genius ;  and  that  I  may  still  call  myself 
your  affectionale  friend,  T.  C." 

An  explanation  so  frankly  offered,  was  as  frankly  accepted ; 
and  to  this  pleasing  incident  Mr.  Moore  has  delicately  alluded 
in  one  of  his  poems.* 

The  following  letter,  on  a  topic — the  ruling  passion  of  his 
life — and  addressed  to  a  most  intimate  and  sympathizing  friend, 
speaks  in  a  language  thrillingly  propheUc : — 

"  LoNnoir,  Jfarelt  11,  1611. 
"  I  have  news  to  make  me  sad,  and  news  to  make  me 
savage.  My  poor  brother  Archibaldf  is  dead  at  Richmond,  in 
Virginia.  Warsaw  is  taken,  and  a  scene  of  butchery  and  hor- 
ror ]  I  hail  a  letter  from  the  place  itself,  dated  31st.  ult.,  from 
one  of  the  Poles,  approving  of  what  1  told  him  the  Londoners 
meant  to  do,— namely,  to  send  out  medals,  saying,  '  Men  of 
Poland,  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  are  with  you !'     But  all  is 

*"  8udi  was  our  boat ;.  «nd  tbo',  aboe  tbcn. 

Slight  cloud*  have  iwn  'twixt  bim  and  me, 
Who  would  not  gmsp  euch  buid  aguJ^ 

Strctclied  fbrih  ■gun  in  amitj  I 
Who  ean.  in  tUa  short  lih,  iflbrd 

To  let  sodi  misli  a  monent  ■taj. 
Wben  thai  ooe  (rank,  stoning  wcnii, 

Jjke  aiuuhiiie,  melt*  Ihem  sU  swaj  T — Ponti,  pic*  441; 
t  See  Sketdi  of  bia  life  in  introductory  Cbapler,  ToL  I, 
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now  over ;  and  a  brave  nation  is  thrust  a  second  time,  assassin- 
ated, into  her  grave.  Mysterious  are  the  ways  of  heaven ! 
We  must  not  question  its  justice, — ^but  I  am  sick,  and  fevered 
with  indignation  at  Grermany,  for  suffering  this  foolish  Emperor 
of  Austria ;  he  fears  letting  his  people  taste  a  little  freedom 
more  than  resigning  his  own  freedom  to  Russia, — ^for  he  will 
soon  be  the  very  vassal  of  the  inhuman  Sclaves,  which  will  be 
worse  for  him  than  if  he  had  a  free  parliament  under  his  nose, 
-^and  so  also  will  the  King  of  Prussia  be  henceforth  !  All 
continental  Europe,  I  distinctly  anticipate,  will  be  enslaved  by 
Russia !  France  and  Austria  will  worry  each  other  till  they  are 
exhausted ;  and  then  down  will  Russia  come  on  all  the  south  of 
Europe,  with  millions  and  millions,  and  give  law  and  the  knout 
both  to  Germany  and  France."  .  .  . 

"  To  turn  from  public  to  private  grief,  I  certainly  cannot  be 
so  much  affected  by  Archibald's  death,  as  if  we  had  not  been 
all  our  lifetime  divided  ;  yet  still  his  worth,  and  intellect,  and 
resemblance  in  placid  character  to  my  dear  father,  makes  me 
think  I  am  almost  obdurate  not  to  mourn  for  him  more  than  I 
do.  I  feel  most  the  difficulty  of  imparting  the  news  to  my 
poor  old  sisters,  who,  though  their  sensibilities  are  blunted  by 
age,  must  recollect  that  he  was  their  play-fellow  in  the  nursery, 
and  that  he  was  younger  than  they.  For  my  own  part,  I  care 
little  about  money ;  but  for  the  sake  of  my  nephews  and 
nieces,  poor  things,  I  wish  it  were  something  considerable.  I 
shall  send  out  a  power  of  attorney  to  Richmond ;  for  as  to  my 
going  out  to  America,  in  person,  I  have  one  bond  to  England 
in  y<m,  that  I  could  not  break,  if  you  bade  me.  I  feel,  besides, 
the  progress  of  liberal  opinions  in  England  riveting  my  natiye 
affections  I  Gk>d  knows,  in  as  ^eu:  as  personal  sympathy  goes,  I 
regret  that  any  of  your  family  are  sufferers  :  but  I  cannot  dis- 
guise that  the  only  antidote  I  have  to  the  gloom  of  my  mind, 
in  forecasting  what  may  be  the  fate  of  Europe,  is  the  consolation 
of  seeing  free  principles  rooting  themselves  in  England.  Ay, 
and  it  is  by  their  flourishing,  and  their  fruits  that — ^if  the  civil- 
ized world  can  be  saved — ^it  will  be  saved  by  England ! 

"  I  will  remain,  therefore ;  and  though  I  am  erieved  at  fo- 
reign events,  I  can  tell  you  sincerely,  mv  dearest  M.,  that  I  am 
confident  the  affurs  of  the  country  will  go  on,  domestically, 
much  better  than  is  mostly  imagined — at  least  amonff  you 
Tories. — I  am  not  afraid  of  civil  war,  now  that  O'Connell  has 
been  put  down;  and  I  am  sanguine  that  we  shall  get  well 
through  the  crisis. 


/ 
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"I  beg  your  pardon  for  detcHotbg  on  politics;  but  out  of 
&»  fulness  of  the  Leart  the  mouth  Bpeaketh  ;  and  ai  mj  soul 
has  been  attached  to  the  cause  of  Poland,  from  youth  to  age,  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  my  grief  and  wrath  to  the  one 
heart,  in  all  the  world,  that  most  sympathizes  witli  me. 

"  T.  C." 

Campbell  now  embarked  in  a  new  Uterary  speculation ;  and 
in  reply  to  a  letter  from  His.  Arkwright,  he  wntes : — 

LoiaxKi,  Monk  14. 
..."  You  may  turn  every  line  of  me  into  muuc,  if 
you  think  me  worth  the  honor.  Would  to  Heaven  you  could 
turn  my  poor  self  into  a  pleasant  tune  !  But  the  difficulty  would 
be  how  to  set  me.  I  am  too  graceless  for  a  psalm  tune,  too 
dull  for  a  glee,  and  too  irregular  for  a  march.  I  have  to  thank 
yon,  however,  for  your  kind  letter,  putting  me  into  harmony 
with  myself.  I  have  had  troubles  innumerable  of  late;  and  to 
the  distraction  of  tliem  has  been  added  the  death  of  a  very  de- 
•ervedly  dear  brother  in  America — a  singularly  sagacious,  ac- 
oomphshed,  and  amiable  man. 

"  Your  kindness,  my  dear  madam,  in  renewing  your  hos- 
pitable inntation,  affords  me  pleasure,  because  I  cannot  debar 
myself  of  the  hope  of  being  able  to  avail  myself  of  it.  But  I 
must  confidentially  tell  you,  that  the  difficulty  of  my  leaving 
London  is  very  great.  It  was  but  lately  that  I  formed  the  de- 
termined resolution  to  give  up  all  literary  labor,  save /or  mj/»tlf, 
and  to  adhere  to  writing  a  work  that  would  not  bind  me  to  liv- 
ing in  town,  or  any  where,  permanently.  I  therefore  gave  up 
the  'New  Monthly,'  and  wished  never  more  to  embark  in  ano- 
ther periodical,  but  to  retire  on  my  own  resources,  and  to  live, 
as  my  wants  are  few,  without  the  drudgery  of  authorship.  But 
my  high  resolves  were  stopt  by  Mr.  Colbum  lately  handing  mo 
a  statement  of  my  account  by  which  I  am  enormously  in  his 
debt ;  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  embark — not  with  him,  but 
with  a  new  publisher — in  another  editorial  speculation,  which 
will  not  certainly  always  oon£ne  me  to  London,  but  will  make 
it  difficult  for  me,  at  present,  to  foresee  when  I  can  be  entirely 
master  of  my  time  and  movements.  Be  assured,  however,  that 
the  prospect  of  paying  you  a'  visit  is  itiU  a  bright  and  pleasant 
thought  m  my  mind.  T.  C." 
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forced  to  lead  in  the  Metropolis,  Campbell  longed  ardently  for 
relaxation  and  retirement.  Various  localities  were  recommended 
on  the  coast,  and  inland,  as  likely  to  meet  his  wishes.  Atlength, 
after  a  month's  delay,  and  numerous  excursions  in  search  of  "  a 
quiet  domicile,"  he  fixed  upon  St  Leonards,  which,  in  the  end, 
fully  realized  his  expectations.  Among  the  first  letters  dated 
from  his  "  marine  villa"*  is  the  following  to  his  sister,  fresh 
with  new  life  and  poetry  : — 

*St.  Leonards,  June  15,  1881. 

.  .  .  "  My  health  is  quite  restored  since  I  came  to 
St.  Leonards,  by  its  balmy  sea  air,  and  still  more  by  its  charm- 
ing society.  Here  I  have,  next  door  but  one  to  me,  my  old 
friend  Miss  Bignell.  I  have  also — though  I  lament  to  say  they 
will  soon  be  gone — your  charming  Milneses :  the  mother  is  a 
pattern  of  good  old  ladylike  respectability ;  and  the  three  daugh- 
ters are  all  so  differently  pleasing,  that  I  know  not  which  of 
them  I  Uke  best,  unless  I  were  to  say,  with  much  stuttering  and 

hesitation,  that  Caroline  is  my  favorite But  they  are 

altogether  sweet  people  ;  and  I  can  well  understand  how  they 
have  bound  your  attachment  to  them.  I  see  them  every  day, 
and  Miss  Jane  has  more  than  once  joined  the  bevy  of  &ir  maida, 
whom  I  regularly  lead  out  every  fine  evening  to  long  walks — 
two  or  three  miles — along  the  cliffs  of  Hastings ;  listening  to 
the  nightingale — admiring  the  scenery — ^repeating  poetry-— and 
picking  up  wild  flowers  ;  myself  the  only  beau  of  the  party,  old 
as  I  am,  like  another  Apollo  with  his  Muses  I 

"  A  very  amiable  family — great  friends  of  the  Ikfilneset-T^-of 
the  name  of  Percival,  are  of  our  parties.    They  have  with  them 

an  uncommonly  interesting  woman — ^a  Miss  M ;  whoae 

*  intended,'  I  am  told,  was  a  friend  of  yours.  Alas  I  he  died 
suddenly  some  two  years  ago.     He  was  a  medical  man — ^yonnff, 

but  promising  in  his  pro^sion.     Miss  M is  a  fine,  t^, 

Greek-looking  beauty  ;  melancholy  is  evidently  marked  in  her 
countenance  very  deeply  ;  but  her  manners  have  great  amenity. 
I  should  not  forget  also  to  tell  you  of  the  Miss  D — leys,  who  often 
ask  for  you,  though  you  never  met  Their  society — and  they 
are  old  friends  unexpectedly  met  here — \&  a  great  treasure.  They 
are  perfect  ladies — sensible,  social,  and  accomplished  muricians. 
They  are  also  particular  friends  of  the  M s ;  and  when  Maiy 

*  One  of  the  row  of  pmall  houses,  on  the  left  hand,  overlookinff  the  tea, 
and  commanding  from  its  parlor  window  the  glorious  objects  embodied  in 
his  ""  Lines  ant  fi€  View /rum  St  LeonanTeJ' 
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joins  US,  we  shall  have  a  drcle  indeed.    Ah,  my  own  deara^ 
sister,  it  would  be  complete  if  you  were  with  us  !        *         * 

^*  I  make  no  apology  for  telling  you  so  much  about  my  fe- 
male society  ;  for  you  are  too  wise  not  to  know,  that  to  a  man 
situated  as  I  am,  respectable  and  refined  female  society  is  of 
great  consequence.  I  find  it  here  concentrated ;  it  keeps  me 
always  lively,  but  never  distracted.  It  leaves  me  Uie  entire  com- 
mand of  my  own  time — unlike  the  dinner-parties  in  London — 
and  accordingly  I  have  written  more  verses  since  I  came  to  St. 
Leonards,  than  I  have  written  for  many  years  within  the  same 
lime.  The  poem  on  the  Sea*  was  finished  in  eight  or  nine  days, 
and  I  shall  have  another,  on  the  subject  of  Poland,  of  equal 
length,  finished  this  week.  For  your  apinsement  I  send  you  a 
sample  of  it.''     .     .     . 

^*-  Yesterday  I  had  a  lone;,  long  walk  with  ntnf  ladies — ^in- 
cluding Miss  Caroline  and  Miss  Jane  Milnes — to  Fairlight,  where 
we  made  an  irruption  on  Dr.  Batty,  drank  tea  with  him,  and 
admired  the  glorious  scenery  from  his  house.  I  have  seldom 
enjoyed  a  country  excursion  more.  The  \iews  of  the  sea  were 
inspiring;  and  I  seemed  to  have  the  Muses  all  to  myself;  all 
the  way,  I  made  them  laugh  by  comparing  myself  to  Apollo  I 
....  I  have  not  yet  learnt  whether  Mrs.  Siddoss  has  left 
me  materials  for  writing  her  life ;  but  if  she  has,  I  will — and 
must  write  it.  The  case  is  quite  dififerent  from  that  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence — for  I  promised  that  I  should,  if  she  left  me  me- 
moranda. T.  C." 


After  a  short  visit  to  Lord  Dillon,  in  Oxfordshire,  Campbell 
returned  to  London,  where  his  warm  advocacy  of  the  Polish 
cause  was  attended  with  beneficial  results.  His  heart  was  in 
the  subject  of  Poland ;  he  could  neither  write,  nor  speak,  upon 
any  other  with  common  patience ;  and  if  a  word  was  dropt  in 
company  that  did  not  harmonize  with  his  feelings,  he  was  very 
apt  to  consider  it  as  a  personal  offence.  His  enthusiasm  was  not 
only  strong  but  lasting ;  and,  judging  from  the  letters  before 
me,  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  over  to  the  cause  many  able 
and  hberal  supporters.  Of  the  Poet's  enthusiasm  I  have  just 
been  told  the  following  anecdote : — He  had  been  in  town,  as 
we  have  said,  speaking,  writing,  wrestling  in  behalf  of  Poland. 

*  This  and  the  "  Lmes  on  Poland  appeared  in  the  Metropolitan  libga- 
zine.    See  Poems,  pages  289 — 248. 
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While  the  feverish  excitement  to  which  his  feelings  had 
worked  up,  was  stiU  fresh,  he  went  to  Sydenham,  and,  dudng 
with  his  friends,  drew  a  picture  of  the  calamities  of  Poland  and 
her  exiled  children.  All  were  mnch  struck  bv  the  **  over-excite- 
menf'  with  which  the  facts  were  laid  before  them.  During  the 
sokmn  "  protest'*  that  followed,  a  ladv — evindng  her  sympathy 
by  a  familiar  but  expressive  phrase — said  in  an  earnest  bnt  sub- 
dued tone.  Poor  tkingi  f*  This  was  a  *^  coolness^  the  cham- 
pion of  Poland  could  not  brook — **•  Poor  things  !**  he  exclaimed 
— "  speak  of  the  Poles  as  poor  things  I  \^at  are  you  f — a 
mite  r  And  forgetting  himself^  he  was  carried  away  by  a  strong 
feeling  of  resentment  In  a  moment  the  scene  had  fallen  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous :  but  what  excited  only  a  smile 
among  his  friends,  rendered  the  Poet  more  indignant  He  did 
not  recover  his  equanimity  during  the  rest  of  the  evening ;  bat 
next  day,  he  acknowledged  his  error  in  a  frank  and  characteris- 
tic letter : — 

•HAiDRon^  My  6»  18SL 
'*  I  know  that  my  zeal  for  Poland  has  put  me  half  mad. 
But  could  you  believe  that,  in  declaiming  on  the  subject^  I 
deliberately  intended  to  offend  one  endeared  to  me  by  so  many 
rooted  recollections  f  No,  my  dear  friend,  you  misunderstood 
me.  You  should  not  take  my  words  by  the  letter — ^I  am  of- 
fended with  my  country  for  its  tameness  at  this  crisis.     But 

when  I  said  you,  my  dear  F ,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  I 

could  not  mean  you.  I  grant  you,  and  most  painfully  sensible 
I  am,  that  it  was  unlike  myself,  and  unworthy  of  my  cause,  to 
inflict  my  harsh  and  misanthropic  humor  on  her,  who  has  all 
claims  on  my  gentlest  respect  But  intention  is  everything.  I 
thought  you  knew  me  enough  to  smile  at  my  over-exdtement. 
You  must  forgive  me — not  instantly,  perhaps.  I  don't  deserve 
instantaneous  pardon.  But  my  heart  is  so  faithfully  full  of  old 
regard  for  you,  that  I  must  not  lose  you  for  a  slight  fault 

**  Turner,  the  P^ii^ter,  has  promised  to  illustrate^  with  his 
powerful  pencil, '  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.'  I  came  to  this  place 
m  order  to  ascertain  the  price  of  paper  for  a  new  and  splendid 
edition  like  Rogers' '  Itiuy,'  at  one  of  the  paper-miUs.    If  the 

*  The  ezprearioo  periiape  was  not  foigotten  when  he  wrote : — 
*'  Poles  1  with  what  indignatioo  I  endure 
The  half-pit^w  servile  mouths  that  call  ye  poor ! 
Poor !    Is  It  £ig]and  mocks  you  with  her  mef  r*  tc 

Poems,  pagB  248. 
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day  had  Dot  been  eo  tormeDlingly  hot,  1  should  have  wished 
you  with  rae,  to  share  the  amusement  of  soeing  paper  manufac- 
tured. Why,  the  process  is  a  vast  deal  simpler  than  that  of 
making  poetry — the  simplicity  of  it  charmed  me.     .     .     ." 

"  I  have  been  uxceediogly  pleased  with  Kent.  He  art  of 
agriculture  here  is  in  much  higher  perfection  than  in  any  part 
of  England  that  I  have  seen.  A  farmer  on  whom  I  called  this 
morning,  pointed  out  to  me  a  field  where  he  assured  me  that 
eleven  quarters  of  oats  had  been  reaped  in  one  year  on  several 
acres.  This  fact  ought  to  be  published.  Raise  me  but  eighty- 
eight  bushels  an  acre  of  oats  in  England,  and  England  would  be 
a  paradise.  The  field-flowers  already  begin  to  be  very  rich  on 
the  rood  sides,  almost  rivalling  Hastings.  What  1  particularly 
admire  in  Kent  is  the  economy  as  to  ground.  ETeiy  inch  of 
ground  is  used  ;  the  hedges  are  trimmed  and  set,  without  vile 
useless  ditches,  and  V)a»tagt$  on  each  side  of  them,  as  in  Oxford- 
shire. The  Medway,  the  hop  grounda,  and  orchards,  are  qait« 
inspiring. 

"  Disappointed  in  hearing  that  the  paper-maker  with  whom  I 
wished  to  contract  was  in  London,  but  being  determined  not  to 
lose  a  chance  of  seeing  the  paper  mills,  I  went  out  at  random, 
and  called  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  proprietors.  Se,  too,  was 
unluckily  absent.  I  called  for  hia  deputy  or  genlJeman  foreman, 
and  introduced  myself  by  saying,  *  Sir,  I  am  a  paper  stainer,  and 
should  be  glad  to  talk  to  you  about  the  price  of  paper.'  He 
took  off  his  spectacles — flew  to  me^ — bowed  to  me — snowed  me 
all  the  manutactory,  aud  my  triumph  waa  undiminished,  until  a 
man  with  a  paper  cap  came  and  said  to  me,  '  Sir,  we  should  be 
happy  to  drink  your  nealth  !'  My  spirits  fell  then  half-a'Crown 
lower;  but  lower  still,  when  I  undeceived  the  man  of  spectacles 
himselfl  and  told  him  that  I  stained  paper  only  with  Author's 
ink  I  He  became  from  that  moment  intensely  disdainful  of  me. 
— I  set  out  for  Hastings  to-monow.  T.  C." 

"St.  Lmkum,  Juiy  1, 18S1. 
".  .  .  I  have  SO  much  pleasure  in  seeing  your  hand- 
writing— as  it  assures  me  of  your  being  in  more  or  less  tolerable 
health — that  I  should  almost  not  wish  the  risk  of  delay  by  your 
letter  passing  through  his  (the  Lord  Advocate's)  hands ;  and 
when  1  begin  grudging  postage  to  bear  from  you,  I  shall  be  in 
the  last  sti^  of  either  be^^ry  or  avarice  1  from  both  of  which 
evils,  the  Blessed  Providence,  who  has  showered  so  many  mer- 
dea  on  my  head,  I  trust,  will  all  my  life  protect  me.     And  I 
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really  request  it  as  a  favor,  that  when  you  find  writing  a  sup- 
portable effort,  you  will  not  trouble  your  head  about  a  frank  to 
your  *  rich  and  flouiishing  brother  1'  Yes,  my  dearest  Mary,  I 
am  rich,  when  I  compslre  myself  with  many  men  apparently 
wealthier.  My  wants  are  very  few ;  and  the  absence  of  that 
most  dreadful  of  all  trials,  anxiety  about  a  family,  gives  full 
scope  to  all  my  mental  powers.  I  am  comparatively  easy  re- 
specting Thomas — poor  dear  boy — he  is  not  nearer  any  appear- 
ance of  recovery,  but  he  is  in  kind  and  careful  hands. 

"  I  spent  a  day  at  Sydenham  last  week,  and  saw  *  *  fre- 
quently in  town. — M.  says  I  am  mad  on  the  subject  of  the  Poles  1 
1  shall  only  mention,  however  that  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
their  London  envoy,  the  6on  of  Napoleon,  thanking  me  for  my 
contribution  of  lOoi.  to  the  Hospital  of  Warsaw.  An  English 
gentleman  from  Poland,  who  h  with  the  Count,  says,  that  my 
letter  which  accompanied  the  contribution  has  been  lithographed 
and  circulated  in  Poland,  and  the  original  sent,  by  her  own  re- 
quest, to  the  Dowager  Princess  Czartoryski,  mother  of  the  Prince 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Poland. 

"  My  efforts  will  not  fttop  here.  I  have  associated  a  Polish 
Committee  in  London,  and  we  may  get  something  done  for  the 
gallant  sufferers,  the  moment  this  agitation  about  Refbrioi  begins 
to  be  allayed.  My  mite  I  should  be  ashamed  to  mention,  ex- 
cepting to  one  who  shares  in  all  my  sentiments  of  joyb  and 
sorrows.  The  only  relief  to  which  my  soul  can  fiy,  when  I  think 
of  those  noble  martyrs,  is  the  consdousness  that  I  have  given 
them  all  the  little  aid  in  my  power.  I  am  about  to  re-pubHsh 
the  lines  on  Poland,  and  the  lines  on  the  Sea,  in  a  little  hrochurh; 
and  I  expect,  by  selling  them  at  a  couple  of  shillings,  I  shall  bo 
able  to  raise  60Z.  more.  I  look  farther  to  getting  40/.  by  an 
American  legacy,*  and  thit  too  shall  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
wounded  Poles. 

**  In  London,  I  saw  Miss  Siddons,  who  gave  me  an  address 
written  to  me  on  her  mother's  memorandum  book,  almost  with 
her  dying  hand,  enjoining  my  affection  to  undertake  the^  task  of 
her  Biography.    ...  T.  C." 

*  «  «  «  « 

"  You  will  wonder  what  took  me  to  Oxfordshire.  My  fnend 
Lord  Dillon  had  been  in  London,  and,  as  he  thought,  on  his 
death-bed.     He  sent  to  St.  Leonards  for  me.     I  could  not  go 

•  This  legacy  fen  veiy&r  short  of  tfaeamoBit  expected.  See  introdiiD- 
toiy  Chapter,  Vol  L 
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to  town  without  intolerable  iDconveni«iiM  at  that  time,  and 
aa  he  was  tc  be  removed  to  his  seat  at  Ditcbley,  near  Blenheim, 
I  thought  he  could  not  be  absolutely  on  the  point  of  death — 
but  I  promised  aa  soon  as  I  could  leave  HL  Leooarda  and  get 
out  the  July  Number  of  the  '  Metropolitan,'  to  go  and  see  turn 
at  his  countiy  eeaL  I  accordingly  reached  it  laist  Saturday 
night,  spent  Sunday  with  hiiu,  and  returned  to  town  on  Monday. 
I  scolded  the  worthy  Lord  for  not  being  at  the  jioint  of  danger, 
as  I  had  come  expressly  on  that  understanding,  and  here  was  a 
man  able  to  sit  up  and  hold  long  arguments  with  me  !  To  be 
serious,  however,  I  found  he  had  got  a  dreadful  shake  from  a 
disease  of  the  heart. — He  and  Lady  Dillon  were  very  attentive 
to  me,  on  a  certain  mekncholy  DC«asion,  and  came  often  to  lee 
poor  Matilda. 

"  After  that  event,  Lord  Dillon  asked  me  to  spend  some 
weeks  at  Ditchley.  He  called  twice  to  repeat  the  same  ques- 
tjon — *  My  dear  Campbell,  arc  you  ture  you  can  put  up  with 
plain  fere  V  '  Oh  yes,  the  very  plainest.'  '  Because,'  quoth  my 
Lord,  '  we  live  in  such  a  miserable  style,  that  unless  you  eaa 

rut  up  with  the  most  common  bie,  I  won't  ask  you  to  see  tu.' 
went  accordingly,  prepared  to  find  them  in  ■  mud-cottage, 
and  to  have  nothing  to  eat  but  sprata  and  potatoes.  On  leaving 
the  coach,  I  gave  my  luggage  to  a  man,  who  was  to  carry  it 
for  a  shilling  to  the  bouse,  where  I  expected  to  find  mj  noble 
friend ;  when,  to  mr  dismay  and  shame,  at  trudging  with  a 
porter  behind  me,  I  lifted  np  my  eyes  on  a  mansion,  second 
only  to  Blenheim  in  magnificence.  I  verily  believe  the  servants 
would  not  have  let  me  in  with  my  sorry  eqnipage ;  bat  Lord 
D.  came  out  and  handed  me  into  a  hall  with  glided  oomic«B,  pil- 
lars, pictures,  and  statues.  The  &re  was  of  coarse  something  bet* 
ter  than  potatoes  !  This,  yon  will  observe,  was  on  my  visit  two 
years  ago.  Much  did  I  make  Lady  D.  laugh  with  describbg 
tiie  '  hu^  bre  and  poor  accommodations,'  which  Lord  Dillon 
bad  made  me  anticipate ! 

"  On  this  occasion,  I  had  an  agreeable  disappointment  of  ano- 
ther kind,  in  finding  my  brother  poet  among  the  Peen,  not  quite  in 
a  dying  state.  He  has  some  darling  children — one  that  was 
twelve,  when  we  got  first  acquainted — a  Greek  model  of  bean^, 
who  used  to  bring  me  an  apple  every  morning,  tliat  Adam  him- 
self, even  after  his  experience,  conld  not  have  refused.  She  is 
now  not  quite  so  frank  in  her  attentions,  but  still  very  fairly  at- 
tentive to  her  old  friend.  Her  little  Nster,  six  years  old,  made 
me  very  much  in  love.     I  wish  I  were  a  painter ;  lor  words  can- 
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not  describe  that  child's  loveliness.  It  is  not  regular,  but  it 
would  make  an  enchanting  picture. 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

"  On  my  return  to  St.  Leonards  I  find  the  worthy  Milnes 
gone  from  hence,  but  I  trust  to  their  coming  back.  The  sea  is 
looking  so  beautiful  beneath  my  windows.*  This  place  is  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  and  the  air  so  balmy,  that  unless  I  had  made 
a  vow  never  more  to  make  myself  unworthy  of  the  blessings  I 
eujoy,  by  repining  that  I  have  not  more,  I  should  indulge  in  re- 
gret that  I  have  not  my  two  *  *  beside  me.  But  it  is  unwise 
and  irreligious  to  forget  the  blessings  we  have,  in  our  wishes  for 
those  which  we  have  not !  And  so,  my  dearest  sister,  with 
thanks  to  the  Divine  Providence  that  still  allows  me  the  plea- 
sure of  communicating  the  thoughts  and  inmost  feelings  of  my 
heart  to  you,  and  praying  that  He  may  long  spare  you,  I  re- 
main your  affectionate  brother,  T.  C." 

"  London,  July  31, 1881. 

" Cochrane's  party  went  off  exceedingly  well. 

We  had  Polish  melodies  by  Wade — good  music  and  bad  words. 
The  Polish  people  were  there.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  men,  on 
*  the  giddiest  brink  of  danger,'  so  much  at  ease  in  their  behavior. 
In  their  hearts  they  must  be  far  otherwise ;  but  they  demean 
themselves  with  exemplary  fortitude.  Count  Jelski,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Poland,  who  is  here  on  a  mission  for  a 
loan,  has  conjured  me  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
London. 

"  The  envoy  showed  me  a  column  of  matter  inserted  in  every 
Polish  newspaper,  that  touched  me  deeply,  or  rather  with  deep 
melancholy.  The  Poles  call  me  the  stanchest  friend  they  have 
in  England.  In  large  characters  it  is  printed — *  The  gratitude 
of  our  nation  is  due  to  Campbell.'  .  .  .  They  think,  dear  souU, 
that  if  I  were  to  speak  publicly  to  the  English,  I  could  influence 
the  proceedings  of  the  English  government  What  simplicity ! 
They  conclude  by  comparing  me  with  Byron  ;  and  by  a  declara- 
tion, that,  if  ever  they  be  free,  I  shall  escperience  their  gratitude. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  prevented  W from  translating 

the  whole  of  the  extract  from  the  Warsaw  States  Gazette-f 

*  "Potent  Seal 

How  placidly  thy  xnoiBt  lips  speak  even  now 
Along  yon  sparluing  Bhinglea. — Poms,  page  290. 

t  See  Appendix. 
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For  to  read  it,  you  wonld  smile  at  the  exaggerated  importance 
the  Poles  attach  to  me  !     I  have  only  twice  in  the  course  of  my 

existence  had  expencnce  of  human  gratitude,  and  this  of  the 
Poles  is  one.  The  preparations  for  the  defence  of  Warsaw  go 
on  epiritedly.  The  Polish  spirit  is  nut  yet  bowed — it  may  havo 
been  shattered,  hut  never  has  it  heen  hent !  T.  C." 

On  his  return  to  St.  Leonards,  he  writes  ; — "  Au^.  6. — I  was 
overcome  with  the  heat  and  noise  of  London — so  unUke  this 
pleasant  sea-side  1  Seldom  have  I  spent  a  more  fatiguing  fort- 
night in  town.  My  mind  was  ineipressibly  agitated  by  the 
cause  of  Poland,  All  the  Polish  gentlemen  were  urgent  with 
me  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Londoners,  and  take  the  chair,  aa 
they  thought  I  had  the  character  of  a  friend  to  Poland,  ob- 
noxious to  no  political  party.  I  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
The  Polish  newspapers  have  exaggerated  my  importanoe  in  my 
own  country,  and  1  recommended  the  Envoy  to  ask  Sir  Francu 
Burdett  to  call  a  meeting.  He  has  declined  doing  so.  But 
France  is  about  to  take  up  the  cause — thanks  be  to  God  I  The 
news  makes  me  twenty  years  younger." 

"  The  subject  of  the  following  lines,"  he  adds,  "  which  will 
appear  in  the  '  Metropolitan '  for  September,  is  a  spot  of  ground 
not  far  &ora  the  Castle  of  Hastings,  on  which  I  have  ascertained, 
by  a  comparison  of  historiea,  the  camp  of  William  the  Con- 
queror must  have  been  placed,  the  evening  before  he  defeated 
HmoW  :•— 

"  Atiff.  llth. — I  send  yon  the  Polish  Minister's  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  the  page  of  a  pamphlet  published  at  War- 
saw. .  .  .  Keep  our  Polish  letter  as  the  apple  of  your  eye.f 
T.  C." 

Desirous  of  "  going  farther  into  the  Gunily  history  of  tlie 

*  *  Id  the  deep  blue  of  ere. 

Ere  tbe  (tan  lisd  appeued,  aoe  by  ooe, 
Or  the  lark  took  hi*  teave 

Of  lbs  skiM,  uid  the  iweet  Mtting  nm — 
I  elinibed  to  700  beighti. 

Where  tbe  Korman  encsmped  him  of  old, 
With  hu  bowmen  and  knights, 

And  his  baaoer  ■!!  bnnuihed  with  gold,'  ic 

Poiiis,p«^  BU. 
t  FartbFr  rebmtce  to  tbne  docutnenla  will  be  Ibntid  in  tlw  AppandiK 
11* 
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Siddons/'*  than  his  predecessors  had  done,  he  writes  to  Mts. 
Arkwright : — 

*'  Aug,  18 /A. — ^I  think  you  must  be  able  to  guide  me  to  some 
traditions,  or  to  the  sources  where  I  may  apply  for  them.  Hen- 
ry Siddons,  many  years  ago — in  Edinburgh,  I  think — ^informed 
me  that  the  names  Kemble  and  Campbell  were  originally  the 
same.  I  wish  it  may  prove  so ;  for,  though  we  boast  of  having 
come  over  with  the  Conqueror,  I  should  be  prouder  to  l)e  allied 
to  you,  than  to  the  Normains  themselves.  What  part  of  the 
country  do  you  think,  the  original  sojourn  of  the  Kemble  name  ? 
Is  it  not  Wales  ?  I  think  it  was  Henry  Siddons  also  told  me 
that  a  proverb  in  the  country  still  preserved  the  recollection  of 
one  of  your  ancestors,  who  died  a  martyr  to  his  religon — ^in 
those  days  when  Protestants  and  Catholics  vied  in  Christian 
charity  I  Before  he  went  to  the  scaffold,  he  called  for  a  pipe  of 
tobacco — and  smoked  it — and  a  last  pipe  long  used  to  be  ciEdled 
'  Kemble's  Pipe.' 

"  I  have  written  to  Mr.  C.  Kemble  in  London,  and  I  trust  lie 
will  afford  me  some  help  on  this  point,  which  is  the  threshold 
of  my  Biography.  I  confide  also  in  your  kindly  giving  me  any 
information  in  your  power.  T.  0." 

"  Aug.  24<A. — We  have  a  walk  on  th^  beach  five  hundred 
yards  long — and  there,  eveiy  evening,  whilst  the  band  of  music 
IS  playing  (in  complhnent  to  your  unworthy  brother,)  *  The 
CampbelS  are  commg,'  *The  Mariners  of  Ekigland,' and  ^  llie 
Exile  of  Erin,' — I  meet  a  great  number  of  pleasant  acquaint- 
ances. They  know  r^j  avenioh  to  dinner  parties ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  only  parties  I  join  are  those  for  the  evening — after  tke 

music  and  the  promenade  are  over. 

— — ■ —  ■ 

*  To  aprivate  friend  he  writes : — "■  August  2d.  Mr.  Place, senior,  of 
Charing  Cross,  has  behaved  to  me  in  a  manner  that  esoseeds  all  praise.  He 
had  told  me,  in  a  vagne  way,  that  he  had  collected  eome  canons  matter 
relative  to  our  stage.  I  thought  it  might  be  of  use  to  me  for  the  Siddons 
Life — so  I  asked  lum  Ibr  the  use  of  it— oifferiqg  to  give  him  any  security 
for  the  return  of  his  MS.,  and  fiiir  remuneratioiL  He  immediately  pro- 
duced a  bundle  of  MS8.,  the  aiae  of  a:quartem  kaf— -I'ead  me  aome  ad- 
mirable extracts — and,  putting  the  whole  into  my  hand,  without  a  mem- 
orandum or  invtetoiy,  said—*  Do  what  you  like  with  the  MSS.  I  know 
you  too  well  to  be  a  good  feUow,  to  take  reoeiptB  or  memorandums.'  And 
he  further  added — *  I  wiU  give  you  tike  kan  of  all,  or  any  of  the  boc^ 
from  which  I  extracted  my  informatioD.' — ^T.  C."  This  testimony  is  due 
to  an  old  and  fiuthf ul  ally,  whose  advice  and  codperation  were  mudi  valued 
by  Campbell. 
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"  I  could  dre  you  out  for  hours  with  describing  the  good, 
fimiable  folks  with  whom  I  take  my  evening  walk — enjoying 
Bociety,  air,  and  exercise,  at  the  eiime  time.  The  chonu  of  tho 
parties  IB,  that  the  families  bring  their  children  with  them ;  and 
M  I  dote  upon  children,  I  share  a  thous<uid  lores  among  them. 
There  ia  my  townsman,  Mr.  Buchaniu),  with  his  elegant  little 
wife,  and  three  great  little  charmers ;  then  a  married  beauty, 
Mtb.  Grahune,  who  has  a  plot  upon  me  to  write  a  poem*  upon 
ber  boy,  three  years  old.  Oh,  such  a  boy  1  But  in  the  way  of 
writing  lines  on  lovely  children,  I  am  eogsged  three  deep,  and 
dare  not  promise.  But,  if  I  could  send  you  a  picture  of  that 
cherub  I  be  beate  all  the  statues  and  all  the  paintings  of  the 
world  to  nothing ;  and  when  he  meets  me  in  the  walk,  he  comes 
up  and  thumps  me  in  all  the  triumphant  consdousness  that  I 
am  a  slave  to  his  beauty. 

"  Among  the  ladies  that  I  flirted  with  on  the  promenade, 
there  is  one  between  five  and  six,  who  acoepted  my  attentiona 
flo  cordially,  that  I  went  up  and  took  her  by  the  band.  I  made 
a  sort  of  obeisance  to  the  family  she  was  with,  and  by  degrees 
we  contracted  acquaintance.  The  mother,  a  most  lady-looking 
and  interesting  peison,  said — 'This  is  very  singular — I  hava 
been  wishing  these  thirty  years  to  be  acquainted  with  you.  At 
that  distance  of  time,'  she  continued,  '  I  was  a  girl  of  fitleen,  at 
Edinbuigh.  1  heard  of  you  among  the  Stewarts,  and  tirego- 
ries,  and  Alisons ;  but  we  never  met,  for  I  was  not  tlien  out. 
I  am  a  Russian  by  birth  ;  but  I  hope  that  won't  prejudice  you 
against  me,  for  1  wish  well  to  the  Poles.'     •       •       •       • 

"  On  better  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  C ,  she  let  me  know 

a  trait  in  their  domestic  history  that  seems  lo  carry  romance 

*  Amoiw  the  ynffa  eanora  oddreased  to  bii  infimt  fiivdrita),  about  tLii 
time,  was  the  fiiUowu^ : — 
"TO   THE   DTPANT   90N  OF  MY   DEAR  FRIENDS,  MR  AND 


Is  present  to  m  j  eyes, 
And  lojouslj  I  seo  thee  bloom 

In  Fortune's  birest  ■ld«. 
One  day  that  bresst,  teane  coisckins  now, 

Sh&ll  bum  with  patriot  fianie ; 
And,  fraught  with  Ljve,  that  little  brow 

Shall  wear  the  wreath  of  Fame. 
■When  I  am  dead,  dear  boy  1  thou'lt  take 

TheM  lines  to  thy  regard — 
Imprint  thaa  on  thy  hurt,  and  mako 

A  f^tiH  at  the  Bwd  ' 
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into  private  life : — A  boy  who  called  her  mamma,  and  who  I 
thought  resembled  her,  struck  me  by  his  gentle  manners — ^his 
elegance — his  appearance  of  pride,  and  sensibility.  When  I 
complimented  her  on  the  person  who,  I  thought,  was  her  eldest 
son,  she  undeceived  me.    He  was  a  foundling,  whom  they  picked 

up  on Heath,  when  he  was  two  years  old.     His  beauty 

and  innocence  endeared  him  to  them,  so  that  they  brought  him 
up  as  their  own  child;  and  he  passed  for  their  eldest  son  till 
lately,  when  it  was  necessary  from  circumstances,  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  dear  boy  himself.     He  has  been  melancholy,  fitful, 

and  almost  unmanageable  ever  since.     Mrs.  C has  taken 

my  promise  that  I  will  obtain  confidence  of  the  boy,  and  use 
my  influence  over  him  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  mind.  ." 
**  I  am  afraid,  my  dearest  sister,  that  I  have  worn  you  out 
with  my  long  gossiping  ;  but  as  I  have  not  great  things  to  tell 
you,  you  must  put  up  with  small  things;  God  bless  you !  If 
yoii  would  pluck  up  health  and  spirits,  and  be  well,  I  should 
have  nothing  in  this  world  to  annoy  me,  beyond  a  little  black 
kitten,  that  is  biting  and  tearing  my  papers,  and  cuffing  them 
about  as  arrogantly  as  if  she  were  an  Edinburgh  reviewer! 

**  T.  C." 

fr  *  *  «  * 

Writing  from  town  to  Dr.  Madden,  August  28,  he  says,  "  I 
dinned  with  *'  Cambyses,'  as  I  used  to  call  him.  We  had  a  par- 
ty of  male  creatures — Whigs  and  Tories — and  were  in  all  six- 
teen. I  abstained  from  saying  a  word  about  politics,  till  he 
began  by  attacking  me  about  the  Polish  association ;  whereup- 
on, as  he  had  broken  the  ice,  I  thought  it  no  harm  to  tell  him 
plainly  my  mind  about  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
administration.  And,  although  I  had  fifteen  to  one — ^that  is, 
the  whole  company  against  me,  yet,  as  Winnifrid  Jenkins  says, 
'  I  fit  with  them  all  round,*  and  laid  in  some  particularly  hard 
blows  at  my  friend  H .**         ♦         *         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

"  jS^cpf.  22c?.*— I  have  occasion  for  all  my  philosophy — and 
the  practical  part  of  philosophy  is  resignation.  I  am  resigned 
to  fate.  The  gallant  Poles  have  at  least  their  fame  I  My  moan- 
ings  about  them  can  do  no  good — so  t  struggle  against  despon- 
dency, or  rather  try  not  to  3iink  of  them.  For  the  present  all 
is  up  with  them.  But  the  scene  is  not  closed.  There  may  yet 
be  a  day  of  retribution  for  their  oppressors  on  this  side  of  time, 
— and  nearer  than  may  be  generally  suspected ! 

♦  Extnict  from  a  lrtt«r  to  his  nuter,  Mifls  Cnmpbell,  Kdinbuigfa." 
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'*  I  find  St.  LeonardB  still,  on  the  whole,  agree  pretty  well 
with  my  health, — though  the  highly  bracing  effect  of  the  sea- 
air  has  gone  with  its  novelty ;  and  there  is  something  either  in 
its  saline  particles,  or  in  the  glaring  light  of  the  place,  that  af- 
fects my  eyes  most  disagreeably.  The  old  gentleman,  the 
Ocean,  too,  as  if  he  meant  to  do  honor  to  the  greatest  poet 
of  St.  Leonards, — ^and  one  who  has  bepraised*  him  so  lustily, 
— thunders  beneath  my  windows  in  his  equinoctial  high  spirits, 
so  loudly,  as  almost  to  disconcert  me.  But  what  can  I  do  f  I 
cannot  unsay  what  I  have  said — I  can  make  no  reproach  or  ob- 
jection, now,  to  the  old  gentleman~-or  he  would  expose  me  for 
inconsistency,  and  call  me  as  fluctuating  as  himself!  I  tell  you 
my  distress  only  in  confidence.  The  society  also — though  the 
sea  is  not  accountable  for  others — ^is  too  changeable.  The  disa- 
greeable gentry  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  most  permanent ; 
and  the  apreeables — almost  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  know  the 
value  of  their  society — like  '  riches,  take  unto  themselves  wings 
and  flee  away.'  I  experience  this  mutability  of  the  place  very 
much  in  a  little  literary  society  which  I  have  formed,  and 
which  is  called  The  Monks  of  St.  Leonards,  and  of  which  I 
am  the  venerable  Abbot !  All  our  best  cowls  are  going  away 
— and  very  dull  ones  remaining  in  their  stead.  The  monastery, 
however,  is  still  to  be  kept  up. 

"  I  have  told  you  the  news  from  Poland  I  You  may  easily 
imagine  that  it  is  not  without  a  strong  effort  I  can  rally  my 
spirits  under  this  flooring  blow.  I  was  obliged  to  put  off  a 
meeting  of  *  the  Monks  *  Uie  day  of  the  fatal  tidings.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  at  this  period — like  a  gift  from  Providence — 
to  have  formed  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Pond,  the  Astronomer  Koyal,  who  is  here  with  his  ac- 
complished and  amiable  wife.  The  philosopher  seems  really  to 
like  the  poet — so  does  the  philosopher's  wife ;  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  love  lost.     I  have  spent  every  evening  with  them 

*  Lines  on  the  View  from  St  Leooarda.    Pokms,  page  298. 

**  Hail  to  thy  &oe  and  odon,  glorioua  Sea  1 
Twere  thankleaaneas  in  me  to  bless  thee  not 
♦  »»♦•• 

Here  Mom  and  Eve  with  bluahing  thanks  receive 
Their  fro^ening  dews,  gay  fluttering  breeaes  cool 
Their  wings  to  fan  the  brow  of  fevered  climes, 
And  here  the  Spring  dipt  down  her  emerald  urn 
Far  Mkowert  to  glad  the  ear^A."— Poems,  page  298. 

These** linear  were  latterly  considered  by  the  author  as  his  best 
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Aince  their  arrival  in  Hastings.  They  have  bronght  a  considera- 
bly magnifying  telescope  with  them,  through  which  we  look  at 
the  planets ;  and  Mr.  Pond^s  remarks  make  this  amusement  very 
interesting.  I  had  latelv  been  dabbling  in  the  astronomical  relics 
of  the  Greek  Alexandrian  school,  and  had  the  idea  of  embody- 
ing my  notes  on  ancient  geography  into  a  regular  history,  when 
this  '  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons'  suspended  my  attention.  But  I  have 
of  late  been  so  interested  in  the  subject,  that  I  revised  my 
mathematics,  the  better  to  understand  the  histories  of  ancient 
science  given  by  Ideler  and  Delaq^bre.  Mr.  Pond's  conversation 
has  been,  therefore,  eagerly  sought  by  me, — and  he  is  most  affa- 
bly communicative. 

^*  We  have  just  been  gazing  on  Jupiter  and  his  moons,  through 
a  glass  that  makes  Jove  appear  as  large  as  the  sun's  disk,  and 
his  satellites  hke  ordinary  stars !  The  moon  appears  through  it 
as  large  as  a  church.  His  opinion  of  her  ladyship  is,  that  she 
is  not  inhabited — there  being  no  atmosphere — and  the  whole  re- 
^on,  probably,  only  ice  and  snow.  Strange  enough  that  a  body, 
which  creates  such  lively  crotchets  in  so  many  human  bnuns, 
should  itself  be  cold  and  lifeless  !  Mrs.  Pond — and  her  opinion 
is  always  worth  hearing — thinks  it  diflfuses  positive  cold  ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  have  sometimes  thought  the  night  colder  for  moon- 
shine. This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  spent  many  delight- 
ful hours  with  a  great  astronomer.'* 

**  Mrs.  Pond  is  among  the  meet  agreeable  and  enlightened 
women  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  now  many  and  many  a  day  since 
I  first  saw  her,  when  she  was  walking — shortly  after  their  mar- 
riage—a young,  fair,  graceful  woman,  arm  and  arm  with  her 
very  plain  and  elderly  husband.  She  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
M.  There  was  an  epigram  in  the  newspaper  about  them.  Mr. 
Pond  had  published  some  remarks  on  the  planet '  Venus,' — and 
the  wit  asked  him,  '  Why  he  troubled  himself  about  Venus  in 
the  skies,  when  he  had  got  Venus  beside  him  on  earth  9 '  She 
is  now  no  Venus — but  winningly,  unaffectedly  courteous  in  her 
manners, — deep  read  in  both  science  and  literatare,  and  yet  as 
humble  as  a  modest  child.  I  really  love  this  worthy  pair ;  and 
it  grieves  me  that  this  is,  probably,  the  last  day  Tmay  ever  en- 
joy their  society,  for  any  definite  time.  ... 

'^  I  had  a  hundred  tlungs  more  to  say-^ut  I  have  yet  to  pack 
up  and  prepare  for  my  journey  to  town.  ...  So  God  bless 
you,  my  dearest  sister.  T.  C." 

*  See  Vol  I,  HenoM 
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CHAPTER  X. 


DBKBTSBIBE.— KT.  LBONABM. 


Frou  the  praeaing  ores  to  which  hb  lettera  of  tfaia  date  bear 
testimony,  Campbell  found  a  short  respite  among  his  fiiends  in 
Derbjshire.  On  the  eve  of  startiiig,  he  tells  Hra.  Arkwrigbi — 
"  I  am  resolved  at  last  to  gire  myself  the  long-promised  plea- 
sure of  paying  you  a  risit.  I  purpose  setting  off  on  Saturday 
— I  ought  to  say,  if  it  be  convenient  to  receive  me ;  but  I  waive 
this  ceremony,  beoauae  I  scarcely  anticipate  that  it  will  be 
tnconvenient.  Acddental  icdiaposition — a  common  cold  of  the 
moBt  vulgar  cast — prevents  my  senditiK  a  longer  spologetical 
preparation  for  my  arrival ;  but  I  shall  cast  off  all  colds,  and 
mdispositions,  and  be  happy  and  renovated,  when  1  reach  your 
hospitable  abode." 

In  this  visit,  Campbell  enjoyed  the  twofold  pleasure  of  con- 
genial society  and  romsntic  eceneir.  In  the  family  circle  of 
Mr.  Arkwright,  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  the  "  Siddons  and 
the  Kemblea"— all  endeared  to  him  by  early  and  kindly  recol- 
lectionb ;  while  in  his  walks  and  drives  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
found  himself  on  "  haunted  ground."  From  his  "  private  and 
confidential  letters,"  written  during  this  visit,  I  select  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Stoki,  vub  Bmwxu,  Oeteitr  6, 1881. 
".    .    .    .    I  have  heard  Neiikomm  play  the  organ. 

This  is  as  great  an  era  in  my  sensations  as  was  the  first  sight 
of  the  Apollo.*  It  has  come  to  me  at  a  time  when  hardly  any- 
thing on  earth  can  g^ve  me  pleasure.  It  is  still'all  that  I  can 
do  to  support  a  tolerable  cheerfulness  before  these  kind,  hospi- 
table people — for  Poland  preys  on  my  heart  night  and  day. 
It  is  sometimes  a  relief  to  me  to  weep  m  secret,  and  I  do  weep 
long  and  bitterly."  .  .  "But  I  still  know  the  dn^  and  the 
beauty  of  manhness ;  and  my  wretchedness  has  not  made  my 

•  See  his  "  Letters  from  Taiia,'  page  SB. 
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manners  uncouth  here  ;  for  I  can  see  that  I  am  very  acceptable, 
and  have  tokens  of  growing  esteem  from  every  member  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Arkwright  talks  to  me  about  farming  and  ma- 
chinery/both  of  which  are  amusing  subjects  ;  and  I  read  poe- 
try to  Mrs.  Arkwright  and  the  ladies.  This  is  all  well.  It  is 
better  for  me  to  be  put  on  my  good  behavior — great  as  the 
eflfort  is. 

"  About  my  good  fortune  in  hearing  Neukomm,  I  know  not 
what  to  say.  You  will  think  it  strange — if  anything  in  my 
strange  nature  can  now  surprise  you — that  his  music  gave  me 
an  ecstacy  that  has  shaken  my  fortitude  more  than  I  could  have 
wished  ;  and,  since  I  heard  him,  I  have  been  more  disposed  to 
tears  and  agitation  than  I  was  before.  Unhappy  me  !  pleasure 
itself  turns  into  agony  in  my  mind.  The  stunning  surprise  of 
this  man's  performance  baflfles  all  description.  I  had  heard  the 
church  organ  at  Bakewell  played  by  an  ordinary  hand.  Neu- 
komm tells  me  it  is  really  a  right  good  organ ;  but  when  I 
joined  the  party  to  hear  him  perform  on  it,  on  Monday,  I  could 
not  credit  my  senses,  though  I  saw  it  was  the  same  instrument. 
A  little  child  of  six  years  old,  they  tell  me,  expressed  the  same 
astonishment,  and  told  his  father  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
the  same  organ.  When  assured  that  it  was  indeed  the  very 
same,  he  said,  ^  Then  it  is  not  played  with  hands/  Bless  the 
little  soul !  Shakspeare  could  have  said  nothing  finer. 

"  Neukomm,  I  had  heard,  was  a  learned  musician  and  a  great 
composer ;  but  that  a  human  being  could  create  such  sounds, 
I  never  imagined.  Such  glory — such  radiance  of  sound — such 
mystery — such  speaking  dreams — that  bring  angels  io  smile 
upon  you — such  luxury  and  pathos  1 — Oh,  it  is  no  learned  mu- 
sic— it  is  a  soul  speaking,  as  if  from  heaven  I  No  disparage- 
ment to  Paganini,  he  is  the  wonderful  itself,  in  music — but 
Heavens  !  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  hearty  like  this  organ- 
music  of  Neukomm  ?  I  seem  as  if  I  had  never  heard  music 
before.  We  were  all  wrapped  in  astonishment !  It  was  strange 
to  see  the  expressions  of  ecstacy  in  the  vulgarist  rustic  faces.  I 
was  soon,  however,  blind  to  all  around  me.  .  .  The  trial  to  me 
was  dreadful.  .  .  I  would  have  given  much  to  have  been  alone 
— and  even  much  to  have  seen  a  tear  on  Mrs.  Arkwright's  £aoe, 
or  any  one's  in  the  pew.  But  their  minds  were  healthy  and 
happy  ;  and  they  only  smiled  with  intense  pleasure  !  My  heart 
was  like  to  burst — ^for  I  was  ashamed  to  cry ;  ahd  my  eyes,  head, 
and  throat  ached,  and  throbbed,  with  the  effort  to  suppress  tears 
and  sobbing.     I  did,  however,  suppress  both  very  manfully. 
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'*  Neukomm  came,  however,  and  dined  with  us,  and  as  I  was 
the  only  gentleman  present  who  could  speak  French  and  Ger- 
man with  him  (for  he  speaks  English  with  difficulty,)  I  got  his 
conversation  a  good  deal  to  myself.  He  is  a  highly  polished  man, 
and  as  meek  and  amiable  as  he  is  wonderful.  We  became  such 
friends  that  he  has  promised  to  come  and  see  me  in  November,  at 
St.  Leonards.  The  pleasure  of  his  company  beguiled  me  to  go 
and  hear  him  again  on  the  organ,  yesterday,  and  I  almost  wish 
I  had  not  gone.  His  plapng  was,  if  possible,  more  exquisite. 
It  was  too— too  much.  He  made  me  imagine  my  child  Alison 
was  speaking  to  me  from  heaven  !  Again — as  if  he  knew  what 
was  passing  in  my  thoughts  about  Poland,  he  introduced  mar- 
tial music,  and  what  seemed  to  me  lamentations  for  the  slain. 
I  suspect  he  did  so  purposely ;  for  we  had  spoken  much  of  the 
Poles.  I  could  not  support  this.  Luckily,  I  had  a  pew  to  my- 
self; and  I  believe,  and  trust,  I  e8ca]>ed  notice.  But  when  two 
pieces  were  over,  I  got  out  as  quietly  as  I  could  to  a  lonely  part 
of  the  churchyard,  where  I  hid  myself,  and  gave  way  to  almoat 
convulsive  sensations.  I  have  not  recovered  this  inconceivably 
pleasing  and  painful  shock. 

**  Among  the  acquaintance  I  had  formed  in  the  Monday  din- 
ner party,  was  a  family  with  whom  the  Chevalier  Neukomm 
lives  at  Bakewell,  the  B s.  He  asked  Mr.  Arkwright's  per- 
mission to  take  me  away  from  Stoke  for  half  a  day,  to  show  me 

the  country,  which  is  uncommonly  beautiful  round  Mr.  B ^s 

lead-works.  The  old  gentleman  drove  me  in  his  own  curricle, 
and  our  only  third  companion  was  the  most  interesting  of  his 
daughters.  .  .  .  We  saw  some  sweet  scenery,  and  went  over 
Haddon  Hall,  where  the  brother  of  Henry  VIIL  was  educated." 

In  ten  days  Campbell  was  again  in  London ;  and,  with  well- 
placed  confidence  in  Mrs.  Arkwright's  sympathy,  imparts  to  her 
the  following  "  good  news :" — 

"11,  Wateeloo  Place,  October  11,  1881. 

"  All  is  well.     I  have  seen  my  son,  and  I  have 

been  agreeably  surprised.  I  have  got  a  share  in  the  *  Metro- 
politan !'  I  am  ten  inches  taller  than  when  you  saw  me !  and 
my  regret  now  is,  that  I  showed  so  little  pluck  under  my  late 
misfortunes,*  as  to  throw  a  shade  of  the  slightest  uneasiness 

*  These  miM/arhmei  will  be  found  expUuned  in  a  tnbseqnent  note. 
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over  your  reception  of  me. '  I  don't  beBeve  the  traditional  re- 
niark  that  it  is  best  for  us  not  to  foresee  future  events.  How 
much  happier  I  should  have  been  at  Stoke,  if  I  could  have  fore- 
seen future  events !  Had  I  known  what  I  know  now,  I  should  • 
have  been  happy  at  your  house,  instead  of  being  the  weak  and 
dolorous  man  which  I  fear  I  was. 

"  I  came  to  town  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  prevent  an  inju- 
dicious visitation  of  my  dear  boy.  I  spent  Sunday  with  him. 
No  doubt  all  ideas  of  his  recoveiy  are  to  be  set  aside.  I  will 
cherish  that  delusion  no  longer.  But  he  is  better.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him,  his  complexion  was  pale  and  sodden.  It  is  now 
restored,  and  he  is  beautiful.  His  beauty  may  perhaps  give  me 
deeper  grief  for  his  case — but  still,  it  takes  off  the  horror  which 
his  bad  looks  inspired.  All  the  time  I  was  at  Stoke,  there  was 
a  suspicion  blistering,  or  rather  causticating  my  mind,  that  I 
had  done  wrong  in  allowing  Dr.  Allen  to  remove  him — on  ac- 
count of  some  waywardness  in  his  temper — from  being  a  parlor- 
boarder,  to  live  in  a  house  where  the  keepers  have  patients. 
But  imagine  the  relief  that  came  into  my  heart,  when  my  son 
told  me  that  he  liked  his  new  residence  better  than  his  old 
one.  .  .  . 

*^  When  I  was  with  you,  I  was  uncertain  of  being  ohlq  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Journal — *The  Metropohtan' — which  I  con- 
duct Let  the  name  of  my  brother  Poet,  Rogers,  be  for  ever 
sacred.  He  has  bought  me  a  share  in  the  partnership ;  and, 
with  noble  generosity,  has  refused  even  the  mortgage  of  my 
Scotch  property,  as  security  for  the  debt.  But  mortgaged  my 
Scotch  property  shall  be,  in  order  that  he  may  be  secure. 

"  All  this  time  I  am  an  egotist  But  egotism  is,  after  all, 
a  compliment  to  those  for  whom  we  may  be  believed,  bond  fide^ 
to  bear  a  regard.  In  the  midst  of  all  my  egotism,  your  Derby- 
shire has  a  pleasant  hold  over  my  imagination.  You  are  with 
me — and  your  music  Never  did  I  surrender  to  any  one  but 
to  you  my  verses  on  .*     They  were  too  sacred  (as  to 

*  The  following  verses,  givoi  to  me  many  years  ago  by  the  Poet^  are 
probably  the  same  as  those  mentioDed  in  the  letter.    They  are  addressed 

"  To ." 

"  Whirl'd  \n  the  steam's  impetuous  breath, 
I  markM  yoo  engine*s  mighty'  wheel ; 
How  fast  it  forced  the  arms  of  death. 
And  moulded  adomantiDe  steel  1 

But  sooo,  that  life-like  scene  to  stop, 
The  steam's  impetuous  breath  to  chiO, 
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mj  feelings)  to  be  given  to  the  printer, 
are  fiiH  of  Derbyshire.  ,  .  . 

The  first  no^  of  a  "  Polish  Aaaociation"  occurs  m  the  fol- 
lowing paisage : — 

"  Oct,  I8lk. — To-morrow  I  am  obliged  to  stop  in  town  out 
of  oompassion  to  ths  poor  Polish  Poet,*  whose  grief  in  his 
old  age  may  well  be  itoagined.  I  am  forming  an  jUmciation 
who  will  support  the  good  old  man,  and,  I  dare  say,  all  the 
other  Polish  exiles. 

"  Turning  from  that  horrid  subject,  let  me  tell  you  a  piece 
of  good  luck.  Captain  Chamier,  the  principal  proprietor  of 
'The  Metropolitan,'  who  is  very  much  attached  to  me,  has 
always  been  pressing  me  to  take  a  share  in  the  work ;  but  bb  it 
eonld  not  be  got  withont  money,  and  as  I  had  giveu  dl  my 
money  to  the  Poles,  I  told  him  it  was  in  vain  to  ask  me  to  take 

a  share I  went  to  Rogers,  and  said  I  would  insure  my 

bfe,  and  hand  over  my  library  to  him — which  has  been  valued 
hy  an  impartial  bookseller  at  £700  at  least.  He  said,  '  Tou 
shall  neither  insnre  your  life,  nor  band  over  your  hbraiy ;  you 
shall  have  the  monty  when  you  want  it.'  Noble,  generous,  beau- 
tiful conduct !  I  am  to  get  the  £600  to-morrow !  but,  in  spite 
of  his  prohibition,  I  have  insured  by  life,  and  I  have  got  a  legal 
instrument,  by  which  my  Hbraiy  and  furniture  will  be  at  his 
disposal  till  the  debt  b  repud.  T.  G." 

Under  litis  pleasing  delusion,  he  calls  upon  bis  alster  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  good  fortune,  and  adds : — 

...  My  partners  in  the  concern  arte  Mr,  Cochrane,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  Captain  Chamier,  author  of  'The  Life  of  a  Sailor,' 
In  '  The  Metropolitan,'  and  several  other  amusing  papers.  He 
is  one  of  the  merriest  and  dearest  souls  in  existence;  and,  though 
diametrically  opposite  to  me  in  politics,  is  the  best  literary  part- 
ner I  could  possibly  have  got — for  I  laugh  at  his  Toryiim,  and 
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make  the  publication  Whiggish^  in  spite  of  his  teeth.  And 
my  editorial  power  is  absolute  and  dictatorial,  I  often  threaten 
to  make  personal  attacks  upon  him,  by  name  and  surname,  in 
*  The  Metropolitan,'  if  he  presumes  to  interfere  with  me  I  But 
Chamier,  though  the  merriest  joker  in  the  world,  is  a  shrewdy 
active,  and  business-like  man.  I  expect  great  gains  from  our 
co-operation.  So  God  save  our  gracious  King  William  the 
Fourth ! — preserve  my  sister  Mary ! — and  speed  the  sale  of 
*The  Metropolitan!'  T.  C." 

Full  of  "El  Dorado  prospects,"  Campbell  returned  to  St. 
Leonards ;  and,  writing  to  Mrs.  Arkwright,  says : — 

"  Nov,  22d, — I  snatch  a  moment  to  refresh  myself  with  the 
delightful  recollection  of  Stoke — and  the  pleasurable  recollection 
is  more  tempting,  perhaps,  for  being  illicit — I  mean  that  I  ought 

not  to  write  till  I  could  answer  the  question  about  Miss  B-^ *» 

Polish  letters.  You  ask  about  my  health  and  spirits.  Upon 
my  truth  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I  am  well  or  ill — I  am  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  whirl  of  business — business  composed  of  '  Metro- 
politan' proof-sheets — papers  to  be  corrected — ^and  correspon- 
dents, very  unlike  yourself — that  my  head  spins.  But  my 
heart  is  not  dizzy.  It  still  recollects  sweet  tones  of  song,  and 
sweet  banks  of  streams. 

"  You  thought,  at  Stoke,  that  I  was  a  man  rather  too  much 
given  to  sadness ;  but  I  was,  on  the  whole,  very  happy  1  The 
world's  affairs  stand  now  pretty  fairly  with  me ;  and  when  I 
can  snatch  leisure  here,  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  find  more  plea- 
sant society  than  I  expected.  The  Ponds  are  here  still,  and  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Hobhouse,  with  other  very  covetable  persons. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs.  Arkwright  '  I  scent  the  morning  air, 
and  my  spirit  must  return  to  penal  fires,' — ^but,  even  in  these, 
still  I  am  sincerely  yours,  T.  C." 

In  the  meantime,  "a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  liia 
dream," — some  startling  facts  were  brought  to  light ;  and,  in  a 
hasty  letter  to  his  sister,  he  says : — 

^^  Nov,  25  th, — Very  shortly  after  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  had 
taken  a  third  share  in  '  The  Metropolitan,'  I  learnt,  with  dismay, 
that  Captain  Chamier,  as  well  as  myself,  had  been  too  credulous  I 
Chamier  was  off  to  Paris  before  I  learnt  this  news.  I  wrote  to 
him,  saying, — *  Come  back — all  is  not  well ;  I  am  sorry  I  em- 
barked my  all  in  this  property !'     When  he  came  home,  he 
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behnred  exceeding!)'  well,  and  gAve  up  all  claim  to  mj  money, 
as  proprietor  of  'The  MetropoUtan.'  He  only  irrote  to  me, 
with  the  frankness  of  a  gallant  tar,  saying — 'As  I  have  been 
honorable  to  you,  be  so  to  me.  Don't  give  up  the  editorehip 
of  the  Magazine,  else  it  will  sink,  and  I  shall  suffer.'  My  an- 
swer waa, — '  Assuredly  1  shall  be  as  honorable  as  you,  but  I 
cannot  live  on  air.  Assure  me  that  the  publisher  pays  my 
monthly  salary,  and  I  wilt  stick  fust  to  "The  Metropolitan," 
for  your  sake.'  His  reply  waa, — '  I  cannot  be  answerable  fbr 
Cochrane.'  '  Very  well,'  I  wrote  back,  '  I  enclose  you  a  poem 
for  next  month  ;  but  I  charge  you  not  to  give  it  to  be  published, 
until  he  has  p^d  my  £50  of  arrears  for  salary.'  " 

The  subject  of  the  poem  enclosed  was  "  The  Power  of  Ro*- 
ria."  "A  strange  subject  for  verse,"  he  adds;  " but  I  begin  to 
think  that  men  reason  better  in  verse  than  in  prose — in  rtiyms 
than  in  reason."  To  account  for  this  new  opinion,  he  says, — 
"  I  had  been  for  weeks  trying  to  hammer  into  the  head  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Madden,  my  views  as  to  the  danger  of  the  world 
from  Russia — and  to  no  purpose.  But  when,  in  reading  the 
poem  to  him,  I  came  to  the  line — 

'  "nte  sinpliiig  giatil*  stmgtliBomg  year  bj  year, 
he  said — '  Now  you  have  convinced  me  more  than  by  all  that 
you  ever  said  in  prose.'     Here,  then,  a  metaphor  convinced  ■ 


"  For  some  weeks  Campbell  was  left  in  punfhl  uncertainty 
as  to  the  money ;  bnt,  at  last,  it  was  recovered,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Rogers,  he  says : — 

"Dtc.  eih.  ...  I  am  very  happy  to  tell  you  thst  the  fivt 
hundred,  which  you  so  generously  tent  me,  is  safe  at  my  buik- 
er's  in  St.  James-street,  and  wuts  your  calling  for  it.  Blessed 
be  God,  that  1  have  saved  both  it  and  myself  from  being  in- 
volved, as  partner,  in  'The  Metropolitan!'"  .  .  . 

"  The  pun  I  suffered  i>efbre  I  made  this  rescue  was  not  slight 
Amidst  the  horror  of  bad  news — public  and  private — I  felt  at 
times  misanthropic  enough  to  pronounce  my  speciea  all  rascals ! 
But  still,  when  I  recalled  your  loan,  ah — there,  I  thought  to 
myself— there  is  a  /ixet  to  show  that  benevolence  has  not  left 
the  earth ! — Aye — days  and  sleepless  nights  went  over  my  head, 

*  In  lbs  prmtad  poam,  giant  was  dianfsd  t«  Ttfan. — Pones,  p  SG8. 
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in  which  I  knew  not  whether  even  that  loan  was  not  to  be 
thrown  into  a  gulf  of  bankruptcy ! 

"  All,  however,  is  now  safe ;  and  my  feeling  of  obligation  to 
you  is  as  thoroughly  fateful  as  if  all  my  chimerical  dreams  had 
been  realized.  I  shaO  now  quietly  go  on  with  '  Mrs.  Siddons' 
Life.     ...  T.C* 

With  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  has  just  escaped  shipwreck, 
Campbell  returned  to  Hastings ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Ark- 
Wright, — the  first  depositary  of  his  secret, — acquaints  her  with 
the  result : — 

"Dec.  2l8t,  .  .  .  I  mentioned  to  you  having  been  ena- 
bled, by  my  worthy  friend  Rogers,  to  purchase  a  third  share  of 
a  periodical.  Imagine  how  foolish  I  looked  when  I  found  th^ 
concern  a  bubble.  After  weeks  of  agitation,  and  many  a  sleep- 
less night,  I  got  back  the  money  by  dint  of  remonstrance  and 
llogers  has  got  it  again,  though  he  kindly  offered  to  let  me  haye 
it  for  another  purpose.  It  was  not  till  the  business  was  settled, 
some  ten  days  ago,  that  I  could  retire  with  an  easy  mind  to  my 
cabin  here,  where  I  am  fallen  once  more  in  love  with  the  sea ; 
and  I  have  now  set  myself  down  in  earnest,  and  with  heart  and 
hand  disembarrassed,  to  *  Mrs.  Siddons'  Life.  .  .  ." 

"  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Biography  I  had  to  speak  of  your 
&ther,*  and  his  name  brought  strong  feelings  to  my  mind.  The 
scene  of  honest  Harry  Siddons'  lodgings  on  the  Cfalton  Hill — 
the  landscape  seen  from  the  window — the  plain  but  hospitable 
table,  and  the  pleasantry,  wit,  and  inexhaustible  anecdote  of 
your  dear  father,  together  with  his  kindness  to  me,  a  bashful 
boy,  came  in  recollections  as  fresh  as  yesterday.  They  would 
have  been  desolate  recollections,  but  I  felt  a  really  comforting 
thankfulness  that  you  were  alive,  and  that  I  could  call  you 
friend — to  my  sensations  at  the  moment  I  could  have  almost 
said  sister.  T.  C." 


The  ensuing  holidays  Campbell  spent  in  town,  in  daily  inter- 
course vnth  the  friencb  of  Poland,  and  her  exiled  Chief,  whose 
noble  bearing,  under  the  weight  of  adversity,  had  added  lustre 
to  his  name,  and  inspired  deeper  sympathy  for  his  cause.  Of 
his  visit,  the  Poet  gives  the  following  aooount  to  his  sister  : — 

—  -       T ■  — — ~* 

*  See  the  tmecdote,  as  skeady  told,  Vol  I^  page  219. 
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"St.  LioliiBsa,  /anvary  IT,  1882. 
"...  I  went  to  town  more  than  a  fortnight  ago, 
partly  to  pay  my  lespects  to  the  worthy  Prince  Czartoryaki,  and 
partly  to  look  after  our  Amerioaa  legacy.  The  Prince,  1  found, 
if  possible,  a  more  interesting  man  than  I  had  imagined.  He 
has  lost  TOfiOOl.  a  year,  with  the  near  prospect  of  being  King 
of  Poland.  .  .  But  he  is  as  calm,  and  undepressed,  as  if  he 
were  in  bis  palace.  Now  and  then,  when  I  have  eat  beside  him 
at  dinner,  I  could  overhear  a  slifled  and  deep  ugh ;  but  hia 
gentlemanlike  self-command,  suavity,  and  dignity,  are  most 
striking.  He  is  now  sixty-one,  but  looks  much  younger,  and  is 
a  great  deal  handsomer  Uiau  his  portrut 

"  Aa  president  of  the  Literary  Union,  I  invited  bis  Highness 
to  dine  with  thirty  (^  our  members,  and,  at  the  same  time,  asked 
Prince  Talleyrand  to  meet  him.  Talleyrand  sent  me  a  note  in 
bis  own  band,  '  extremely  regretting  an  eiprees  engagement'  to 
dine  elsewhere,  and  mentioning  the  place.  But,  in  spite  of  alt 
his  '  regret,'  the  old  fox  went  immediately  to  Prince  Czartoryskt, 
and  told  him  that  heT-Prince  0, — should  not  join  '  any  political 
dinners  at  a  London  club  !'  Prince  Czartoryaki  sent  for  me,  but, 
being  confined  to  bed  with  a  cold,  I  could  not  go  out.  His 
friend  then  came  to  me  and  asked  if  the  dinner  was  meant  to 
be  '  public  and  political )'  I  assured  him  not,  but  only  an  ex- 
preeaion  of  private  re^rd  for  his  Uighneaa.  'In  tmrt  case,' 
said  his  friend,  'the  Pnnce  assurea  you  that  he  will  come.'  .  ,  . 
I  was  well  enough  to  preside  at  the  dinner.  The  Prince  thanked 
us  in  French  for  drinaing  his  health,  and  the  party  went  off 
with  great  harmony  and  good  feeling.     .     .     . 

"  I  dined  with  the  Frinoe  next  day  at  a  private  party,  and 
before  leaving  town,  had  several  interviews  with  him.  .  .  . 
He  was  in  mourning  fbr  his  mother,  the  venerable  old  Princess, 
who  died  last  month,  in  her  eighty-ninth  year,  and,  I  believe  of 
a  broken  heart,  more  than  old  age.  Toe  Prince  asked  me, 
'  Have  you  not  got  a  letter  from  my  mother  J'  I  said  '  No,'  but 
shrinking  from  the  touch  of  so  tender  a  chord  in  his  feelings,  I 
dropt  the  subjecL  .  .  His  question  was  explained  to  me  this 
morning,  when  I  received  a  lettor  from  the  now  departed  Prin- 
ccas,  which  must  have  been  written  a  few  days  before  her  death. 
It  is  written,  signed,  and  directed  with  her  own  hand.  .  . 
"T.  C." 
•  •  •  *  •  % 

Writing  a  few  days  later,  he  saya — "  It  (ams  opt  that  the 
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aged  and  august  Prinoess  is  still  alive — ^in  her  eightj-Dinth  year. 
May  God  preserve  her  !"* 

After  his  return  to  London,  much  of  his  time,  he  telb  us,  was 
spent  in  search  of  materials  for  the  Biography.     At  length,  he 

writes : — 

"  Feb.  2.0th, — I  have  luckily  met  with  Mr.  Taylor,  author  of 
'Monsieur  Tonson,'  who  was  exceedingly  intimate  with  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  has  given  me  some  interesting  anecdotes.  Mr.  T. 
is  seventy-six ;  but  fresh,  cheerful,  and  communicative.  .  .  . 
Since  I  left  the  sea-side,  I  took  a  trip  to  Chertsey,  to  see  Mrs. 
Whitelock,  a -sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  I  am  not  sorry  for  my 
jaunt ;  for,  if  I  got  no  news,  I  made  at  least  a  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance. Mrs.  Whitelockf  acted  almost  all  her  life  in  America,  with 
considerable  fame,  I  believe,  and  certainly  with  much  profit ;  for 
she  has  a  nice  income  of  800/.  a  year.  I  never  saw  a  more  sur- 
prising woman  of  her  years.  At  seventy-two  she  is  as  sprightly 
as  at  twenty — with  the  remains  of  a  noble-looking  woman,  and 
so  full  of  pleasant  anecdotes,  that  she  made  the  day  I  paned 
with  her  seem  short.  She  pressed  me  much  to  stop  a  few  days ; 
and  I  heard,  on  my  way  to  Chertsey,  that  I  was  expected,  and 
should  receive  a  general  welcome  in  the  neighborhood." 

Much  to  his  regret  the  Poet  could  not  profit  by  the  hospi- 
tality offered ;  for,  having  heard  from  Admiral  Stirling  that  a 
sad  accident  had  happened  to  his  friend  Mr.  R.  Sullivan,  whose 
name  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  was  '^  much  distressed ; 
and,  taking  a  post-cluuse,  crossed  the  country  to  his  firiend's 
mansion,  where  he  had  formerly  spent  a  most  happy  month.^ 
'*  My  friend,"  he  adds,  "  was  out  riding ;  and  not  expecting  me, 
it  was  late  before  he  came  home.  Had  he  been  my  own  son,  I 
could  not  have  been  more  nervously  anxious  to  see  how  he 
looked.  Mrs.  Sullivan  said  so  much  about  his  not  caring  a  straw 
about  his  disfigurement,  that  I  foreboded  it  must  be  very  con- 
siderable. But  I  was  deceived ;  for  though  he  has  got  some 
scars  they  have  not  materially  altered  any  feature;  and  he 
received  me  with  the  same  right  joyous  laugh,  and  cheerful 
countenance,  that  always  greeted  me  whenever  we  met" 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  accident,  he  sap : — "  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  three  months  ago,  at  Havre.  One  dark  evening,  he  missed 
his  way  on  the  pier — just,  *  he  told  me,  as  he  was  studying  the 

*  See  oop7  of  the  Prinoess's  Letter  in  tiie  Apfestddl 
t  See  Oampbell't  lift  of  Mm  didtoa 
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completion  of  a  tragedy,  in  which  I  had  exhorted  him  to  pro- 
ceed,* and  was  precipitated  twenty-five  feet  on  the  rocks  be- 
neath.' He  was  taken  up  horribly  mangled,  and  carried  insen- 
sible to  his  hotel,  where  poor  Mrs.  Sullivan's  voice  and  tears 
first  brought  him  to  his  senses." 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

The  news  that  waited  Campbell's  return  from  Chertsey  threw 
him  into  great  distress.  To  be  compelled  to  witness  misery, 
which  he  had  no  adequate  power  to  relieve,  was  a  constant  bur- 
den upon  his  mind ;  and  to  contemplate  its  probable  increase 
was  still  worse.  By  letters,  and  personal  applications  to  his 
friends,  he  collected  funds  just  sufficient  to  relieve  the  more 
urgent  cases ;  but  as  the  number  of  Exiles  increased,  the  duty 
and  difficulty  were,  how  to  increase  the  number  of  contributors. 
With  this  object,  an  appeal  to  British  philanthropy  was  drawn 
up ;  and  the  liberality  with  which  it  was  responded  to  by  the 
publio  was  the  subject  of  grateful  admiration. 

A  lady,  to  whom  Uie  Poet  had  written,  having  requested  his 
answer  to  a  question  respecting  the  actual  amount  of  suffering 
among  the  Exiled  Patriots,  he  sat  down  to  his  desk,  intending 
to  give  her  one  instance,  which  had  just  come  before  him.  Mr. 
Bach  was  in  the  room  with  him.  After  writing  a  short  time, 
his  friend  observed  that  he  became  more  and  more  agitated — 
sobbed  and  wept  like  a  child, — and  then,  starting  up,  began  to 
pace  the  room  with  a  hurried  step,  and  an  expression  of  mental 
agony.  Alarmed  at  the  violence  of  his  emotion,  Mr.  Bach  im- 
agined that  he  was  laboring  under  acute  bodily  pain.  "  No," 
he  said,  "  it  is  more  than  bodily  pain — it  is  the  thought  that  so 
many  gallant  patriots  are  starving !  .  .  .  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 
and,  turning  earnestly  to  his  friend,  waited  for  an  answer. 

The  question  was  difficult  At  length,  said  Mr.  Bach,  "  What 
would  you  say  to  an  Association  ?"  **  Association  ?"  said  Camp- 
bell,— "  'Association  of  the  friends  of  Poland !'  that  is  the  very 
thing.     Let  us  set  about  it  directly."  .... 

They  went  out  together — called  upon  Lord  Panrauir  in 
Cockspur-street — explained  their  object,  and  received  from  him 
twenty  pounds  as  a  first  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation."* 


*  '*  Mr.  S."  ha  adds,  '^  is  the  author  of  two  sweet  little  dramas,  which  he 
dedicated  to  me.** 

t  ThiSft  Ifr.  Bach  telk  me,  ooeorred  the  prcrioiu  year.    See  first  hint 
of  an  AModatioo,  Mg«  2ft9,  Oet  18. 
Vol.  n. — IS 
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Anxious  to  profit  by  so  auspicious  a  commencement,  meet- 
ings were  held — a  committee  was  formed — and  in  a  short  time 
the  Society  was  in  full  operation. 

To  Mr.  Gray — the  liberal  adviser  in  all  philanthropic  schemes 

— lie  writes  : — 

''March  lih. — Let  me  consult  you  about  a  project  that  is 
very  near  my  heart — an  Association — a  literary  one,  for  collect- 
ing, publishing,  and  diffusing  all  such  information  respecting 
Poland,  as  may  tend  to  interest  the  public  mind,  and  keep  alive 
in  it  a  strong  interest  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  that  brave 
but  ill-used  nation.  The  Germans  are  in  a  highly  excited  state; 
their  patriots  are  forming — or  rather  have  formed — Associations 
of  the  same  nature ;  though,  as  I  learn  from  them,  they  have  to 
work  up  against  the  wind  and  tide  of  despotic  governments.  .  . . 

"  Forty  most  respectable  individuals*  have  pledged  them- 
selves in  London  to  support  me  in  forming  this  Philo-Polish 
Association.  We  subscribe  but  a  pound  a-piece ;  and  shall  pub- 
lish, respecting  Poland,  such  tracts  as,  by  dragging  into  full 
light  all  the  black  and  horrid  facts  of  Russian  cruelty  towards 

her,  may  arouse  public  sympathy "     With  regard  to  the 

Autocrat's  tieatment  of  Poland,  he  concludes,  his  "  sceptre  is  a 
knout ;  and  his  councils,  to  use  the  words  of  .^chylus,  *  are  em- 
balmed in  corruption.*  '' 

On  the  same  subject,  and  with  "  comforting  assurance"  to  his 
sister,  he  writes  : — 

"  March  23d. — We  will  rouse  the  public  attention  to  the 
Poles  ill  England  and  over  Europe,  by  showing,  in  authentic 
details,  very  little  known,  the  unheard-of  cruelties  which  Russia 
is  inflicting  on  them,  in  defiance  of  her  treaties  ;  even  the  treaty 
with  Gr«'at  Britain,  in  which  we  were  made  guarantees  to  the 
indepciuhnce  of  Poland ! 

*'  Our  Society  has  taken  chambers  in  Duke-street,  St.  James's- 
square,  for  the  sittings  of  the  committee.  I  have  been  appoint- 
ed permanent  chairman.  It  is  singular  that,  after  we  had  taken 
our  chambers,  we  found  that  they  had  been  once  tenanted  by 
Milton,  and  that  he  wrote  in  them  his  *  Defence  of  the  People 
of  Ennrlj.nd.' '^  ***** 


*  "  Our  Committee,"  he  adds,  '*  includes  the  following — Lord  Camper- 
down— Lord  Panmuir — (expect)  Lord  Damley — Mr.  Shiel,  M.P.--iir. 
\V  vse,  M.  P.— Mr.  Traill,  M.  P,  for  Orkney— Mr.  Mackinnon,  M.  P.— Mr. 
Gillan.  M.  P.— Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont,  M.  P.— Colonel  £vana,  M.  P, 
and  several  more  M.  P.'a.    I  think  at  least  to  the  number  of  ten." 


Mt.  S4.]       ST.  LBOHARDS — LETTIB  TO  M«B.  AKEWBI6HT.  2S? 

During  this  exciting  period,  all  labor,  except  what  aroae  out 
of  the  AMociation,  appears  to  have  been  suspended.  His  pri- 
vate letters  are  strongly  tinctured  with  the  sentiments  already 
expressed — tirades  against  despotjsin,  aspirations  for  Polish  free- 
dom, and  the  deepest  sympathy  for  her  children.  But,  in  the 
following  letter  to  Mrs.  Arkwright,  there  is  more  variety,  and 
much  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Poet : — 

"  8t.  LeosAaDS,  10(ft  April,  1882. 
"  I  have  been  prevented,  my  dear  Mra.  Arkwright,  from 
answering  your  last  very  acceptable  letter  by  rather  too  bad  a 
cause — -namely,  an  illness  that  has  hung  upon  me  for  nearly 
two  months  in  the  shape  of  erysipelas.  It  began  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  head  which  the  Scotch  call  the  'lugs.'  ....  All  my 
neck  and  throat  immediately  joined  in  the  disaffection,  and  I 
waa  forthwith  wrapt  in  a  black  silk  cowl  and  chin-piece,  like  a 
Culdee  of  St  lona,  or  a  monk  of  the  dark  ages ;  but,  being  in 
London,  though  I  made  a  ridiculous  figure  in  the  streets,  I  could 
not  nurse  myself  at  home,  having  no  home  but  a  common  lodg- 
ing-house. I  got  worse  and  worse,  and  came  back  half  dead  to 
St.  Leonards,  where  the  balmy  air  and  the  beatific  sea  have 
recovered  me.  Ood  bless  them  !  I  am  now  more  than  ever  in 
love  with  St.  Leonards ;  and  during  my  convalescence  you  might 
have  seen  tne  in  one  of  these  late  lovely  days  which  the  poet 
Herbert  apostrophises — 


skipping  and  sauntering  among  the  rocks  as  happy  as  a  whelp 
or  a  child — the  two  happiest  things  ia  this  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  convalescent  poet. 

"  I  was  so  sorry  that  I  did  not  see  Miss  T — ss  in  London ; 
but,  before  the  year  ia  out,  I  trust  to  seeing  you  all  again  in  the 
west,  on  my  way  to  Wales.  There  I  hope  to  find,  at  Mrs.  Sid- 
dong's  birth-place,  some  precious  records  about  Sir  Hugh  Evans, 
the  '  remnant  of  Welsh  flannel,'  (in  the  '  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,') who  was  a  native  of  Brecon.  I  have  been  interrupted  in 
Mrs.  Siddons's  Life,  but  no  way  discouraged  by  my  interruption. 
Two  chapters  are  finished  to  perfection — about  a  hundred  pages, 
or  a  fourth  of  the  intended  volume.  I  have  got  noble  mate- 
rials for  the  rest,  and  you  will  not  be  sorry  for  my  being  her 
biographer. 

of  UK  Briliah  Foeta,"  last  editioa,  p.  116. 
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'^Wheresoever  I  go,  I  hear  nothing  but  your  mu8ic»  and 
either  my  poetry  with  it,  or  Lockhart^s.  Acquit  poets  of  jealousy. 
Truly  I  love  Lockhart's  *  Lay  your  golden  cushion  down,'  so 
that  I  always  tell  the  fair  songstress,  *  Tut  I  give  us  none  of 
Campbell's  drawling  things,  but  that  lively  Spanish  ballad, 
"  Get  up,  get  up,  Zeripha !" '  *  and  on  my  return  home  from 
the  party  I  sing  it  to  myself  all  the  way.  I  do  think  that  mr 
one  of  the  happiest  your  happy  genius  ever  threw  off.  It  is 
*  wild,  warbling  nature  all — above  the  reach  of  art  V 

"  Pray,  don't  relax  in  your  ambition  to  be  a  popular  melodist. 
The  maker  of  melodies  is  a  real  poet ;  melody-making  is  a  sort 
of  distillery  of  the  spirit  of  poetry ;  and  the  melodist  may  deny 
all  submission  in  rank  to  the  brewers  and  vintners  of  versifi- 
cation. 

"  Alas  !  with  all  my  love  of  St.  Leonards,  and  much  it  is,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  housekeeping  here,  for  I  have  taken 
chambers  in  London,  and  cannot  well  afford  two  establishments. 
But  I  have  bespoken  lodgings,  where  I  can  be  accommodated 
whenever  I  shall  be  able  to  get  away  from  London,  and  so  St, 
Leonards  and  I  shall  not  part  forever.  Show  me  such  a  sea 
and  such  a  shore !  It  was  wise  in  the  Conqueror  to  make  it 
the  first  part  of  his  conquest  of  England.  ...  T.  C." 

In  a  style  of  lively  gossip,  he  writes  to  his  sister : — f 

"  St.  Leonakds,  April  12,  1882. 

"  I  am  now  recovered,  my  dearest  sister,  and  enjoying 
the  beauty  and  the  balmy  air  of  this  place,  as  well  as  Uie  so- 
ciety of  your  lovely  pupils  and  their  venerable  mother.  We 
are  always  talking  of  you,  and  wishing  that,  by  either  a  miracle 
or  some  natural  means,  you  could  be  brought  amongst  us.  Will 
these  railroads  do  nothing  for  us  when  they  are  finished — so  as 
to  enable  us  to  travel  to  Edinburgh  in  eight  hours !  I  I  see  the 
M — es  almost  every  day.  One  of  them — ^the  handsomest  I 
think — (though  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion) — came  to  see 

*  "  Rise  np,  rise  up,  Zeripha  l*" — See  Lockfaarf  s  Spanish  Ballads,  now 
beautifully  iUustrateoL 

f  This  sister,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  was  the  Poef  ■  senior  by 
twenty  years ;  and,  some  time  previous  to  this  date,  had  been  stricken  wiu 
palsy.  Under  these  circumstaooes,  **  her  brothei^s  letters  were  a  cordial  * 
to  her ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  afifectkniate  solicitude  wi^  which  he 
strove  to  mitigate  her  sufferings,  by  diverting  her  mind  to  peraoos,  and 
subjects,  in  which  she  took  a  deep  interest  la  this  amiable  task  he  found 
also  a  temporaxy  escape  from  his  own  pressing  cares. 
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me  in  ntj  sickneas,  and  bronght  her  niecM  vith  ber.  Tbe  dear 
Bimple  ^rls  bad  a  va^ue  idea  tbat  they  were  coming  to  Me  a 
niter  of  Miu  Campbell — or,  at  least,  they  were  not  sure  whether 
I  was  to  turn  out  your  aister  or  your  brother  !  I  received  them 
enrobed  iu  my  flowing  tijghUgown,  and  had  on,  tooreover,  a 
black  silk  cotn,  with  a  strap  under  my  chin,  of  the  same  silken 
materials,  that  made  me  look  like  an  ambiguous  figure — some- 
thing between  a  monk  of  the  dark  ages,  and  a  distressed  old 
lady  of  modem  timee — so  the  poor  girls  sat  and  stared  at  me, 
in  utter  doubtfulness  as  to  my  ses.  It  was  not  till  1  c&llcd  upon 
their  grandmamma  and  aunts,  dismounting  from  a  handsome 
steed — a  whip  in  my  hand — my  beat  blue  coat  half  buttoned 
over  a  handsome  waistcoat — with  dandy  apiu*  and  trowseiv— 
and  alt  the  air  of  '  a  fine  young  man,'  that  they  gave  up  con- 
sidering me  as  an  eldeily  spinster  I ! 

*  *  •  •  * 

"  Yesterday  I  dined  with  the  W — villa,  and  my  favorite  Ra- 
chel (so  I  call  her)  was  of  the  party.  She  has  agreed  to  accept 
of  my  silken  eotel  with  the  strap,  and  to  wear  it  for  her  cold, 
and  Kir  my  sake.  1  told  her  if  silk  be  an  electric-conductor,  it 
will  carry  news  from  my  brain  to  heis,  and  tell  her  how  much  I 
think  of  her.  The  family  are  going  over  to  Holland,  on  their 
way  to  Italy ;  and  I  made  a  jocular  arrangement  with  their 
tutor — the  brother  of  an  old  deceased  friend  of  mine — to  Uka 
his  place,  and  go  out  as  their  Dominie.  The  W — viils*  are  a 
pair  exactly  to  my  liking ;  and  of  their  children,  my  stars  !  you 
should  see  their  boy  Rhodes,  ten  years  old — a  model  of  boyish 
beauty  and  sweet  ezpresaion.  Children  are  good  physiog- 
nomista  ;  they  know  with  great  discrimination  those  who  notice 
them,  with  unaffected  fondness  for  childish  innocence.f  This 
darling  boy  kept  by  me  the  whole  evening,  aa  if  grateful  for  my 
saying  that  I  should  delight  to  be  his  tutor.  For  a  tutor,  how- 
ever, they  are  admirably  well  off  in  the  brothw  of  Mathews, 
author  of  the  '  Diary  of  an  Invalid.'  T.  C." 


■e  drsmstic  hutoriui  ScUc^l.'  ic 
(.  childhood's  eje 
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The  Magazine,  a  source  of  much  disquietude  to  "  the  editor," 
was  now  passing  into  other  hands.  The  Polish  Association  re- 
quired his  presence ;  and  he  prepared,  though  reluctantly,  to 
exchange  the  "balmy  air  of  St.  Leonards"  for  the  crowded 
streets  of  St.  James's.  "  The  publisher,"  he  writes,  '*  has  been 
obliged  to  sell  the  property  of  '  The  Metropolitan ;'  and  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Valpy,  has  offered  me  the  continuance  of  the 
editorship,  which  I  have  accepted,  on  condition  of  being  paid 
past  arrears,  and  ray  future  salary  more  regularly."  But,  with 
respect  to  "  this  sweet  sea-side,'*  he  adds,  **  such  wonders  does 
it  work  upon  my  health,  and  so  much  do  I  love  the  place,  that 
I  shall  certainly  make  St.  Leonards  my  abode  for  as  great  a 
portion  of  the  year  as  I  can."  This  intention,  unhappily,  was 
never  realized  ;  but  his  "  Lines"  have  rendered  it  classic  ground. 

His  return  to  town — with  a  little  domestic  episode,  very 
characteristic  of  the  Poet*»  heart — is  thus  told  to  his  sister : — 

"  April  SOth. — I  have  left  St.  Leonards,  and  given  up  my 
house  there.  It  was  inconvenient  for  me  to  be  so  far  from 
town  ;  but  I  shall  always  have  a  kindly  feeling  to  the  place. 
The  sea  restored  my  health,  and,  excepting  the  agony  I  felt  at 
the  news  from  Poland,  I  never  felt  half-a-year  pass  over  with 
more  tolerable  tranquillity.  I  had,  besides  the  Milneses,  some 
very  pleasant  acquaintances.  My  small,  neat  house,  hung  over 
the  sea,^  almost  like  the  stern  of  a  ship.  I  was  fortunate  in  a 
most  honest,  attentive  servant — an  old  woman — who  thought 
my  place  a  God-send,  and  would  have  willingly  come  and  served 
me  in  London,  without  wages,  if  I  had  had  occasion  for  a  ser- 
vant. But,  for  a  year  to  come,  I  shall  not  take  up  house  again. 
Poor  old  soul !  my  heart  smites  me  for  its  own  hardness  in  not 
giving  her  a  larger  present  than  I  could  afford,  at  parting. 
When  I  stepped  into  the  stage-coach  at  my  door,  she  came  out 
with  red  and  streaming  eyes,  which  she  wiped  with  her  apron. 
I  would  have  shaken  hands  with  her,  in  saying  *  Good  bye ;' 
but,  though  her  grief  was  sincere,  it  so  overcame  her,  that, 
seeing  some  satirical-looking  people  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  I 
thought  I  should  best  consult  the  old  lady's  character — not  to 
speak  of  own — by  avoiding  all  appearance  of  familiarity.  And 
so  poor  dame  Wilsted  and  1  parted  without  shaking  hands." 

\Vith  regard  to  literary  matters,  he  says : — "  I  came  to  Lon- 


♦  "  With  thee,  beneath  my  tcindowe^  pleasant  Sea, 
I  long  not  to  o'erlook  earth's  fiurest  glades, 
Or  green  savanoahs,"  Ac — Poems.  **  J^ewfrotn  8t,  LeonardC 
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don  wjtli  the  firm  resolution  of  gi^ng  up  'The  Metropolitiui.' 
The  property  of  this  Journal  has  changed  hanik  several  tjmea. 
At  last,  it  belongs  to  Captain  Mariyat,  R.  N^  author  of  'The 
King's  Own,'  a  populnr  nove].  He  and  I  are  old  friBnds,  I  told 
him  that  it  was  from  no  lack  of  contidence  in  him,  that  I  wished 
lo  give  up  tlic  editorship ;  but  because  it  interrupted  me  id 
other  objects,  and  particularly  in  my  life  of  Mrs.  Siddona.  Ho 
requested  me,  however,  to  continue — saying,  that  he  would  take 
the  burthen  of  correspondence,  See.  off  my  hands ;  and,  as  to 
contributions,  would  leave  me  entirely  at  my  own  disposal,  and 
at  leisure  to  finish  the  Siddons'  Life.  Thus  entreated,  I  could 
scarcely  in  honor  refuse.  In  strict  confidence  I  am  not  sure 
that  Marryat's  views  and  mine  are  quite  similar  on  a  great, 
though  distracting  subject — the  West  Indies.  But,  on  that 
subject,  I  sliall  keep  ray  ground  firmly ;  and  on  all  othem  I  hav« 
no  fear  of  our  disagreeing.  In  character,  Marryat  is  a  blunt, 
rough  diamond — but  a  clever  fellow,  and  a  gentleman.  If  I  go 
on  with  him,  I  shall  be  able  to  afford  my  poor  discarded  servant 
•ome  relief,  which  I  fear  she  needa — for  I  believed  her  but  too  well, 
when  she  said  that  such  a  place  as  mini,  she  should  never  get ! 

"My  prospects  for  the  comiup  year,"  he  adds,  "are  better 
than  when  I  left  Si.  I.*onards,  I  counted  on  hving  for  a  good 
many  months  solely  on  my  own  resources,  which — as  my  Poems 
are  mortgage<l  for  Colburn's  debt* — are  not  very  munificent. 
Still,  I  could  live  ver}-  well  on  a  few  pounds  a  week;  and  now 
I  shall  be  still  better  off,  if  Marryat  and  I  go  on  smoothly.  My 
present  most  pressini;  employment  is  the  drawing  up  of  a  de- 
claration for  the  Polish  Association,  which  will  appear  in  a  week. 
"T.  C." 

Dr.  Madden,f  who  enjoyed  the  [tersonnl  regard  and  confidenoa 
of  the  Poet,  has  Ikvored  me  with  the  following  recollections : — 

*  la  a  letter  tu  Mr.  Thoauan,  dated  Hth  October  [1831].  Campbell 
■aya : — "  In  spiini;  I  parted  with  Mr.  CiJburn,  who  had  seat  nie  iu  a  biU  of 
low. — partlv  for  llic  expense  cif  (lie  cuireut,  unsold,  edition  of  mj  Poem*, 
and  partly  for  numbers  of  biiolu.  .  .  I  could  not  help  myselC  .  ,  Coch- 
rane it  Co,  however,  offerod  to  diucliai^  llie  debt,  in  rclum  fiir  mv  umle^ 
taking  the  '  Metropoiiuia.'  ami  »lloiriiu[  the  twelve  hundrtil  unsold  cupop 
of  mv  Pooms  lo  be  put  inlo  their  hand*  It  never  entered  into  my  head 
that  i^ocliranp  could  not  keen  his  word.  From  week  lo  week,  1  found  that  the 
release  of  mv  Poemt  in  Colburn'*  luinda,  wai  put  off.  fill  he  candidly  coo- 
feuod  hia  inability  lo  pay  the  sura,  1  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  raise 
700(t  iht  belt  way  I  could,  by  pledging  the  rent  of  ny  houee,  and  by  sbIU 
ing  off  the  oopiea  ut  my  Poenii  at  any  price  they  wniitd  fetch.        T.  0." 

f  Author  of  "  TiavBls  in  tlie  Ewt,'  -  The  Muoulman,"  "The  Wcatln- 
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**  Campbell's  interest  in  the  cause  of  Poland  is  well  known.  Hk  devo- 
tion to  it  was  a  passion,  that  bad  all  the  fervor  of  patriotism,  the  purity  ot 
philantliropy,  the  fidelity  of  a  genuine  love  of  liberty.  I  was  witn  him  od 
the  day  he  received  an  account  of  the  fall  of  Warsaw.  Never  in  my  lile 
did  I  eee  a  man  so  stricken  with  profound  sorrow !  He  looked  utterly  wo- 
begone  ;  his  features  were  haggard,  his  eyes  sunken,  his  Ups  pale,  his  eokir 
almost  yellow.  I  feared  that  3"  this  prostration  of  all  enei^y  of  mind  and 
body  continued,  his  life  or  his  reason  must  have  sunk  under  the  blow.  On 
this  occa.«*ion  every  kindness  and  attentiwj  were  shown  to  him.  He  spent  * 
much  of  his  time  in  my  hoa«*e,  and  Mrs.  Madden's  care  and  considerate  re- 
gards for  an  honored  guest  were  acceptable  and  useful  to  him. 

"  In  fits  of  abrstraction,  and  absence  of  mind,  he  used  frequently  to  start 
from  reveries  of  long  continuance,  and  with  such  exclamations  as,  '  Poor 
Poland  !' — '  Warsaw  is  taken !' — '  Order  reigns  at  Warsaw  1' — *  The  mis- 
creant Autocrat !' — •  The  murderer  of  this  brave  people  !* — '  the  cause  of 
Poland  is  lost  for  ever  !'* 

*'  If  I  had  been  told  that  any  man  coidd  have  been  similarly  affected  by  the 
news  of  any  pohtical  event,  or  catastrophe,  I  could  not  have  beUeved  it  It 
was  not  regret,  deep  concern,  or  mere  melancholy,  at  tidings  of  a  distress- 
ing public  nature,  but  real  heartfelt  sorrow,  stujjifying  griet  an  astounding 
trouble  of  mind  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object,  in  whidb  all  his  hopes  cen- 
tred. Tliat  beloved  object  was  Poland.  It  was  his  idoL  He  wrote  for  it 
— he  worked  for  it — he  sold  his  hterary  labor  for  it ;  he  used  his  influence 
with  all  persons  of  eminence  in  political  life,  of  his  acquaintance,  in  favor 
of  it ;  and,  when  it  was  lost,  in  favor  of  those  brave  defenders  of  it  who  bad 
survived  its  fall.  He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause — ^he 
identified  all  his  feelings,  nay  his  very  being  with  it. 

"  The  Poet's  tenderness  for  children  was  carried  to  an  extent  that  yerj 
often  was  the  cause  of  pain  to  his  feelings.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  a 
child  crossed,  or  to  hear  it  cry,  or  see  it  confined  reluctantly  to  books.  II 
distressed  him  beyond  measure  to  see  a  child  suffer  pain  from  illness  of 
any  kind.  He  had  a  notion,  or  rather  a  theory,  respecting  children,  that 
seemed  to  be  an  extension  of  Lady  Morgan's  idea,  namely,  that  children 
have  so  recently  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  that  they  have  not 
had  time  to  lose  the  impress  of  their  Divine  origia  One  of  his  great  juve- 
nile idols  at  St  Leonards  was  a  boy  of  mine  about  three  years  did,  whom 
he  called  then  and  ever  after,  *  my  audacious  boy.'f  He  would  not  have 
this  child  '  tormented  with  senseless  teaching,'  as  he  deemed  the  ordinary 
mode  of  instructing  cliildren ;  but  many  a  time  he  has  had  him  on  his  knee 
*  teaching  a  child  in  the  right  way ;'  which  was,  in  fact,  teaching  httle  more 
than  uproarious  fun,  orgies  of  most  boisterous  hilarity.  I  thimc  CampbeU 
delighted  in  this  more  than  any  eartlily  amusement ;  and  it  was  usually,  as  I 


dies,"  <fcc.  <tc.,  and  whose  parody  of  Campbell's  "  Lines  on  the  View  from  St 
Leonards"  caused  no  little  mirth  to  "  the  Abbot  and  his  Monka"  "  Mr. 
Madden  (savs  Campbell,  writing  to  Mr.  Rogers,  December  6),  an  extremely 
sensible  ancl  amiable  man,  constitutes,  I  may  say,  all  my  conversible  society 
in  this  place." 

*  Vide  Campbell's  Letter  of  March  11,  1881. 

f  Mr.  Ford  Madden,  a  distinguLshed  pupil  in  the  College  of  Versaillefl^ 
and  now  a  civil  engineer  of  high  pronusew— Ed.  1848. 
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obierved,  on  the  ereningi  of  daji  of  much  Ikbor  thftt  he  cwne  to  teach  ths 
chQJ,  or,  in  otber  irordii,  to  recruit  hinuelf  with  the  Qutbreaka  of  boldooM 
■od  frolic  of  his  '  audacious  bo;.' 

"  He  thought  it  woa  time  enough  for  >  child  to  bwin  to  leuD  from  boolis 
vhen  he  itba  seven  years  of  age.  I  wu  Talkiog  with  him  me  day  al  Si 
Leonards,  vhcn  a  nurse  passed  us  on  the  promenade  with  a  child  in  her 
arms  retching  violentlv.  Campbell  rao  aiier  the  nurse,  pulled  his  hdnd- 
kerdilef  from  his  pocket,  and  began  wiping  tlie  child's  ^:e,  and  soolhing, 
as  he  thought,  the  poor  child's  sufferings  with  all  kinds  of  stnuige  noises, 
which  I  preaume  were  attempts  to  imitate  ihe  lullahiea  of  uutses  in  Scot- 
land, suddenly  called  to  hii  miud.  These,  however,  had  a  very  cliffi;rent 
eRuct  from  wbat  was  intended.  Tlie  child  screamed  and  kicked,  and  Clie 
more  Campbell  tried  (o  siiothe  it,  the  more  fractious  it  became.  The  nurse 
looked  allemalely  at  the  strange  persoo  before  her,  and  the  screaming 
child,  as  bewildered  in  her  regards  ae  the  wedt^ng  guest  in  'The  Ancient 
Uariner,'  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  ciderlj  gentleman  and  his  ^y 
parent  attempts  on  the  child's  life  ! 

' '  A  coDTersation  aAer  dinner,'  on  the  subject  of  a  conniial  society  in 
Dublin,  some  fifty  years  ago,  of  which  Curran  and  the  first  mea  of  Ihe  Irish 
bar,  of  that  bright  day,  were  meuiben.  '  The  Monks  of  the  Screw'  led  to 
the  formation  of  asocial  club,  which  Campbell  christened  'The  Monks  of  SL 
Leonards.'  Our  first  dinner  meeting  was  a  very  jovial  one.  It  was  held 
at  the  Hev  Hotel  of  Mr.  Hudson ;  and  Campbell,  wbo  was  put  in  the  chair, 
and  duly  installed  in  the  office  of  Superior  of  Ihe  Order,  with  ■  table-cloth 
thrown  over  his  head  and  shoulders  for  a  ff  w  minutes,  as  a  cowL  He  waa 
in  glorious  sprits ;  I  never  saw  him  so  full  of  mirth,  burner,  and  repartee. 
Iliere  were  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  persODS  present:,  eome  members  of  th« 
family  of  iir.  Burton ;  tho  Rev.  Mr.  H^ — ~,  now  a  grave  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  bead  master,  I  believe,  of  Eton  •  Dr.  Maccabe  of  Hastings ;  Mr,  Horace 
Smith,  and  several  residents  and  visitors  of  St  Leonards.  A  merrier  set  of 
men,  *  within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth,'  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to 
find  than  '  the  Monks  of  St.  Leooank'  The  sin  of  parodyii^  '  The  Meeting 
of  the  Waters,'  in  celobcntjcn  of  the  '  Meetingof  the  Monks  of  St  Leonards,' 
WW  committed  by  me  fi>r  this  occasion.  We  had  five  or  six  subsequent 
meetii^  1  and  then  they  became  like  the  'angels' visits  of  the  Superior, 'few 
and  bi  betweetL'  The  Honks  of  St  Lecoardi  dropped  off  one  after  the 
"       '        ~         t  anppnsMd,'  or  mlher  it  moged  into 


As  a  playful  contrast  to  his  graver  "  Verses,  written  at  St. 
Leonards," — and  a  piece  that  shows  an  union  of  very  oppomt« 
qualities — I  venture  to  present  the  following: — 

FORLORN  DITTY  ON  RED-BJDINa-HOOD. 
Bri^ter  than  gem  ever  poliih'd  by  jeweller, 

Fairer  than  flower  that  in  garden  e'er  grew  I 
Tet  Tm  aorry  to  say  that  to  me  you've  been  (Tiieller 

Than  the  wolf  in  the  fable  to  granny  and  yon  I 
' '  '  ■'    "smeat  c*  jof — 


But  »,▼  pbia  how's  as  tank  aa  an  old  J«wiA  brah«'^ 


...   I.-  i-<  ■!  I* ;•:  ■  .,  ;  1.  ■  ■•;     w  i.' 
^  1  i;'   I  ..  >•    I  1  1  ■' ■!  ..1  <■  1-  ,ii ;   1 1 
I  «'  '  .  .;  I-  a  ( ■  •!  ■  I  M  --;■  ■:  ..it<-  ^ii.i 
i;\   ...;  til.    -.;.".  If. 11^  ili.il  lia 

Whon  1  druwn  invM'lf,  punstiT 
Saving,  "Stnui^olv  hw  aoti»a 
For  t}ie  fellow  dotermineti  his  b 
Though  he  vowiil  that  he  hat 
Ye*,  cruel  maiden !  when  least  « 
m  hie  to  the  sea-beach  ere  yond 
And  the  verdict  shall  be,  of  the  C 
"  He  died  by  the  lovely  Red-R 

From  his  chambers  in  Duke-strc* 


"  Mai/  SJ. — Tlie  business  that  en, 
Polish  Association  in  the  first  place- 
one,  will  not  abandon,  and  which  1 
public  will  countenance.     Bach,  our 
y  I  have  all  the  trouble  of  forming  the 

Bach  seems  to  me  my  friend  Glason  r 
has  an  ardor  of  heart  like  Clason's,  a 
me,  in  his  conversation,  of  the  all-gn 
came  down  to  me  at  St.  Leonards,  b 
and  with  difficulty  brought  to  tow 
same  house  with  him,  in  order  to  pre 
feeble  strength  in  writing  the  corresp 
I  have  my  fears  that  he  is  a  dying  n 

"  Then,  in  the  second  place,  I  have 
Sir  G.  Duckett's  failure.     I  am  trusU 
-  and  answerable  for  2800/.  I     Th^  *^ 

I J  well,  and  denr**^*** 
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Bum  :  HDd,  indeed,  to  get  it  from  mt  would  be  like  g^etlang  the 
'  breeks  off  A  Highlandman  !'  But  as  a  trustee,  I  Iinve  to  Attend 
the  Court  of  BankrupUy,  and  a  world  of  botheration  to  go 
through.  To-day,  they  stole  tny  great-coat  in  tbe  very  Court 
I  had  liung  it  for  a  moment  on  the  railiog,  and  Fciirccly  turned 
my  back ;  but  when  I  looked  round,  it  was  off  nnd  away !" 

"  jVay  31»/. — We  have  had  a  dinner  in  tho  AMiociiilion 
Chambers — the  room  where  Milton  wrot«  his  '  ]!)ofi-nce  of  tlie 
People  of  England !'  Prince  Czartorynki,  and  tlio  other  PoIps 
now  in  London,  were  our  guegtA ;  and  we  sat  down  Gfty-tbreo 
in  number.  Never  did  a  ffite  go  off  better.  The  Eev.  Dr,  Wade, 
in  full  canonicals,  offered  a  solemn  prayer  in  form  of  grace,  which 
was  strikingly  irapressive.  He  several  timeH  rupciited  thu 
words — '  Hear  us,  oh  God  of  mercy  and  justice  1'  and  every  on<; 
responded  to  the  words.  He  implored  the  Almighty  by  his 
holiest  attributes,  and  by  the  redeeming  blood  and  agony  of  the 
Saviour,  to  mitigate  the  fate  of  Poland  !...." 

"  I  was  in  the  chair.  When  we  had  the  cloth  removed,  at 
7,  p.  31.,  I  had  not  one  word  prepared  for  tbe  ncoro  of  toasbi  T 
had  to  give.  But  I  felt  no  difficulty  in  Jipcaking — except  that 
of  being  overcome  by  my  feelings — and  the  geuenil  fci.'Iing  was 
so  strong,  that  one  of  the  Birmingham  deputics^a  noble-look- 
ing man — burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  audibly.  The  same  indi- 
vidual (n  half  millionaire,)  promised,  when  bis  health  was  drunk, 
that  he  would  make  his  eons  take  an  oath,  never  to  ceast;  h<-Ing 
the  enemies  of  any  English  Administration  that  hliiiiild  n'll  tiT 
to  befiiend  Poland.  The  Birmingham  people,  I  anticipator,  will 
be  staunch  to  us,  and  form  a  branch  AMocieUon  ;  |irny  do  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  Glasgow.  W«  are  much  in  want  of 
funds.  If  we  had  but  a  little  of  the  n'.edful,  w:  eiiuld  bl<iw  n 
coal  in  Germany  that  would  soon  make  it  loo  hot  f'lr  d'^'potiim ! 
Prince  Ciartoryiiki  was  evidently  cheered  by  thi*  djnn'rr. 

"June  'tk,  ...  My  friend  Bach  wa»  the  first  who  |>ut  m* 
up  to  forming  the  Polish  AtfiuciatioD.  He  is  my  (^<-at,  I  may 
say  my  sole,  8iipport*rr  in  tli«  plan  ;  and,  without  PXv.iAvm,  (■ 
the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  man  tihoin  I  could  natuK,  .  .  . 

"Our  Association  flourisheH.  Tlic  carrying  of  tJi':  Il<-f>irui 
Bill  will  be  the  making  of  ui»  1    Mor";  I'olixh  r>d'ug<:<»  (lavp  (Vism 

•  Bxtnet  fioD  a  Icttir  to  V,  Vntif,  E*),  Glaagow 
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to  London,  and  among  them  some  distinguished  statesmen  and 
generals,  whose  appearance,  intellect,  history,  and  conversation 
are  quite  inspiring.  I  this  morning  passed  an  hour  with  two 
of  them,  who  struck  me  as  the  most  perfectly  interesting  and 
heroic  men  I  had  ever  seen. 

"  I  still  continue  chained  to  *  The  Metropolitan,'  though  rather 
by  Marryat's  kindness  and  persuasion  than  my  own  choice.  I 
shall  write  for  next  number  an  *  Ode  to  the  Germans,'*  exhort- 
ing them  to  rise  and  assist  the  Poles.f  T.  C.*' 

Having  received  from  Dr.  Borthwick  more  favorable  accounts 
of  his  sister's  health,  Campbell  expressed  himself  full  of  grati- 
tude for  his  kind  attentions;  and,  thinking  he  could  make  her 
physician  no  more  agreeable  return,  presented  him  to  Prince 
Czartoryski.     Then,  writing  to  his  sister,  he  says  : — 

"  June  9th. — Dr.  B.  has  seen  ray  favorite  Prince  and  Princess 
Czartoryski,  and  their  httle  angel,  who  has  now  learnt  to  lisp  to 
me  in  Polish,  *  Dear  Campbell,  our  best  friend !'  The  darlin 
has  been  unwell,  and  I  have  called  every  day  to  see  him. 
had  him  in  my  arms  this  morning  quite  recovered.  He  would 
scarcely  part  from  me  to  go  to  the  servant,  who  was  to  take 
him  out  an  airing.  It  might  seem  strange  to  you  to  know  how 
much  that  little  darling's  illness  alarmed  me ;  but  when  I  speak 
of  beautiful  children,  my  fondness  makes  me  a  fool  and  a  chiid."J 

*  Translated,  and  widely  circulated  in  Germany  :— 

"  The  spirit  of  Britannia 

Invokes,  acn)ss  the  main, 
Her  sister,  Allemannia, 

To  burst  the  tyrant's  chain, 
By  our  kindred  blood,  she  crie% 
Rise !  All^nianniaus,  rise  I 
And  hallowed  thrice  the  band 

Of  our  kindred  hearts  shall  be. 
When  your  land  shall  be  the  land 

Of  the  free— of  the  free  T— Podis,  p.  288. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  his  sister  Mary. 

The  concluding  paragraph  expresses  a  sentiment  of  such  frequent  re- 
currence in  the  Poet's  letters,  and  so  similar  to  the  following,  that,  to  thoee 
who  knew  him  intimately,  it  will  seem  aa  if  the  Poet  himself  had  sat  for 
the  picture.  It  is  given  by  a  French  writer  oa  an  Spreuve  du  emur  humain : 
"  Madame  Geoffries,"  he  says,  *'  avait  tons  lee  godts  d'une  Ame  senaible  et 
douce ;  elle  aimait  les  enfains  avec  passion ;  elle  n'en  yqyait  pas  un  seul, 
aans  attendrissement ;  elle  s'interesaait  d  llnnocence,  et  i  la  fiuUetse  de 
cette  age.  Elle  aimait  A  observer  la  nature,  qui,  grace  i  noe  mcBora;  ne  ae 
laisse  plus  voir  que  dan*  Venftmce ;  elle  se  piaitait  A  CROMr  avec  enz,  a 


t 
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So  much  abeorl>ed  wtu  Campbell  by  the  bmineu  (^  Poland, 
that  even  the  paating  of  the  Keform  BiU  was  h«riUy  noticed  in 
bia  correspondence.  But,  on  receiving  an  invit^tioa  from  hift 
distinguiuied  friend,  the  Lord  Mayor,  he  went  to  the  great  city 
banquet  on  the  eleventh  of  Augnst,  On  lliis  subject  he  has 
left  several  amusing  letters  ;  but  nothing,  perhaps,  more  graphic 
than  the  following  sketch,  sent  w  a  private  friend : — 

"June  12 (A. — I  was  yesterday  at  the  grand  Guildhall  din- 
ner, to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Reform ;  and  such  a  scene  of 
splendor,  stnffing,  epeechifying,  potting  and  t>t«wing,  I  never 
went  through  !  We  had  160  tureens  of  turtle  soup;  and  I  had 
my  full  share  of  the  glorious  green  fiit — which  tasted  as  if  it 
had  already  felt  the  beneficent  e&eccs  of  Reform !  It  nas  mel- 
low and  constilutioTial,  and  savored  distinctly  of  the  wholesome 
principles  that  placed  the  reigning  family  on  the  throne  1  Be- 
fore my  eyes,  whilst  I  turned  them  up  in  ecstacy  with  the  spoon 
in  my  muuth,  was  the  statue  of  Beckford,  in  the  attitude  of 
addressing  his  memorable  rebuke  to  George  III.  Thinka  I  to 
myself,  how  pleasant  it  is,  in  tho  act  of  spooning  myself  with 
refonn-tnrtle,  to  see  the  efSgy  of  a  ^liig  showing  taact  to  a 
King.  Then,  Ouildhall  was  all  ia  a  blase  with  gas-lighta.  At 
one  end  was  the  word  Reform  !  in  characters  of  light,  with  W. 
R.  below  it — showing  that  we  have  got,  not  Reform  under  Wil- 
liam IV.,  but  William  IV.  under  Reform  !  At  the  other  end, 
amidst  the  drums  and  banners,  there  was  a  star  of  clustered 
lamps,  immensely  large,  which,  while  expecting  to  be  called 
upon  to  moke  a  speech,  I  was  determined  to  apostrophise  as 
the  '  Star  of  Reform  1'  All  the  time,  a  fine  English  band  played 
from  one  gallery  at  intervals,  whilst  the  Russian  horn-band 
played  on  ^e  one  opposite,  llie  effect  of  their  music,  in  a  hall, 
is  exactly  libe  an  organ,  but  not  so  fine  as  I  heard  it  in  Germa- 
ny ;  for  there  it  was  in  the  fields,  calling  echoes  from  the  woods 
and  rocks  !  To  be  serious,  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  impres- 
sive, and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  But  sUll,  I  would  rather  al- 
most forget  it,  then  go  through  it  agdn.     .     .     .*' 

"  My  exhaustion  and  pun,  which  turned  out  to  be  nervous, 

□uffnit  pas  que  Ids  EOTivenuntes  lenr  sup 

mieui,'  leiir  disait-elie. '  le«  mttue*  qu'il  ma 

IK  lui  diclerei.' — '  J'  voudrait,'  ajoutait-elle,  -gu'tm 


girmciit  li 
lira,  que  ce 
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and  not  inflammatory,  was  beguiled  by  interest  in  the  speeches 
of  the  Ministers,  who  returned  thanks  for  t^eir  healths  being 
drunk.  There  were,  I  dare  say,  900  persons  present ;  and  to 
make  them  all  hear  in  an  echoing  hall  is  not  easy.  The  last 
time  I  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  I  remember  exulting  in  be- 
ing the  only  one  of  many  speakers  who  could  manage  his  voice, 
so  as  to  be  heard  distinctly.  This  art  I  acquired  by  the  habit  of 
speaking  in  the  Common  Hall  at  Glasgow  College.  Well,  thought 
I  to  myself,  Whigs  as  they  are,  there  is  not  one  of  these  Minis- 
ters, except  Brougham,  that  ^nll  make  himself  distinctly  heard 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  my  presage  was  fulfilled.  The  Duke  of 
Sussex  got  up,  and  I  saw  him  speak ;  but  of  what  he  said  I 
knew  as  much  after  as  before  he  rose.  Half-a-dozen  of  them 
gesticulated  and  uttered  sounds  ;  but  the  sounds  were  just  ex- 
actly as  articulate  as  the  horns  of  the  Russians." 

*  4:  *  4i  * 

"  Next  in  turn,  after  Lord  Grey,  came  my  Lord  Brougham. 
*  "Well,*  I  said  to  myself,  *  Hal !  I  have  known  thee,  young  devil 
— old  devil — these  thirty  years !'  .  .  .  TJum  wilt  make 
thyself  heard,  articulately  and  distinctly,  to  the  utmost  ends  and 
comers  of  the  room.  He  did  so.  He  spoke  with  no  straining ; 
but  the  hall  was  hushed,  and  his  voice  went  over  and  round  it 
in  low,  deep,  but  clear  tones, — like  the  voice  of  a  hon  in  the 
desert.*  .  .  He  met  me  with  great  kindness  in  the  ante-room  ; 
but,  between  ourselves,  I  disliked  the  substance  of  his  speech, 
whilst  I  admired  its  style.  He  spoke  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  of  its  being  the  grand  object  of  the  present  Ministry  to  in* 
sure  it !  Peace  of  Europe,  ^-ith  the  ghost  of  Poland  rising  up 
before  us  I  No,  no  !  I  exclaim,  like  Constance,  *  Peace  is  to  me 
a  war  ;'  and  expecting  to  be  called  upon  for  a  speech,  I  was  de- 
termined to  have  quoted  these  words  of  Shakspeare.  But  the 
Ministers  went  off  the  moment  the  last  of  their  healths  had  been 
drunk,  and  I  was  preparing  to  go  off  also.  But  the  Lord  Mayor 
requested  his  friends  not  whoUy  to  forsake  him.  I  returned  to 
my  seat,  waiting  as  patiently  as  I  could,  under  pain,  for  my 
health  to  be  drunk,  and  for  leave  to  depart  after  paying  a  speecn 
as  my  share  in  the  reckoning.  I  had  in  my  mind  a  jumble  of 
ideas,  but  it  depended  on  a  toss  of  accident  whether  I  should 

—  ,     ,  _ - 

♦  In  another  letter  he  writes — "  Broueham  spoke  and  fulfilled  what  1 
had  presaged  in  my  own  mind.  I  know  £at  he  will  be  heard  when  others 
are  unheard.  He  spoke  like  a  lion  roaring,  not  angrily,  but  distinctly,  in 
•n  African  desert" 
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have  made  out  of  them  a  foolish  or  a  pMsable  hanngne.  I  hod 
the  Star  of  Reform — the  statue  of  Beckford — and  uie  ensigns 
of  England,  to  apostrophiee  !  together  with  chiralroos  allusions 
to  the  an^quity  of  London's  glory  ; — but,  altogether,  I  am  glad 
I  did  not  speak.  .  .  At  Che  end  of  ten  minutes  1  oould  bear 
confinement  no  longer,  find  1  bolted  irrecoverably  !  On  getting 
to  chambers,  I  treated  my  temperance  to  half  a  pint  of  wine — 
went  to  bed,  slept  Boundly,  and  woke  quite  free  nwm  pun. 

"T.  C." 
"  June  2Bth. — The  affairs  of  Poland  are  getting  more  and 
more  interesting.  ....  We  have  got  the  subject  into  ParKa- 
ment  We  have  ainiliary  Polish  Societies  in  the  provinces. 
Everywhere  the  subject  stirs  up  indignation  and  enthusiasm ; 
and,  though  one's  interest  in  it  is  painful,  it  is  still  an  irreiitli- 
ble  subject.  The  business  of  the  Association  has  accordingly 
engrossed  much  of  my  time  ;  I  have  n  heavy  correspondence  to 
keep  up — both  with  friends  at  home,  and  with  foreigners.  I 
have  letters  in  French,  German,  and  even  Latin  to  write-^for 
we  have  Correspondence  as  fiir  as  Hungary — and  these  afford 
me  nothing  Uke  a  sinecure.  This  very  evening,  Mr.  Cutlar  Fer- 
guson's motion  on  the  question  of  Poland,  comes  on  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  decision  of  that  question — whatever  it  be — 
will  bring  things  to  a  crisis,  and  abridge  the  future  labors  of  the 
Association ;  so  that  I  now  look  in  earnest  to  get  the  Ufe  of 
His.  Siddons  finished."* 

"JuM  28<A. — You  may  have  beard  that  a  strong  party  of 
my  friands  have  already  agreed  to  bring  me  in  (if  they  can)  for 
Gusgow.  What  my  chance  is,  I  believe  no  mortal  alive,  with- 
out preternatural  powers,  could  determine.  But  I  am  really 
not  at  all  anxious  to  get  into  Parliament.  Ft  entails  a  life  of 
dreadful  hardship,  and  would  cut  up  my  literary  occupatir^n.  f 
must  not  think  of  it.  But,  in  Ihns  deprecating  the  hor^/r  fif  ro- 
presenting  Glasgow,  I  don't  deserve  Vi  >>«  rompnr"d  with  th* 
fox  and  the  sour  grapes ;  for  I  really  do  not  pr^t^nd  Ut  *nj,  thai, 
the  grapes  are  within  my  rpach  ;  I  only  mean  llmt,  if  I  unM 
get  them,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  m*-,  lii  ■»*  id^fii,") 

"June  Zmh.-~\  havis  tbi*  mr.rnifiif  l«"  >■  \ifwV1n'lntn  wifd  fU 
best  of  all  good   men — Vntm-.l'.utfUttyW.     Mm   \'i\i,i-i-m  f,ti. 
Mded  at  the  breakfimt  biM<-,  arwl  fiwjfrNtw)  ni-tf  h^tf      f^ti*-  k 
*  Rxtra/M  brtm  lM*m  (h  |«iv»l*  kit*4*  <  DM 
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as  sweet  and  unassuming  a  person  as  your  own  Fanny  M — ^ton, 
or  my  *  *  *.  I  could  scarcely  persuade  her  to  allow  me  to 
pour  out  the  tea  and  coffee.  .  .  .  She  brought  us  her  three 
boys — one  twelve,  another  three,  a  third,  one  year  and  a  half 
old — darling  boys  I  but,  above  all,  the  second,  who  is  a  perfect 
beauty.  He  sat  on  my  knee  all  breakfast  time — ^talking  Polish, 
while  I  talked  English  and  French  to  him — and  we  understood 
each  other  exactly  to  the  same  degree."     .     .     . 

"  At  breakfast,  the  papers  told  us  of  the  monster  Nicholas's 
robbing  the  Polish  families  of  their  children  !  1  ventured  a 
jest — that,  perhaps,  savored  too  much  of  levity — when  press- 
ing the  little  angel  to  my  breast,  I  said  to  the  Frincess-^Why, 
really  your  Polish  infants  are  a  temptation  to  rob  you  of  them  ; 
and  if  I  were  at  this  moment  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  I  should 
take  away  this  boy  from  you,  by  an  imperial  ukase  !  The  Prin- 
cess laughed  and  said — *  Why  then,  Mr.  Campbell,  you  should 
be  welcome  to  him.' 

"  Lord  Durham's  going  out  to  St.  Petersburgh  is  looked  upon 

as  a  glorious  omen  of  a  change  in  the  British  Councils 

Lady  Gray  called  on  the  Princes?  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
congratulated  her  on  the  event.     ...  T.  C." 

The  offer  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  again  pressingly  urged 
upon  him ;  and,  from  what  appears  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Poet  and  his  Glasgow  constituents,  his  return  seems 
to  have  been  tolerably  certain.  His  repugnance,  however,  to 
present  himself  as  a  candidate,  remained  unshaken.  He  re-' 
fleeted  that,  even  if  returned,  loss  of  time  and  increased  expenses 
must  necessarily  accrue ;  and  that,  in  his  mind,  no  honor, 
however  flattering,  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  independ- 
ence. Adverting  to  the  subject,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gray,  he 
writes : — 

"  July  31. — After  full  and  frequent  dehberation,  I  have  come 
to  the  resolution  not  to  make  the  attempt  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment. .  .  ,  K I  were  elected  to-morrow — elected  even  for 
Glasgow — I  am  convinced  that  the  seeming  good  fortune  would 
be  a  misfortune  to  me.  I  find  myself  implicated  in  the  Polish 
Association  to  a  degree  that  half  absorbs  my  time  and  attention. 
The  German  question — another  and  the  same  with  the  Polish 
— involves  me  also  in  correspondence  with  the  German  Patriots  ; 
and  really,  at  this  moment,  my  own  private  studies  are  so  much 
impeded,  that  to  go  into  Parliament — even  if  I  could  get  into 
it — would  be  my  ruin."     .... 


^T.  W.]         LBTTXR  TO  MB.  OKAT — BVS8UN    0M.VX1ST,  Ml 

"Id  point  of  spirits  I  muat  own  that  I  am  often  cast  down. 
It  b  scarcely  vonderful  that  the  fal«  of  this  poor,  poor  peopla 
should  afflict  me !  In  order  to  be  able  is  our  moatJilv  journal, 
called  '  Polonia,'  to  repel  tlie  doubts  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  I  sat 
down  with  othen  to  exaniine,  and  probe  to  the  quick,  the  truth 
of  thes«  reports  of  Russian  cruelty  wliicli  have  reached  us.  Oh  ! 
my  dcnr  friend  !  it  is  as  true  as  that  you  are  reading  my  writ- 
ing !  .  .  .  .  The  ^ifc  of  General  Rubynski,  on  receiving  the 
refusal  of  the  Russians  to  abstain  from  tearing  them  from  her, 
literally  killed  her  own  children,  and  then  cut  her  own  throat 
over  tbeir  corpses  !  About  fifty  suiddes  have  taken  place  In 
Warsaw,  and  mostly  by  mothers  /  ,  .  .  .  T,  C." 

Turning  from  these  horrore, — the  bare  recital  of  which  had 
made  him  ill  for  days  together, — he  gives  hia  sister,  as  usual, 
a  cheerful  account  of  his  affairs.  After  a  long  newly  preface 
about  mutual  friends,  he  says : — 

"  Auff.  25th. — Here,  in  the  Pohah  Chambers,  I  daily  parade 
the  mun  room, — a  superb  hall, — where  all  my  books  are  en- 
sconced, and  where  old  '  Nol'  used  to  give  audience  to  his  for- 
eign ambassadors.  Opposite  to  me  and  divided  by  a  wooden 
■turcase,  are  Milton's  apartments,  in  which  he  wrote  his  immor- 
tal *  Defence  of  the  English  People.'  I  am  thus  on  holy,  haunt- 
ed ground  !  and  here  I  defy  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  cholera, 
and  all  the  attacks  of  the  devil !  I  even  dine  u^n  salid  to 
show  my  fearlessness  of  cholera;  but  my  health  is  not  quite 
what  it  was  at  St.  Leonards  !  Strength  of  some  kind,  however, 
I  must  have ;  for.  I  get  up  at  seven,  and  work  at  one  thing  or 
another  till  midnight."  .... 

"  I  presided  lately  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Germany* — 
it  went  off  most  successfully.  There  was  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  Germans,  in  which  thanks  were  voted  to  me  as  the  /ir»t 
who  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  German  liberty  in  this  country. 


1  I-ondon.  It  thuis  concludes : — ....■'  The  nndorsigned  Iibto  the 
conviction  that  miUiMU  of  thpir  CDUDtrjnieD  share  tbrir  reelings;  euk)  that 
thev  woalrj  loudiy  declare  them  before  the  world,  if  Ihej  were  not  prevent- 
ed bj  brute  force.  The  iDhsbilaola  of  Frankfort  expreu  on  ardent  wish, 
that  their  city  niaj  always  enjoy,  with  the  /ne  andgettmmt  Snglithmen, 
a  better  regard  than  the  six  arUclei  of  the  Protood  are  calculated  to  be- 
■low  upoQ  it."  Many  at  theme  who  Mgned  this  paper  were  fined  and  isk' 
prisoned  by  th^  govanmend. 
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But,  at  such  meetings,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  imprudent  per- 
sons from  appearing ;  and  some  intemperate  speeches,  of  which 
I  disapproved,  made  me  quit  the  assembly  before  it  closed.  I 
receive  such  letters  from  Germany,  as  make  me  sanguine  that 
they  will  resist  tlie  tyrants.  I  send  you  my  *  Song  to  the  Grer- 
mans,"  which  has  been  translated  into  their  language,  and  set  to 
popular  music." 

"  With  respect  to  my  "  literary  affairs," — meaning  those  from 
which  he  was  likely  to  derive  profit,  he  says : — **  I  still  keep  hold 
of  *  the  MetropoHtau,'  and  am  proceeding  with  '  The  Life  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.'"  But,  distracted  by  so  many  conflicting  duties, 
his  progress  in  the  biography  was  inevitably  slow.  As  an  event 
of  great  comfort  to  himself,  and  of  certain  benefit  to  his  maga- 
zine, he  writes — "  Tom  Moore  has  now  joined  *  The  Metropoli- 
tan,'* and  you  may  see  that  we  go  on  in  very  good  heart" 
"  The  Literar}'  Union,*'  he  adds,  "  of  which  I  was  the  founder, 
and  still  retain  the  name  of  president,  has  hitherto  had  a  house 
exceedingly  narrow  and  inconvenient.  To-day  I  took  the  chair 
at  a  public  meeting,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  we  should 
take  another  house  in  St.  James's-square.  We  are  to  get  it  for 
1400/.  a  year  ;  its  furniture,  mirrors,  pictures,  elegance,  remind 
one  of  Thomson's  ^  Castle  of  Indolence  ;'  and  this  palace,  this 
fairy  land,  is  to  be  inhabited  by  *  my  club  !'  It  is  within  four 
hundred  yards  of  my  chambers  too ;  so  you  may  imagine,  my 
dearest  sister,  that  I  am  very  happy.  T.  C'f 

'*  Sept.  28  th. — I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  my  existence,  as  it 
is  now  occupied.  ...  I  get  up  at  seven — write  letters  for  the 
Polish  Association  until  half-past  nine — breakfastrr-go  to  the 
club,  and  read  the  newspapers  till  twelve.  Then,  I  sit  down  to 
my  own  studies  ;  and  with  many — and,  alas,  vexatious — inter- 
ruptions, do  what  I  can  till  four.  I  then  walk  round  the  Park, 
and  generally  dine  out  at  six.  Between  nine  and  ten,  I  return 
to  chambers,  read  a  book,  or  write  a  letter  ;  and  go  to  bed  al- 
ways before  twelve^"*  .  .  .  "But  my  own  proper  business,  you 
will  ask,  what  is  that  ?  Why,  now^  it  is  in  earnest  the  *  life  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.'  How^  it  has  been  impeded,  I  can  scarcely  tell 
you.  *  The  MetropoUtan '  will  hardly  account  for  it — though, 
really,  my  random  contributions  to  that  journal  break  up  more 


*  See  the  **  Lines**  by  Mr.  Moore,  already  quoted,  page  280. 

f  The  eptistle  concludes — **  P.  8.  Mr.  Adoiphus  Bach — my  indefiitigaUa 
■upporter  in  the  P.  Association — sends  'to  the  worthy  sister  of  my  d«ar 
friend,  T.  Campbell,  hu  kindest  regard^' 


,  >  n 
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time  than  yon  would  imagine.     But  our  journal, '  J'oionia,'  hu 
impoted  a  great  deal  of  trouble  upon  me." 

"  I  told  you  in  my  last  of  having  got  a  drawing  from  Gmse'a 
'girl  in  prayer'^ — a  picture  in  Lady  Stepney's  possession.  The 
drawing  is  really  charming.  I  have  owned  to  you  being  a 
raving  lover  of  this  dearest  girl !  I  believe  she  waa  Gnue'a 
own  daughter — and  both  are  dead  a  hundred  yean ;  but  ray 
■weetbearl  in  painting  will  be  immortal  1"  * 

The  next  raonth  brought  an  increase  of  duties,  which,  with 
all  hia  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause,  he  found  it  very  hard  to 
perform.  His  proctica!  philanthropy  indeed,  was  not  apt  to 
shrink  at  trifles  ;  but  the  want  of  funds  crippled  his  benevo- 
lence, and  made  him  a  frequent,  and  much  distressed  witness 
of  human  misery.  Writing  from  the  Association  Chambers  in 
Duke-street,  he  says  : — 

"Jfov.  5th. — I  am  sure  you  would  make  allowance  for  me,  if 
you  knew  what  I  have  undergone  by  finding  myself — with  the 
exception  of  honest,  faithful  Bach — standing  between  the  Polish 
eiiUi  and  utter  famine !  Numbers  have  arrived  in  London, 
chased  by  Russian  influence  from  Germany.  .  .  .  It  is  a  hor- 
rid feet  that  the  Czar's  edicts  to  banish  them,  even  from  German 
hospitality,  are  obeyed  by  the  slavish  Courts.  ...  If  I  were 
not  consdons  of  being  broad  awake,  and  of  detesting  all  exag- 
geration, on  so  sore  a  subject,  I  could  imagine  myself  engaged 
in  some  scene  of  tragic  fiction,  rather  than  reality,  when  I  look 
upon  the  Polish  applicants.  Some  days  ago,  for  example,  a 
reepectable,  decent  Swiss  merchant,  in  the  city,  came  to  me 
witii  a  Polish  captain,  who  spoke  not  a  word  of  English.  '  I 
found  this  poor  man,'  he  said,  *  inquiring  for  the  "  Polish  As- 
sooiation."  I  saw  him  pale  and  staggering — I  asked  what  ailed 
him.  1  found  that  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  two  days  !  I 
took  him  to  an  eating-house,  and  gave  him  a  meal ;  and,  now, 
I  have  brought  him  to  you.' 

"  To  this,  the  Swiss  added  a  circumstance  peculiarly  touching. 

*  This  racture,  as  the  reader  know^  was  iumed  to  excellent  account — 
■nd  DOW  uie  unmortalify  nf  Onue'a  daughter  owes  as  much  to  poetry,  at 
it  then  did  to  punting — 

"  Was  man  e'et  doomed  that  beauty,  made 
Bj  mimic  art,  ehoold  haunt  himt 
Like  Orpheus,  1  adore  a  shade 
And  dote  upon  a  phaotom  T  Ae. — P«mu,  p.  SSI. 
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TiiB  poor  Pole  bad  a  ring  on  his  finger.  '  I  hioted  to  him,' 
■aid  the  Swiss,  '  my  wonder  that,  when  sufferiof;  from  hunger, 
he  had  not  sold  the  ring.  But  he  showed  me  that  it  was  a 
mourning  ring — and  stud  that  he  wore  it  in  memory  of  a  dear 
lost  friend.'"  .  .  .  "  Well,  I  took  him  to  General  Rubynski's, 
who  assured  me  that  he  was  no  impoBtor  ;  and  with  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett's,  and  the  dear,  good  Lord  Dover's  assistance,  we 
shall  get  him  and  three  othen  out  to  America,  where  they  will 
join  a  Polish  Colony. 

"The  same  day  there  came  another  Polish  officer  to  thank 
me  for  our  support  of  him,  and  for  procuring  him  a  passage  to 
Bel^um. 

"  It  is  strange  that  there  should  he  such  romance  in  reality. 
Yet  such  was  the  impression  made  hy  this  fine,  heroic-looking 
man,  that  even  those  members,  who  give  themselves  no  trouble 
in  the  business  of  the  Assodation,  declared  they  had  never  seen 
so  interesting  a  figure.  Ho  is  six  feet  high,  and  with  such  a 
soldier-like  front  as  I  have  never  seen  surpassed — even  in  the 
grenadier  company  of  the  42nd  Highlanders  ;  and,  indeed,  he 
reminded  me  much  of  a  Highlander.  At  the  same  time,  we 
all  remarked  a  mildness  that  tempered  the  martial  expression 
of  his  eyes,  and  countenance,  and  the  tones  of  his  broad  chest 
He  might  have  stood  for  the  picture  of  William  Tell !  Poor 
fellow  !  when  we  told  him  that  he  should  have  his  travelling 
expenses  to  Brussels,  and  thirty  shillings  besides,  his  fierce  eye- 
brows and  moustiche  relaxed  to  a  most  grateful  smile,  and  then 
quivered  with  gratitude,  till  he  burst  into  tears.  This  msa  waa 
a  landed  proprietor  in  Poland,  and  had  been  eight  times  wounded 
in  battle.  He  showed  us  his  scars.  It  was  too  much  to  tea 
the  bravest  of  the  brave  weeping  in  gratitude  for  a  morsel  of 
bread  !     He  literally  shed  tears  on  my  hand."  .  .  . 

"  The  increasing  number  of  cases  of  distress  among  the  Polish 
refugees,  has  compelled  Bach  and  myself  to  be  as  active  aa 
possible  in  stirring  about  for  them.  Sir  Francis  Dnrdett  and 
Lord  Dover  have  been  most  praiseworthy  in  their  co-operation  ; 
and  we  hope  by  their  aid  to  raise  a  sufficient  fund.  Lord  Dover 
came  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  fund,  and  gave  us 
20^.  from  his  own  pocket.  In  reality,  I  do  not  believe  that 
people's  hearts  are  intenUonaUy  callous  ;  but  they  are  all  out 
of  town,  and  the  greater  part  of^  our  rieh  and  respectable  gentry 
have  not  been  ^>plied  to.    Lord  Dover  put  me  down  a  liat  of 


MT.  &&.']  lUmMO   WITB  JOBBPB   BUOKAPARIX. 

«boat  oiitf ,  to  whom,  he  tliinks,  if  I  irrite  in  a  stroog 

I  ahall  get  them  to  contribute.     Lady  Burdett  Las  auo  oeeu 

very  kind,  both  in  donations  and  promiseH  of  more." 

"  I  dined  with  Sir  FraDcis  Burdett  on  Monday,  and  whom 
should  I  meet  but  the  Count  de  SurvillJere )  I  was  the  firat 
who  came  up  to  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  and  was  utting 
with  one  of  the  Miss  Burdetts  on  a  sofa,  when  the  Count  was 
announced.  I  rone,  as  she  did,  to  receive  him.  The  only  thing 
I  remarked  about  him  was,  his  estre me  politeness  in  refuaing  to 
seat  himself  beside  Miss  Burdett,  as  'Monsieur'— that  was  my- 
self— had  been  seated  there.  But  the  stranger  seemed  a  goodly, 
decent  gentleman  ;  and  I  resolved  to  patronize  him  !  I  nought 
he  was  some  French  savant.  I  asked  him  if  this  was  the  first 
time  of  his  being  in  England,  and  how  he  liked  ns,  with  a  great 
deal  of  matter  of  that  sort.  When  we  had  talked  some  ten 
minutes,  Sir  Francis  came  in,  and  introduced  me  to  the  stranger, 
who  shook  hands  with  me.  Sir  Francis,  turning  aside,  said — 
'  it  is  Joseph  Buonaparte  I'  Then  flashed  upon  me  his  family 
resemblance  to  Napoleon ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  had  just  been 
talking  to  him  about  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  I" 

"The  ex- King  of  Spain  is  a  good-looking  man,  near  sixty, 
with  bonkommie  distinct  upon  his  countenance  and  in  his  man- 
ners. His  likeness  to  Napoleon  is  very  striking  and  veij  droll; 
for,  in  thinking  of  Napoleon,  you  always  imagine  a  pale,  marble 
face — an  unKorldly  face — a  something  abstracted  and  ideal. 
But  the  dear,  good  Joseph  is  a  perfectly  tin-ideal  figure.  He 
is  terrestrial — beef-fed  and  bread-fed  ;  rosy-gilled,  and — to  make 
himself  more  human-like — he  wears  a  aig  /  ay,  and  a  cunning 
one  too ;  it  is  jet-black,  and  much  at  variance  with  his  age-worn 
face.  How  much  wiser  would  he  be  to  wear  a  semblance  oE 
hair  a  little  griuled  \*  The  party  was  not  large ;  and  the 
conversation  after  dinner  became  very  interesting.  I  observed 
that  Joseph,  on  the  one  hand,  never  committed  himself;  but, 
on  the  other,  it  was  tolerably  evident  that  he  wished  not  to  ab- 
jure his  interest  in  France.  ...  T.  C." 


■  lUs  may  ainiue  the  reader,  wbo  recollects  that,  when  the  Poet  bad 
arrived  at  the  auDe  age  ■»  tbe  ex-King,  he  wm  not  "  wtwr"  as  to  (he  erior 
of  hi*  wio — bat  ahrayt  pntered  the  "  jet-Uaek*  to  the  "  Bemblaoce  of  hair 
a  little  grlnM.-         . 
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"Nov.  12th. — The  Life  of  Mra.Siddone  is  now  far  advanced, 
Mid  would  have  been  ont  of  my  bands  alh^tlier,  but  for  the 
distractioD  and  bueineaa  of  the  Polish  Asaociatioo.  And  yet, 
CAD  I  regret  being  so  employed,  even  to  the  retarding  of  Mrs. 
Siddona'a  Life!  Oh,  no.  bnder  Providence,  our  Associatioo 
has  been  the  means  of  assuaging  the  misery  of  many  brave 
Poles ;  and  I  look  back  to  the  last  half-year  nitb  real  satis&c- 

"  On  Friday  we  Lad  a  superb  day  at  the  Guildhall,  where 
I  was  pleasantly  situated,  and  had  Wilkie  the  painter,  and  Allan 
Cunningham,  for  my  neighbors." 

After  paying  a  just  compliment  to  the  Association,  he  says : 

"Dee.Atk. — About  four-score  refugees  have  been  supported 
or  relieTed,  and  sent  abroad,  by  our  Society.  But  the  task  of 
doing  BO  was  left  entirely  to  your  humble  servant  and  out 
indefatigable  and  worthy  secretary,  Adolphus  Bach.  He  has 
injured  his  business,  as  a  German  jurist,  by  giving  up  so  much 
of  his  time  for  this  purpose ;  and  I  have  injured  my  health. 
Bince  May  Ist,  I  have  never  been  in  bed  later  than  six — devo- 
ting regularly  four  hours  to  wrifing  letters  to  the  rich  and  chari- 
table— and  hundreds  have  I  written,  in  orderto  raise  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  to  our  four-score  patriots." 

With  respect  to  "  the  Siddons,"  he  says : — "  Despite  all  ob- 
stacles, I  finished  a  neat  8vo.,  and  offered  it  to  the  booksellers. 
The  tyrants  would  not  ^ve  me  a  farthing  for  it,  unless  it  were 
in  two  volumes  !  So  I  am  obliged  to  make  out  two  volumes, 
which  I  expect  to  accomplish  in  a  couple  of  months — as  mj 
matter  will  bear  diffusion.  That  being  done,  I  shall  spring  up 
Hke  Gulliver  irom  the  bands  of  Lilliput !  I  have  almost  every 
day  finished  my  allowance  of  pages.  But,  with  tliose  double 
drums,  hurdy-gurdies,  and  girls  dancing  in  breeches,  under  my 
very  nose,  I  lose  my  senses  at  times — and  look,  I  suppose,  like 

the  AJBK  of  Sophocles,  or  Hogarth's  Enraged  Musician 

I  was  almost  tempted  to  give  three  gnineas  a  week  for  rooms 
in  the  Albany,  when  I  found  to  my  joy  that  a  high,  back  apart- 
ment, as  silent  as  a  desert,  might  be  had  for  half-a-guinea  a 
week,  in  these  very  chambers.  To-day  they  are  laying  down 
my  carpet,  putting  up  a  fe«  shelves,  and  fitting  it  for  a  study. 
It  is  a  nice,  ury  room,  as  well  as  quiet.  I  would  enUr  it  to- 
day, but  I  have  a  superstition  about  removals  on  a  Salunlay. 
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hw  given  to  my  Bpirits — if  anything  can  be  called  trijiing  which 
relieves  the  brain  from  rack  and  torture.  I  retain  my  bed-room 
below — use  the  apadoua  Association-room  as  a  parlor — and 
here  in  my  attic,*  I  shall  spin  away  at  '  The  Life  !"  ' 

Returaiag  to  the  grand  objecta  of  the  Association,  he  adds : 
"  One  of  the  heaviest  cases  on  onr  hands,  was  a  bed-rid 
martyr  to  rheumatism  and  bullet- wounds,  to  whom  I  gave  yonr 
pound,  and  another  of  loy  own.  He  hod  a  picture  of  a  child, 
By  an  old  Venetian  painter,  for  which  Lady  Stepney  gave  him 
seven  pounds — the  picture  being  redeemable  on  returning  the 
money.  With  this,  he  and  his  servant  will  be  got  to  Paris, 
where  they  will  have  their  maint«nance.  I  thought  Lady  S. 
very  kind  to  give  so  much,  and  told  her  that  I  felt  almost 
ashamed  at  my  ingratitude  and  ungallantry,  in  laying  a  child 
to  her  charge ! 

Of  a  privat*  meeting  of  the  Polish  exiles  and  their  friends, 
at  Christmas,  he  gives  die  following  notice  : — 

"  We  bad  a  glorious  evening — lots  of  ladies,  and  very  pretty 
ones — a  Polish  exile,  who  played  the  fiddle  almost  like  Paganiiii, 
and  a  flute-player.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  '  all  my  geese  are 
iwans ;'  but  seriously,  since  Neukoram,  I  have  heard  no  music  with 
Bucb  a  fairy  dance  of  sounds.  We  had  also  a  paper  read  on  the 
patriotism  of  Polish  women  ;  and,  at  its  close,  was  handed  round 
one  of  the  ducats  coined  at  Warsaw,  out  of  marriage-ringi  sent 
in  by  the  Polish  matrons  1 
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"The  natioaal  Foliali  airs  produced  an  electrifying  effect 
I  nOTer  saw  BiJty  people  in  a  dramng-room  in  such  an  emeule. 
Hie  striking  thing  was,  that  the  English  all  looked  melancholy; 
whilst  the  Poleii,  mostly  dreased  in  uieir  military  costume,  stood 
up  with  swelling  chests,  and  a  look  of  triumph.  Our  ovn  sweet 
young  countrywomen  got  all  round  the  venerable,  white-headed 
old  Polish  poet,  Niemciewitz,  and  did  not  leave  him  tJll  they 
got  bis  promise  to  eit  for  hia  picture,  which  is  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  Assodation-room. 

"  On  Chilstmae-eve,  Bach  and  I  gave  a  supper  to  all  the 
Poliah  exiles.  With  them,  Christmaa-eve  is  a  solemn  festival; 
they  fast  all  day — meet  and  break  bread  in  the  evening.  The 
prescribed  fare  is — me,  milk,  and  tA.  After  supper,  almoat 
every  Pole  then  present  repeated  some  part  of  Niemciewiti'a 
poetry.  T.  C." 

Jan.  nth. — After  many  and  vexatious  interruptions,  the 
"  Bif^raphy  "  was  to  be  sent  to  the  press  not  later  than  Uarch ; 
"and  then,"  he  tells  his  sister,  "I  ihall  be  able  to  writ«  you 
long  and  full  letters :  but  I  caneot  tell  yoa  how  much  X  haTe 
been  affected  by  the  death  of  our  dear  cousin,  Robert  Campbell ; 
I  have  just  had  a  letter  &om  his  widow,  which  I  have  answer- 
ed."* 

During  the  next  two  months,  most  of  his  time  was  given  to 
the  Polish  Association  ;  but  at  last,  he  confesses,  tiie  business  part 
had  become  "  too  exciting  and  oppressive,"  for  his  health ;  and 
a  visit  to  his  Irieud  Mr.  Horace  Smith  was  recommended  as  the 
beet  means  for  "  setting  him  to  rights.''  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  journey,  a  little  incident  occurred  very  characterialio 
of  the  poet ;  for,  when  abont  half  way  to  Brighton,  he  suddenly 
discovered  that  he  had  left  all  his  money  on  the  table  in  hia 
lodgings.  Stopping  the  coach  at  the  nearest  inn,  he  explained 
the  circumstance,  and  ordering  a  chaise,  posted  back  to  town. 
The  puise  was  found  where  he  had  left  it;  and  hastily  placing 
it  in  safer  custody,  he  returned  to  the  chaise,  and  the  same 
evening  was  engaged  with  his  friend  at  Brightonf  in  "  a  croea- 
fire  of  puns." 

*  CapUin  Robert  Campbell,  of  E.  M.  a  Eeaper,  between  vhooi  md 
the  Poet  ao  early  frietidahip  had  beeo  fottered  b;  freqaait  intercoane  at 
Sydenham  He  died  at  Lmth.  His  widow,  Itn.  R  Campbell,  is  m«n- 
tiooed  by  the  Poet  m  ■  ladj  of  exqukite  taata. 

t  Then  abott  na*  iolo  the  eowrtry,  or  ts  the  wa  eoast,  nekkm  biled  to 
pnidiKe  reliaf— both  man]  and  ph^ML    Tbtf  wan  latt«iy  tha  «nly 
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Id  the  month  of  April,  Campbell  sat  to  Mr.  Thomson  for  bis 
portrait,  vhJch  was  conaidered  a  good  likeness,  and  has  veiy 
recently  been  engraved  and  publiahed*.  After  another  visit  to 
Brighton,  be  returned  irith  some  reluctance  to  bis  town  l<  ' 


for  there,  he  was  beset  every  hour  of  the  day  by  appeals  to  nis 
sympathy — solicitations  for  assistance — literary  and  pecuniary — 
and  these,  to  a  man  nbo  bad  seldom  fortitude  enough  to  resist 
a  pressing  request,  became  more  and  more  intolerable.  Instead 
of  growing  callous,  however,  he  seemed  to  become  more  and 
more  sensitive  with  experience  :  and  to  have  witnessed  any  dis- 
tress in  the  morning,  which  he  bad  not  the  means  of  relieving, 
poisoned  bis  enjoyments  for  the  rest  of  tbe  day.  I  saw  bim  al- 
most daily,  under  these  circumstances ;  very  rarely  without 
some  "  new  and  most  deserving  case''  to  be  taken  in  hand ; 
and,  whenever  I  acted  "  professionally,"  or  otherwise,  in  concert 
with  the  poet,  the  relief  be  eiperienced  in  his  own  feelings,  waa 
oflen  as  great  as  that  which  we  bad  ministered  to  the  patient 
"  Well,  Itoctor,"  be  would  say,  "  I  have  found  you  a  new  pa- 
tient— no  fee,  I  am  afraid — ^But,  never  mind ;  let  us  see  what 
cau  be  done."  The  result  was  an  immediate  visit,  with  such 
ministry  as  the  case  seemed  to  requtre.f 

Writing  to  hia  sister  in  Edinburgh,  be  says : — 

meaoa  to  which  hu  medical  adviser  could  look  with  confidence.  WiUiaat 
due  influence  upon  the  patient't  ipiiid,  bis  bodilj  health  was  in  GODStant 
ieopvdy-,  Mid  lo  find  doe  eieniw  for  the  one. — either  in  corvermtioo,  or 
by  fixii^  it  to  some  coogenial  mbject — wu  to  provide  certain  benefit  ior 
tin  other,  loatood  therefbre  of  medicine  which,  in  «iaiilsr  casea,  Has  not 
00I7  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  but  precarioua  in  its  effects,  I  endeavned 
to  enfoice  the  necessity  of  rraimen— with  ■  literary  task,  something  in 
which  bis  taato  and  feelings  might  be  enlisted — «r  a  ^ort  run  to  the  coaiL 
This  method,  adopted  at  intervals,  was  o^n  attended  with  tbe  happiest 
results.  As  in  other  and  similar  cases,  wbeie  the  mind  is  highly  cultiva- 
ted and  eierts  undue  influence  over  the  body.  I  found  nothing  so  effectual 
in  restoring  ita  related  tone,  as  a  vigilant  observance  of  the  intellectual 
mood  in  whidt  I  found  hini---so  as  to  turn  it  to  account 

-*  Hay  IStb,  in  a  playful  mood,  he  writes  : — "  1  have  been  sitting  tat  a 
new  ]»ctare.  The  artist  is  Thomsco.  Prinee»«treet,  Hanover  Square  He 
is  very  nervous  about  the  success  of  ii  For  my  part,  I  am  quite  vaunty 
about  It  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  the  best  likeness  of  me  that  ever  waa 
painted — a  sensible  man  yon  would  say,  and  not  ao  like  an  old  Tjim  Cat 
as  you  might  snppcM. 

-f  This  partumhip  beiween  tb«  warm-hearted  poet  and  tbe  writer  ter- 
minated only  at  his  desth  bed ;  and  if,  among  the  numerous  instances  that 
Dov  Start  up  in  retrospect,  much  good  va  done  ta  evil  prevented,  tlM 
merit  was  lus.  Ha  waa  the  good  Samaritan,  who,  while  others  avoided, 
sought  out  cases  of  dislrtis  for  Ih*  sole  pleasnie  of  relieving  them. 
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"  May  14<A. — I  now  find  that  the  town  atmosphere  is  too 
hot  for  me.  I  have  bespoken  lodgings  at  Highgate — retaining 
my  London  chambers  only  for  occasional  visits  to  town — once 
or  twice  a  week.  I  lament  that  I  have  had  of  late  so  little  com- 
munication with  you  ;  but  the  fault  has  lain  in  my  health,  not 
in  my  heart.  ...  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  been  a  good 
deal  worried,  both  morally  and  physically.  The  business  of  the 
presidency  has  cost  me  so  much  time,  and  money — with  a  total 
interruption  of  literary  industry,  that  I  at  last  entreated  the  So- 
ciety to  find  another  president.  They  sent  me  a  flattering  and 
regretful  letter  of  thanks  for  my  long  labors.  I  parted  with 
them  on  amicable  terms  :  but  even  for  Poland,  I  could  no  longer 
sacrifice  myself.  I  then  applied  morning,  noon,  and  night  to 
finish  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  .  .  But  in  correcting  the 
first  sheet,  I  was  laid  prostrate  by  influenza ;  and  my  physician 
told  me  that  unless  I  desisted  from  even  the  comparative  labor 
of  correcting  the  press,  I  should  sacrifice  my  own  life  to  that  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  I  am  compelled,  therefore,  to  be  as  idle,  for  the 
present,  as  a  dog  or  a  fine  gentleman.'' — ^Then,  turning  to  a  sub- 
ject, in  which  his  sister  *^  and  all  good  people''  had  expressed 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  he  says  :  "  I  wish  you  joy  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Negroes  being  emancipated.  It  is  a  great  and  glo- 
rious measure.*** 

A  few  days  later,  the  Polish  poet  Niemciewitz,f — with  whom, 
in  song  and  sentiment,  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  strict 
unison, — proposed  visiting  Scotland.  Campbell  was  anxious  to 
insure  him  a  favorable  reception  in  Glasgow ;  and  well  remem- 
bering what  his  own  had  been,  in  that  hospitable  city,  wrote  to 
his  cousin — "  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  the  poet  Kiemcie- 
witz — the  friend  of  Kosciusko— the  most  eminent  literary  patriot 
of  Poland — and  one  of  the  most  inestimable  men  of  genius  that 
ever  lived.  I  know  that  the  heart  of  my  Cousin  Gray  beats 
too  well  in  its  right  place,  not  to  receive  my  brother  poet  cor- 
dially." 
i  — '        — ■  ■  ■        .■■■..■.         II 

*  A  measure  that  appeared  to  realize  hia  own  ardent  (but  then  aluxMt 
hopeleas)  aapirationa,  wnen  he  wrote  :-^ 

"  Yet — ^yet,  degraded  men  1  the  ezpeeted  day 
That  breaks  your  bitter  cup,  is  fiur  away ;" — 

"  Scourged,  and  debased,  no  Briton  stoops  to  save 
A  wretch,  a  coward — ^yes,  beoaose  a  wove  V* 

FUantres  of  ffopt, 

JTUs  poetical  worthy — ^in  Jnstiee  to  whom  the  passage  is  quofd    pie 
ed  Oampbell  to  the  tomb^  at  a  very  malore  age. 
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Tba  diAnge  from  Dnke-atreet,  St  iiaam\  to  a  naoro  bnoiiff 
atmoaphflTe,  was  >-ery  beneficiaL  "  May  18,"  be  writM,  "I 
luve  alept,  since  I  wrote  vou  laat^  in  the  pure  air  of  Higbgato. 
I  tbink  I  iball  aoon  b«  able  to  reaame  tbe  printing  of  Un.  6id- 
dons'e  Life.  My  Webb  comepondent  bas  furnished  me  with 
the  means  of  proving  to  a  prohability,  if  not  a  oertain^,  that 
Sbakspesre  i-isited  the  Priory  of  the  town  of  Bieoon,  whfa«  Ifa*. 
SiddoDB  was  bom ;  and  that  be  not  cml;  found  lhei«  bis  '  ^ 
Hugh  Evans,'  but  alao,  in  the  glen  of  the  fairy  Pucgm,  neat 
Brecon,  the  locahty  and  maehineryof  most  of  b»  '  Midsonuntf 
Night's  Dream.'  How  delightful  to  trace  Shakapeare  on  th« 
birth-ground  of  the  Siddt^isT" 

Another  month  in  the  same  locality  restored  him  to  health 
and  spirita.  To  bia  siater  he  writes  :  '*Jvfy  1. — I  hare  taken  a 
good  long  holiday,  and  come  back  to  my  chamber,  looking — 
everybody  tells  me — ten  yean  younger,  and  atont  and  bear^  I 
I  have  reaomed  my  atodiea,  and  correspondence  with  my  dear- 
eKt  friends ;  but,  for  many  week8,  I  b»d  a  horror  at  holding  « 
pen  I  I  hBTe  got  so  nearly  tbroogh  with  Mrs.  Biddons's  Life, 
that  I  shontd  by  this  time  have  gone  to  the  Continent ;  bat 
With  a  donbt  about  the  healA  of  *  *  *  *,  I  oonid  not  go 
away  ;  and  so  my  departure  is  indefiiritely  poatponed."  "  With 
reapeot  to  my  finances,"  he  adds,  "within  three  years  I  shall 
have  paid  off  some  900/.  A  year  hence,  I  shall,  please  God,  be 
on  my  legs  agnn  ;  and  in  a  house  of  my  own.*  The  pinching 
economy  with  which  I  hare  lired  for  three  yean,  defies  descrip- 
tion. I  gloiy,  however,  in  my  power  to  confront  circamstanco, 
md  in  my  prospects  for  the  fiitDre ;  and  among  these  is  the 
hope  of  being  ttseful  to  onr  nephew,  who  seems  to  me  a  modest 
and  welt-principled  young  man." 

Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  the  nephew  jnst  named,  was  at  this 
time  tbe  snUect  of  a  ladierous  mistake,  very  diaracterislic  of 
the  Poet.     Writing  again  to  bis  sister,  he  says  : — 

"I  have  introduced  Alexander  to  my  betl  friends,  not  to  my 
most  foMkwwbU ;  for  invitations  to  gay  parties,  tbat  might 

*  Ths  txmn  a  jMrta^  with  hia  famue  in  WUtehoU  wsi  Us  suddoily 
breaking  off  with  "The  Hew  Monthlj,"  Mr.  Colbuni's  UU  of  1001^  and 
other  biU*  from  his  ajdwliteTGr — ("  a  moat  penuBNTs  lovemeM  rowB,"  who 
'ttoa^lhim  toaftuTiitare  £uciiiatian,'sae  cage  223),  vrblcb  it  ooat  Urn 
manj  privaticnii  to  Drerfak*.    Ilwae  two  leoers  ate  to  his  Bitcr, 
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tempt  him  to  buy  a  fashionable  waistcoat  nhen  lie  could  but  ill 
afford  it,  would  reuder  him  no  real  benefit.  But  among  inj 
true  friends,  I  talie  him  about  with  me,  and  he  »  everywhere 
well  received.  An  incident,  however,  occurred  last  week,  which 
gave  tne  some  pain ;  but  at  which  I  can  now  lau^h .  He  was, 
as  usual,  to  have  dined  at  my  chambers  yesterifay  (Sundaj) ;  but 
mid-week  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Denbam,  brother  of  the  African 
traveller,  pressing  me,  in  the  name  of  his  wife,*  to  come  and 
dine  with  them.  I  wrote  to  Denham  that  I  had  a  raw,  red- 
headed Scotcli  nephew,  whom  I  must  bring  to  dine  at  Chelsea ! 
I  added,  however,  that  he  was  a  very  fine  young  man,  that  I 
loved  him  as  a  son,  and  must  insist  on  taking  him  with  me.  I 
then  wrote  to  our  nephew,  to  say  that  he  must  be  with  me  at 
four  o'clock,  to  set  out  for  Chelsea.  But  lo,  and  behold  I  the 
letter  meant  for  Denham,  about  my  '  red-headed  nephew,'  I  sent 
to  nephew  himself;  and  the  note  meant  for  the  '  red-headed,'  I 
sent  to  Denham  !  I  was  pained,  as  you  may  conceive,  by  the  acci- 
dent ;  but  Alexander  called  next  day,  and  behaved  exceedingly 
well.  When  I  asked  him  to  send  me  back  the  letter,  he  said 
'No;  for  although  you  call  me  a  red- beaded  Scotchman,  you 
speak  of  me  so  kindly,  that  I  could  not  destroy  the  note.' 

"  We  went  accordingly  to  Chelsea;  and  a  more  deligfatftit 
party  oould  not  have  been.  Mrs.  Denham,  who  gave  me,  long 
ago,  a  beautiful  diamond  pin,  that  had  belonged  to  the  illustri- 
ous and  unfortunate  M^or  Denham,  thanked  me  for  coming 
with  her  present  sparkling  in  my  breast  She  was  particularly 
attentive  to  Alexander.  We  had  rank,  beauty,  and  talent  at 
the  party,  and  a  sort  of  harmony,  wortit  more  than  all  put  to- 
gether. Among  the  company  was  Miss  Jane  Porter,  whow 
talents  my  nephew  adores.  She  is  a  pleaung  woman,  and  made 
quite  a  conquest  of  him.  T.  C." 

*  •  »  0  « 

Owing  to  "  unavoidable  delays,"  the  tnogrophy  wa*  wain  in- 
terrupted ;  but  "  would  certainly  appear  in  November,  when 
he  projected  a  long  viut  to  his  sister,  in  Edinburgh.  During 
this  summer,  I  saw  Campbell  more  frequently  than  hitherto.  & 
September,  hii  health  was  again  much  impaired — his  spirits 
were  uncertain  and  fluctuating,  and  hi*  whole  appearance  indicat- 
ed the  progress  of  disease ;  but  which,  the  use  of  medicine,  it  was 

*' Mn.  Denham,*  he  add^  "was  the  widow  of  the  great  puntei,Hao^ 
tot,  and  a  pet  faean^  in  the  co4erie  of  Sir  JoihoB  Raynddi,  BuAa,  Ac* 
For  thu  U<^  the  poM  sntertamad  the  gnttttl  reipect 
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hoped,  with  a  strict  regimen,  might  still  mitigate  or  arrest.  It 
was  su^ested  to  him  Uiat  he  should  go  to  reside  at  my  cottage 
in  Hampstead,  where,  on  former  occasions,  he  had  experienced 
much  benefit,  and  where  I  could  see  him  every  day.  To  this 
he  cheerfully  assented ;  for  nowhere,  he  observed,  could  he  feel 
80  happy ;  and  immediately  took  possession  of  the  room  which 
he  distinguished  as' "  Campbell's  ward" — ^the  name  by  which  it 
is  still  known.  There,  by  morning  walks  on  the  Heath,  visits 
to  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  and  her  sister,  writing,  reading,  conversa- 
tion, and  music,  his  mind  was  agreeably  occupied,  and  his  health 
rapidly  improved.  Every  evening,  on  my  return  from  town,  I 
thought  I  could  perceive  increased  cheerfulness,  and  that  healUiy 
tone  of  mind,  (hat,  whenever  the  subject  was  happily  pitched, 
made  his  conversation  so  edifying  and  delightful.  These  visits 
in  after  life  were  firequently  repeated ;  and  whenever  he  found 
himself  relapsing  into  a  depressed  state  of  health  and  spirits,— 
"  Well,"  he  would  say,  "  I  must  come  into  hospital !"  and  pack- 
ing up  the  little  hand  valise,  which  he  always  carried  about  with 
him,  he  would  repair  for  "  another  week  to  the  Campbell-ward !" 
During  these  visits,  he  went  occasionally  into  town,  saw  his 
friends,  transacted  business,  or  joined  an  evening  party.  Of  one 
of  these — a  rather  memorable  one — ^he  writes  : — 

"  August  18. — What  a  reception  I  had  at  a  party,  from  Lu- 
cien  Buonaparte  !  He  said  he  had  known  me  for  many  years ; 
shook  me  by  both  hands^  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him,  and 
promised  to  break£E»t  with  me.  He  reminded  me  of  John 
Kemble ;  but  he  is  easier  and  simpler  in  his  manners." 
*  ti  %  %  ^t 

"  Sep.  23rf.*  ....  I  write  to  you  from  the  house  of  my 
physician.  It  is  a  pity  that  I  should  need  one ;  but  I  rejoice  to 
say,  that  this  skilfrd  physician  is  also  my  kind  friend.  Dr. 
Beattie,  who  has  set  me  on  my  legs  again,  has  published  a  very 
sensible  book,  of  his  remarks  on  Germany,  where  he  travelled 
many  years,  as  the  physimn  of  the  present  king.  I  know  no- 
thing derogatory  to  his  taste,  except  that  he  has  got  by  heart, 
and  is  constantly  repeating  your  brother's  poetry !  .  .  .  . 

*  The  Poet*8  letters,  addressed  to  various  friends  from  Hampstead,  are 
too  complimentary  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  him  as  their 
gnest^  to  be  of  intereflt  to  the  general  reader.  But  in  justice  to  one,  who 
so  soon  followed  him  to  the  tomb— and  whose  life  was  spent  in  promoting 
the  health  and  happiness  of  others,  I  cannot  withhold  the  Poef  s  testimony. 
The  eztiBct  is  firam  a  \aott  letter  addressed  to  his  8isier,and  dated  from  my 
cottage.—"  Rom  VUia,  Slm^fstead^  Btp,  28, 1888." 
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"  I  was  going  on  in  flonriehing  health,  till  some  three  weeks 

r  when  I  was  eo  infRtukted  m  to  let  ono  of  those  insane  men, 
phrenolog^Bts,  take  a  cast  of  my  head,  in  cold  plaster.  I 
was  vei^-  ill  when  Dr.  Beattie  called;  but  he  would  not  pre- 
■dibe  til!  I  agreed  to  go  out  with  him  to  his  pleasant  villa,  at 
HampHtead,  and  remain  under  his  care.  .  .  .  Uis  society,  and 
that  of  his  wife  and  sister,  hare  been  to  me  a  sort  of  moral  med- 
icine, they  are  such  kind,  amiable,  and  happf  people.  Beattie 
has  been  a  fortunate  man He  married  a  charming  wo- 
man.*. .  .  .  Their  home  is  a  little  pictuM  of  paradise  !  .  .  .  . 
I  cannot  describe  to  yoH  how  tfiey  have  tended  your  brother'a 

health T.  C." 

*  •  •  •  • 

Uuch  of  the  ensuing  month  was  spent  in  correspondenco 
with  dramatic  friends,  on  the  characters  personated  by  Mrs, 
Siddons,  during  her  long  and  brilliant  career.  Most  of  the 
opinions  and  recollections  thus  obtained,  are  now  incorporated 
with  the  "  Life ;"  but  the  following  communicatioD,  Irom  GoA- 
win,  dated  October  18,  will  interest  the  reader  : — 

'loMn.  Siddoo^a  pei&nnKMe  of  Portia,  there  m*  a  most  strikn^  ha- 
dnatko  in  iwr  manner  of  eibitntiiig  what  bIm  bad  to  do  in  the  fifth  Act 
Ttie  (cene  ia  merely  a  light  one — of  the  poplexitf  into  which  >he  throws 
BaaMoiu,  by  peraiatiiig  that  1h  had  pvea  hu  ring  to  «  woman,  and  not  to 
a  man.  Taia  would  appaar  almott  notliii^  from  a  female  of  a  gatneaome 
and  rattling  character,  and  would  have  made  little  imfvenioo ;  bat  Mn. 
Biddoiu  hm  a  oarticulaT  adnutage,  from  the  giavitT  of  her  gnenl  d»- 
u  HomethinK  inexprosviblT  delightAil  in  befaoMing  a 


The  "  biography  "  was  now  finally  revised — in  aeversi  places 
re-cast ;  and  to  the  Poet'i  nervous  anxiety  to  render  it  worthy 
of  the  subject,  and  of  his  own  reputation,  may  be  atteibuted 
much  of  that  ill  health  which  was  now  almost  habitual.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  arnnety  :  "  to  clear  off  some  old  debts,  he  had 
adopted  a  rigid  economy,"  denying  himself  various  Kttle  indat- 
gaoces,  which  long  habit  had  rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort ; 
and,  with  that  keen  aenae  of  honor  which  formed  a  ifoUnctJve 
ftature  in  his  character,  the  grand  object  of  his  life  ww  to 
"  quit  his  score,"  and  recover  his  independence. 
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In  November,  be  writ«i  :  "  I  have  been  again  obliged  to  go 
out  and  take  my  bed  at  the  bouse  of  my  kind,  dear  phjsician, 
at  Hampstead.  .  .  .'*  There,  tm  usual,  be  recovered  hia  health 
aodspiritB;  and,  returning  to  tonn,  took  lodgings  at  IB  Old 
Cavendiah^treet. 

To  minister  to  a  friend  in  diatresa,  aa  I  bave  aaid,  either  \>j 
personal  visits  or  pecuniary  ud,  was  to  Campbell  a  real  luxury, 
Aa  an  example : 

"iVov.  26lh,"  be  says,  "Ihave  b«en  dining  to-day  in  a 
strange  place,  namely,  a  spunging-honse  1  -  -You  will  not,  of 
course,  suppose  that  I  was  the  apunffte  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  I  had  to  pay  for  my  onn  dinner  as  well  as  that  of  my  dear 
incarcerated  friend.  It  is  poor  «  •  ^^  the  secretary  of  FrincA 
C — '—.  Your  friends,  the  Whigs,  made  him  consul  at  ...  . 
but  recalled  him  at  the  instance  of  your  mors  particular  friend, 
Princess  L— n.  To  recall  him  was  to  ruin  him  ;  for  he  had  to 
buy  a  drosky,  value  100/.,  for  his  express  duties  as  a  consul. 
He  returned  to  London,  and  was  arrested  for  the  price  of  the 
carriage  !  Count  V.  will  soon  aend  mon^y  from  Paris  to  lib* 
erate  nim  ;  hut  meanwhile,  his  friend,  M'K.,  myself,  and  others, 
are  obliged  to  do  duty,  day  about,  in  visiting  the  poor  fellow, 
and  paying  for  his  room,  as  well  as  the  numberless  extortions 
for  everything  he  eata,  drinks,  and  enjoys.  The  monster  who 
keeps  this  iniquitous  house  makes  3000/.  a-year  out  of  his 
wretched  victims  !  I  paid,  to-day,  for  a  dinner  to  two  of  ua, 
the  moderate  sum  of  fifteen  shillings  !  These  abuses,  it  may  be 
trusted,  will  be  at  last  done  aWay  with.  ...  T.  C.'' 

Hitherto,  as  he  confesses,  "  the  Biography"  was  incomplete  ; 
but  at  last,  by  frequent  communications  with  Mr.  Barlley  and 
others,  he  had  "  settled  the  pcatiferous  doubts  which  bad  long 
haunted  bim  regarding  the  manner  in  which  Kemble  and  Mra. 
Siddons  acted  in  King  Lear."* 

■  In  all  the  prompt^boidis  of  Drary  Lane  he  found  the  old  slory  of  Oor- 
delia  in  love  with  Edgar  and  the  skinned  eeli— old  Lear  and  Cordelia 
being  unmerdfuUy  supposed  lo  live.  Mr.  Bartley  auured  him  thai  neTer 
in  (own  or  country,  (asd  be  h&d  been  thirty  years  on  the  stage)  had  ba 
seen  King  Lear  performed  otherwise  than  according  to  the  perversion  (by 
Nihuni  Tate)  of  Sbakapeare's  play."  "  I  satisfied  myjeU^"  he  says,  "  that 
there  was  no  rarthty  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  prompt-booko.  that  the 
tnif  Shak<pe>rian  tragedy  was  ever  played  in  the  uut  century,  or  even  in 
this,  till  Keao  made  an  attempt  to  restore  it  oo  the  Londoii  boards.  .... 
Dr.  Sigmond,  however,  told  me  that,  altfacugh  in  Loodon  he  alwaji  mw 
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So  deeply  interested  wa-i  Csmpbell  in  hia  subject,  and  so 
■onipuloue  in  weighing  the  testimony  offered,  that  it  was  sUll 
the  absorbing  task  of  every  day.  But  if  thia  year  mnat  be 
considered  poetically  barren,  it  was  in  consequence  of  devoting 
himself  so  exclusively  to  the  Tragic  Uuse,  that  hia  service  to 
the  others  was  neglected. 

the  faiee  copy  plajed,  jet  he  remembered,  about  seTenteeu  or  eigiitera 
,  having  eecD  the  true  ShakBpearian  play  perfotmed  at  Bath. 
I  the  pBculiarly  fine  affect  of  Lear's  exfunng  oo  the  stage,  after 
J  tu  hia  atteQdant — '  Pray,  sir,  undo  thu  button  T    Bartley  was 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


POETICAL  RerKosrecT—PAKia. 


Hating  already  adverted  to  hU  fugitive  poetiy,  I  shall  now 
endeavor  to  lay  before  tbe  reader  a  brief  notice  of  those  [neoes 
which,  within  the  last  ten  years,  bad  appeared  with  the  name 
tmd  sanction  of  the  author.  These,  though  few,  and  produced 
at  various  intervals,  were  all  of  standard  merit,  and  stiU  latazt- 
tain  their  popularity. 

Ever  since  his  return  from  Oermany  in  1620,  the  leisure,  so 
necessary  for  poetical  composition,  vas  continually  interrupted 
by  more  urgent,  but  far  lees  congenial  laborsi  He  became  s 
reviewer  of  the  poems  of  others,  when  he  should  have  added 
to  the  number  of  his  own.  Whatever  he  wrote,  during  hia 
connexion  with  "The  New  Monthly"  ttnd  "The  Metropolitan," 
was  written  hurriedly.  K  a  subject  was  proposed  for  the  end 
of  the  month,  he  seldom  gave  it  a  thought  until  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  delay  the  task.  He  would  then  sit  down  in 
the  quietest  comer  of  his  chambers ;  or,  if  quiet  was  not  to  be 
found  in  town,  he  would  start  off  to  the  country,  and  there, 
shut  in  among  the  green  fields,  complete  his  task.  If  the  sub- 
ject was  congenial,  and  finished  to  his  owii  satisfactioR,  he  re- 
turned to  his  friends  in  apparently  renewed  health  and  spirits ; 
but,  if  at  ail  distrustfiil  of  its  merits,  he  became  nervously  ap- 
prehensive of  its  reception  by  the  public;  and  under  this  im- 
pression, much  that  might  have  added  to  his  &me,  appears  to 
have  been  hastily  defaced,  thrown  away,  or  left  in  fragmenta, 
with  an  expressive  "cKtera  desunt." 

The  coldness  with  which  "  Theodric"  had  been  received  bf 
his  private  friends,  and  the  fiunt  impreaaion  it  made  on  the  pub- 
lic taste,  were  bets  very  mortifying  to  the  Poet's  sensitive  mind ; 
and  the  feeling  was  pBdnfiiUy  incr^ued  by  a  conviction,  cherish- 
ed to  the  last,  that  the  sentence  pronounced  on  that  poem  was 
unfair.  He  confidently  predicted  that  the  day  would  yet  arrive, 
when  "Theodric,"  after  surviving  the  shafts  of  criticism,  would 
obtain  a  steady  popularity.  This  remains  to  be  proved ;  but, 
without  concurring  either  with  the  author,  or  in  the  verdict  of 
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the  critics,  there  are  beauties  in  that  poem  which  I  humbly  think 
have  been  greatly  overlooked — beauties  which,  had  he  given  to 
the  world  nothing  more,  would  have  insured  him  a  name  and 
reputation  among  the  poets.  The  genius  of  Campbell  took  so 
lofty  a  position  at  the  first  soar,  that  in  every  successive  flight, 
whatever  did  not  literally  surpass,  was  pronounced  to  fall  short 
of  his  former  efforts.  He  was  his  own  rival ;  and  they  who  had 
admired,  and  wept  over,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  and  "  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,*'  were  unmoved  by  the  "  domestic,"  simple 
pathos  of  **  Theodric." 

The  *'  Rhenish  Baron,"  already  alluded  to,  was  probably,  of 
the  two  poems,  the  prior  conception,  and,  though  anerwards  re- 
jected, gave  rise  to  the  story  of  "  Theodric."  Ine  subjects,  how- 
ever, differ  so  considerably  as  to  evince  little,  if  any,  resemUanoe 
between  their  respective  characters.* 

*  Hie  ftdlowing  piiangg,  taken  at  random,  may  serve  as  asp^oimiii  :•— 

**....  the  Abbotts  mien  was  high, 
And  fiery  bkusk  bis  persecutii^  eye ; 
And  swarthy  his  oompleiuoQ — void  of  bloom. 
As  if  the  times  had  steeped  it  in  their  gloom. 
No  butt  for  sophists,  they  got  back  from  him 
Shafts  venomous  with  ^eio,  and  winged  with  whim : 
For  he  had  wit — 'twas  whispered,  even  to  shine 
In  merriment)  and  joys  not  auite  divine. 
His  bigotry  itself  had  sometning  gay, 
A  tiger's  strengUi — exuberant  even  to  play. 
But — make  him  serioaB  I  and  how  trivial  dien 
Was  all  the  grarity  of  other  men 
Compart  to  his  I    At  the  Hi^  Mms»  you  saw 
Hia  presGDoe  deepenii^  the  mysterious  awe. 
What — though  his  creed^  a  Babel-structure,  fhnnied 
In  human  pnde,  urarping  Scripture  groond, 
Hiipreacfamg  terrified  the  heart  to  scan 
Its  nith,  and  stnno'd  the  reasoning  powers  of  man; 
Yet  still  the  efiect  was  awiiil,  and  the  mind 
Was  kindled  by  the  flash  it  left  behind 
Wild  legends,  reUcs,  things  grotesque  and  naughty 
He  made  them  great  by  passions  wbioh  he  wioogbt ; 
"nil  visions  cross  d  the  rapt  eothusiasf  s  glance, 
And  all  the  scene  became  a  wakiqg  trance ! 
Then  tears  of  pictured  saints  appeared  to  fidl — 
Then  written  texts  seemed  speatsng  fkom  the  wall : 
The  halleluja  borst— 4he  tapers  Uased — 
With  more  than  earthly  pomp:  and  Bernard  raised 
A  voice  that  filled  the  abbey  with  its  tooes^ 
Till  fiuicy  dr^tmt  the  very  tombs  and  stones 
Of  Martyrs,  glariiw  thrmigh  the  aisle's  loos  track. 
Were  conscious  of  the  somids  they  echoed  back  T  Ac 
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Between  the  Autumn  of  1825  and  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  the  publiBhed  lyrics  amount  to  only  Beventeen  ;  but  moat 
of  these,  though  drawn  from  various  sources,  bear  the  stamp  of 
his  genius.'* 

During  the  interval  between  his  election  in  November,  1826, 
and  the  close  of  his  third  year's  Rectorship,  in  November,  1829, 
his  public  and  official  duties,  with  others  of  a  punful  and  private 
nature,  absorbed  nearly  all  those  hours  prenously  given  to  the 
Muses.  The  grand  objects  which  had  successively  engaged  his 
time  and  energies,  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years  previous  to  this 
date,  were  the  founding  of  the  London  University  ;  the  Lord- 
Rectorship  of  the  Glasgow  University  ;  the  Editorship  of  "  Th« 
New  Uonthly"  and  "  The  Metropolitan"  Magazines  ;  the  cans« 
of  Poland ;  the  organizing  and  direction  of  "  The  Literaij  As- 
sociation of  the  Friends  of  Poland ;"  the  establishment  of  a 
club  in  Glasgow,  and  of  "  The  Literary  Union"  in  London  ;  the 
"  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;"  various  letters  and  pamphlets  in  sup- 
port of  the  London  University,  public  education,  Ac. ;  numer- 
ous critiques  on  classic  history  and  works  of  fiction ;  with  a 
correspondence  which,  as  he  infonns  us,  occupied  four  hours 
every  morning — obliging  him  to  write  not  only  in  French  and 
German,  but  also,  for  t£e  sake  of  the  Hungarian  friends,  in 
La^n.  These,  exclusive  of  much  fugitive  poetry,  and  many  so- 
(nal  duties,  not  only  engaged  his  mind,  but,  in  the  end,  exhaust- 
ed his  constitution.  He  could  seldom  act  with  the  moderation 
necessary  for  his  health.  Whatever  object  he  once  took  in  hand, 
he  determined  to  carry  out,  and  found  no  rest  until  it  was  ac- 
complished. But  the  accomplishment  of  one  object  was  a 
fresh  stimulus  to  another;  and  what  at  fiat  promised  him  re- 
laxation from  labor,  brought  cmly  its  renewal.     His  whole  life, 

•-Hsllinred  Gronnd,"  "field  Flowers,"  "DeaOiboat  of  Heligoland,' 
"  Linea  on  the  Departure  of  EmignuiU,''  with  the  pieces  wiittea  duhiig 
hk  retreat  at  St  Leonards,  were  all  received  with  enUin^aaDi,  sad  retain 
their  lull  sbareof popularity.  1S£G  produced  "Hallowed  Oroiuidf  1836, 
-Field  nowen,'aiid  "Lines  on  reviatioK  a  Scottith  River^  18M,  no 
poetij ;  1SS8,  ■  Batde  of  TfaTarino,"  "  Deathbcst  of  Heligoland,''  and  *■  line* 
oa  the  Departure  of  Enugranta^'  1  SSe.  Song, "  Wbwi  Love  came  fint  to 
Earthf  1880,  "Farewell  to  Love,"  and -Lines  to  a  Oirl  in  tbeattitode  of 
Prayer  ;"  1S31  was  uniunally  fL'Hile— "  Linaa  on  the  View  from  St.  Xiean- 
ards."  -  Ijnea  on  Poland*  Linea  on  the  Camp  HID,  Hailing^"  "  Ijnes  mitp 
ten  in  a  blank  leaf  of  Ia  Pennue's  Vongei,'  ■  The  Power  of  TtuwEa," 
and'OdetoDteOennani^  ISSB.  -  To  Sir  Fnnds  Burdett,  Bui,  oahis 
Speech  delivtred  m  Parliament,  Aiuust  2d,"  and  "  Hie  Cherubs  f  lUS, 
DO  poeti7  pnbliriird  or  arlipowledged.  (o  &r  a*  Ihaveasoertidned 
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M  &T  as  I  can  trace  tt,  appears  to  have  been  a  life  of  exdte- 
ment — the  excitement  of  pfailanthropj.  Sincere  himself  in  all 
that  he  said  or  did,  he  never  questioned  the  sincerity  of  others  ; 
or  if  he  did,  it  neither  suspended,  nor  chilled  his  active  benevo- 
lence. He  listened  to  every  case  of  distress ;  and  before  the 
sufferer's  tale  was  half  told,  the  Poet's  hand  was  stretched  forth 
to  relieve  him.  "  In  tales  of  human  misery,"  he  said,  "  we  caa 
never  believe  too  much."  But  this  facility,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  remarked,  operated  too  often  to  hia  prejudice,  and  made 
him  an  easy  prey  to  the  subtle  and  designing. 

Having  mentioned  hia  fugitive  poetry,  I  shall  merely  obeerre 
in  passing,  that,  in  denying  it  a  place  in  his  authoriTed  edition, 
he  acted  with  the  same  nervous  diffidence  of  his  own  powers, 
which  led  to  the  exclusion  of  the  "  Dirge  of  Wallace" — "  Lines 
on  visiting  a  scene  in  Bavaria,"  Ac,  from  the  early  editions  of 
his  poems.  Some  of  these  rejected  pieces,  though  in  certain 
inBtances  too  personal,  evince  a  talent  for  that  playful  satire, 
which  £rst  distinguished  him  as  a  boy  at  college  ;  and  in  his 
latter  years,  often  beguiled  bis  own  sad  thoughts,  and  amused 
bis  friends.  It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  Campbell 
wrote  Latin  epigrams  with  considerable  point  and  force;  among 
the  last  pieces  put  into  my  hand,  when  he  finally  retired  from 
London,  was  a  Latin  epigram  on  a  mutual  friend.  These  were 
generally  written  in  moments  of  political  exasperation  ;  bnt  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  flowed  with  such  warmth  and  constancy 
in  bis  own  heart,  that  it  neutralized  all  tiie  gall ;  and  hb  epi- 
grams, instead  of  alienating,  endeared  him  to  his  friends. 

Among  the  playful  effnsiona  which  found  their  way  into  the 
Paris  edition  of  Campbell's  poems,  is  "  The  Friare  of  Dijon,"  a 
sort  of  "  buffo-burlesque  poem,"  in  which  two  "friret  ignortmU'' 
are  the  heroes.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  only  piece  in  which  Camp- 
bell has  made  a  sustained  effort  to  blend  the  pungency  of  wit 
and  broad  humor  with  erolesque  and  ludicrous  descripuon.  It 
appeared  firat  in  the  "  New  Monthly ;"  and  by  its  singular  unioD 
of  opposite  talents,  found  many  readera.  The  author,  however, 
considered  it  a  failure — as  he  did  some  other  pieces  of  acknow- 
ledged merit,  and  only  written  as  an  experiment,  to  drive  away 
melancholy.  Like  oUier  grave  didactic  poetfi,  who  for  a  similar 
purpose,  have  lefl  prooft  ttf  the  same  lively  vein,  Campbell  found 
habitulal  relief  in  these  saUiea.  He  was  subiect,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  great  mental  depreesion  ;  and,  while  the  fit  waa  upon  him, 
hia  struggles  to  overcome  the  pressnre  were  like  those  of  a  Cftp- 
tive  striving  to  break  his  cham.     In  writing  his  "  Friaw,"  he 
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had  probably  before  his  ejea  "  the  facetious  history  of  John 
Gilpio  ;*'  and,  fairly  Uun^ed  into  a  new  reeion  of  ludicrous 
scenes  and  images,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  his  apirito 
enjoyed  a  oomptet^  hoUday,* 

Among  the  fugitive  pieces  of  1823  is  a  martial  lyric — "The 
Spanish  Patriot's  Song  " — which,  though  never  republished  by 
Campbell,  was  set  to  music,  and  first  sung  by  the  Fatriota  at 
one  of  their  evening  parties,  iu  SeymoUT-streel.  The  following 
is  an  extract : — 

How  rings  euJi  iparlding  Spaniah  brand  1 

There's  miuic  in  its  rattle. 
And  Bnv  u  for  a  aarabuid 
•r  the  battle. 


e  gird  uh  Jot  t} 
Follow,  folio 


To  Ihe  glorio™  revelry 
Where  the  nitres  bristle, 

Aai  the  death-shots  vhiJUe. 

Of  rights  for  which  our  sworda  oat«prii^, 

Shall  AiKouUme  bereave  « t 
We've  plu(£ed  a  faud  of  nobler  wing — 

"Hw  eagle  could  Dot  bisve  ua. 

Shall  yooder  ng,  the  Bourbon's  flag. 

White  emblem  of  his  liver, 
In  Spain  the  proud,  be  freedom'i  ihnud  I 

So  I  ere  thej  qoell  our  valor'a  vein^ 
The;  11  upvrard  to  theii  (buDtaini, 
Tnm  back  the  rivera  in  our  plaioa^ 
And  troofOe  &t  oar  nMiuntaina. 
Follov,  follow  I 

Shake  the  Spanish  blade,  and  lii^ 
Fiance  ahall  ne'er  eoalave  oi, 
'Tyiants  shall  not  brave  ua 

Among  the  MSS.  quoted,  or  referred  to,  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  I  find  several  fragments  varying  from  two  to  ten  or 
twenty  lines,  written  in  every  poaaible  mood — grave  and  gay — 
from  an  epitaph  to  a  pnn,  but  with  no  traces  of  a  revising  pen. 
One  of  the  epitaphs,  apparently  untouched,  is  the  following: — 


main^  m  be  flnt  threw  it  __    _  ,  _„.    .  .    _. 

■criptiDO,  dvwi  an  Dnda-cnmnt  of  Mlire,lliateMiveya  a  dear  and  not  tn- 

inatruHive  monL 
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,      it  ccunHii'd 

The  thioMug  hefti!  ard  hooorable  breant. 

In  Ui«e  th  J  country  lost  a  leading  muid ; 

Yet  the;,  v/ho  saw  not  private  life  draw  finth 

Thy  h™rt'«  afEectiocu,  knew  but  half  thy  wotUk- 

A  vortJi  that  Buothea  ev'ii  frieDilaMp'a  bitterest  ii^ 

To  loK  thee ;  for  ihj  virtues  sprung  frum  FaiUi, 

And  tlut  high  tnut  in  ImEaorulity 

Vhicli  reasoa  hintetb,  and  reli^oo  mitli 

8hall  best  enable  mari,  when  he  has  trod 

Life's  path,  to  meet  the  mercy  of  his  God." — T.  C. 

The  panning  epistle,  sent  from  Algiers  to  hu  friend,  Horace 
Smith,  ia,  perbapB,  the  best  specimeQ  yet  diMOvered  of  the 
Poet's  ingenuity  in  that  species  of  witf  But  it  is  only  one  of 
a  hundred ;  bis  letters  abound  in  punning  allusions  ;  but  their 
merit,  as  it  depended  on  the  drcumitancM  under  which  they 
were  uttered,  is  now  less  obrious.  A  taste  for  eharadti  appears 
to  have  usurped  for  a  time  the  place  of  puna. 

In  a  lively  note  to  a  friend,  he  says : — "  I  have  been  so  busy 
oomposing  extempor*  charades,  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  ac- 
knowledge your  very  flattering  poetical  compliment.  1  should 
gladly  send  you  some  of  those  ipontimtout  effusions,  but  they 
are  not  yet  finished !  Meanwhile,  try  the  following — perhaps 
more  pun  than  charade  : — 

"  Wbat  do  tbe  atricken- blind  and  wise 
Incommoot    TUtj  pliUot^iml  {fiMott^-tyttlf 

The  following  songa,  in  the  Poet's  own  band,  and  mitlan, 

Srobably,  for  some  musical  collection,  are  dated  Sydenham, 
an.  23,  1809  : — 

"  Ht  mind  is  my  ktugdoia  1  but  if  tbou  wilt  ddgn 

A  qaeen  there  to  sway  without  maanire; 

Tlien  come  o>r  my  wishes  and  homage  to  rdgn, 

And  make  it  an  cntfira  of  pleasure; 
Then  of  thoughta  and  emoticna,  Midi  mnliDoai  oiFvd 

That  rebelled  at  item  reaaon  and  duty, 

Retoming,  shall  yield  all  their  loyalty  [mud 

To  the  halcyon  dominion  of  Beauty  I 


t  Tbi*  propontv  waa  vcn  abw  during  lu«  aodal  bowi  at  St  Imo- 
irdi,  where,  aa  Dr.  Maddm  obaerved.  hia  iMivwMtiaa  waa  oIUd  a  striiv 
if  pma.  But  this  (irofuwin,  as  hia  lattendMulydiow,  area*  iMitlmkMn 
•nty  or  enbaraimB  of  amoial  ■tMrita—hnt  tathar  item  a  itrav  dhtt  to 
(nftuisp  his  own  private  sorrows  and  diMppointmenta. 
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Wtial  um  tkat  eotwiiiM  thee,  Mad  «nT;  Uw  1mm 

Of  ooDqueit,  in  Vla^t  bkiodj  tUxj  t 
lliy  amilea  ve  my  tiiumptu — mj  motto  tlir  oame ; 

And  tby  [ucture  mj  'aculcbeon  of  Qloiy  r 

'  Au.  mortal  Joji  I  could  Gmakc^ 
Bid  bome  and  fnends  adieu  1 
Of  lib  itwlf  a  parting  take, 
Bat  lierer  of  you,  niy  lore — 

Nerar  at  yoa ! 

For  rare  of  all  that  know  thj  worth, 

lliia  bosom  beate  moat  true ; 
Aod  when  oonld  I  behold  on  earth 

ftnother  form  like  you,  my  \af»— 

AnMbai  Hk*  JDU  r 

His  lines  "On  accidentally  possesBing  and  returning  Min 
B — 's  picture,"  thougli  rejectea  by  the  author,  are  too  lively 
and  eharacteristic  to  he  forgotten  ; — 

"  I  KKov  not,  Lady.  vMcb  commandment 
In  painting  thii  the  artis^B  hand  meant 

To  make  ua  chiefly  break ; 
But  sure  the  oimer's  bliw  I  coret, 


Of  Bib  tmta  BcaTco  to  light  hi 

8d,  if  I  Bt<^  thia  Inware 
To  wum  my  fiuxy  at  the  li^ 
Of  th«e  young  eyea,  pohapa  I  mJgltt 

Repent  it  at  my  leisure. 

An  old  man  tar  a  young  maid  dying, 
OriTe  forty-fire  for  nineteen  aig-hing. 

Would  merit  Wisdom'a  itrictura  I 
And  ao,  to  aave  myself  bun  kindUni^ 
Aa  weU  as  beii^  sued  for  nrindlinK, 

I  send  you  back  the  pictore.— C. 

Short  eauys,  and  letten  in  blank  Teise^ — all  on  subjects  the 
moat  advene  to  poetry* — ar«  frvquent  in  hia  comspondenoe. 
He  Btyle  aaanmed  is  genendly  that  of  aome  living  or  ancient 


_IiateT  William  Shaiapeare,"  m  which  the  Author  detaila 

<wa  per>Diial  niSeringi.  caused  by  "  the  broken  bith  of  a  fair  shirt- 
7,andlhe«iUiildeteWaaofneir  unen — oieitfthemiMrieBof  boman 
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master  of  the  art,  whose  manner  he  has  caught  with  a  minute- 
ness that  perfectly  recalls  the  original.  His  attempts  in  parody 
are  oden  felicitous,  never  dull ;  and  whenever  the  humor  is  upon 
him,  his  own  poetry  comes  in  for  its  full  share  of  the  travestie. 
In  light  sallies  of  this  description,  he  gave  way  to  the  natural 
playfulness  of  his  disposition ;  and  found,  at  the  same  time,  that 
relaxation  from  severer  study,  which  enabled  him  to  return  to  it 
with  improved  zest  But  these  are,  in  general,  the  index  to 
feelings  the  very  opposite  to  what  they  profess.  They  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  erratic  movements  of  a  great  mind  thrown  for  a  mo- 
ment off  its  balance,  and  striving  to  recover  its  natural  tone  and 
'propriety.^  Though  often  ludicrous  in  description  and  gro- 
tesque in  imagery,  the  Poet's  forte  lay  not  in  the  comic,  but  in 
the  epic  and  didactic  strain ;  and  whenever  he  attempts  to  move 
in  a  livelier  step,  the  constraint  of  his  movements  shows  very 
clearly  that  he  is  not  quite  at  ease  in  the  new  measure. 
%  %  *  %  % 

The  only  lines  written  for  some  months,  were  the  following, 
enclosed  to  me,  (Jan.  19),  as  a  motto  for  my  '  Switzerland  Blua- 
trated  ;''  a  work  in  which  he  took  great  interest : — 

**  The  Switzer'B  land  I  where  Glory  is  encamped, 
Impregnably,  in  mountain  tents  of  mow.; 
Realms,  that  by  human  foot-pnnt  ne'er  were  stamped — 

Where  th'  eagle  wheels,  and  glacial  ramparts  glow  t 
Seek,  Nature's  worshipper,  those  landscapes  I    Go 

Where  all  her  fiercest,  fairest,  charms  are  joined : 
Go  to  the  land  where  Tell  drew  Freedom's  bow  I* 
And  in  the  Patriot  s  Country  thou  shall  find 
A  semblance  'twizt  the  scene  and  his  unmortal  mind  I — ^T.  0." 

Under  the  same  date,  he  writes , — "  The  printing  of  Siddons' 
Life  is  now  begun ;  I  see  daylight  through  it,  and  when  finished 
I  shall  jump  for  joy.  I  have  got  the  first  vol.  of  Grabbers  Life 
and  poems  published  by  Murray  to  present  to  you." 

Early  in  February,  however,  his  old  friends — always  alive  to 
his  best  interests,  were  again  very  solicitous  that  he  should  ap- 
pear as  candidate  for  a  Chair  then  vacant  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.!  But,  in  reply  to  one  of  those  friends,  who  had 
both  the  will  and  the  power  to  serve  him,  he  writes  : — 

"  Feb,  2^th.  ...     If  you  enter  into  all  my  feelings  you  will 

•  ''Fate  and  Freedom  in  tiw  shaft  of  TeH* 

f  See  Letter  finom  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  Fbet,  Vol  II,  ptfa  78. 
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aee  that  I  sboold  not  be  wise  in  ulung  it.  .  .  .  I  have  not 
more,  and  possibly  less,  than  ten  years  of  a  working  life  to  look 
forward  to.*  One  half  of  those  years  should  go  in  preparing  a 
coarse  of  lectures  for  the  Edinburgh  Belles-Lettres  Chair — for 
profeoBors  are  never  independent  until  they  have  ft  four  or  five- 
fold course  of  lectures ;  and  thus  a  half  or  a  whole  eitingidsher 
would  be  pat  on  the  poesibility  of  my  ever  producing,  aa  long 
as  I  live,  anything  original  I  Next  June  I  count  on  being  di»- 
entaogled,  with  a  small  competence,  just  enough  to  live  upon, 
and  to  writ«  when  I  may  feel  inspired.  I  love  my  friends  in 
Scotland — and  yourself  at  the  head  of  them  ;  but  my  heart  sinks 
at  the  prospect  of  going  to  lecture  in  Edinburgh — for  what !  not 
for  fame :  for  what  b  it  to  write  about  others — with  the  morti- 
fying reflection  that  I  have  not  written  enough  for  myself.  For 
money  I  I  have  nobody  with  whom  to  share  it.  If  I  attain,  in 
the  month  of  June,  to  the  happiness  I  look  forward  to — namely, 
the  power  of  saying  I  have  a  little  independence,  which,  though 
little,  will  allow  me  to  look  about  me,  and  project  something 
original  (if  I  ever  reach  thia  felicity),  you  may  see  some  good 
consequences  from  it.  But  Fate  laughs  at  human  hopes ;  and 
these  Dopes  of  mine  may  all  prove  to  be  *  Castles  in  Spun  1' 

T.  c:: 

The  object,  obscurely  referred  to  in  this  letter,  was  to  travel 
on  the  Continent ;  to  visit  the  prominent  sites  of  classical  his- 
tory ;  and,  among  other  subjects  arising  out  of  his  tour,  he 
intended  to  compile  a  work  on  andent  geography.  But  the  hope 
of  writing  another  poem,  worthy  of  his  early  fame,  was  that 
whicli  retained  the  first  and  strongest  hold  of  his  imagination  ; 
and  the  projected  tour,  it  was  expected,  would  furnish  him  with 
much  onginal  materials.  He  delighted  to  speak  on  the  subject ; 
and  in  all  our  conversations  at  this  period,  nothing  gratified  his 
curiosity  so  much  as  my  personal  recollections  of  Italy  and  the 
Mediterranean.  His  heuth  was  also  indifferent ;  and  finding, 
Hs  I  have  already  said,  that  to  fix  his  attention  upon  a  congenial 
Kubject  had  an  effect  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine,  I  sympa- 
thized with  him  in  his  cheering  prospect,  and  predicted  the  Kood 
that  might  result  from  its  fulfibnent.  But  at  last,  as  he  had  nim- 
self  suspected,  the  plan  of  a  classical  pilgrimage  was  soon  effiuKd 
by  others  of  less  interest,  but  more  orgency  ;  and  instead  of  Italy 
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and  Kome,  a  change  of  tide  in  hii  affiujs  oniod  him  to  Algien 
«nd  Oran. 

The  spring  wai  dirersified  by  a  few  days  at  CheltenhAin, 
where,  ^though  he  never  "  bowed  to  taste  tlie  wave,"  the  pure 
air  and  novelty  of  the  place  had  a  renovating  effect  upon  hie 
health  and  tempetament.  On  the  20th  of  June,  his  Life  of  "  the 
Biddons'*  was  announced  ready  for  publication ;  and  now  re- 
leased from  biB  pious,  but  laborious  ta^  of  fbnr  yeats,  he  thua 
intimates  the  fact  to  bu  aUter: — 

"June  26fA. — I  use  one  of  the  earliest  hours  of  my  newly 
acquired  liberty,  to  write  to  you.  I  finished  'The  Life  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  ;'  that  is,  I  put  the  last  corrections  to  the  last  sheet  on 
Monday.  It  will  be  out  to-morrow,  and  your  copy  will  reach 
you  as  soon  as  EfBngham  Wilson  can  find  means  of  sending  it 
without  expense  to  you." 

The  publication  of  the  work  was  attended  with  no  little  anx- 
iety ;  for,  whatever  indifferenoe  he  might  eiprees  in  his  letters, 
he  was  in  reality  nervously  sensitive  about  its  recepUon.  In  the 
same  letter  he  says : — "  I  have  been  such  a  victim  to  Ule  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  uiat  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  np  corr«epond~ 
ence.  The  newly  discovered  Spa  at  Beulah,  tempted  me  by  its 
celebrity,  and  still  more  by  its  vicinity  to  Sydenham,  to  give  it 
a  trial.  I  have  been  three  days  here,  and  find  myself  rather 
better  for  the  watets." 

Without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  the  waters,  howerer, 
the  benefit  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vicinity  of  Sydenham,  where 
he  spent  a  few  hours  every  day  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  and 
among  those  tranquil  shades  now  consecrated  by  his  genius. 
He  tells  his  sister  that  he  hss  undertaken  "  a  new  work,"  which 
will  obUge  him  to  go  abroad  for  some  weeks,  perhaps  months : 
but  the  nature  of  the  work  does  not  exactly  appear.  On  bis  re- 
turn from  Beulah,  he  spent  a  day  or  two  with  us  in  town,  where 
it  was  arranged  that  we  should  meet  in  Paris,  and  then  proceed 
by  way  of  Lyons,  to  Switzerland.  His  last  hours  in  England 
were  passed  with  his  son,* 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Campbell  was  agwn  on  his  way  to  Faria, 
with  which  the  autumn  of  1814  had  left  many  pleasing  as  well 
as  painful  associations.    The  Siddons,  Kemble,  I>e  St&el,  Schlft> 

*  '  The  meeCii^;,''  he  writco,  "  wm  br  more  comlbrtable  than  I  ezpcctad 
He  wu  man  buqnil,  am]  Rtam  alhiliisistii  thu  I  had  ionnd  Un  lot  a 
bog  Omf.'—LMItT,  Anguat  \uh. 
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gel,  and  several  of  the  jFVench  savants,  whose  society  aod  friend- 
ship had  formed  the  charm  of  his  first  visit,  had  left  the  scene 
for  ever.  Even  the  Apollo,  the  Venus,  and  other  master-pieces 
of  art,  on  which  he  had  gazed  with  rapture,  had  all  parted 
company  in  the  Louvre,  and  "  returned  home."  But  the  great 
libraries  were  still  accessible ;  and  in  these  Campbell  intended 
to  immure  himself  for  at  least  six  weeks.  His  arrival,  and  sub- 
sequent residence,  in  Paris,  are  thus  described : — 

"  Paris^  July, — I  am  thankful  to  be  within  a  short  league 
of  the  Louvre  and  the  Eong^s  Library.  I  must  own,  to  be  sun, 
that  the  outset  was  a  rough  one — such  a  passage  I  never  en- 
dured before ;  it  makes  me  ill  to  think  of  it ;  though,  between 
you  and  me,  I  thought  it  shabby  behavior  ou  the  part  of  the 
sea,  to  make  me  sick  with  his  rudeness,  after  I  had  said  such 
civil  things  of  him  at  St.  Leonards.  He  *wallopped'  us  all 
indisoriminately  that  dared  to  stop  on  deck,  and  gave  me  a  &cer 
that  nearly  floored  me,  besides  spoiling  a  fine  old  hat  Next 
day  I  had  a  grilling  hot  passage  to  Rouen,  whither  I  went 
somm&  DUigentid,  I  arrived  in  Paris  yesterday  morning.  My 
first  anxiety  was  to  get  out  of  the  fetid  smell  of  the  central  dty, 
as  well  as  the  noise,  and  I  found  a  very  pleasant  boarding-honse 
at  42,  Boulevard  de  rH6pital. 

"  Hitherto,  of  course,  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  changes  that 
twenty  years  have  wrought  in  this  capital ;  I  hope  you  will 
come  in  person,  however,  and  judge  for  yourself.  The  heat  la 
desperately  oppressive ;  but  I  am  comforted  by  hearing  that  it 
is  *  nothing  to  what  it  will  soon  be  !^  I  must  still  revert  to  the 
idea  you  threw  out  of  crossing  the  channel,  and  which  Mrs. 

C d  half  confirmed  to  my  great  joy.    In  September,  how 

delightful  it  would  be  to  take  a  trip  to  Switzerland  or  the  Pjr- 
renees!*  T.  C." 

"  July, — ^I  have  gone  into  a  boarding-house,  or  pension  as 
they  call  it  You  have  written  so  much  against  *  pensions,* 
that  I  dare  say  you  will  set  to  abusing  me  in  the  *  Dispatch,' 
for  the  place  of  my  abode !  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  comfort- 
able— a  good-sized,  well-furnished  room ;  coSee,  bread  and  but- 
ter, for  breakfast ;  a  meat  luncheon ;  and  a  good  dinner  at  Mar. 
How  much  do  you  think  it  costs  ?  Why,  so  HtUe,  that  I  will 
not  tell  you ;  for  in  your  malice  you  would  go  about  telling  that 
poor  Campbell  was  reduced  to  board  at francs  a  week  in 

*  Bztract  from  a  letter  to  Dr. 
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Pari* — a  sum  that  would  not  support  a  jolly  beggar  in  Lon- 
don!"* 

"July  I4th. — I  feel  ashamed  at  being  able  to  send  you  no 
Intereeting  news  from  this  important  place ;  but  in  reality,  the 
heat  has  knocked  me  up  so,  that  I  have  hardly  stirred  out  be- 
yond the  garden  for  a  week.  All  yest«rday,  Fahrenheit  stood 
at  00°  in  the  shade.  To-day  it  is  cooler — but,  when  the  French 
boast  to  me  of  their  *  beau  eltnuil,'  I  tell  them  it  is  fit  only  for 
devils.  Their  gnats  seem  also  to  have  a  natural  antjpsthy  to- 
wards me,  for  their  bites  have  swollen  my  arm  ro,  that  1  can 
scarcely  get  it  into  my  coat  sleeve ;  and  with  two  or  three  bumpa 
about  my  lace  and  eyes,  I  am  the  most  forlorn  of  human  figurea. 
I  look  forward,  however,  to  a  view  of  the  lakes  and  glaciers. 
»T.  C." 

The  arrival  of  the  "  Poet  of  Freedom  "  was  no  sooner  an- 
nounced, than  a  deputation  from  the  Polish  Lil«rary  Society  of 
Paris  waited  upon  him  with  a  complimentary  address.  Arrange- 
ments were  then  made  for  a  public  dinner,  at  which  their  illoa- 
trious  chief,  Prince  Ciartoryski,  took  the  chair,  and,  in  propoaing 
the  health  of  Campbell,  thus  addressed  the  company : — 

"  We  fe«l  the  deepest  latiaGictkD  in  seeioff  smoogit  us  one  of  the  woi^ 
tliieBt,  the  oldeit,  inii  most  constant  &imda  of  our  unfortunate  ooantij. 
It  is  to  teetif  J  to  him  our  uxmtiaDa  cif  gtatitude  tad  aflectiao  that  we  are 
met  He  most  submit  to  hear  from  our  lipa  some  exprawoM  which  Us 
modea^  would  poMfbly  wish  to  be  spared,  but  which,  in  onr  KQtd  Ibr 
him,  we  caunat  forbear  Eran  uttering.  For  nearl;  tOitj  JMIS,  Tbonua 
Otmpbell  has  nerer  ceased  to  be  the  pleader,  the  liaanjiou,  the  Kalona 
and  umreaiied  apostle  of  our  bol7  csuk.  Our  disaslen  have  uertr  damp 
edhim;  on  tlie  OMitrary,  as  i<  the  caee  with  souls  Oat  are  truly  noble,  om 
Tery  calamities  have  deepened  his  sttachmeuC  to  ua ;  and  Campbell  has 
been  as  obstinately  our  thend,  aa  Fortune  has  been  our  enemy.  Vl^n 
Eosciusho  fell,  his  poetical  accents  were  aiaoag  the  &st  that  awakened 
Europe  from  her  insensibilitj  to  our  &te,  end  evoked,  on  the  tomb  of  the 
eouDby.  the  tears  of  all  men  capable  of  rendering  hoiuage  to  truth,  io  jus- 
tice, and  to  libertv.  As  soon  as  our  last  rerolution  burst  Ibrth,  his  elaqaent 
pen  was  again  oiawn  in  onr  behal£    Nor  was  it  by  his  tthos  aloie  that 

*  In  the  asme  letter,  and  with  characteriitic  dunegsid  of  expnue,  iritere 
literary  comfort  was  the  olnect.  he  reqnesta  his  bimd  to  icrimd  a  small 
libraiT  of  Classics—"  for  until  I  get  titan,'  lie  aay^  "  I  diall  be  like  a  bb 
out  of  water."  As  the  books,  however,  mi^it  be  hbed,  or  ereo  purthaied, 
in  Fsiis,  for  much  less  than  the  canisce  would  have  coat  from  iModoa, 
fw  eonseoted,  with  aome  reluctance,  to  dispense  with  his  old  faTnites,  and 
provide  subatitnta  in  Paiia    Tba  letter  is  addr^ed  to  his  frieod,  Mr.  D. 
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be  midad  oa,  Ibr  he  tnuimiHted  to  m  oumidenUe  nma.  Id  propcniko  m 
his  high  poMij  li«d  Iduehed  on,  his  dotutiDna  >flecC«d  our  hairU.  W« 
recorded  tbem  w  an  oOeiiug  igreeftble  to  Froridenoe,  and  that  oagbt  to 
bring  a  blewing  vith  them ;  for  tbey  vere  the  sparinga  of  a  veiy  modeimta 
fbrtune,  whidi  the  pbilanthropj  of  tta  owner  had  cot  pemitled  him  to 
■DgoicDt  When  frightful  diaaaters  put  a  period  lo  our  tut  struggle,  still 
our  Campbell  did  Dot  desert  tia.  Be  nude  our  griefs  bia  own — he  preach- 
ed to  ua  aublime  cnoaolatiotu,  and  he  ^a^cted  that  we  might  yet  aee 
better  dav* !  Oh,  douUleHi,  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  Poland,  if  the 
wishes  of  this  fiulhfo!  friend — if  the  predictions  of  this  illuatrioua  poet — 
could  be  fulfilled.  Noi  do  I  doubt  that  they  will  one  dav  be  folfiUed,  aod 
that  the  Teisee  of  hia  poe&j  will  then  be  quoted  to  enow  that,  tjr  the 
light  of  hia  genius  and  liia  Tirtue,  be  had  foreseen  futurity  I  Tou  aU  know 
bow  uaeful  the  Polish  Literary  Assodation  of  fjigland  has  been  to  our 
cause — how  beneficial  it  baa  been  lo  our  countrymeD  who  have  taken 
refuEe  in  England — and  who  it  was  that  created  thia  Association  which 
has  Deeo  so  predoua  to  us.  Who  waa  the  first  ntan  who  thought  of  it, 
and  who  was  the  man  who  supported  it  dwing  its  fint  years,  in  the  midst 
of  the  thousand  vexations  and  difficulties  which  uauaily  embairau  tiew 
inatitutiona  (  Still  it  waa  Thomas  Campbell  I  I  regret,  gentlemen,  that 
we  are  not  met  in  greater  Dumbers — for  there  ia  not  a  true  Pole  on  earth 
(hat  would  not  hare  been  bappy  to  be  with  ua ;  and  they  would  haTe  all 
received  with  acclamation  the  (onat  I  am  about  to  give—'  To  the  health 
of  Thomas  Campbell,  and  may  our  wiahea  for  hia  happiness  be  accom- 
plished T" 

When  the  enthusiasm  had  partly  subsided,  Campbell  retura- 
ed  thaoks  in  the  following  terms: — 

~  Primt,  and  Oeitllaium, — In  retunuog  you  thank*  for  the  braior  yott 
have  done  me,  I  must  take  (be  Ubertj  of  refuNi^  some  oiaggerated  com- 
pliments that  have  been  paid  lo  my  humble  merit — an  eiaggeixtion  which 
I,  at  least,  ought  to  pardon,  as  it  proceeds  from  your  Idndnees  towards  me. 
Alas '.  what  could  be  done  lor  the  sacred  cause  of  Poland  by  an  indiTidual 
like  myself — without  wealth — without  political  power,  and  without  exten- 
sive influence  oo  the  public  mind  I  Almost  noming  t  But,  there  is  one 
part  of  your  praise  which  1  cannot  refuse — it  u,  when  vou  give  me  the 
title  of  the  fiuuful  friend,  the  zealous  friend,  the  devoted  biend  of  Poland) 


long  as  there  ia  life-Uood  in  my  veina,  Uiis  good  will  shall  never  be  defi- 
dent  In  thia  respect  I  feel  myself  worthy  of  the  title  of  your /rifltd;--- 
Gentlemen,  these  ezprcssims  might  perhaps  appear  to  a  satirical  s^urit 
to  be  the  language  Of  vanity  and  self-complacency.  Why,  truly,  if  it  be 
a  bult,anda  [«inf  of  vanity,  to  be  proud  of  my  feelings  r^arding  Poland, 
I  shall  plead  guilty — for  I  am  proud  of  those  feeling  But  your  hearta, 
which  are  aa  generous  as  they  are  bnive.  will  not  give  an  nncharitaWe 
interpretatioD  to  my  words.  Gentlemen,  I  have  good  reasoa  lo  be  prtsid 
of  my  friendaliip  towaida  the  PoJet  The  name  of  your  county,  and  tha 
hiittry  (rfyour  struggle  with  your  oppreisors,  will  be  remembered  eter- 
nallyl  Tie  latest  porterity  will  listen  with  intereat  to  the  redtal  of  yom- 
eflbrla.  The  generationa  to  come,  "  et  nati  iMtonon  ti  gui  naletntur  ab 
illit^  will  read  your  history  with  the  liTcliest  emotieta ;  and  they  will  pn- 
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nouDoe  that  your  misfortunes  have  been  the  ahune,  as  your  beroiotn  has 
been  the  gloiy,  of  the  present  age.  And  renoember,  my  sallant  friend^ 
that  one  (Ses  not  wholly  in  this  world,  when  one  bequeauis  to  poetetitr 
a  bright  example,  and  an  honorable  memory.  Without  flattering  you,  I 
venture  to  say,  that  you  are  happier  than  your  oppressors.  Let  me  aok 
it  your  tyrants  possess  that  calm  of  oonscienoe»  which  ooostitutes  the  hi^ 
piness  of  existence  f  No ! — there  is  a  God — ^there  i*  a  Sunreme  Judge — 
and,  in  another  worid,  there  will  be  rewards  and  punianments !  Men, 
wiser  than  the  Emperor  Nicholas— such  men  as  Socrates  and  Bacon — have 
held  this  belief  And  this  thought  of  a  God,  how  much  ought  it  to  terrify 
the  consciences  of  your  executioners !  No,  they  are  not  happy — for  Gkxl 
will  call  them  to  a  severe  account  Thou^  I  speak  of  their  punishmeota 
in  a  future  world,  I  wish  only  that  they  should  e^cpiate  their  crimes  in 
this  world.  Aa  for  you,  my  friends,  your  oouscienoea  are  without  lear, 
and  without  reproach.  If  Providence  were  to  say  to  me,  *  I  mean  to  change 
your  existence  into  that  of  another ;  choose  whether  yon  will  be  the  Em- 
peror  of  Russia  or  Prince  Csartoryski,'  I  should  answer, — *  Make  me  C] 


toryski  !*  Brave  Poles  1 — my  sentiments  towards  you  are  such,  that  I  may 
adopt  the  motto  of  the  myrtle  leaf| — *  Je  ne  change  qu'en  mourant'  Je 
prierai  toujours  le  Cicl  pour  votre  bonheur,  et  pour  la  rdsurrectino  de  la 
cause  sainte  de  la  Polpgne." 

This  public  tribute  of  respect,  followed  by  others  of  a  private 
but  not  less  gratifying  nature,  had  the  effect  of  detaining  Camp- 
bell another  month  in  Paris : — 

"  August  4. — Even  a  Parisian  August  agrees  with  me ;  and 
a  new  neighborhood,  with  a  tannery  imder  my  nose,  leaves  me 
such  palpaUe  health,  that  when  I  shave  in  the  morning,  I  can 
see  as  frc»h  a  complexion  on  mj  &ce,  as  if  I  had  been  travers- 
ing the  Highland  hills  !....!  often  wonder  how  my  spirits 
keep  up  so  well.  I  should  fancy,  indeed,  that  they  stood  at 
their  greatest  possible  height,  if  it  were  not  that  a  letter  from 
England  makes  them  mount  higher. 

**  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  Louis  Philippe  deliver 
his  address  to  the  Peers  and  Deputies.  He  spoke  it  right  well : 
it  was  a  masterly  piece  of  composition ;  and  the  whole  apectft- 
cle  of  the  throne,  hall,  and  spectators,  was  strikingly  fine.  .  • 

«T.  C." 

These  passages  are  followed  hy  a  learned  disquisition  on  the 
characteristics  of  French  beauty,  which,  after  **  a  very  patient 
and  dispassionate  inquiry,"  he  determines  must  yield  the  palm 
to  that  of  England.  After  a  series  of  hasty  sketdhea  of  the 
ladies  of  the  ^*  Pensionnat,"  (to  not  one  of  whom  he  allows  any 
pretensions  to  beauty,)  "our  old  women  in  England,**  he  af- 
nrms,  "are  loves — sirens — in  comparison.  I  doubt  mudi  if 
Shakspeare's  imagination  ever  figured  such  old  girls  Han^g 
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rouDd  «  cauldron.  This  Mtound*  me  the  more,  that  the  Preoch 
old  m«N  retain  their  good  loolca — eren  better  than  oor  own. 
We  have  three  old  gentlemen  in  this  boarding-house,  pnt 
eighty,  and  ail,  all  of  them  good  looking.  One  noble  fellow, 
gracious,  ga^,  and  fresh  at  eighty-two,  is  positively  handsome. 
1  gueaeed  him  at  seventj.  When  he  totd  rae  his  age,  I  conld 
not  help  exclainung,  '  What  a  pity  you  are  so  old  !'  He  bowed 
and  thanked  me  for  the  comphment,  perfectly  undentandiiig 
me  to  mean,  that  I  was  sorry  so  agreeable  a  man  should  not 
have  more  years  to  live." 

[Augutt  10.]  "...  I  have  begun  a  new  work,*  the  title  of 
which  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet.  It  will  be  a  woil  of  re- 
search. I  have  collected  matter  for  it  in  the  royal  library  of 
Paris.  I  get  up  at  half-past  four ;  and  am  every  morning  at 
work  by  five.  About  nine  at  night  I  get  as  sleepy  as  a  hedge- 
hog, and  fear  I  scarcely  keep  till  ten  ont  of  bed  ;  but  altogether, 
I  suppose,  I  study  twelve  hours  a-day. 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,  we  had  a  grand  review  of  the 
National  Guards.  It  was  a  splendid  military  spectacle.  Ihere 
must  have  been  20,000  men  under  arms.  I  was  close  to  the 
king  when  he  passed.  He  was  well  received.  The  National 
Guards  are  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  any  capital  in  Europe  could 
turn  out.  TTie  troops  of  the  line  are  short,  active  men — de- 
cidedly lower  in  stature  than  our  troops. 

"  I  am  a  curious  observer  of  national  persons  and  feces  ;  and, 
as  such,  I  began  Ut  make  obeervations.  It  struck  me  with 
horror,  all  along  the  ramparts,  to  see  such  innumerable  groups 
of  old,  lame,  crutched,  donole-bent  women.  What '.  I  exclaimed, 
are  all  the  women  of  Paris  old  and  cmtchcd  t  But  I  laughed 
to  learn  that,  of  an  evening,  three  thousand  old  women,  per- 
haps, walk  out  from  the  hospitals  ;  and  as  they  must  be  seventv 
before  they  are  admitted,  one  can  hardly  expect  them  to  looic 
blooming,  or  to  trip  lightly  along ;  I  Uierefore  correct«d  my 
opinion  of  Parisian  beauty,  in  so  &r  aa  not  to  judge  of  it  by 
the  3000  girls  of  the  hospitals T.  C." 

"Auffuttli Well,  I  have  seen  Paris  after  an  absence 

of  twenty  years  1  It  is  changed,  I  think,  for  the  better.  There 
are  many  new  edifices,  and  things  are  cheaper.  It  grieved  me, 
I  own,  to  see  the  Louvre  stripped.    In  sober  reasoning  and  jna- 

*  Tlw  Oeograpby  (.f  Cluekal  Hittoiy. 
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tice,  perhaps,  I  was  wrong.  But  wo^s  me,  to  see  the  Apollo 
displaced  by  a  large,  ugly  Minerva ! — ^the  Venus  eloped — ^the 
Transfiguration  and  countless  charming  things  removed ! — ^Ah, 
reason  as  you  will,  it  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  me. 

"  I  saw  the  king  open  the  Chambers,  and  heard  him  deliver 
a  most  adroit  speech  with  excellent  elocution.  It  was  a  rare 
speech — and  yet,  when  you  opened  it  next  day  in  the  journals, 
it  contained  nothing !     It  was  like  a  coin  which  the  juggler 

?uts  into  your  hand,  and  bids  you  hold  it  fast     Then,  he  cries^ 
'uff — presto — begone  !  and  when  you  open  your  hand,  devil  a 
coin  is  there ! 

**  I  shall  be  in  Paris  until  the  middle  of  September.  ...  I 
am  particularly  anxious  to  get  to  Algiers  ;  for  several  very  sen- 
sible Frenchmen  have  told  me,  that  nothing  is  more  wanted 
than  a  faithful  observer  of  what  is  passing  there.  The  aoconnto 
they  receive  here  are  mutilated  and  suppressed,  on  the  govern- 
ment side  ;  and  on  the  opposition  side,  they  are  blackened  and 
exaggerated.  My  curiosity  to  see  the  country  exceeds  all  power 
of  description.     I  dream  about  it  every  night.  T.  C.*** 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  letters  to  Samuel  Ro- 
gers, Esq. : — 

"  August  15. — ^This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Ascension  (As- 
sumption,) and  all  the  churches  in  Paris  are^  pealing  away,  as 
if  for  a  wager,  at  the  expense  of  my  heretical  ears.  In  tlie 
midst  of  all  the  confiision  of  ideas,  which  this  jingling  has  pro- 
duced, I  have  recollection  enough  left  me  to  consider  that  as 
my  letter  is  to  contain  a  request,  I  had  better  get  over  that 
disagreeable  part  of  it  first,  in  order  to  have  more  pleasure  in 
writing  the  rest.  The  request  I  have  to  make  is — to  be  allowed 
to  trespass  once  more  on  your  kindness  for  the  use  of  twen^- 
five  pounds,  from  the  middle  of  September,  expressly,  till  the 
17th  of  November.  I  find  I  made  rather  an  under  estimate  of 
what  my  travels  would  cost  me ;  and,  unless  I  return  within  a 
few  weeks — which  would  be  a  mortifying  disappointment  to  me 
— I  shall  be  far  down  in  the  purse.  Now,  that  I  am  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Channel,  I  wish  to  go  pretty  far  south — as 
far  indeed,  if  I  can,  as  Algiers.  Now,  I  pray  you  to  take  what 
I  have  to  say  about  this  payment  of  my  Aird  loan,  not  as  words 
of  course,  but  of  strictly  literal  meaning.  In  proposing  this  new 
accommodation,  I  am  only  forestalling  the  money  which  I  shall 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  to  John  Richardion,  Esq. 
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be  entitled  to  in  November  ;  and  the  draft  which  I  thall  Hsd 
jou  on  Qeorge  Webster*  in  November,  wilt  be  as  sore  of  to- 
eeptance  aa  a  bank-note. 

"  By  November  I  must  be  in  Algiers,  where  I  have  a  vague 
sort  of  fear  of  not  receiving  cash  bo  &r  &om  London.  Again — 
I  taean  to  write  a  book  about  the  oolonj ;  and  it  will  be  a  great 
thing  if  I  can  afford  the  a»iat&noe  of  a  good  artJBt,  of  whom,  I 
am  told,  there  are  some  in  the  French  army. 

"  When  I  explain  to  yon  the  sole  reason  for  niahiug  my  reso- 
lution of  proceeding  to  Algiers — provided  the  means  reach  me 
— not  to  be  known  yet  for  a  little  lime,  I  am  sure  yoor  kind 
heart  will  enter  into  my  feelinga.  Though  I  have  not  had  the 
means  of  joining  my  fate  with  a  certain  inestimable  person 
whom  you  have  seen,  and  whom,  perhaps,  I  need  not  name,  yet 
onr  friendship  is  unabated,  and  oer  anxiety  about  my  health 
and  welfare  is  as  watchful  as  ever.  In  good  time  1  shall  com- 
mnnicate  to  her  my  intention;  but,  if  I  did  so  suddenly,  and  at 
present,  her  imagination  would  conjure  up  all  manner  of  deaths 
and  dangers  as  awaiting  me — fevers — Arabs  of  the  desert  I  4c 
Now — ^ongh  I  know  uiere  is  a  sort  of  fever  in  the  colony — I 
am  one  of  uie  fearless  creatures  that  never  catch  contagion — 
and,  altogether,  I  would  wish  that  my  Aincan  scheme  were  not 
mentioned." 

"  At  the  distribution  of  prizes  among  the  Aleves  at  the  sourds- 
fltu«((,  a  French  lady  sent  in  my  name  to  the  president,  and  we 
were  tramferred  from  a  bad  statiop  near  the  door  to  the  dait, 
and  seated  fost  by  the  Prendent's  chair.  One  of  the  ex-61eves, 
a  remarkably  sprightly  young  man,  came  up  to  me,  making 
signs  of  great  cordiaUty,  and  wrote  a  very  complimentary  note 
ott  the  crown  of  his  hat — saying,  that  he  knew  English  well, 
and  proved  to  me  that  he  had  read  my  poems  by  a  quotation. 
He  sat  near  me,  and  we  conversed  on  paper.  He  mentioned, 
also,  your  works  with  evident  acquaintance  and  admiration.  I 
was  going  to  say  he  spoke — for  there  was  almost  speech  in  his 
gesticulations.  The  exhibition  of  the  poor  young  creatures 
was  touchingly  interesting  :  but  the  effect  was  a  little  spoilt  by 
a  pedantic  schoolmaster,  who  was  their  show-man.  I  saw,  at 
an  exchange  of  looks,  that  my  friend  the  ex-^l^ve  had  the  same 

•  Ototge  WebrtCT,  Eaq,  T.  S,  Old  Pslsce  Y«d.  "kgd  aeeat  for  (he 
Scotch  i^operty  bald  in  life-r«Dt  b;  CunpbcU,''  and  now  idioriled  bv 
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opinion  of  him  with  myself.  I  wrote  to  him — *  Your  orator 
makes  me  begin  to  doubt  if  speech  be  »uch  a  blessing ;  for  this 
half  hour  I  have  been  wishing  myself  deaf,  and  him  dumb  V 
My  dumb  friend  rubbed  his  hands  with  a  look  of  delight,  and 
immediaU-ly  turned  round  to  another  ex-61eve,  telling  him  mj 
joke  on  his  fingers.  He  again  told  it  to  his  neighbor ;  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  it  was  telegraphed  through  the  whole  benches 
of  the  ex-61eves.  T.  C." 

It  %  %  *  * 

"  Avff.  SOtk* — I  wrote  to  you,  I  think,  a  fortnight  ago,  but 
I  have  other  reasons,  besides  that  of  not  having  heard  from  you, 
for  concluding  that  you  have  not  received  my  letter — at  least 
in  due  time.  1  am  going  to  Algiers  .  .  .  being  therefore  anxi- 
ous to  fortify  my  i)urse  against  the  African  expedition,  I  pro- 
posed to  borrow  25/.  of  your  kindness This,  however, 

will  not  now  be  necessary ;  for  I  shall  have  no  need  of  any  new 
supply  before  December ;  and  by  that  time,  so  easy  is  the  trans- 
action of  money  matters  with  Algiers,  that  the  money  due  to 
me  in  November,  in  England,  can  be  forwarded  to  me  at  Alters, 
as  easily  as  if  I  were  at  Paris.  Had  I  known  this  I  never  should 
have  troubled  you.f 

"  Monsieur  Laurence,  the  government  Inspector  of  Algiers, 
has  oli'ered  to  take  me  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  Toulon ;  but 
as  he  cannot  accommodate  my  baggage,  I  shall  prefer  travelling 
singly.  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  Toulon,  where  we  shall  embark, 
so  that  I  shall  leave  Paris  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  September.  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  know 
the  fate  of  my  letter.  If  you  have  forwarded  any  draft  to  me, 
it  will  be  sent  back,  or,  at  all  events,  not  changed ;  for  I  see 
my  way  clearly  as  to  money  matters,  though  I  should  be  a 
twelvemonth  abroad.  Excuse  your  troublesome  but  afiectionate 
friend.  T.  C." 


*  London  post-nuirk,  September  2d.  Address — ^"  Samuel  Rog«n,  Em)., 
St  JamesV  Pluce,"  <kc. 

f  The  previous  letter  of  the  15th,  owing  to  some  imaccoimtable  delaj, 
did  not  reach  Jjondou  until  eight  days  after  date — Paris  jpoet-mai^  Anirast 
21 ;  that  of  London,  August  28 — Whence  the  anxiety  felt  by  Campbdl  m 
to  its  reception.  During  this  suspense  he  had  recourse  to  a  fresh  cftlcnlir 
tioD,  and  thus  all  difficulties  were  removed 
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CHAPTER   III. 

AFRICA— ALGIEIS-OBAN. 

Caufbrll's  BuddeD  deUnnination  to  visit  Africa  took  hb 
friends  by  siuprise.  On  first  starting  for  the  Continent,  hii 
tour  was  not  int«nded  to  exceed  the  limits  of  Italy  ;  bat  once 
in  Pwis,  where  much  of  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  new 
"  empire  of  Algeria,"  his  curiosity  was  excited,  and,  with  that 
ardent  thirst  for  information  and  novelty,  which  formed  a  lead- 
ing feature  in  his  character,  he  fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  Re- 
gency.  "One  day,"*  he  writes,  "that  I  was  in  the  King's 
Library,  exploring  books  on  ancient  geography,  I  cast  my  eyes 
on  a  point  of  the  map — the  ancient  Roman  dty  of  Icosium — 
that  corresponded  with  the  site  of  Algiers.  Its  eventful  history 
rushed  on  my  thoughts,  and  seemed  to  rebuke  me  for  dwelling 
on  the  dead  more  than  the  living.  Is  not  the  question  of  how 
widely  this  conquest  of  Algiers  may  throw  open  the  gates  of 
African  civilization,  more  interesting  than  any  musty  debate 
among  classic  topographers )  To  confine  oar  studies  to  men 
antiquities,  is  Uke  reading  by  candle-light  afler  the  son  bas 
risen.  So  I  closed  the  voTame  I  was  perusing,  and  with  all  my 
soul  wished  myself  at  Algierg  !  Ab,  but  the  distance — the  beat 
that  mu»t  be  endured^the  pestilence  that  may  be  encount/?r- 
ed! — do  not  these  considerations  make  the  thing  impowtiblet 
No — the  distance  is  not  so  great — the  risk  of  contagion  has  been 
braved  by  thousands — I  will  see  this  carious  place !  Ves,  the 
prospect  of  seeing  a  new  quarter  of  the  globe,  of  descrying,  even 
afar  off,  Monnt  Atlas,  with  his  head  in  the  clouds  and  his  feet 
in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  made  my  thoughts  I  may  almost  say 
delicious ;  and  I  blessed  my  fate  that  I  had  not  in  youth  ex- 
hausted the  enjoyment  of  travelling." 

Animated  by  this  delightful  viuon,  Campbell  leit  Paris  on 
the  2d  of  September,  embarked  at  Toulon  on  the  11th,  and, 

"  Estnct  (Wm  a  letter  addrMsed  to  Uim  T.  M. 
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croscdng  the  mart  icevum  et  importuotum,  laoded  at  Algien  oo 
the  16ui.  But  as  the  incident  of  the  vojage — irith  hu  resi- 
dence in  Algiers,  and  excuniona  among  the  Arab  tribes — have 
abend;  appeared  in  his  "  Letters  from  tlie  Sooth,"  I  shall  re- 
strict mjself,  in  what  follows,  to  extracts  from  various  letters, 
and  other  documeutB,  still  new  to  the  public  Of  these,  th« 
first  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  lUchardson : — 

AuiiEia,  Wediutday.  OeL  B,  1BS4. 
"  Yotm  letter,  my  dear  and  good  old  fiiend,  bearing 
date  the  28th  of  August,  is  the  fint  from  Europe  whidi  I  have 
opened  in  tbia  foreign  land.  .  .  .  After  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  at  Paris  to  this  expeditioo,  I  met  with  U.  Laurence,  & 
distinguished  Deputy  of  the  French  Chamber,  who  was  nomi- 
nated Inspector  of  the  Colony.  He  offered  to  take  me  in  his 
own  carriage  to  Toulon  ;  but,  as  he  could  not  accommodate  my 
baggage,  I  preferred  going  bj  Diligence.  We  set  out  the  same 
day.  ...  On  reaching  It&rseilies,  1  found  that  he  had  passed 
through  it,  and  was  assured  that  ho  had  sailed  from  Toutoit  on 
board  the  steamer.  This  was  a  iabe  report ;  but  I  believed  it ; 
and,  in  despur,  took  m^  passage  for  Algiers  on  board  s  wretched 
merchant  vessel.  In  six  days  we  crossed  the  Mediterraneui,  a 
furly  short  passage ;  but  cA,  such  days  of  sickness,  where  there 
was  no  choice  but  between  a  burning  deck  and  a  filthy  cabin, 
eight  feet  square,  in  which  twelve  live  passengers  were  polled/ 
"  I  was  all  but  a  dead  passenger  when  I  got  ashore,  and 
sta^ered,  with  the  help  of  a  friendly  fellow,  a  barber,  to  the 
best  hotel — and  bad  is  the  beet !  They  liud  me  up  in  a  stone- 
room,  where  I  could  not  get  a  drink  of  water.  ...  I  had  no 
servant.  M.  I«urence  had  advised  me  to  hire  one  at  MarseiUee, 
and  so  I  had  ;  but  my  squire,  though  I  got  a  passable  ehanetet 
with  him,  turned  out  a  vagabond.  MThen  be  went  to  the  Bo- 
lice,  he  gave  himself  out  one  day  for  Fiodmontese — another,  he 
was  born  at  Naples — another,  at  Genoa.  In  short,  hs  made 
oat  as  many  birth-places  as  tradition  ascribes  to  Homer ;  but 
the  rivalship  among  the  dties  was  rather  to  disown  than  claim 
the  honor  of  his  nativity,  for  not  one  of  Uie  Consols  would  give 
him  a  passport;  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  forth,  a  knight-einnt 
without  a  squire.     My  Lttle  barber,*  however,  who  is  the  exact 

'  "  With  a  dtaver  fran  Fnooe  I  came  o'er, 

I  am  ciatiKi  a  barbarous  ihori^ 
Wlicre  a  barber  aloDc  ii  my  fticod." 

BpiiUtfiam  Algien  to  Hormet  SmUk. 
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imm  of  *  *,  was  varjr  Attentive  to  me.  He  ome  to  the 
bot^  and  kindly  eiplwned  the  meaning  of  my  English  in  mors 
ugnificant  French  than  I  could  translate.  ...  I  uen  told  my 
fhend  to  go  and  take  private  lodgings  for  me.  He  came,  after 
having  done  ao ;  bvt  wuned  me  that  thej  vroold  coat  thirty 
IcvDfx  I  I  snppoaed,  of  oonrse,  by  the  veek.  Humph,  I  said, 
that  ia  aa  dear  as  London  I  bnt  let  me  get  into  them.  When 
we  reached  the  house  it  was  wretched  enough.  '  VHiat  T  I  said, 
'thirty  franca  a-week  for  ench  rooms t'  'Oh,  no!'  quoth  the 
barber ;  '  by  the  month.'  Well,  1  grudged  throwing  away  thirty 
francs,  so  I  have  put  up  with  the  rooms  between  two  and  three 

"  The  people  are  all  civility ;  bnt  it  will  not  do  to  be  thus 
meanlv  housed  ;  so  1  have  bespoken  apartments  in  one  of  the 
finest  honsea  of  the  town.  The  landlord  is  a  retail  merchant — a 
broker;  but,  without  exception,  one  ot  the  moat  gentlemanlike 
and  best  infbnned  men  I  ever  knew.  He  is  an  dd  officer  of 
Napoleon's  staff — a  noble-looking  fellow — a  great  amateur  of 
mnsic,  punting  and  natural  histoiy,  and  colonel  of  the  National 
Quards.  The  first  time  I  called  on  him  was  to  see  his  cabinet 
of  Uoorish  antiquities,  when  he  very  dvilly  pressed  on  my  ac- 
ceptance a  silver  Roman  coin,  that  waa  dug  up  during  the 
ei^^.  1  had  not  at  that  time  any  idea  that  he  let  a  part  of  his 
house  -,  and  when  I  came  next  day  to  aak  the  price  of  the  cham- 
bers— 'It  is  only,'  he  said, '  for  fear  of  hurtii^  your  feelings 
that  I  don't  offer  them  to  yon  for  nothing.'  He  uen  named  a 
price  tiotoriously  below  the  value  o(  tin  rooms.  '  Monsieur 
Desoonsse,'  I  sud,  '  they  are  worth  twice  that  rent  I  am  rather 
a  rich  man  than  othervnse,  and  let  me  pay  for  them  what  is  fair 
and  just.'     But  he  would  takt  not  a  n»t  more. 

"  llie  British  Consul,  Hr.  St  John,  offered  me  apsrtmenla  in 
his  town-house;  hut,  aa  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  maintain  the 
character  of  an  independent  English  gentleman  among  the 
French  offioeis  here — on  whose  information  I  depend — I  declined 
his  friendly  offer.  Mr.  St  John  is  a  known  Tory  ;  I  have 
Ivought  vrith  me  the  character  of  a  staunch  Whig  ;  and  it  is  s 
curious  &ct  (1  assure  you  I  am  not  romancing)  that,  in  a  French 


the  poem  it  is  a 
T,  whoni  I  "upp 


_jr  hBoootinual  his 

„      le  Ca9lom%  sod  helped  me, 

«  the  beat  bcileL' 
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pamphlet  published  about  the  colony,  I  find  my  own  opinion 
quoted  from  a  paper  in  *  The  New  Monthly,'  and  my  name  hon- 
orably mentioned.  What  is  still  more  curious,  I  actually  found 
the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Colonial 
Army,  (a  very  accomplished  man,)  Captain  St.  Palais,  translat- 
ing my  poems,  and  about  to  publish  the  translation.  His  gen- 
eral. Baron  Voirol,  is  returning  home,  having  been  succeeded  by 
General  Comte  D'Erlon,  to  whom  I  was  presented  at  his  first 
levee  by  our  Consul.  I  dine  with  Baron  Voirol  to-day.  He  is 
to  try  to  get  the  Commandant  of  Oran  to  take  me  with  him  in 
the  steamer  as  his  pretended  secretary  ;  and  also  to  furnish  me 
with  an  Arab  at  Oran,  who  will  take  me  sixty  leagues  into  the 
interior,  among  the  patriarchal  encampments  of  the  Bedouins.  • 

"  St.  John,  our  Consul-General,  has  been  excessively  kind  to 
me.  As  for  his  wife,  he  is  almost  as  well  off  as  yourself — she 
is  quite  a  darling — pleasing,  animated  and  intelligent  They 
have  a  sweet  family,  a  noble  old  Moorish  house,  and  a  paradise 
of  a  garden  around  it. 

"  Oh,  my  old  crony  !  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  your 
friend  prancing  gloriously  on  an  Arabian  barb  over  the  hilla 
of  the  white  city,  (for  Algiers,  with  all  its  forts,  battlements, 
mosques,  and  minarets,  is  as  dazzling  white  as  snow,)  and  enjoy- 
ing the  splendid  scenery  1*  I  have  no  words  to  convey  the  im- 
pression it  has  made  on  me.  I  felt,  on  my  ride,  as  if  I  bad 
dropt  into  a  new  planet !  Some  parts  of  the  hills,  it  is  true, 
are  bare;  but  wherever  there  is  verdure  it  has  a  bold,  gigantic 
richness,  a  brilliancy  and  odor,  that  mock  even  the  productions 
of  our  hot-houses.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  ride !  It  was 
early  morning ;  the  blue  Medite.Tanean  spread  a  hundred  miles 
beneath — a  line  of  flamingoes  shot  over  the  wave — the  white 
city  blazed  in  the  rising  sun — the  Arabs,  with  their  dromeda- 
ries loaded  with  fruits  for  the  market,  were  coming  down  the 
steeps.  Around,  in  countless  numbers,  were  the  white,  square, 
castle-looking  country  houses  of  the  Moors,  inclosed  in  gardens ; 
the  romantic  tombs  of  the  Marabouts,  held  sacred,  and  sur- 
rounded with  trees  and  flowers,  that  are  watered  with  a  perpet- 
ual spring  from  marble  fountains,  where  you  see  the  palm  tow- 
ering with  its  feathery  tufts  as  high  as  a  minaret  Wherever  I 
looked,  the  vegetable  world  was  all  novelty  in  its  beauty  and 
grandeur.     Save  the  blackberry,  the  ivy,  and  a  sort  of   wild 

*  In  all  Campbell*B  writingi^  thtre  is  notfaing  perfai^  more  poetiotl 
than  the  following  deaeriptioiif. 
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/m(-Mf,  I  recognised  not  one  old  friend  among  the  'field  flowew.' 
The  fig-tree — the  nopal— the  banyan — the  cork-tree — the  vino 
and  myrtle,  all  were  growing  wild  on  the  roadside,  with  aloei 
ten  feet  higb  in  long  rows — like  the  aword-biades  of  a  race  of 
giants ;  and  the  cactus,  with  oval  leaves,  a  foot  long  and  an.  inch 
thick— sticking  one  at  the  end  of  another,  and  forming  with 
their  fantastic  trunks  an  impregnable  hedge.  Ita  fruit,  called 
the  Barbary  fig,  bo  rich  and  delicious,  grows  on  the  roadside,  to 
the  size  of  a  lemon  ;  it  is  to  be  had  for  the  gathering,  and  sells 
at  twelve  for  a  »ou.  These  are  a  day's  food  for  an  Arab  or  a 
Cabyle.  The  latter  is  the  old  Numidian,  different  both  from 
the  Moot  and  the  Arab. 

''  Then  the  ravines  that  run  down  to  the  sea!  I  alighted  to 
explore  one  of  them,  and  found  a  ham,  that  might  have  gui^led 
in  a  Scottish  glen.  A  thousand  sweet  novelties  of  wild  flowen 
grew  above  its  borders  ;  and  a  dear  little  bird  sang  among  id 
trees.  The  view  terminated  in  the  discharge  of  the  stream 
among  the  rocks  and  foam  of  the  sea— 

** '  And  where  tliis  viUlej  winded  out  below, 

The  munnuriog  main  was  heard — and  scarcely  heard  to  flow.'* 
"  In  ahort,  my  dear  John,  I  feel  as  if  my  eouI  had  grown  an 
inch  taller  since  I  came  here.  I  have  a  thousand,  and  a  thou- 
sand curious  things  to  tell  you  ;  but  I  shall  keep  them  all  bot- 
tled up  to  tell  you  in  Fludyer-street — unless  ihu  cholera  comes 
over  me.  If  it  should,  T  have  at  least  had  some  happy  days  ; 
and  the  little  void  that  I  leave  in  the  world  will  be  soon  tilled 
up.  I  commend  my  poor  nephew  to  your  kindness.  He  is  a 
good,  and  intelligent  young  man ;  and  being  now  deprived  of 
almost  the  only  solace  of  his  hard-working  life — that  is,  of  com- 
ing to  me  of  a  Sunday — he  is  rather  forlorn.  Give  my  kindest 
regards  to  Mr.  Richardson — remember  me  affectionately  to  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Be!! ;  and  with  all  my  heart,  believe  me  ever, 
as  of  old,  yours,  T.  C,"t 

The  impressions,  thus  vividly  described,  lost  nothing  of  their 
freshness  by  a  longer  resideni*.  To  his  nephew,  Mr.  AleMuder 
Campbell,  he  writes  : — 

"Nov.  9. — I  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  receiving  your  letter ; 

•  TLomeon'a  "  Castto  of  IndiJence." 

f  In  ■  P.S.  he  adds :  "Thundaj  I  dined  at  Baron  Voiro^^  and  the 
Ccmouuidant  of  Onm  ia  to  take  me  thither ;  but  about  mj  Betting  amoof 
th*  Anlw,  tfaars  uanu  to  ba  loms  difficultj  and  dangsr.     Wa  (hd]  iM.' 
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the  second  that  I  have  opened  in  Africa  ;  and  I  need  not  tell 

you  with  what  sensations The  country  is  superb. 

The  vegetation,  though  scorched  at  this  season,  is  indescribably 
magnificent  ...  To  say  that  I  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  sight  of  this  country,  is  far  short  of  the  truth  ;  I  have  been 
delighted  with  it  to  ecstacy.  ...  I  mix  much  with  the 
French  general  officers,  from  whom  I  expect  my  principal  iu- 
formation  regarding  Algiers,  as  well  as  designs  from  their  artists. 
.  .  .  .  The  English  Consul,  Mr.  St  John,  has  been  most 
kindly  attentive,  and  so  has  the  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Tulin.  •  . 
I  keep  two  horses,  a  groom^  and  a  valet  You  will  say,  *'  ^fine 
uncle  hath  grown  a  diandy !'  No,  no :  this  is  all  necessary :  no 
body  here  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  walks  beyond  the  walls  : 
all  is  horseback,  or  muleback — equally  costly ;  so  that  I  must 
keep  a  saddle  for  my  servant  as  well  as  myself.  This  deuced 
expense,  however,  irks  me  a  little ;  but  I  have  no  fear,  it  is  true, 
of  running  aground  as  to  finances.     ...  T.  C." 

%  «r  *  •  •  • 

So  much  enjoyment,  however,  could  not  be  lasting ;  he  had 
begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  climate ;  and  in  the  next  letter  to  his 
nephew  he  says : — 

"iVbv.  21. — The  extreme  change  of  the  weather  firom  broil- 
ing heat  to  moist,  damp,  cold,  has  a  good  deal  affected  me.  I 
was  two  days  seriously  ill  in  bed ;  and  though  set  upon  my 
legs  again,  I  am  weak  in  animal  spirits.  My  resolution  to  braye 
the  chance  of  cholera,  which  is  getting  nearer,  is  not  shaken.  I 
am  determined  to  remain,  most  probably,  till  March ;  but  my 
mind  is  oilen  very  uneasy  about  tne  possibility  of  being  carried 
off  by  that  deadly  fiend,  and,  with  one  thing  and  another,  I  can- 
not boast  of  being  very  happy.  I  am  annoyed  on  the  subject  of 
money — being  on  the  very  verge  of  running  in  debt ;  f<Mr  after 
buying  a  horse  at  a  good  price,  I  lent  him  to  a  FreiMih  friend, 
who  accidentally  made  the  animal  slip  his  shoulder — and  so  I 
have  six  hundred  francs  to  pay  for  another.  Here  a  gentleman 
can  no  more  dispense  with  a  horse,  than  with  his  trowsers.  I 
have,  also,  been  obliged  to  shift  into  another  suit  of  M.  Des- 
cousse^s  chambers.  The  additional  furniture  has  cost  me  about 
20/. ;  for  the  tiled  floors  require  thick  carpeting,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  making  a  chinmey  is  quite  ruinous  1" 

*'  Well,  I  will  not  croak  any  more,  except  to  tell  you  about' 
one  anxiety  that  is  preying  upon  my  mind ;  and  upon  which  it 
IS  in  your  power  to  relieve  me — at  least  from  suspense.     I  write 
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to *,  EuwordiDgto  agreement,  eTeiy  week ;  and  until  the 

last  three,  she  has  regularly  answered  me.  I  believe  7011  know 
in  what  a  state  of  health  I  left  her — now  ahe  knows  my  solid- 
tnde  about  her  health  too  well  to  be  silent  from  any  other  caoM 
than  sheer  inability  to  bold  a  pen,  I  am  thus  left  shaping  the 
gloomiest  fe&rs  reepecting  her.  Do,  my  deareat  nephew,  make 
inquiries  about  her  at ." 

He  then  adverts  to  the  '  state  of  his  Exchequer* — gives  di- 
rections for  another  remittanoe,  and  adds : — 

Yon  will  think  I  am  a  "  Qargantua'  for  swallowing  money  I 
Bnt  in  truth,  evefy  object  I  have  in  travelling  will  be  frustrated 
if  I  am  not  amply  supplied,  so  tliat  1  must  call  in  all  ray  re- 
sources. ...  I  wish  verjr  much  to  see  Tunis,  in  order  to 
inspect  the  ruins  of  Carth^;e.  I  have  here  found  some  Roman 
mint  that  are  not  mentioned  by  any  traveller  that  I  have 
read.    .    .    . 

"  Among  llie  amuung  novelties  which  I  have  lately  seen,  I 
may  reckon  that  of  a  Sacrifice  to  Devils.  There  are  seven  foun- 
tains near  the  sea-shore  of  Algiers,  which  are  regularly  haunted 
\iy  demons — but  they  are  good-natured  demons,  when  you  ap- 
pease them  by  sacrificing  a  fowl  or  a  sheep.  Nay,  the  flesh  of 
the  victims,  when  eaten  by  sick  people,  recovers  them  ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  crowds  of  negroes,  Jews,  Arabs,  Cabyles,  and 
Moots,  all  go  out  pell-mell,  men  and  women,  to  sacrifice  at  the 
fountains,  and  bring  home  healing  food  for  their  sick  friends. 
The  institution  is  not  warranted  by  the  Koran,  and  seems  a  su- 
perstition more  Pagan  than  Mahometan.  The  high-priest  is  a 
negro  &om  Umbnctoo.  I  saw  no  mark  of  priesthood  about 
him,  except  that  be  collected  money.  They  sang  a  hymn  quite 
fit  for  Devil-worship.  They  washed  the  victim  in  the  sea — then 
turned  to  the  east ;  an  old  woman  squatted  before  the  priest, 
who  vrared  the  knife  thrice  round  her,  and  then  killed  the  fowl 
by  cnttii^  its  throat.  The  whole  ceremony  reminded  me  some- 
what of  Homer.  A  merchant  here  introduced  me  to  the  high- 
priest,  as  a  Christian  Marabout  who  '  hod  preached  divine  things 
against  black  slavery ;'  so  that  the  '  niggers  and  niggeressea' 
came  all  grimiim;  about  me,  and  the  Bli^y  hierophant  did  me 
the  honor  of  giving  me  snuff  out  of  bis  'bacoo-box.       T.  C." 

•BeelMoslolfr.  BidmnlMtiand  toHr.  R<«ers,pagM81M4. 
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The  ill  health  and  anxiety  of  mind,  under  which  be  was  suf- 
fering at  the  above  date,  were  speedily  removed  by  unexpected 
good  news*  from  home ;  so  that  he  returned  to  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  his  pilgrimage  with  unabated  ardor. 

The  ensuing  two  months  were  spent  in  short  excursions  within 
the  frontier — among  the  native  tribes,  and  in  collecting  such 
materials  from  oral  and  written  testimony,  regarding  their  polit- 
ical history,  social  habits,  and  prospects,  as  were  likely  to  inter- 
est a  curious  and  indefatigable  traveller.  To  the  success  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  research — relieving  the  gravity  of 
history,  by  lively  and  characteristic  anecdotes ;  sketches  of  so- 
ciety—  peculiar  customs — classic  associations — climate,  produce, 
and  population ;  by  everything,  in  short,  that  is  amusing,  or 
instructive — the  two  volumes,  since  given  to  the  public,  bear 
unequivocal  testimony,  and  establish  his  title  as  an  authority,  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  French  domination  in  Algiers. 

At  length,  taking  a  much  wider  circuit,  with  Leo  Africanua 
in  his  hand,  Campbell  made  several  voyages  along  the  coast — 
visited  Bougia,  Bona,  and  Oran,  entered  into  familiar  intercounra 
with  Arab  Chiefs — feasted  and  slept  in  their  encampments — 
heard  the  lion  roar  in  his  native  desert — wrote  lines  on  a  Dead 
Eagle — and,  after  a  journey  full  of  novelty  and  adventure,  re- 
turned, at  the  end  of  April,  to  the  British  Consulate  at  Algien. 
But  to  return  to  his  letters : — 

*<  Oran,  March  l^h,  1886. 

"  I  received  your  kind  and  welcome  letter,  announcing  Mr. 
Telford's  legacyf  before  I  left  A^ers.  I  need  not  say  the  be- 
quest is  a  providential  windfall — ^but  how  strange  it  is  that  the 
executors  gave  me  no  notice  of  it  I 

*^  I  had  a  dreadful  passage  in  the  steamboat  from  Algiers  to 
Oran.|  The  Captain  at  one  time  had  the  idea  of  taking  lefiige 
in  the  nearest  Spanish  port ;  but,  happily,  before  his  last  bushel 
of  coals  was  consumed,  we  got  into  Arzei,  where,  after  waiting 
two  days,  we  got  a  fair  wind  that  brought  us  hither.  I  was  so 
ill  with  sea-sickness  during  this  passage,  that  I  brought  up  bloodi 

*  A  legacy  of  1000/.  had  just  been  left  him. 

f  This  legacy  from  his  early  and  munificent  friend  was  nominaUr  lOOOi^ 

Eart  of  which  was  paid  to  Campbell  soon  after  his  return  to  LoDdoo — ihib 
ist  and  greater  portion,  Atill  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Telford's  executors,  is  pay- 
able to  the  Poet's  niece,  Mrs.  W.  Alfred  HiU. 

X  "  Durinff  the  daDp;er,  and  even  my  nekDess,"  he  told  the  Editor,  *  I 
was  haunt«d  by  the  pietm  of  your  iMpfpj  firedde,  and  the  frieixii  tfaera** 
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and  have  been  debilitated  ever  lince;  otherwise,  I  am  ia  good 
bealth  and  spirits. — I  reckon  on  retDAining  here  till  the  middle 
of  April — when  the  stormy  season  will  be  over — then  to  Algiers, 
for  8  week  or  so,  and  neil  to  France  and  old  Enffland  !  Vou 
will  find  me,  I  fear,  a  little  changed  for  the  yiorse,  in  appenrance, 
by  mj  African  adventures,  but  in  heart  and  feeUngs  wickangi- 
ibU.  T.  C." 

Contrary  to  what  he  facetiously  imagined,  the  dormant  spirit 
of  song  was  not  rekindled  by  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sun. 
Phoebus,  indeed,  was  more  propitious  on  the  north  than  on  ttte 
south  side  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  for  with  the  exception  of  tha 
Dead  Eagle — and  an  exordium,  written  at  the  instance  of  hit 
friend  Neukomm— with  a  langhable  "  Ode,"  composed  for  Mr. 
St.  John's  children,  the  African  tour  was  poetically  barren.  But 
his  letters  are  fill)  of  poetry;  and  had  not  unforeseen  objects  di- 
verted bia  attention  from  the  subject,  it  is  very  probable  that 
Alaers  would  have  become  the  scene  of  a  new  poem. 

Early  in  May,  Campbell  embarked  for  Europe ;  and  writing; 
to  his  nephew,  gives  the  following  retrospective  sketch  of  bit 
toop; — 

"TouLOK,  LazanUo.  ,l/uy  1'iA,  IBtS. 
"  You  must  eicuse  the  shabbiness  of  the  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  I  write  to  you — for  I  am  now  in  the  Lazaretto  of 
Toulon,  a  sort  of  hospital  prison,  where  I  must  perform  quaran- 
tine for  sii  days ;  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  purchase  any 
convenience.  I  am  happy  enough  to  get  somelhinij  to  eat  and 
drink. — In  spite  of  all  this  inconvenience,  I  am  right  happy  to 
be  once  more  in  Europe.  Since  I  wrote  to  you,  1  have  visited 
the  whole  coast  of  Algiers  from  Bona  to  Oran  ; — and  have  pen- 
etrated seventy  miles  into  the  interior,  as  far  as  Mascara,  the 
capital  of  a  province,  which  is  purely  African,  and  which  the 
French  bave  not  conquered:  I  have  slept  for  several  nights 
under  the  tents  of  the  Arabs — I  have  heard  a  iion  roar  in  his 
native  savage  freedom,  and  I  have  seen  the  noble  animal  brought 
in  dead — measuring  seven  feet  and  a  half  independently  of  the 
tail.  1  dined  also  at  General  Trizel's  table  off  the  said  lion's 
tongue,  and  it  was  as  nice  as  a  neat's  tongue. 

"Tlio  excnrsion  to  the  interior  is  what  has  most  affected  my 
health  and  strength.  The  night  before  setting  out  for  Masc.ira, 
the  Arab  guides  and  the  interpreter  came  and  told  mc  that  several 
murders  had  occurred  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Oran,  wkera 
I  then  waa  ;  and  that  they  would  not  venture  on  the  journey — 
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Diable !  I  thought,  this  was  tormenting  I — but  I  must  see 
oara,  cost  what  it  may.  I  spent  at  my  lodgings  in  Oran  a  dread- 
ful night,  but  at  break  of  day  I  went  and  beat  up  the  quarters 
of  a  Jew — whom  I  shall  ever  regard  as  my  friend*  — '  Sir' — I 
said,  *  I  demand  your  assistance  to  help  me  to  go  to  Mascara. 
You  know  that  when  I  return  to  London,  I  can  be  of  service  to 
you* — alluding  to  an  aflfair  in  which  I  can  serve  him.  *  You  un- 
derstand Arabic — come  with  me ;'  and  immediately  Mr.  Buznach 
came  out  like  a  hero — *  Yes,'  he  said,  *  Mr.  Campbell,  I  will  go 
with  you,  and  place  you  under  the  protection  of  a  friendly  tribe 
of  Arabs.'  He  then  turned  round  to  the  Arab  guides,  who 
were  unwilling  to  go  with  me,  and  said: — *You  dogs — ^you 
swine !  do  you  talk  of  refusing  to  go  with  this  English  noble- 
man ? — If  you  do,  the  Bey  of  Mascara,  who  is  my  friend,  will 
strike  off  your  heads,  for  your  refusal  I  G^t  arms  and  mount  !* 
— In  an  instant  six  of  us  were  armed  with  muskets,  sabres,  and 
pistols,  and  on  the  road  to  Mascara. 

'^  I  slept  at  Mascara,  in  the  house  of  a  Syrian  Christian,  who 
showed  me  a  world  of  kindness.  But  for  lus  hospitality  I  must 
have  slept  in  the  streets — for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Inn 
or  Hotel.  The  manners  of  the  people  are  so  simple,  that  they 
weigh  their  wool  and  grain  with  stones,  which  of  course  have 
a  determined  weight.  Abdallah,  my  Syrian  host,  sent  me  back 
with  some  Arab  protectors, — ^if  they  could  be  called  such,  for  they 
were  the  greatest  thieves  on  earth.  They  drank  my  wine  before 
my  face — going  under  a  tree,  where  they  laughingly  said  that 
Mahomet  could  not  see  them ! — ^This  was  a  dreadful  misfortane ; 
for  the  water  one  finds  in  Africa,  is  turbid  and  unwholesome ;  but 
luckily  we  reached  some  Arab  camps,  which  furnished  us  with 
sour  milk  from  time  to  time.     Oh,  that  delicious  beverage,  I 

*  "  Buznach  is  the  most  influential  Jew  in  the  Regency ;  he  undentands 
Arabic :  he  mediated  between  the  Frendb  and  the  Arab  tribes,  and  was 
the  chief  means  of  bringing  about  peace.  .  .  .  When  I  saw  him  firsl^ 
his  appearance  reminded  me  Btrongly  of  that  of  the  late  statesman  Wynd- 
ham.  I  thought  him  haughty,  even  to  an  air  of  misanthropy ;  bat  itiD 
there  was  something  of  strong  character,  which  I  liked,  in  his  mien  and 
manner.  This  was  tlie  second  time  I  had  ever  spoken  to  him.  .... 
*  Mr.Buznach/  I  said,  *  you  lay  me  under  an  overwhelming  debt  of  grati- 
tude r  Here  was  a  proud  man — in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  gentleiiiaii 
-—to  whom  I  could  have  no  more  offered  a  remuneratioD,  withmit  dfend- 
ine  him,  than  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  had  he  been  alive — ^taking  the  trouble  to 
ride  forty  miles  xmder  an  African  sun,  and  who  must  measore  hack  the 
same  journey  to-morrow — ay,  and  sleep  on  the  ground  in  an  Arab  tent- 
all  out  of  gratuitous  kindneis  to  a  mere  stranger. —X^K^rt  iVomlAsifibtitli, 
Vol  n.  page  208. 
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abaS  blew  it  all  my  life !  My  diief  misfixtane  wm  to  be  Ut  I7 
a  dog,  one  night  in  an  Arab  tent — when  I  was  going  out  to  we 
if  the  dawn  was  approaching.  I  had  a  aabre  in  mj  hand,  with 
which  I  defended  mpelf  against  a  hoet  of  con,  and  sent  off  some 
of  them  limping  and  howling — but  one  of  them  got  up  to  me, 
and  bit  me  m  Uie  thigh.  The  wound  is  now,  thank  Ood,  healed  ; 
but  the  whole  journey  baa  been  tiying.  The  heat  was  exceMive, 
as  it  blistered  my  iace,  so  that  the  sCn  of  it  came  off  like  the 
skin  of  a  boiled  pea.  T.  C." 

Of  the  Poet's  residence  in  Algeria,  I  have  been  bvored  with 
the  following  reminiscence  from  H.  M.  Consul-geneml,  Mr.  St. 
John : — 

-AMiBS,jri9  90, 1S4A. 
"  What  BtrniJc  me  moat  in  Cunpbell  wm  hii  Gxtreme  modestr  re- 
■pediue  his  irorki,  ud  s  cartata  degree  of  nni^  noudiDg  points  woere 
it  waa  Ul  placed  But  his  weaknetMa  were  all  caiuedby  gDodneas  of  heart. 
His  extreme  Tiolence  about  Poland  was  earned  to  bu[£  an  extent  (hat 
when  I  once  asked  him  how  be  could  hare  published  certaui  odes  calliDK 
Nicholas  a  ' BCoundrel,'*  Ac.  At.  he  replied,  "Oh.  we  arenotalways  politer 

"  He  seemed  more  anxious  to  be  oonsidered  a  good  Greek  Ecbolar  than 
a  Poet ;  and  yon  will  see  tliat  be  alludes  to  it  in  the  little  Jen  iT  stpn'l 
which  I  aicloee.  His  was  a  good  proof  of  hia  good-oature :  one  of  ny 
children  at  dinner  told  him  a  bvorite  cat  bad  iitit  kitteoed,  and  that  be 
ought  to  write  a  oopy  of  nnee  about  it  Be  Mnubed  at  tlw  mtftgetHna, 
and  after  dinner  eciawled  the  laughable  linaa  ^li^  althou^  they  bare 
no  Doetical  [Ketenikau,  are  full  of  good  aowMWC ;  MKlthewiodiiig  npia 
really  good. 

"  When  he  was  at  Oran,  be  sent  me,  in  a  letter  wbkii  I  now  have,  the 
original  verses  writtea  Uwre  m  an  Ea^'a  FeaUier,  afterwarda  pnbliilted, 
requesting  my  opinioD — to  my  great  mrpnae ;  and  when  be  came  bock  be 


,0  which  of  bii  itoAm  be  tboo^t  the  beat,  and  wl 
pected  to  bear — if  not  bis  laiger  poems— at&  '  Ye  Manoera,'  '  Locbiel,' 
or  the 'Scene  in  Anyllihire,' I  «M  snrpraed  to  hear  bim  name  his 'Linea 
on  the  View  &om  St  Leooank'  lie  was  maeh  respected  here  vtai  by 
the  Frei^  with  whom  be  disputed  in  the  most  downri^t  manner.  He 
was  careleaa  of  his  money  to  audi  a  degree  that  hia  aerrant  might  baT« 
cheated  tum  to  any  extent  Dmmg  Ua  visit,  the  Cberalier  Neukcmm 
came  here  fcr  a  few  daya,  and  aaked  Campbell  to  turn  part  of  the  Book  of 


myself  gi 


cratiHia  "Hie  oaoaeqnence  was,  that  these  two  and 
an  H!i^li»li  Bible,  and  Oampbdl  turned  a  part  of  it  into  Terse, 
without  dtering  the  aimplki^  of  thfi  origioaL    Neukomm  did 


*  TIb«  epithet  wai  applied  to  the  Ciar,  at  a  moment  wb«n  the  atroo. 
tie*  perpetrated  upoo  JM^b  mothers  and  their  in&mta,  1^  the  Kmpcnr^ 
Butbori^,  were  related  to  the  Poet  in  "deaoiptiCDs  which  har««Md  his 
T017  soul '—See  hie  letten  from  SL  LeooardL 
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oompoee  music ;  but  whether  it  wu  published  or  not,  you  will  know  better 
than  myselC  The  Poet "  concludes  Mr.  St  John,  **  lived  with  us  fior  toma 
months,  and  left  us  with  the  most  pleasing  remembrance  of  him.  I  have 
quantities  of  his  letters  written  to  me  on  his  rambles ;  but  their  oooteota 
are  mostly  in  his  *  Letters  from  the  South.'  "* 

Here  follows  the  verses  alluded  to  : — 

"ODE, 

ON   THS   BIBTH   OF   FTYE  KITTEN8   IN  THE  B0U8I   OJ   HXa   BBXTAiaO 
majesty's   consul-general  at  ALOIXBa." 

7\me — "  The  Campbells  are  ooMnro." 

**  The  cat  she  has  kitten'd,  Ofaon !  Ohon  I 
In  the  Consular  house  of  St  John,  St  John ; 
Of  her  five  little  cats 
(They  are  all  blind  as  bats) 
There  are  two  to  be  drown'd,  that  are  gone,  are  gooe  1 

••  But  the  rest  'twere  a  pity  to  drown,  to  drown ; 
Zugastif  and  Campbell,  and  Brown  and  Brown,} 

Are  to  save  all  the  three 

From  this  cat-fu-trophee^ 
And  to  rear  them  as  cats  of  renown,  renown. 

**  These  three  pretty  kittens,  so  sleek,  so  sleek, 
There's  Campbell  to  teach  them  their  Oreek,  their  Or^tk  I 
Brown  will  train  them  to  mew 
<  Yankee  doodle^  doo,  doo  I' 
And  Zugasti  in  Spanish  to  speak,  to  speak. 

**Five  lives  they  shall  have,  every  one,  one  one ; 
Faine's  domestics  shall  b^t  a  rattan,  rattan, 
On  the  Barbary  coasts 
Of  their  beauty  to  boast, 
From  the  shores  of  Bougie  to  Oran,  Oran ! 

"  Musicians  their  cat-ffut  shall  bring,  shall  bring, 
And  our  kittens  shaU  caper  and  sing,  and  siQg, 
To  the  glorious  years 
Of  the  French  in  Algiers, 
And  the  health  of  her  Cmmc  Enro,  king  Inng  r 

•  •  t  •  •  •  • 

About  the  end  of  May,  Campbell  arrived  in  Paris ;  and  being 
presented  at  the  Tuileries  by  Lord  Granville,  was  honor^  by 

♦  Letter,  dated  Algiers,  May  20,  1846,  addressed  to  the  Editor,  and 
to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  Vol  I.,  respecting  the  Poet* • 
Oreek,  The  reader  may  also  read  tne  effect  Neukomm's  music  prodooed 
upon  his  mind  at  Bakcwell  Church,  Vol  II,  page  266. 

f  The  Chevalier  Zugasti,  Spanish  CodmiI  at  Algiem 

i  Mr.  Brown,  Consul  of  the  United  States,  Ameriea. 
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the  King  with  a  long  and  gradoiu  andienoe.  CtniouB  to  know 
the  sentiments  of  an  enlightened  Englishman  upon  the  actual 
state  of  the  Regency,  his  Majesty  questioned  the  Poet  rather 
closely  on  the  subject,  and  appeared  much  gratified  by  his  an- 
swers. This  interview,  he  told  me,  was  very  interesting ;  and, 
after  a  frank  statement  of  the  impressions  left  upon  his  mind  by 
the  late  tour,  he  took  leave  of  the  ^'  Citizen  King,"  much  pleased 
with  his  reception. 

He  returned  to  London  in  improved  health,  looking,  as  every 
one  observed,  "  some  years  younger"  than  when  he  set  forth  on 
his  travels.*  His  old  friends  were  delighted  to  see  him ;  but 
not  more  so,  he  remarked,  than  he  was  '*  to  find  himself  once 
more  in  their  society."  His  African  adventures  having  invested 
him  with  new  attractions,  curiosity  was  excited,  invitations  multi- 
plied ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  company  and  conversation  of  the 
'*  African  traveller''  were  more  courted  than  those  of  ^  the 
Poet."  He  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  imme- 
diately after  his  return ;  for,  like  his  physical  frame,  his  mind 
had  recovered  its  tone ;  and  without  ever  availing  himself  of 
a  *'  traveller's  privilege,"  he  delighted  to  expatiate  in  the  friendly 
drcle,  upon  the  strange  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  the  stories  he 
had  heard,  the  wild  society  in  which  he  had  mixed — with  nume- 
rous personal  anecdotes  and  adventures,  which  were  shortly 
afterwards  detailed  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Monthlt.  There 
was  a  marked  difference,  however,  between  the  spoken  and  the 
written  records;  his  anecdotes  lost  much  of  their  sparkling 
qualities  by  transfusion ;  and,  graphic  and  characteristic  as  they 
are,  his  "  Letters  from  the  South  present  but  a  portion  of  the 
peculiar  talent  that  animated  his  conversation. 

He  continued  in  town  during  the  season ;  removed  his  quar- 
ters to  York  Chambers,  St.  James's-street,  fitted  up  his  library 
for  the  seventh  time,  and  then  sat  down  to  prepare  his  '*  Let- 
ters" for  the  press.  In  the  midst  of  these,  he  was  haunted  by  a 
beautiful  air  which  he  had  heard  at  a  private  party,  and  could 
find  no  rest  until  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Arkwright : — 

"  Aug,  1 9ih. — I  have  a  request  to  make,  which  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  assuming.     All  the  world  that  has  heard  what  I 

♦  The  munificent  legacy  left  to  him  by  Mr.  Telford  had  placed  biinbe- 
yond  the  reach  of  pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  though  the  journey  had  been 
expensive,  it  did  not  perhaps  cost  him  more  than  his  ordinary  residence  in 
London. 
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belieye  is  your  last  oompositioii,  is  charmed  witli  it ;  I  mean  the 
aoDg  beginning — 

'  AJas,  my  loTe,  yoa  do  me  wrong 
To  treat  me  thus  disooorteouriy.' 

The  words  are  apparently  old  ;  and  as  an  amateur,  and  a  sort  of 
connoisseur,  of  our  old  poetry,  I  have  been  applied  to,  to  tell 
where  those  words  are  to  be  found.  But  I  have  been  obliged, 
with  a  little  mortification,  to  confess  my  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject. Will  you  oblige  me  by  telling  me  where  I  can  find  the 
little  poem !  I  should  like  to  insert  it  in  the  next  edition  of  my 
Specimens  of  the  British  Poets. 

**  I  have  been  a  great  wanderer  since  I  saw  you  ;  but  sure  it 
was  strange  enough  to  meet  at  Algiers  with  the  same  individual 
Chevalier  Neukomm,  whom  I  met  at  your  hospitable  mansion. 
Tou  may  guess  how  glad  I  was  to  see  him.  He  has  imposed  a 
task  upon  me  which  the  anticipated  honor  of  joining  my  name 
with  his,  would  not  allow  me  to  decline.  It  is  composmg  the 
words  of  an  Oratorio,  from  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  so  difficult — 
I  should  rather  say,  so  impossible — to  versify  the  sublime  text 
of  the  Bible,  that  I  fear  it  will  require  the  *  patience  of  Job'  to 
read  my  poetical  lucubration.    It  will  not  be  out  till  winter. 

'*  I  have  listened  in  Africa  to  the  native  strains,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  ;  but  their  music  m 
really  not  worth  going  so  far  to  hear.  It  has  no  discernible 
rhytnm  ;  but  from  the  kindness  of  a  charming  French  vocalist, 
Madame  De  Verger — the  wife  of  a  French  colonel  at  Algiers, 
and  a  great  friend  of  Neukomm's — ^I  have  been  able  to  Drine 
home  uiree  popular  Algerine  melodies,  which  will  be  publiahed 
in  *  The  New  Monthly."  T.  C.** 

•  •  •  •  *  • 

A  new  edition  of  the  Poems  being  called  for,  it  was  agreed 
that,  in  imitation  of  Rogers's  "  Italy,"  it  should  be  brought  out 
with  all  the  attractions  that  tastefm  designs  and  finiahed  engrm- 
vings  could  bestow. 

Mr.  Turner  was  commissio&ed  to  furnish  the  designs,  €k)odall 
the  engravings.  With  such  a  combination  of  talent,  the  profits 
of  an  '*  iUustrated  Edition"  'promised  to  indemnify  the  author 
for  all  expenses,  and  leave  a  handsome  surplus  at  his  disposal. 
The  cost  of  the  drawings  and  engravings,  as  he  calculated, 
would  amount  to  800/. ;  but  in  the  end,  I  believe,  it  much  ex 
ceeded  that  sum. 

About  the  same  time,  he  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
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Montiil;"  with  a  r^olar 
For  this  nnderUkiiig  he 
ma  well  prepared,  as  it  only  reqnireil  that  he  should  carefnUj 
revite  the  original  letten,  whicK  he  had  forwarded  \a  weekly 
deapatfhea  to  a  friend  in  England,  from  the  time  of  bis  fini 
landing  at  Algiere. 

Thua  employed,  his  health  oontiDaedfinn,  hb  activity  unabated; 
and  as  his  lettera  successively  appeared  in  "  The  New  Monthly," 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  obeerve  tnat  the  novelty  of  the  subject, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  handled,  were  fully  apprfidated 
by  the  readers  of  that  popular  Journal. 

After  a  long  blank  in  his  private  correspondence,  he  writes : 

"Ftb.  14(A. — I  console  myself  with  rewriting  to  yon  my  four- 
teenth Letter  from  Algiers.  At  present  I  am  on  my  voyage  to 
Bona,  and  stopping  at  Bugia.  From  thence  yon  will  have  some 
matter  which  I  trust  will  b«  intereatdng  to  you.  It  is  the  history 
of  a  little  Irish  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Count  Burke,  an  officer 
in  the  Spanish  service,  who,  about  a  haodred  yean  ago,  was 
wrecked  near  Bugia  with  her  nncle,  and  some  domestics ;  and 
after  romantic  hazards,  was  relieved  from  her  captivity  by  the 
Eabyles.  The  story  might  be  the  subject  of  a  melo-drama. 
Thesonof  aKabyleChief  fellin  love  with  Miss  Burke,  and  de- 
manded her  in  marriage ;  but  the  neighboring  Ghiefi  interpos- 
ed, being  anxiooa  to  -  have  her  ransom.  She  was  restored 
uninjured ;  but  her  mother  and  brother  perished  in  the  ship- 
wrecL" — 

"  Turner  has  aent  three  mme  drawings  for  my  poems  to  the 
engraver,  making  in  all,  five  out  of  twelve  for  which  he  en- 
g^ed.  Two  are  finished  by  Goodall,  veiy  exquisitely ;  but  he 
is  now  rising  in  price,  and  demands  301.  for  each  vignette,  the 
size  of  a  crown  piece.  Turner's  drawing  for  '  O'Connor's  Child,' 
is  a  Ah  arming  thing.  T.  C." 

•  •  •  •  » 

Arrangements  being  made  for  a  visit  to  his  "Northern 
brethren,'  as  he  ofleu  designated  his  friends  in  Scotland,  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Gray : — 

"  May  Utk. — In  the  midst  of  my  preparations  for  my  de- 
parture northward,  I  think  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  warning 
to  yon  as  to  the  particular  time  of  my  arrival  in  Glasgow.  I 
have  taken  my  place  in  the  steamer  for  next  Saturday,  the 
SSth,  and  expect  to  be  in  Leith  on  the  31st  I  shall  tany 
at  Edinburgh,  perb^M,  three  days  ;  and  then  yon  are  ai  snre 
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of  seeing  me  at  Claremont  Place,  as  of  seeing  King  William 
at  the  Plain  Stanes !  So  be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  salt  her- 
rings and  white  puddings  for  your  poor,  dependent  relation."* 

"  T.  C." 

A8  the  history  of  this  visit — the  "  happiest  he  had  ever 
made  in  Scotland"! — is  faithfully  preserved  in  his  private  let- 
ters, the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  have  its  details  in  the 
Poet's  own  words :  with  this  view,  the  extracts  which  follow, 
extending  over  a  period  of  four  months,  are  careAiUy  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  diary  : 

''Edinburgh,  May  81. 

"  As  far  as  company  was  concerned,  the  voyage  was  an 
agreeable  one.  In  the  intervals  between  my  fits  of  illness,  I 
could  enjoy  even  the  romps  of  a  playful  Uttle  family  of  children 
from  the  West  Indies.  There  never  were  prettier  misses  to  flirt 
with  the  Nestor  of  flirtation !  The  elder  was  only  six.  Tbeir 
mother,  on  being  told  who  I  was,  said,  *  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  our  fellow-passenger  is  C.  the  poet ;  for  the  moment  I  saw 
him  look  at  my  little  ones,  I  said,  that  man  is  a  devoted  loyer 
of  children.'  Mrs.  M — e,  their  mother,  told  me  that  she  was 
bringing  them  home  for  their  education,  and  was  looking  out  for 
a  governess.  At  that  moment,  word  was  brought  me  that  a 
young  lady — a  verj  elegant  one  too — regretted  that  she  was  too 
ill  to  see  me.  The  name  recalled  to  me  Miss  D — s,  whom  I  had 
met  oflen  in  Algiers,  where  she  was  governess  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Lacroutz  the  banker.  As  soon  as  she  was  well  enough  to 
meet  me,  I  introduced  her  to  Mrs.  M — e,  reminding  her  of  her 
wish  to  have  a  most  respectable  governess  for  her  children. 
Here,  I  said,  is  a  trustworthy  person.  The  St.  Johns,  the  La- 
croutzes,  and  all  who  knew  her  at  Algiers,  held  Miss  D— rS  in 
the  greatest  regard,  and  lamented  that  her  health  had  obliged 
her  to  leave  Africa.  In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  Miss 
D — s  is  engaged  as  governess  to  the  M — es." 

"  On  Monday  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  languidly  up  at  break- 
fast, Mrs.  M.  said — *  Mr.  0.  do  you  see  a  lady  who  is  looking 
very  hard  at  you  V  and,  sure  enough,  I  saw  a  comely  Soot(£ 

*  For  these  two  nationid  dainties  tiie  Poet  had  always  a  partieular  rel- 
ish. **  Homer  and  a  salt  herring,**  he  used  to  say,  were  inaispeoMible  at 
his  breakfast  table. 

f  His  residence,  during  this  visit,  was  chiefly  at  the  house  of  Us  oonsiii, 
Mr.  Gray,  of  Blairbeth,  near  Glasgow ;  and  in  Edinburgh,  at  Hiat  of  Mr. 
▲liioa 
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leddie  nniiiiig  and  looking  at  me  very  kindly.    She  then  came 
"  addresBed 


and  addresBed  me  in  broad  Scotch :  '  Maister  Cammel — eh  me  I 
have  ye  forgotten  Sabina  L —  V  and  this  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  my  dancing-fichool  sweethearts,  Mrs.  L.,  on  whose  three 
daughters,  older  than  Sabina,  I  once  wrote  a  long,  foob'sh  poem. 
Sabina  then  introduced  me  to  her  husband,  a  Scotch  gentleman 
of  fortune ;  and  thus  we  had  agreeable  society  enough,  if  I 
could  have  enjoyed  it. 

'*  At  five  this  morning  I  reached  Leith  more  dead  than  alive. 
Luckily  my  friend  Bhwr  is  with  me,  whose  attentions  are  of 

great  use  to  me I  repaired  instantly  to  my  sister 

Mary.  Oh,  the  meeting  was  painful !  She  is  almost  deaf  and 
blind.  I  was  taken  very  ill  under  her  roof,  in  consequence  of 
the  agitation  I  felt  at  seeing  her — poor,  dear  soul,  her  memory 
is  going.  .  .  .1  have  not  yet  seen  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  or 
Mr.  Alison ;  they  are  in  the  country ;  and  I  have  not  nerve  to 
stand  a  meeting  with  them — but  shall  see  them  on  my  return 
from  Glasgow.     ...  T.  C." 

**  Blairbeth,  June  6th, 
"What  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  under  this  roof,  in  my 
present  state  of  prostrated  strength !  The  attention  of  the 
three  Miss  Grays  is  sisterliness  itself.  Every  species  of  comfort 
that  can  be  thought  of  is  found  for  me  ;  and  the  moral  solace 
of  kind-hearted  society  is  more  effective  than  medicine — if  I 
took  medicine,  which  I  do  not ;  for  I  trust  to  repose — and  the 
medicatrix  vis  natural.  But  by  repose,  I  don't  mean  sleep  ;  I 
even  avoid  retting  on  the  sofa  for  fear  of  dozing  in  the  day-time, 
which  I  find  by  experience  to  be  noxious.  My  convalescence, 
though  slow,  seems  to  be  sure — as  this  very  letter  proves ;  for  I 
could  not  have  achieved  it  yesterday.  .  .  I  have  grown  so  saucy 
to-day,  as  to  eat  a  whole  chop  to  my  luncheon,  and  to  be  inde- 
pendent, for  hours  together,  of  the  society  of  my  kind  cousins, 
which  hitherto  I  could  not  dispense  with.  .  .  .  You  would 
only  need  some  lessons  in  Scotch,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
those  good  dear  souls,  to  appreciate  them  as  I  do.  You  would 
respect  them  for  a  strong  vein  of  shrewd  sense — and  you  would 
love  them  for  that  aflfection  for  their  kinsman,  which  has  de- 
scended to  them  from  their  mother.*  They  have  been  travel- 
lers, like  myself — having  been  as  far  as  the  island  of  Madeira, 
of  which  they  give  an  entertaining  account. 

*  See  her  character,  as  drawn  by  the  Poet,  pp.  l^S-V. 
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^  The  grounds  about  the  house  are  pleasant,  and  the  yiew 
from  it  is  magnificent  It  stretches  northward,  over  ondnla- 
tions  of  rich  green  hills  to  the  Clyde,  and  the  spacious,  well- 
steepled  dty  of  Glasgow.  Beyond,  lie  the  Grampian  mountains, 
terminating  to  the  west  in  a  lull,  at  the  foot  of  which  Gbdgaous 
fought  the  Romans  at  the  head  of  his  Caledonians.  If  Herbert 
is  beside  you,  and  has  a  copy  of  Tacitus  with  him,  make  him 
translate  to  you  the  speech  of  the  Caledonian  King. 

"T.  C." 

"  June  9  th. — Yesterday  my  letter  was  interrupted  by  a  de- 
putation from  '  the  Campbell  Club,'  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
arrival,  and  ask  me  to  fix  a  day  for  dining  with  them.  I  ex- 
pected two  or  three  persons  ;  but  there  arrived  two  coach-loads 
of  them  ;  and,  as  hospitality  required,  cold  fowls,  tongue,  wine, 
dec,  were  liberally  supplied  by  the  Grap,  at  a  three  o'clock 
luncheon.  I  gave  them  a  promise  to  dine  with  them  this  day 
fortnight — health  permitting.     Among  the  invitations  which  I 

must  regret  being  unable  to  accept,  is  one  from  Samuel  H ^ 

the  editor  of  the  Glasgow  '  Argus ' — a  flaming  tory,  but  a  most 
original,  honest  fellow,  whom  the  very  radicals  like.  Sam  is  a 
sort  of  Falstafif,  without  either  his  knavery  or  his  drunkenness. 
His  facetiousness  is  a  god-send  in  relieving  the  fudge  of  a  pub- 
lic dinner.  .  .  .  Tory  as  he  is,  he  supported  me  in  my  election 
to  the  Rectorship,  and  when  some  waggish  enemy  published 
that  my  mother  had  been  a  *  washerwoman  in  the  €kx)se-dubs 
of  Glasgow,'*  Samuel's  zeal  to  repel  the  calumny  was  perfecUj 
amusing. 

*  Tickler.  Our  worthy  friends,  the  people  of  the  West  OountiT,  did 
themselves  infinite  credit  by  their  ooroial  reooptioD  of  their  Bara  and 
Rector. 

NortK    Thev  did  so  indeed.    Campbell's  speeches  and  addroa80i,€H  his 
installation,  and  at  the  public  dinner,  containea  very  many  happy  touAos 
apt,  ingenious,  hearty,  and  grateluL 

Tickler.  You  heard,  I  presume,  that  the  Gander  tried  to  disfcinb  tibe 
genial  feeling  of  sympathv  and  admiration,  by  his  OoamM>  gabble^  hat 
got  hissed  and  hooted  back  to  hia  green-mantled  pooL 

North.  I  noticed,  with  pleasure,  an  aUe  castigation  of  this  creature  ill 
**  The  Scots  Times ;"  and  it  is  agreeable  to  know  thiit  the  iUustrious  Author 
of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope "  cut  him  dead  In  England  such  baaeoeii 
would  be  held  incredible.  Yet»  ^udced  as  he  is  of  every  feather,  and 
bleeding  all  over,  he  struts  about  m  the  same  mock-majes^  as  ever,  and 
construes  pity  and  contempt  into  keudos  and  gknification. 

Shepherd.  I  dinna  ken  wha  you're  speakin'  about  But  vAa  wnll  the 
OoUege  laddies  mak*  Rector  neistf — Blackwood's  MAOAxniK  Ncetm 
AmbroiUauB,  JtUp,  18^. 
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in  tlie  iBBdeof  a  tafe  vlofie  ia/mu^utm,  a  rmws  ^ 
munmning.  Ik  Mareat  nuaft  x  Boumizm — a  fcaee  </ 
mantic  intcRai  m  Seutmk  idacer.  TV  fSMfue  */  a  ^nick 
still  remaiMy  in  wlncii  WuhaB  WaJja^;.  asad  wjtDt  ^x2«9  Smaiiik 
Chiefr,  signed  a  tiealT  of  fKacifc  viiL  Fr-g-^g«d.  da;.!^  Ftcvaaij 
8,  1297.  If  it  keefNTfine  toHDorrw.  I  tzpect  v^  walk  as  £v  s 
Bathergleiiy  and  to  jack  np  acne  farxLer  aeooimto  of  iis  as- 
tiqnilies.*  T.  C 

"  Ju»£  22d^ — ^lam  not  <pite  defiTered  £rom  vhat  the  Wekk. 
man  described  Iw  ecMnplamt  fa>  be — '  veakness,  debiIitT«  and 
want  of  strengtli  ?  Mj  oov^  ii  in  danger  of  bdng  continued 
by  the  rery  extnoidinafj  care  that  is  taken  of  me  bj  mj  three 
dear,  sislerlj  Soolch  coosins.  They  ibond  me  bat  a  poor  eater 
when  I  came,  and  tried  to  discoTer,  by  croes-qaestioning  me, 
what  were  my  fiirorite  dishes — not  by  my  confessions — for  I 
shook  my  head  like  an  innocent  saint ;  bnt^  by  shiewd  obserra- 
tion,  they  found  at  last  that  I  dearly  love  cold  salmon — stewed 
soles — ^minced  beef  eoUop$ — an  exquisite  dish,  strangely  un- 
known in  England — corned  beef^  and  a  few  other  dainties  I  and 
with  these  they  ply  me  so  incessantly,  that  I  really  believe  my 
recoyery  is  i^arded  by  choice  feeding ! 

'*  I  never  enjoyed  revisiting  Scotland  so  much  before.  In  for- 
mer visits  I  waa  always  stinted  in  time,  and  hurried,  and  haunted 
by  the  necessity  of  sending  up  MSS.  or  corrected  proof-sheets  to 


••^•*  • 


*  See  letter,  June  22»  page  888. 
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London.  Now,  I  am  my  own  master.  But  some  evils  will  no 
doubt  result  from  this  present  felicity !  All  the  pains  which 
you  and  F.  took  for  years,  in  trying  to  scrape  th^  S^tch  accent 
off  my  tongue,  as  well  as  thirty-eight  years'  residence  in  Eng- 
land, will  be  found  to  have  been  thrown  away,  the  moment  I 
open  my  mouth  in  speaking  to  vou  !  I  doubt  if  you  will  know 
me  again,  except  by  sight — such  a  Hyperborean  pronunciation 
shall  1  bring  back  !  In  fact,  the  droll  sound  of  the  Scotch  words, 
and  the  expressive  oddity  of  their  phrases  so  tickle  and  delight 
me,  that  I  am  constantly  talking  Scotch,  and  succeed  a  merveille. 

^*  I  am  delighted  with  every  thing  I  see  in  my  blessed  old 
Scotland,  except  the  bare  feet  of  so  many  of  her  '  bonny  lasses.' 
Tell  it  not  in  London — publish  it  not  in  Westminster — that  you 
will  see  buxom  young  girls  and  (what  is  worse)  grey-haired  old 
women  going  about  without  shoes  or  stockings  I  I  am  con- 
stantly preaching  against  this  national  disgrace  to  my  country- 
men. It  is  a  barbarism  so  unlike — so  unworthy  of — ^the  other- 
wise civilized  character  of  the  commonalty,  which  is  the  most 
intelligent  in  Europe  ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  unpalliated  even  by 
poverty  in  Glasgow,  where  the  industrious  are  exceedingly  well 
off. 

Otherwise,  I  like  to  look  round  even  on  low  life  in  SooUand. 
The  tall,  large-limbed  peasantry,  still  corresponding  with  Taci- 
tus *s  description  of  them  two  Uiousand  years  ago,  are  sagadout, 
undegenerate  Caledonians.  The  lasses,  in  general,  are  strapping 
queans,  with  more  bone  than  beauty,  and  yield  the  palm  in  soft 
features  to  yours  of  the  south ;  but  you  see  a  great  many  good 
figures,  and  blyth,  comely  countenances  among  them.  ^Nay,  it 
has  struck  me  still  more  than  it  did  in  France,  that  when  Na- 
ture turns  out  beauty  in  Scotland,  she  takes  pride  and  pains  in 
making  that  beauty  a  paraxon — even  in  the  lowest  dasaes. 
Where  do  you  think  I  should  have  seen  a  head,  neck,  and  fig- 
ure— to  copy  which,  I  am  sure,  any  great  artist  in  the  worM 
would  take  a  far  journey  f — a  figure  that  sets  yon  dreaming 
about  the  heroines  of  romance  f  Why,  in  the  very  servant-maia 
that  waits  at  Mr.  Gray's  table ! 

*'  The  first  day  she  served  at  table,  I  was  '  struck  all  of  a  hei^* 
with  the  living  picture,  but  took  only  looks,  unobserved  by 
others — and  still  more  by  the  maid  herself;  for  the  admiring 
eaze,  which  a  gentleman  may  prolong,  without  insult,  on  a 
lady — becomes  an  instdt,  when  directed  to  a  poor  servant  giri. 
And  so  well  I  played  the  hypocrite,  that,  when  the  doth  was 
removed,  and  Margaret  gone,  the  Miss  G s  expressed  their 
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astonishment  that  I  was  the  only  man  of  taste,  to  whom  Mar- 
garet had  ever  handed  the  bread,  who  had  not  glowered  at  her, 
and  gane  half  daft  in  raving  about  her. 

**  I  then  confessed  to  them  what  I  thought  of  her ;  and  was 
anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  mind  and  intellect  belonged  to 
such  a  model.     They  told  me  she  is  an  innocent  good  girl — 

*  sae  gude-natured,  and  sae  bonny,  that  we  dinna  like  to  part 
wi'  her.'     Her  very  female  fellow-servants  pet  her,  and  admire 

her  beauty.     Miss  G once  overheard  the  cook-maid  say, 

after  she  had  made  her  toilet  and  dressed  herself  for  the  kirk, 

*  Hech,  sirs,  is't  no  hard  that  I  canna  dress  mysel  wi'  a'  my  rib- 
bons and  mutches,  sae  as  to  be  looked  worth  a  preen ;  while 
that  bonny  darhng,  Margaret,  needs  but  a  row  to  clout  about 
her  head,  to  look  like  a  goddess !' 

"  Yesterday  a  deputation  of  the  *  Campbell  Club,'  accompa- 
nied by  Professor  W n,  who  had  come  from  Edinburgh  and 

joined  the  club  dinner,  came  to  Blairbeth  whilst  the  family  were 
from  home.  I  rang  to  get  refreshment  for  them,  and  fair  Mar- 
garet brought  it  in.  The  Professor  looked  at  her  with  so  much 
admiration,  that  I  told  him  in  Latin  to  contain  his  raptures,  and 
he  did  so ;  but  rose  and  walked  round  the  room  like  a  lion 
pacing  his  cage.  .  .  .  Before  parting,  he  said,  *  Cammel, 
that  might  be  your  ain  Gertrude !  Could  you  not  just  ring  and 
get  me  a  sight  of  that  vision  of  beauty  again  ?'  *  No,  no :'  I 
told  him — *  get  you  gone,  you  Moral  Philosopher  loon,  and  give 
my  best  respects  to  your  wife  and  daughters !' 

*  *  *  «  « 

"  June  22. — I  have  dined  out  several  days  in  company  with 
the  Grays,  among  their  country  neighbors.  We  spent  one  very 
pleasant  day  at  the  house  of  Gray's  brother  Robert.  .  .  . 
His  wife  is  a  Campbell,  and  his  mother-in-law  a  Cameron  by 
birth,  and  a  cousin  of  the  ^  Lochiel  Camerons — such  a  genealo- 
gist !  such  an  original  and  true  old  Scotch  lady  1  She  could 
tell  me  of  relatives — fifty  cousinships  removed — that  I  had  never 
heard  of!  She  understands  all  the  reticulations  of  clanship  con- 
nexion, as  minutely  as  Charles  Bell  does  the  network  of  human 
nerves.  But  my  ignorance  astonished  her,  as  much  as  her 
knowledge  astonished  me.  She  wondered  that  I  should  never 
have  heard  of  Miss  Jenny  MacTaggart,  of  the  Scotch  Fusiliers, 
and  Miss  Mary  Campbell  of  the  42nd  Regiment.  At  this  I  fell 
back  in  my  chair  in  a  lauffh,  exclaiming, '  Well,  so  there  are 
long  as  well  as  short  petticoats  in  the  Highland  regiments !' 
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'Na,  na,  Mr.  Gammel,'  she  said,  'ye  needna  lauch  sae  lood;  I 
only  meant  that  Mary  Cammel's  &ither  (wha,  by  the  bye,  waa 
your  ain  mither's  cousin  twice  removed)  was  a  cabtain  in  the 
42nd.'  " 

"  June  23fl?. — ^Thank  fate  I  have  got  over  the  Club  dinner* 
very  well.  I  bargained  that  the  toasts  should  not  detain  me 
beyond  a  certain  hour,  and  I  returned  with  the  Grays  in  their 
carriage,  so  as  to  be  at  home  at  eleven.  There  was  a  band  of 
music,  and  excellent  appropriate  toasts.  The  one  played  after  the 
*  Princess  Victoria'  amused  me — *  My  love  she's  but  a  lassie 
yet"  Professor  Wilson  made  two  eloquent  speeches,  and  very 
fenced  against  my  speech,  in  which  I  spoke  of  the  TwieB  as  a 
people  that  should  be  kindly  treated,  because  they  are  a  breed 
£Eist  disappearing,  like  fairies,  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
will  soon  be  found  nowhere  on  its  sur&ce  except  as  stuffed  mam- 
mies, and  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  British  Museum." 


*  In  the  books  of  the  Campbell  Olub  I  find  the  following  record  of  this 
day's  festivity : — 

**  Tuesday,  June  21,  was  a  great  day  for  the  0.  0^  and  must  ever  be 
among  the  brightest  in  its  histoiT.  The  memben,  with  a  select  number  of 
frlen(U,  had  the  distinguished  oooor  and  happiness  of  entertainfaig  tfaair 
illustrious  Patron  at  dumer.  At  six  o'ck)ck,  about  eighW  gentlemen  mX 
down  to  a  very  elegant  and  substantial  entertainment  in  the  Aigyll  Hotel 
Mr.  GuUen,  President  of  the  Club,  in  the  chair ;  supported  on  the  right  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  honored  fuest  of  the  evening,  and  on  the  left  by  Pro- 
fessor Wuson,  author  of  *  The  Isle  of  Palms,'  ^^  who  came  from  Edinbmj^ 
expressly  to  unite  with  the  Club  in  doing  homage  to  his  great  IKend.  lie 
Chairman,  at  the  pro^r  moment,  gave  the  toast  of  the  eveniqg,  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  subject ;  and  the  Club  and  friends  respoeded  to  the  toaat 
with  nine-timM-nine I  and  om  erUhusiatiie  cheer  more!  Hr.  Oamnbdl 
replied  in  a  speech  replete  with  feeling,  and  elegance  of  thoueht  ana  es- 
pression,  felicitously  intermingled  with  manv  strokes  of  refined  and  dbaifc- 
ened  humor.  The  health  of  Professor  Wilson,  coupled  with  *  the  Litan- 
ture  of  Scotland,'  was  given  from  the  Yioe<^air,  in  an  address  of  gmi 
beauty ;  and  the  learned  Professor,  in  replying,  and  in  giving  *  Wonkwwtfa^ 
Rogers,  Southcy,  and  the  literature  of^England,'  demon^raied  that  hk 


own  fame  was  founded  oo  the  imperidiable  rock  of  great,  b 
The  toasts  that  followed  were  entirely  of  a  literaiy  cast  CumuDgfaam  offi- 
ciated in  the  orchestra,  and  discomiBed  most  doquent  music  The  Fiamom 
retired  about  eleven  o'clock.  But  the  Professor,  *  aided  and  abetted  by 
several  of  the  *  choice  spirits'  of  the  Club^  kept  up  the  feast  of  reaaoo  ana 
the  flow  of  soul,  till  the  fight  of  another  daj[  dawned  oo  theb  oaroiaala  A 
ddifl^tfb],  proud  oooaaioii — toltvelaeliiH^intfaemost  joyoasrenmnbraBfie 
of  the  Ounpbell  dab" 
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^  June. — Considerable  sensation  has  been  produced  here  of 
late  by  a  disputation  in  public.  Breckenridge,  an  American 
clergyman,  has  been  sent  over,  by  the  opponents  of  ^  sudden  * 
negro  emancipation,  to  challenge  Thomson,  an  eloquent  mis- 
sionary from  this  country,  who  preached  *  immediate  *  emanci- 
pation in  the  United  States.  These  two  met  in  a  church  in 
Glasgow,  and  had  immense  and  respectable  audiences.  I  was 
tpo  ill  to  attend  them,  but  curiously  anxious  to  hear  the  result. 
Glas^w  is  a  sad  place  for  sentiments  favorable  to  black  slavery, 
and  Breckenridge  has  been  kindly  received  here.  He  is  a  most 
acute,  able  man ;  and  the  report  at  first  was,  to  my  sorrow,  that 
he  had  foiled  and  prostrated  his  antagonist  But  the  papers 
have  reported  the  four  nights'  debates ;  and  the  youngest  Miss 
Gray,  who  attended  one  of  them,  has  given  me  a  different  ac- 
count. The  result  of  this  disputation  is,  that  Breckenridge  is  a 
shrewd  sophist — incomparably  more  dexterous  in  argument 
than  Thomson  ;  but  Thomson  has  justice  on  his  side,  and  can- 
not be  beat.  I  rejoice — I  exult  in  this  occurrence.  I  thank  the 
American  slave-holders  for  sending  over  this  apologist  for  sla- 
very, and  advocate  for  its  only  gradual  abolition.  The  truth  is, 
that  slavery  is  a  curse  and  a  crime,  that  cannot  be  too  soon 
abolished.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  he  does  iiot  defend  slavery  in  the  abstract" 

•  •  •  *  *  *  * 

^  June.' — ^I  promised  to  tell  you  something  more  about  Ru- 
theiglen.*'  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  place,  but  shall 
not  send  yoa  all  the  details — ^recollecting  the  maxim  of  Mad- 
ame de  SULel,  that  the  secret  of  being  wearisome  is  to  say  all 
that  can  be  said.  But  let  it  not  weary  you  if  I  say,  that  I  feel 
myself  as  if  on  dasaiio  Scottish  ground,  in  the  old  '  borough- 
town  '  of  Rutherglen  on  the  Clyde.  The  main  street,  wide  and 
pleasant,  has  numbers  of  houses  of  the  oldest  style  of  Scottish 
burgess  architecture ;  and  the  name  of  Wallace  is  so  common 
on  the  sign-boards,  that  you  would  think  the  clan  of  the  Wal- 
laces had  settled  here.  Sir  Wiltiam  Wallace's  estate  is  not  a 
great  way  off,  and,  of  course,  every  Wallace  here  claims  kin- 
dred with  the  hero.  I  like  Rutherglen,  too,  for  its  antiquity  as 
a  Scottish  borough,  which  may  be  traced,  with  no  extravagant 
conjecture,  to  the  days  of  Macbeth.  By  documents  it  is  proved 
almost  up  to  the  Norman  Conqueror.  The  very  name  of  an 
old  British  borough  brings  welcome  associations  to  my  mind. 

—  *        ^^^^"^^■^^^■^^i^M^^w^fc^^  ■  !■  ■  _  ■  »^^-^— M^a^^— M^M^M^^Pi— ■^^^■^■^^■^— ^"^^"^^^^^ 
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In  the  boroughs,  the  old  kings,  both  Scotch  and  English,  first 
drew  the  industrious  common  people  about  them,  under  their 
royal  protection ;  and  the  burgesses,  in  return,  reared  up  a  bul- 
wark to  defend  both  kings  and  commons  from  a  tyrannous 
aristocracy*  Then  courts  of  justice  and  civic  magistrates  first 
protected  citizens  and  subjects  from  the  dungeons  and  gallows 
of  the  barons.  In  fact,  our  *  borough-towns '  were  the  nests  of 
British  liberty — strange  (but  what  a  tissue  of  strangeness  is 
human  history  I)  that  the  chartered  boroughs  degenerated  into 
nests  of  monopoly  and  corruption  !  Corruption  seized  them  to 
hatch  institutions  and  corporations,  unfavorable  to  trade  and 
civic  elections — just  as  the  cuckoo  seizes  on  the  song-bird^s  nest 
to  rear  her  own  tuneless  progeny.  Still  I  look  at  the  old  bo- 
rough-towns with  fond  recollections  of  antiquity.  Rutherglen 
was  a  place  of  shipping  and  commerce  six  or  seven  centuries 
ago,  and  traded  with  France,  whilst  Glasgow  was  merely  the 
seat  of  a  few  clergymen.  When  they  built  the  splendid  cathe- 
dral of  Glasgow,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  workmen  came  and 
brought  all  their  provisions  from  Rutherglen.  The  place  is  fa- 
mous for  ancient  customs,  among  which  is  one  that  I  believe  is 
descended  from  paganism — ^namely,  the  baking  of  *  9our  cake$y 
and  presenting  them  to  strangers  who  frequent  the  fair,  or  annual 
market.  I  should  not  wonder,  considering  all  the  ceremonies 
of  this  old  custom,  that  it  is  a  remnant  of  the  heathenism  which 
Jeremiah*  condemns.  It  is  precisely  what  the  children,  fathers 
and  women  of  Rutherglen  do  on  this  occasion,  though  thej 
stop  short  of  fulfilling  the  rest  of  Joremiah^s  words  : — *  to  make 
cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink-ofierings 
unto  other  gods,  that  they  may  provoke  me  to  anger.^ 

"  Now,  if  you  are  not  asleep  after  all  this  preaching,  take  no- 
tice that  you  ought  to  receive,  either  with  this  letter,  or  shortly 
after  its  arrival,  a  little  souvenir  from  me — a  butterfly  prettily 
made  (I  hope  you  will  think)  with  wings  of  Scotch  pebbl 
The  butterfly,  though  we  call  it  a  sign  of  fluttering  levity,  n 
a  symbol  of  the  souPs  immortality  among  the  ancients. 

"  T.  a" 


Campbeirs  next  appearance  among  his  Glasgow  townsmen 


*  Chapter  viL  17, 18:  *'Seest  thou  not  what  they  do  in  th«  dtiw  of 
Judea,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  f  The  children  gather  wood,  the 
fiUhers  kindle  the  fire,  and  the  women  knead  their  dough,*  Ac. 
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WM  at «  grand  meeting*  of  the  Polish  assodatioo,  where  his 
■peech,  as  the  "  poet  and  advocate  of  freedom,"  was  heard  and 
responded  to  with  enthusiwm.     On  this  subject  he  writes : — 

"  Tueadatf.  ...  I  hod  a  pubUc  theme  to  discourse  on,  and  I 
am  glad  that  I  did  speak  out  about  it.  I  certainly  did  once, 
and  that  not  long  ago,  decline  pubUc  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
Folaad ;  but  that  was  in  London,  at  a  time  when  all  public 
men  were  engrossed  with  arduous,  impending  questions,  respect- 
ing our  own  affairs.  Bnt  this  place  is  not  Lsndon ;  and  its 
provinciality — in  spite  of  politics  being  as  much  divided  here  as 
in  London — seemed  at  the  present  time  to  offer  me  an  opp<Htu- 
nity  of  discharging  my  duty  as  a  friend  to  the  Poles.  I  suc- 
ceeded almost  quite  to  my  own  satisfaction  ;  for  my  speech  has 
produced  a  sensation  in  Glasgow  such  as  I,  at  least,  never  pro- 
duced by  addressing  an  audience ;  and  I  got  through  it  without 
a  break  or  stop.  It  is  also  accurately  reported,  though  some- 
what abridged — for  I  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  my  leg*. 
But  I  regret  that  I  did  not  say  everything  that  I  intended  to  sav. 
,  "My  wish  was  to  have  given  every  soUd  argument  in  behalf 
of  this  truth  which  I  solemnly  feel — namely,  that  the  Polish 
cause,  thoueh  to  be  deferred,  tt  not  to  be  detpaired  of.  Two 
topics  on  which  I  intended  to  have  spoken,  I  omitted.  One  of 
them  was  the  important  truth,  that  neither  the  Poles  nor  the 
fliends  of  Poland  ought  to  be  dismayed  at  the  attempts  of  Rus- 
sia to  abolish  the  Polish  language,  and  to  subatitute  their  own 
in  its  stead;  for,  supposing  they  could  succeed  in  doing  so^ 
what  tlien )  Gould  not  the  Poles  tell  their  wrongs  to  thur 
children,  and  their  children's  children,  in  Busftan  words  !f  Do 
Shiel  and  O'Connell  need  to  speak  old  Irigh  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  though  they  rouse  them  as  effectually  as  if  the  spirit 
of  Bryan  Boromh  was  to  descend  again  upon  the  Kerry  Hills  I 
tt  is  difficult,  to  be  sure,  to  think  and  reason  coolly  about  snoh 
an  atrodoua  attempt  as  that  of  Nicholas  to  abolish  the  language 
of  a  goUant  and  once  glorious  people.  It  is  as  if  a  robber  waa 
trying  to  cut  out  the  tongue  of  his  victim,  that  he  might  not 
tell  who  robbed  him.  But  think  calmly  of  this  intended  cruel- 
ty, and  say  if  it  con  be  perpetrated  I     Figure  to  yourself  the 


t  Tbia  tnaj  remind  the  clawinJ  readv  of  the  aubji^tad  FoaidomsDi, 
~~  mantioiMd  hr  the  Oteek  bictoriui  Athousai: — Kit  ntr  n  #urV  Mn0>4- 
••.— Lih  XfV.,  c  It. 
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difficulty  of  abolishing  a  national  language  bj  force,  bj  oom- 
mand,  and  it  will  show  itself  to  be  an  impoesibilitj.  England, 
superior  in  civilization,  conquered,  as  to  general  usage,  the 
Celtic  language  to  the  north  and  west  of  Britain ;  but  has  she 
exterminated  either  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  or  the  Gaelic  speech  ? 
No.  Russia  has  not  superior  civilization ;  and  her  barbarism 
is  a  check  upon  the  propagation  of  her  tongue.  And,  further, 
can  she  have  a  schoolmaster  in  every  Polish  &mily  to  prevent 
Polish  from  being  spoken  1  It  would  require  half  a  million  of 
teachers,  with  the  rod  and  the  knout  in  their  hands.  Russia 
cannot  abolish  the  Polish  tongue.  Thus,  to  use  the  words  of 
her  own  war-song,  '  Poland  will  not  perish.'  Her  language — 
her  jx)pular  songs — and  her  popular  traditions — will  remain, — 
those  terrible  traditions  that  call  for  vengeance  on  Russia ! 

'*  This  is  what  I  intended  to  have  said.  Pardon  me  that  I 
deposit  in  your  hands  a  memorandum  of  what  I  may  yet  say, 
or  publish,  on  some  suitable  occasion,  on  this  subject.  Vou  are 
my  dearest  friend  ;  and  why  should  I  not  impart  to  you  what 
I  feel  on  the  cause  which  I  love  next  to  yourself  and  my  own 
country?  I  farther  meant  to  have  answered  certain  words 
which  Nicholas  has  used  in  an  attempt  to  deprecate  the  general 
indignation  at  Russia  which  his  treatment  of  Poland  has  ex- 
cited,— ^namely,  these  words : — ^  Why  should  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  my  Russians  be  less  respected  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
than  the  same  qualities  in  the  natives  of  other  countries  T 
Now,  here  there  is  something  plausible;  and  the  degree  in 
which  patriotism  is  laudable  as  a  virtue,  or  ceases  to  be  a  virtue 
— ^nay,  I  should  say,  ceases  to  deserve  the  name  of  patriotism — 
is  a  topic  on  which,  to  my  remembrance,  scarcely  any  moral 
philosopher  has  condescended  to  be  satisfactory.  There  is  a 
blind  zeal  for  their  emperors  in  Russians,  which  many  people 
are  blind  enough  to  mistake  for  patriotism ;  but  let  us  keep  the 
name  of  patriotism  sacred.  Nationality,  and  a  combative  wil- 
lingness to  fi^ht  for  our  own  country,  is  a  grtgariouB  instinct^ 
wluch  all  nations  and  tribes  naturally  fee),  and,  if  you  will,  are 
laudable  for  feeling.  We  respect  it  when  it  is  merely  defensive 
in  the  grossest  savages ;  in  the  New  Zealand  cannibal ;  and  in 
the  most  ignorant  Russian,  who  is  trained  to  loyalty  by  eaUng 
train  oiL  But  this  gregarious  instinct  of  nationality  is  respect- 
able only  when  it  is  self-defensive.  The  moment  it  is  aggres- 
sive— the  moment  the  cannibal  or  the  Russian  becomes^  propa- 
gandist of  ignorance  and  of  man-eating — are  we  to  call  nls 
aggressive  nationality  a  virtue  7    No :  it  ceases  to  deserve  the 
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Dune  of  patriotUm.  It  is  not  the  love  of  his  country — it  is  tlM 
loBt  of  blood  Kbd  npine — &  gregarioiu  imtiDct,  to  b«  sore,  joa 
mn  call  it — like  that  of  woWes  aod  jnckalls ;  but  it  i>  bo  tnore 
to  be  compai^  to  the  enfightened  patriot's  tnn  1ot«  of  bis 
countiT.  tnan  the  groeseBt  animd  insliDct  csii  be  compared  to 
the  noblest  conjugal  love — to  the  love  of  Bratna  for  his  Portia. 

"  I  did  not  fo^;et  this  topic — but  I  feh  nervoiia  in  approadi- 
ing.  it  Writing  oooU  j,  I  can  treat  it  properi  j,  even  wiui  a  deli- 
cate womsB — bnt  I  feared  I  might  flonnder  into  tome  nnlvoky 
expresnon  on  so  delicate  an  allunon,  and  omitted  it.     Forgive 

me,  my  dearest  H ,  for  dwelling  so  long  on  a  subject  that 

may  not  be  so  interesting  to  yon  as  to  me.  I  bought  of  yon 
mnch  :  when  do  I  not  think  of  yon  f 

"  On  Friday  last,  when  I  was  on  a  viwt  to  Robert  Otay,  raj 
boat's  brother  at  Glen  Orchard,  where  he  has  a  nice  eatate  of 
several  hnndred  acres,  we  celebrated  the  christenii^  of  hie  child, 
three  weeks  old.  It  is  a  sweet  infint ;  and  its  aantiee,  handing 
it  about  and  kiutn^r  it,  reminded  roe  of  yonr  affection  for  yow 
ne^ewH.  Pomtivdy,  I  think  that  you  'atm(i«t'  are  fonder 
than  mothers  of  their  children.  He  was  chrietened  by  the  eon 
of  Lord  HoDcrieff,  clergyman  of  the  parish — and  he  was  dmnk 
after  dinner — (that  is,  his  health  wm  dmnk) — ae  '  the  third 
cousin  of  Thomas  Campbell,  and  the  gTealrgrandson  of  Sir  Ewin 
Cameron  of  Lochiel.' 

"  1  have  been  to  hear  s  sennon  from  the  preacher  in  Gla^ow, 
deservedly  the  meet  popular  and  TMpeoted.  His  name  is  '^^rd- 
law :  he  was  my  college  chum.  He  is  better  in  the  substance 
of  his  eloquence  than  tbe  most  of  popular  preachen — i.  e.  he  is 
more  sensible  and  dispassionate.  Chalmers  himself  carries  his 
audience  by  storm ;  but  Wardlaw  is  a  reasoning  and  well-in- 
formed parson.  His  htst  sermon  was  on  the  nistory  of  the 
Jews — a  tnbject  on  which  I, have  seldom  fonnd  any  cleigyman, 
ather  Scotch  or  English,  ovetiSoving  with  knowladge.  Wud- 
Uw  was  Itund  npon  it    .    .    .  T.  C" 


"July  28lh, — 1  have  returned  from  the  ]Xgh1andfr—Ijav«r- 
ary — Bothsay — Castle  Towsrt — and  Greenock.*    It  would  savor 

'  "  I  apent,'  he  ufii,  in  snother  letter.  "  aeven  dsT*  with  Campb^  of 
Kilberrj,  vid  hu  pleAsant  wife  and  fiunil j ;  two  more  bt  RottiMj.  with 
Hn.  (Jun)  Lm  and  ber  funilj ;  one  at  Cutle  Ttnrari,  with  Kk kman  Fin. 
lay ;  wd  uiodtgr  with  my  tnaii  B«ddie.  who  nunied  coa  of  my  OliigMr 
cxmmu,  and  i«  aim  at  my  oU(*t  friends.* 
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of  vanity  to  tell  you  how  I  have  been  received.  Cheered  on 
coming  aboard  the  steamboats — into  public  rooms — and  cheered 
on  leaving  them.  Yes :  but  Cobbett,  you  will  tell  me,  had  also 
his  hand-shakings  and  popularity.  True;  but  were  the  motives  of 
those  who  greeted  him  so  pure  as  those  of  my  greeters  I  And 
yet,  no  small  stimulus  of  happiness  was  necessary  to  help  me  over 
recollections  which  the  scenes  of  Scotland  have  inspired — the 
homes  of  my  dead  friends! — ^above  all  that,  ^ yesterday^ — ^my 
birth-day ! — which  reminds  me  how  soon  I  shall  be  gathered  to 

my  fathers  I But  away  with  that  subject !     Tou  and  I 

cannot  expect  the  sun  and  moon  to  stop  for  us.*' 

"  After  an  excursion  of  a  fortnight  in  the  Highlands,  I  slept 
at  a  friend's  house,  thirteen  miles  down  the  Clyde.  ....  Just 
before  embarking,  and  when  I  was  half  a  mile  off,  I  saw  a  woman 
throw  herself  into  the  water,  from  an  unfrequented  bank.  Be- 
fore I  could  reach  the  spot,  the  hue  and  cir  had  gone  fortli ; 
but  her  body  was  not  found  until  half  an  hour  had  expired ; 
and  she  was  taken  out  irrecoverably  dead.*  I  saw  her  carried 
on  a  board,  covered  with  a  sheet,  to  her  father's  house.  She 
had  been  seduced  and  abandoned ;  and,  being  ill-used  by  her 
parents,  for  some  time  past,  her  mind  had  been  deranged.  The 
men's  eyes  in  the  crowd  were  all  dry — but  the  women's  were 
all  in  tears." 

'*  On  reaching  Glasgow,  I  found  waiting  for  me  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  stating  that  there 
had  been  a  meeting,  at  which  he  presided,  of  those  who  wish  to 
give  me  a  public  dinner  there.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  on  the 
6th  of  August.  T.  C." 

This  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  life  of  Campbell :  and  on 
his  return  from  Edinburgh  to  Blairbeth,  he  writea: — 

"  Aug.  8<A. — ^The  public  papers  have  already  told  you  bow  I 
have  been  made  a  freeman  of  Edinburgh,  and  f^ted  like  a  prince. 
I  shall  make  you  laugh  at  the  effusions  of  my  vanity,  when  I 
describe  to  you  the  windows  of  Queen-street  filled  with  ladies 
looking  at  your  poor  little  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  I  ... 
Well,  laugh,  as  you  well  may,  at  my  being  vain  of  being  seen 
by  ladies,  I  think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  me, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  excitement  of  last  Friday  was  intense 

*  This  incident  was  iDtroduced  as  an  episdde  in  his  poem  of  "  GleDCOt/* 
bat  withdrawn,  after  the  MS.  was  tent  to  piwss.  It  was  duriqg  this  toar 
that  he  collected  materials  for  his  new  poem. 
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— beyond  pleasure,  and  amounting  to  pain.  .  .  .  When  I 
catne  to  speak  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Alison,  and  others  of  my  old 
EdiubuTgh  friends,  the  act  of  suppressing  tears  (for  1  did  sup- 
press them)  amouuled  to  agony.  I  would  not  willingly  go  over 
the  day  again  ;  and  I  shall  not  go  to  Ireland.* 

"  I  made  one  escape  at  the  Edinbui^h  dinner  which  I  call 
providential.  An  execntion  of  a  man  of  color,  who  was  burnt 
alive  by  the  Lynch-law  justice  of  five  hundred  American  6ends, 
was  related  in  the  papers,  and  filled  my  soul  with  horror  and 
indignation.  Itwaslikeanightmare  on  my  waking  thoughts;  and 
I  longed  vehemently  for  the  first  opportunity  of  speaking  publicly 
on  the  subject,  and  of  publicly  renouncing  whatever  partiality  I 
bad  hitherto  felt  for  the  name  of  America.  Before  dinner,  how- 
ever, I  found  a  Virginia  gentleman  in  the  room — a  man  of  great 
suavity  of  manners.  I  told  him  my  intention  of  giving  vent  to 
my  feelings  on  this  horrible  transaction.  '  Sir,'  he  said  to  ma, 
'believe  me — ninety-nine  out  of  ev#ry  hundred  Americans  la- 
ment this  atrocity  as  much  as  you  do;  but  think,  before  you 
give  me  the  pain  of  publicly  hearing  us  denounced  for  this 
dreadful  event.'  Well,  I  thought,  the  poor  sufferer  can  get  no 
good  from  my  remarks.  The  subject  is  not  connected  with  the 
dinner,  and  so  I  held  my  peace  on  the  horrible  affair.  It  was 
better  that  I  did  so — for  I  should  have  been  infallibly  hurried 
into  a  red-hot  speech." 


"  On  Saturday  evening,  afler  the  dinner,*  I  called  at  Dr. 
Alison's,  and  found  my  old  Mend  waiting  for  me  with  an  open 
barouche,  to  accompany  me  to  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart's  at  Porto- 
bello,  two  miles  out  of  town.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  see  Mn. 
Stewart.  I  sat  with  her  some  twenty  minutes,  with  my  hand 
between  her's,  and  her  daughter  on  one  side,  and  Margaret 
Alison  on  the  other.  Her  mind  is  not  gone,  but  depresiEed  since 
her  husband's  death.  .  .  .  She  looked  and  spoke  to  me 
with  her  ancient  motherly  smile ;  but  she  had  not  strength  to 
say  much " 

*  A  visit  to  hia  trienda  in  Ireland  wM  a  promiw  of  luig  Btimdin«.  bi 
Dublin,  a  public  dinner  was  to  have  be™  (tiven  him  u  tbe  author  of 
•■  O'Coimnra  Child  '  Ac ;  bul  a  returo  at  ill  health,  and  m^nt  bumnen  in 
London,  defeated  bis  arruigcments. 

f  Farther  Ttfenoea  to  the  dioaer  will  ba  (bond  in  tb«M  psgM. 
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"■  Cla&xmovt  Plagx,  Aitg.  16. 

" .  .  .  It  is  a  chequered  world — tolerably  happy,  to 
be  sure,  I  am  ;  but  my  happiness,  like  that  of  the  Sybuite  on 
his  bed  of  roses,  is  at  present  disturbed  by  a  small  aocideut.  .  . 
I  have  been  refused  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Paisley  I  Ob- 
serve, I  never  applied  for  it ;  but,  before  the  dinner  given  to 
Wilson,  the  Provost  and  magistrates  met  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  John  Wilson  and  '  Tammas'  Campbell  should  be  offered 
the  high  honor  of  being  made  burgesses  of  the  town.  There 
were  four  for  us,  and  five  against  us.  It  was  decreed  that  Wilson 
was  ineligible,  for  being  an  inveterate  Tory  ;  and  that  I  was  in- 
eligible for  countenancing  Wilson !  So  take  care,  M.  1  You 
Tories  are  dangerous  folks  I  One  cannot  even  keep  company 
with  you,  without  disgrace !  Only  think  of  my  misfortune ! 
Who  knows  that  I  might  not  have  set  up  a  snuff-shop  at  Pais- 
ley, with  a  Highlander  for  the  sign-post — called  it  the  '  Lochiel 
snuff-shop' — made  lots  ot  money — and  become  a  bailUe  of 
Paisley !" 

*^  In  the  speech  after  dinner,  sure  enough,  I  spoke  enthoaiaa- 
tically  of  Wilson's  personal  character,*  and  his  celebrity ;  for 
he  is  popular  in  Scotland  beyond  conception.  When  he  was 
going  on  about  the  importance  of  the  city  of  Paisley,  and  boaat- 
ing  that  it  now  contains  60,000  souls,  I  leant  over  to  Wibon, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chairman,  and  said — '  Ah,  but  you  are 
counting  a  soul  to  every  *  body !' " 

*  •  •  •  •  t  * 

**  Aug,  \^th, — I  went  to  the  Paisley  races.  The  day  was  fine 
— the  race-ground  is  a  beautiful  plain,  amphitheatred  by  Inllf.' 
I  got  prodigiously  interested  in  the  first  race,  and  betted  oi^  the 
success  of  one  horse  to  the  amount  of  50/.  with  Professor  Wilsoii. 
At  the  end  of  the  race,  I  thought  I  had  lost  the  bet,  and  said 
to  Wilson — I  owe  you  60Z. ;  but  really,  when  Ireflect  that  you 
are  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  that  betting  is  a  aort 
of  gambling,  only  fit  for  black-legs,  I  cannot  bring  my  conscienoe 
to  pay  the  bet.  *  Oh,'  said  Wilson,  *  I  very  much  approve  of 
your  principles,  and  mean  to  act  upon  them.  In  point  of  fact, 
*  Yellow  Cap,'  on  whom  you  betted,  has  won  the  race ;  and,  but 
for  conscience,  I  ought  to  pay  you  the  60/. — ^but  you  will  ex- 
cuse me.'    Hang  it,  thought  I ;  this  is  what  comes  of  speaking 

*  **  I  shall  never  wish  or  hope  to  find  a  man  of  an  honetter  hMort^  or  a 
brighter  genius." — Report  oftht  Speech. 
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out  oneS  monlity  t  In  the  same  stand,  or  wooden  house  toT 
the  Bpectators,  there  were  seats  in  front  for  the  ladies,  and  be- 
hind whom  stood  the  gentlemen.     W introduced  me  to 

bb  daughter — the  youngest — and  I  talked  to  her  over  the 
bench.  A  aweetcr,  fhinlter,  blue-eyed  creature  you  never  saw ; 
and  I  was  so  caught  with  her,  and  made,  or  tried  to  make,  my- 
self so  agreeable  to  her,  that,  when  the  sun  was  blinding  my 
eyes,  I  said  I  must  retire  from  her.  '  Don't  go  away,'  the  said, 
in  joke  and  innocence,  *  I  will  take  jou  under  my  veil,'  I  re- 
plied, '  I  will  take  the  veil  and  swear  under  it.' — *  Hush — htuh,' 
she  said,  patting  me  with  the  end  of  her  &n — and  the  affair 
ended  with  a  laugh. 

"  A  minute  afterwards,  an  alarm  spread,  that  the  stand  was 
Killing,  and  the  timbers  giving  way.  '  Goodness,  Mr.  Campbell,' 
she  sud, '  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  I  If  so  I  most  get 
off  to  mamma  and  my  sister  in  the  carriage.     ^Tiere  is  papa  I' 

He  was  not  to  be  found.     '  Miss  W ,'  I  said,  'don't  talk  of 

danger  !  it  is  positive  certainty  that  the  stand  is  coming  down ; 
and  if  we  don't  escape,  we  shall  be  all  buried  in  the  ruins  V  I 
knew  there  was  not  an  atom  of  danger — but  I  helped  her  over 
the  bench,  and  taking  her  under  my  arm,  escorted  her  for  balf 
a  mile  to  her  mother  and  the  carriage. — A  sad  fellow,  you  will 
say,  is  this  incorrigible  old  flirt,  your  friend.  No  wonder  th« 
'  Ladies  of  Paisley'  thought  him  free  enough  already,  without 
making  him  a  free-man  of  their  aty.  T.  G." 

'BunuvTs;  Avfftiti  —^, 
"   ....   By  the  way,  you  roust  not  bo  afraid  of  my 
running  off  with  'Highland  Margaret,'*  for  she  is  soon  to  be 


rigoo  of  cbuaie  mould,"  and  entitled.  "  Margaret  and  . 
-  HiaaiazT  'i  beauteom — Oredao  ai 
Ne'er  drev  fbmi  a. 
riiT.  in  my  hi 
Idl  Dors'!  r 


Tet  whT,  in  my  heart  of  beuU 


_PSM^     _ 

ic  of  her  speech. 
■■  Artiits !  Uai^aret'a  mjile  receire, 
And  on  canvaee  abow  iti 
But,  for  perfect  worship,  leare 
PoiAtobtrpoMI  T.0.,18S«.' 

)6» 
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married  to  a  fine,  strapping  young  man  of  her  own  station,  who 
is  to  carry  her  away  to  a  distant  part  of  Scotland.  Some  days 
ago,  Margaret  shone  so  wondrously  beautiful,  that  I  wished  you 
had  seen  her.  We  had  at  Blairbeth  a  large  dinner  party,  in- 
cluding many  officers  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  quartered 
here.  I  had  dined  at  their  mess  and  told  them  of  the  lovely 
serving-maid  they  should  see — beseeching  them,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  look  hard  at  her.  They  behaved  with  all  proper 
respect ;  but  Margaret  herself  could  not  help  seeing  that  she 
was  the  object  of  kind  glances.  Besides  (though  the  Grays 
have  two  men-servants,)  she  was  required  to  wait  at  table,  and 
those  men-servants,  I  suspect,  chafed  her  Highland  pride,  by 
bidding  her  fetch  gpd  carry,  in  and  out  of  the  room.  So  it 
was  that  Margaret's  complexion  flushed  unusually,  and  her  eyes 
increased  in  brilliancy.  It  was  agreed  by  all  of  us  that  we  had 
never  seen  so  splendid  a  sample  of  beauty.  Her  Grecian  mouth 
is  improved  by  a  smile  ;  and  the  Grays  remark  that  I  tell  my 
best  stories  during  dinner,  when  Margaret,  who  hears  them,  is 
not  restrained  by  her  menial  capacity  from  smiling  at  them. 

"  T.  C.'' 

(t  Edxhbuim^h,  Sept.  6. 

'*  •  .  .  I  found  my  Alisons  all  wonderfully  welL  M.  told 
me  that  she  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  all  her  fears,  about 
my  venerable  old  friend  being  over-agitated  at  meeting  me. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  more  cheerful  than  usual.  ...  I 
spent  two  delightful  days  with  him,  his  guardian  angel,  M.,  his 
son,  and  daughter-in-law,  and  sweet  little  grand-daughter.  He 
lives  at  Wood vi lie,  a  pleasant  villa  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
while,  by  his  positive  orders,  I  inhabit  his  town  house. 

"  Saturday  and  Sunday  I  spent  at  the  old  castellated  house 
of  Sir  James  Craig,*  who  was  the  principal  adviser  of  Biac  Ar- 
thur to  leave  me  the  legacy.  He  has  a  large  family  of  bonny 
daughters  who  kept  me  transcribing  and  reading  scraps  of  poetry 
to  them,  and  walking  about  the  splendid  grounds,  many  acres 
wide,  which  exceed  anything  I  have  seen  about  a  private  gen* 
tleman's  estate,  either  here  or  in  England.  Terrace  beyond  ter- 
race is  skirted  with  flowers  of  their  own  planting.  Dacres  f 
would  not  here  complain  of  the  want  of  old  timber. 

*^  I  fell  in  love,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  every  female  in 
the  family ;  but  the  more  particular  conquests  made  over  my 

*  The  late  Sir  James  Gibeoo  Craiff,  of  Riccartoq.  Bart 
f  Nephew  of  t|M  lady  to  whom  the  letter  is  addretaed 
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affections  were  bj  Ladj  Cnug,  well  olgli  seventj,  and  bj  her 
grand-daaghter,  who  is  a  twelvemonth  old.  When  I  was  alone 
in  the  drawing-room,  grandmamma  came  in  with  her  Httle 
Anne-Clarissa  in  her  arms,  and  welcomed  me  without  introduc- 
tion. She  is  exceedingly  comely,  even  in  spite  of  her  years ; 
and  the  baby,  oh  M^  you  never  saw  the  like  of  it !  Con- 
noisseur as  I  am  in  infant  beauty,  I  never  aaw  anything  lovelier. 
It  stretched  out  its  little  arms  and  kissed  me.  The  likeness  to 
its  grandmother  is  very  striking.     ...  T.  C." 


"  HaoTOHAM  Hall,  8epL  26. 

^^ .  .  .  I  am  finishing  the  third  day  with  Brougham.  Three 
more  entertaining  days  I  shall  never  spend  on  this  side  of  Abra- 
ham's bosom.  B.  has  quite  recovered.  His  mind  has  put  on 
its  best,  and  most  natural  looks  of  health,  and  athletic  vigor. 
He  is  to  be  among  you  next  session ;  and,  by  Jove,  ye  will  hear 
him,  both  Whigs  and  Tories — and  Uie  Bishops  above  all.   .  . 

'*  My  sense  of  honor  restrains  me  firom  trusting  to  paper  the 
many  interesting  remarks  on  men  and  things  I  have  had  from 
him.  .  .  .  But  when  conversation  is  written,  there  is  no 
saying  where  it  may  get  to.  We  are  on  the  friendliest  terms, 
but  have  had  disputes  upon  sundry  subjects — e.  g.  this  morning 
we  had  a  blow-up  about  the  pronunciation  of  London — ^he  calls 
it  Lunnon  !  Yesterday  he  threatened  to  make  a  stir  about  my 
pension  not  being  equal  to 's,  which,  to  be  serious,  I  con- 
jured him  not  to  do.  Oh,  little  does  the  world  know — not 
even  you,  my  best  friend — what  sore,  sore  mortification  this 
proud  heart  of  mine  feels  at  my  needing  a  pension  at  all !  May 
the  day  come  before  I  die,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  give  it 
up !    .    .    . 

'*  Mrs.  Brougham  (mother  of  the  peer)  whom  I  had  expected 
to  find,  from  her  marble  bust  in  London,  to  be  a  stately  Ro- 
man-like matron,  is  not  stateli/,  but  the  sweetest  pattern  of  aged 
suavity  that  can  be  imagined.  .  .  .  Her  grand-daughter,  who, 
it  is  feared,  is  dying,  is  very  mild  and  sensible  in  the  little  she 
says.  Intent^  however,  on  getting  as  much  of  Brougham's 
conversation  as  I  could,  I  have  been  but  little  with  the  ladies  ; 
but  last  night  I  read  poetry  to  them  and  talked  all  the  evening 
about  Algiers.  Lord  B.'s  eister,  Miss  B.,  is  a  very  cheerful^ 
agreeable  woman.  ...  T.  C." 

Among  the  few  lyrics  of  this  period,  was  the  following : — 
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"LINES  TO  BENLOMOND."* 

If  there*B  a  GknioB  haunts  thy  peak. 

What  tales,  white-headed  Bkn  1 
Coold'st  thou  of  ancient  ages  speak, 

That  mock  th'  historian's  pen  I 
Tliy  long  duration  makes  our  liyas 

Seem  but  so  many  hours ; 
And  likens  to  the  bees'  frail  hivea 

Our  most  stupendous  towers  I 
Temples,  and  towers,  thou  'st  seen  b^gun ; 

New  creeds — new  conquerors — sway ; 
And,  like  their  shadows  in  the  sun. 

Thou  'st  seen  than  pass  away  1 
Thy  steadfast  summit — heayen^dlied, 

U  nlike  life's  little  span, 
Looks  down,  a  Mentor  oa  the  pride 

Of  perishable  man !  T.  a 


[1886. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

8HAKSPEAEE  AXll  rETEABCH. 

From  Brougham  Hall  Campbell  retimed  direct  to  LondoB ; 
but  after  an  abaenoe  of  three  mooths — ^the  "  happiest  three  of 
his  life'' — he  confesaed  it  was  no  easj  matter  to  break  off  idW 
habits,  and  pull  once  more  in  harness.  The  friends  and  festivi- 
ties of  Scotland  were  still  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  ;  and  in  ft 
letter  to  Mrs.  Ireland — the  "  Mary  Kenny**  of  early  days — bo 
thus  reverts  to  them  : — 

*^  Oct.  ISth,  .  .  .  The  joy  of  my  heart  at  meeting  so 
many  unchanged  friends  in  Scotland  has  not  yet  subsided  ;  and 
I  need  not  say  that,  among  the  choicest  of  those  friends,  I  rttkon 
yourself  and  yours.  How  exquisitely  went  off  your  petiU  ioU' 
peri  /  .  .  .  I  send  you  the  enclosed  letter,  because  I  know 
it  will  please  you,  as  containing  honorable  mention*  of  one  who 
is  dear  to  you. 

**  You  will  better  understand  the  letter  when  I  explain  to  yon 
that  during  my  three  days*  sojourn  with  Lord  B.  we  quarrdUd 
about  the  pronunciation  of  words !  He  said  Lunnon^  I  said 
London !  I  told  him  he  pronounced  no  better  than  John 
Moody  in  the  Comedy.  I  reproached  him,  also  with  pronounc- 
ing haunted  havmUdl]  and  asked  him  why  it  should  not  rhyme 

*  The  passage  is  this : — '*  I  wish  you  had  been  here  when  the  Edinbinigh 
deputatioo  came  t'other  day.  I  nerer  saw  better  men ;  but  th^  were 
Btrangers  to  me,  and  ooe  of  them,  Mr.  Ireland,  is,  it  seems,  a  friend  of  yoon, 
We  were  ezoeedingly  pleased  with  him  indeed.  I  was  extremely  rexad 
at  their  hayinff  the  trouble  of  such  a  journey,  and  I  nerer  shall  forset  their 
kindness."    Extractofa  letter  from  Lord  Brougham  to  T.  CampbelL 

t  Returning  playfully  to  the  charge.  Lord  Brougham  writes :— Orf.  8^ 
I  must,  and  shaUTand  will  hawnte  you,  eren  if  I  'murder  sleep/  Nor  do 
I  value  your  rhyme  more  than  your  reason— there's  for  you !  Talk  after  tfaia 
of  the  man's  foolhardiness,  who  discoursed  to  Hannibal  on  the  art  of  warl 
But  to  proceed,  though  I  do  hawnte,  Isee  no  kind  of  reason  why  you  should 
natehawnte.  If  I  had  time,  I  am  sure  I  could  recollect  scores  of  authoritisa 
for  ranch  greater  deyiations  than  the  ««  and  ots  in  rhyme :  *obey*  sad 
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with  enchanted  ?     The  matter  is  a  trifle ;  but  I  have  a  full  con- 
viction of  being  in  the  right  !** 

To  this  "  grave  discussion"  Campbell  often  reverted  in  after 
days,  with  a  laugh  of  affected  triumph. 

"f/an.  1 5  th I  have  been  made  very  uneasy  by  hear- 
ing bad  accounts  of  my  poor  sister  Mary.  Her  sight  is  almost 
entirely  failing,  so  that  she  can  neither  read  nor  write  a  letter. 
Strange,  that  we  not  only  pray  for  life  to  continue  to  ourselves, 
when  it  is  scarcely  a  blessing,  but  pray  for  its  continuance  to 
those  we  love !  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  for  the  time  whea 
my  siiter  Mary  shall  be  no  more. 

'*  To  turn  to  pleasanter  Bubjecta— -I  spent  yesterday  a  very 
agreeable  dinner  evening  at  Rogers'^.  We  had  Whishaw,-^ 
my  old  friend,  now  a  far  gone  '^etudinarian, — ^who  took  both 
my  hands  in  his,  in  his  gladness  to  see  me.  One  of  the  young 
Bomillys,  who  lives  witib  and  tends  him  like  a  son,  dined  with 
us ;  as  also  Mr.  Rush,  American  minister,  who  wrote  a  moat 
liberal  account  of  his  residence  in  England.  There  was  another 
American,  still  superior  in  mind,  mien,  and  conversation.  We 
all  agreed,  when  he  was  gone,  that  you  could  not  turn  out,  in 
the  best  European  society,  a  more  presentable  tatai.  He  told 
us  that  Mrs.  Irollope's  book  had  wrought  a  surprising  change 
for  the  better  among  lus  countrymen  and  countrywomen  ;  ror 
instance,  it  was,  not  very  long  ago,  not  unusual  for  a  New  ToHl 
lady  at  the  theatre  to  turn  her  back  to  the  audience,  and,  what 
was  worse,  to  sit  on  the  front  of  the  box,  with  her  face  towards 
those  within  it  What  made  this  ill-breeding  the  more  remarka- 
ble was,  that  the  New  York  ladies,  bein^  mostly  of  Dutch  ori- 
gin, are  Dutch-built — like  Rubens'  beauties.  But  at  present,  he 
assured  us,  no  American  gentleman  dances  at  a  ball  without  hk 
coat,  nor  does  any  American  lady  lean  more  than  her  elbow  on 
the  front  of  the  box ! 

'  tea'  for  instance ;  though  our  excellent  Mend,  *  Oaflbr  Gray/  ff)  used  to 
hold  this  rhyme  of  Pope^  a  proof  that  tea  "vas  oDce  TOODouDced  m  Ae  tot 
way — ta^y  wherein  I  hold  the  Gaffer  to  be  wroitf  t  But  one  oocuv  iiniii»- 
diately :  Denhom,  in  his  famous  description  of  the  Thames,  makes '  waoti^ 
and  '  plants'  rhyme  ;  now  take  vour  cbake  between  toautUt  and  pUnmU. 
Clearlv  it  must  be  that '  wauntff  and  '  plaunts'  are  a  lawftil  matrimoi^. 
Indeeo,  wind  and  mind  may  be  cited ;  for,  though  we  m^t  say  wyndt,  m 
reading  the  two  lines — '  So  the  poor  Ladian,'  Ac^  we  ahoiud  not  say  lo  in 
common  parlance.  Tou  will  find,  I  see,  by  *  that  rare  author,  Jotmaqo^ 
Dk^tionary,'  that  WaUer  makes  hamU  and  eompiaint  rhyme— hut  Ais 
proves  too  much.    .    .    .    Zeiter  fivm  Lord  Btvugham  to  T.  Oampb^ 
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^  How  man  J  interesting  anecdotes  float  on  the  iurface  of 
conversation,  which  are  never  remembered.  I  have  written  to 
you  many  little  circumstances  that  struck  me  in  the  company 
of  Grattan.  I  gave  some  of  these  to  our  little  society,  and  en- 
deavored to  communicate  to  our  transatlantics  some  idea  of  the 
brilliant,  and  unparalleled  conversation  of  Grattan.  But  Grat- 
tan*8  eloquence,  though  founded  in  a  fklse  artificial  taste,  had 
become  natural  to  him.  His  very  pronunciation  was  like  that 
of  a  foreigner ;  but  still  it  was  natural,  and  the  artificial  Grat- 
tan was — strange  to  say — ^the  most  natural  being  you  could 
meet.  I  told  (what  I  had  heard  myself)  his  answer  to  a  Tory, 
who  was  praising  an  Irish  Orange  Bishop,  whose  name  I  forget 
It  was  sidd  of  him  that  he  strangled  a  man  with  his  own  hands 
during  the  Rebellion.  *  What  is  your  objection  to  that  bishop  ?' 
quoth  the  Tory.  *  Is  he  not  learned,  pious,  and  so  forth  V  *  Oh, 
yes,'  said  Grattan, '  very  learned,  and  very  pious ;  but  he  is  fond 
of  blood,  and  prone  to  intoxication.' 

"  Rogers  backed  my  Grattanism  by  one  still  better : — Grattan 
was  once  violently  attacked  in  the  Irish  House  of  Ck>mmons  by 
an  inveterate  Orangeman,  who  made  a  miserable  speech.  In 
reply,  Grattan  said, — *  I  shall  make  no  other  remark  on  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  than — 
As  he  ro^  without  a. friend,  so  he  sat  down  without  an  enemy.' 
Was  ever  contempt  so  concentrated  in  expression  ? 

^  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  mad^  two  very  good  speeches  at  Glas- 
gow. I  have  now  no  other  ambitious  wish  in  this  world  than 
&  have  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Daniel  O'Gonnell  among 
my  future  successors  in  the  Rectorship  ^ 

^^  April  I9th. — ^Lord  Melbourne  has  promised  to  my  nephew 
a  situation  in  the  Customs  of  300/.  a  year.  I  have  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  explicitly  promising  the 
situation.     I  have  been  for  several  days  haunting  the  Treasury 

with  a  view  to  this  place I  find  that  Sir  Henry  Hard- 

inge  somewhat,  though  not  very  much,  misrepresented  my  evi- 
dence respecting  the  French  AJgerine  Army,  in  his  speech  on 
the  subject  of  military  flogging.  La  Preaw  has  absurdly  abused 
both  Sir  Henry  and  myself  for  things  which  he  never  spoke, 
and  which  I  never  wrote.  In  order  to  set  matters  right,  I  have 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
that  I  should  be  quoted  as  an  authority  for  military  jfogging  I 
My  back  and  shoulders  writhe  at  the  bare  idea.  .  .  .    T.  C.'' 

"  April  22.— I  wrote  to  Lord  Holland  almost  immediately 
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after  the  good  news,  telling  him  that,  though  the  appointment 
did  not  come  directly  from  him,  yet  I  knew  full  weU  that  his 
lordship  was  my  decided  friend,  and  had  powerfully,  though  in- 
directly, contributed  to  favor  my  position  with  regard  to  the 
Whig  leaders.  I  send  you  his  answer,  which  breathes  all  the 
amiable  warm-heartedness  of  his  character.  I  must  pray  you 
to  let  me  have  the  letter  again,  in  order  that  I  may  snow  it  to 
several  persons  who  are  still  believers  in  an  unfounded  rumor 
that  Lord  H.  and  I  had  fallen  out  True  it  is,  that  I  had  ceased 
for  a  long  time  to  frequent  Holland  House  after  *  «  « 
had,  on  one  occasion,  shown  me  a  face  of  frost  and  snow ;  for, 
accustomed  as  I  am  to  cordial  receptions,  I  am  not  the  man  to 
submit  to  chilling  ones.  But  between  my  good  Lord  Holland 
and  myself^  there  was  never  any  estrangement  T.  C.*' 

The  following  was  Lord  Holland's  answer,  dated  Friday 
night,  April  21 : — 

TO  THOMAS  CAMPBELL  ESQ. 
"Mt  dear  Sm, 

"  I  found  your  letter,  upon  my  return  finom  the  House  of  Loid%  oq 
my  table,  and  lose  no  time  in  acknowledging  it  In  ooDgratulating  you,  I 
must  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  kii^  reooUectioos  of 
friendship  which  prompted  you  to  give  me  radi  early  intelligence,  and  to 
accompany  the  news  with  such  warm  and  toutiiiing  ez^reaanoi  of  yomr 
feelings  towards  me.  You  are,  I  assure  yon,  quite  right  in  supponw  that 
any  g^od  that  can  befidl  you  or  yours  giyes  me  unfeigned  pleasure ;  Dot  I 
am  i^raid  you  listen  rather  to  the  partuUty  of  friendship  than  to  the  frets, 
when  you  imagine  that  any  known  opinion,  or  exertions  of  mine  can  bare 
been  of  use.  Truth  is,  I  can  claim  no  such  merit,  though  I  should  rejoiee 
if  I  could ;  for,  till  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  knew  nothing  about  it  Un- 
less, therefore,  you  agree  with  the  maxim  of  Maro,  who  says,  somewhere, — 
*  Quid  interest  inter  suasorem  fiscti  et  ilium  qui  probat  et  laudet  ftctomr 
—or  some  such  words,  you  must  not  admit  me  to  any  share  of  your  grati- 
tude on  this  occasion ;  but  if  you  do  accede  to  Maro's  doctrine,  there  is,  I 
assure  you,  no  one  among  your  numerous  friends  better  entitled  to  a  share ; 
for  there  can  be  none  who  more  uneqmYocallyapproTes  oC  or  mora  cordi- 
ally rejoices  in,  any  mark  of  regard  from  a  whig  (Jorcnment  to  yoa  or 
yours.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  deriye  as  much  pennaneDt  aatis- 
uictioD  from  the  conduct  and  career  of  your  nephew,  as  yoa  seem  to  hava 
felt  pleasure  at  the  first  piece  of  good  fortune  wfaidi  Lord  Malboane  hu 
had  the  gratification  of  conferring  on  him.  Lady  R,  to  whom  I  diowad 
your  kind  letter,  joins  in  coogratuhitions;  and  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  bd- 
cere  regard,  your  truly  oblij^  HoxxAaB.*' 

^'  April  2dcf. — ^I  am  altogether  a  restored  man  in  health ; 
bat  I  went  foolishly  to  the  opera,  and  coming  home  in  the  rain, 
caught  a  little  cold.    The  opera  piece  was  Cinderella.     I  thinly 
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ft  if  dravHng  in  kction,  and  not  orenpiriled  in  nmie.  Then 
the  ballet — fie  for  shaine  !     But  all  operK  dancing  is .*' 

"  May  3il. — I  should  have  been  down  to  see  jon  at  8  , 
but  am  busy  at  a  new  Uslc.     I  am  writing  '  my  own  Life.'     It 

ie  to  oblige  a  very  particntar  friend.  Dr.  Beattie To  set 

about  this  task  went  against  the  grain  with  me.  In  the  6nt 
plaoe,  no  man — unless  he  be  a  poet  of  the  L^ke  sdiool — thinks 
himself  a  hero;  and  it  is  no  mock  modesty  to  say,  that  I  won- 
der how  anybody  can  care  abont  my  life  and  hixtory.  Again, 
though  I  don't  take  a  gloomy  view  of  life,  I  think  the  retro- 
spect* of  it  has  always  Komething  sad,  becauM  it  is  relrotpeet. 
I  am  not,  to  be  sure,  one  of  those  who  (in  snppomng  the  ques- 
tion put  to  the  majority  of  human  being*,  if  they  woald  lead 
their  lives  over  a^in)  wonld  predict  their  answer  to  be  in  the 
negative.  Even  supposing,  for  the  take  of  argument,  that  inch 
were  the  case,  it  would  not  prove  anything  agwntt  life  being 
happier  than  otherwise.  In  suppoeing  ounelves  beginning  life 
anew,  we  can  by  no  effort  imagine  onnelrc*  bereft  of  the 
memory  of  the  past,  or  imbned  wiUi  the  hope — the  curiosity — 
and  the  novelty  that  carry  us  forward  in  eiiitence.  I  am  oonfi- 
dent,  therefore,  that  exutenoe  is  ple«sant«T  in  reality  than  retro- 
spect. Bnt  in  reality  itself  how  many  bittemeHcs  art:  mixed 
with  its  sweets',  and  how  much  more  closely  do  the  former, 
than  the  latter,  cling  to  our  memories  7  The  mind  let*  fall  iU 
recollections  of  hapjHneM,  like  flowers  from  the  hand  of  a  sleep- 
ing child;  bat  it  holds  fait  to  itt  treasured  sorrow*  with  a 
miser's  grasp  1 

"  I  had  almost  refused,  on  the  ground  of  these  considerations, 
to  writ«  any  sketch  of  my  own  recollection*.  It  occurred  to  me, 
liowever,  that  othen  may  write  about  me,  if  I  do  not  write 
myself. 

"At  the  day  of  opening  the  exhibition  of  fncturei,  I  saw  the 
Dnchew  of  Kent  and  tie  Princess  Victoria.  Tlie  latter  is 
charmingly  simple  and  uDaHnmiug,  and,  to  my  iMte,  very 
pretty.  .  .  .  ." 

"June  91k. — I  am  now  at  Mr.  Clare's,  Uill-street,  Kich- 
mond, — comfortably  lodged,  well  in  all  respecU,  but  that  I  miss 
my  Club,  and  feel  a  little  lonesome 

"  To  amuse  my  solitude,  I  liod  only  two  books — one  of  them 
a  treatise  on  tie  Millennium,  the  other  •  •  ''s  Hemoin  of 
himself.     The  latter  disgusted  me.     His  book  had  been  sent  to 


•  Sm  ToL  L.  psge  IJt,  /cwnvy  lo  Mytt. 
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me  bj  a  periodical  editor,  with  a  request  to  criticiBe  and  cut  up 
the  work.  No — poor  old  man  :  he  has  cut  up  himself:  and  if 
he  chooses  to  lay  the  morbid  anatomy  of  his  breast  before  the 
public,  I  have  no  taste  for  being  his  demonstrator.  .  .  .  He 
swears  that  the  world  has  given  him  nothing  but  injustice — ^both 

as  an  author  and  as  a  man.     He  pleaded  K>r  the  title  of ^ 

but  could  not  get  it ;  then  for  the  title  of  a  poet — ^with  little 
better  success ;  and  now,  when  turned  of  seventy,  he  shows  the 
ulcers  of  his  festering  spirit,  and  talks  of '  injuries  that  stick  like 
barbed  arrows  in  his  brain.'  It  is  shocking  to  see  human  na- 
ture, not  untalented,  thus  disgracing  old  age  with  a  spectacle 
of  undignified  misery.  At  his  years — ^if  he  has  not  religion 
enough  to  be  thinking  of  a  better  immortality  than  that  of  his 
writings,  he  should  at  least  have  the  philosophy  to  estimate  the 
vanities  of  this  world — and  among  these  tne  '  bubble  reputa- 
tion*— ^at  their  proper  value. 

'*  Lord  help  us  !  If  one  had  the  brains  of  Newton  and  Napo- 
leon minced  into  his  own  individual  celebrity,  what  would  it  be 
worth  to  him  in  a  few  years  ?  Why — that  a  plaster-image  of 
his  dead  skull  would  be  carried  about  on  the  head  of  some 
Italian  boy,  vending  it  in  company  with  cats  and  mandarins,  all 
wagging  their  heads  together!  *  *  *"  is  too  crazy  ever  to 
learn  anything  on  the  subject :  but  I  think  his  book  ought  to 
be  a  striking  lesson  to  every  one,  approaching  to  old  age,  as  to 
the  government  of  their  minds.  A  being  more  bereft  of  ^1  that 
resignation,  which  alone  can  make  old  age  respectable,  never 
was  painted  more  hideously  than  by  *  *  *,  when  painting 
himself.  He  inspires  pity — but  it  is  a  haggard  kind  of  pity ; 
for,  by  his  own  showing,  he  seems  never  to  have  had  a  heartfelt 
affection  for  any  human  being,  except  himself. 

"  Yesterday  I  called  on  Lady  Scott,  having  previously  looked 
into  her  novel,  which  I  found  agreeable.  She  is  a  sensible  wo- 
man, who  speaks  with  extreme  modesty,  and  even  apologetic 
humility,  about  her  work.  I  missed  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay. 
....  I  came  back  to  dine  alone  in  my  lodgings  at  three — ^not 
a  soul  to  speak  to— and  even  the  newspapers  exhausted  1  Rich- 
mond Hill — hem — a  fine  walk — a  noble  prospect — but  no  pic- 
ture. The  park,  too,  is  noble :  but  the  deer  all  shunned  me,  as 
if  I  had  come  to  eat  their  venison. 

"  Well — to  the  library  again  ;  and  there  I  found  a  most  plea- 
sant book,  Mrs.  CarmichaeVs  account  of  the  West  Indies — a 
clever  woman,  and  the  best  apologist,  by  far,  for  the  West  In- 
dia slave-proprietors  that  has  ever  put  pen  to  paper.     In  real 
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Srinciple*,  as  to  black-slavOTy,  I  believe  that  thonsh  sHe  nad  I 
iffer  toto  cor/o— though  ahe  abjurea  all  defence  either  of  slavery 
or  the  slave-trade ;  and  although  I  impeach  not  her  fads  in 
subet&nce,  yet  I  see  she  toachea  them  '  en  couleur  de  rose,'  so 
ae  to  mitigate  our  conceptions  of  the  negroes'  sufferiogs.  Bat, 
though  a  very  cunning,  she  is  not  quite  an  uncandid  mitigatress 
of  the  evils  of  sUvery  ;  and,  by  gaining  your  sympathy  to  her 
own  lot,  as  an  involuntary  possessor  of  slaves,  as  well  as  by  her 
gentleness  in  expostulation,  she  decides  you  to  bear  patiently 
both  sides  of  the  question.  I  cannot  say  that  she  has  changed 
my  opinion  one  wta  as  to  the  absolute  and  abetract  abomina' 
tion  of  slavery  ;  yet  stilt  I  thank  her  for  making  me  hopt  that 
poor  Blacky  has  not  been  all  along  quite  so  miserable  as  I  coH' 
ceived  him  to  be.  T.  C,"* 


'Tin's  HotiL,  EDiHBDBaH,  Jmu  VI. 

.  .  .  "  The  voyage  by  sea,  though  very  propitious,  gave 
me  a  small  degree  of  sea-sickness  that  was  worse  than  a  dose  of 
it.  Complete  sictnesa  cleara  off  the  bile — a  little  of  it  brings  it 
on,  and  leaves  it  troublesome.  All  Saturday  1  was  uncomforta- 
ble. On  Sunday  I  found  Dr.  Alison,  who  gave  me  a  little 
medicine,  that  relieved  my  indisposition  like  a  miracle.  In  the 
evening  I  accompanied  him  to  Woodville,  where  the  dear  old 
Priest,  Margaret,  Mrs.  W.  Alison,  and  Dora  received  rae  just  as 
you  could  have  wished.  My  dear  old  friend,  the  'Man  of 
Taste,'  is  still  in  very  &ir  health  for  a  man  of  eighty,  and  his 
fJKulties  are  as  fresh  as  ever ;  but  he  is  not  so  able,  even  as  last 
year,  to  stand  tbe  excitement  of  meetings  and  partings  with 
friends.  I  soon  perceived,  by  the  heat  of  bis  hand,  in  which  he 
held  mine,  that  my  uneipect«d  arrival  had  over-excited  him ; 
and,  by  die  advice  of  his  son,  we  retired,  after  being  in  hia 
room  some  ten  minutes.     .     .     ." 

"  The  evening  we  spent  in  the  drawing-room  with  a  pleasure 
to  me  never  to  be  forgotten.  M.  and  Dr.  Alison  add  they  should 
so  much  like  to  see  you,  but  added  that  they  had  a  sort  of  an- 
ticipation of  your  bemg  a  formidable  person  1  '  No,  no,'  I  s«d ; 
'do  more  than  I  am,  nor  so  much  ;  for  I  have  some  gall  and 
aatire,  and  she  baa  none.' — '  Oh  1  but  ytm  are  a  formidable  per- 
•on,  Mr.  C.     There  was  the  Dean  of  K ,  our  cousin,  who 

■  EjiopiDkotf  this  wotk  vu  sflarwards  raooondsrad  and  rstivctad. 
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met  you  at  dinner  to-day,  said  he  was  nerrons  at  the  prospeot 
of  meeting  you  I'  Well,  to  be  sure,  the  idea  of  any  one  being 
nervous  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  me,  seems  ludicrous  indeed. 
But  I  cured  the  Dean  of  his  apprehensions  before  he  left  us, 
and  found  him  quite  worthy  of  being  M.'s  cousin — a  sensible, 
refined  man,  but  a  desperate  Tory.  Why  is  it  that  I  cannot 
acquire  a  true  and  liberal  hatred  of  all  your  horrible  party  f  It 
turns  out  that  all  the  Alisons  and  Gregorys  are  rank  Oonserra- 
tives !  To  conclude,  I  persuaded  them  that  you  are  not  a  per- 
son to  be  afraid  ofl  like  Lady . 

'*  I  found  my  sisters,  I  am  glad  to  say,  infinitely  better  than 
I  expected.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  I  did  riffht  in  coming,  in- 
dependently of  the  pleasure  I  have  in  revisiting  the  Alisons, 
and  shall  have  in  seeing  the  Grays.  It  is  lucky  for  me  also  that 
Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  is  coming  out  to-morrow,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Alisons  ;  so  that  I  shall  see  her  and  her  daughter  Maria.   .   .    . 

"  T.  C." 

^^July  \Zth.  .  .  .  The  managers  of  the  Printers' Festi- 
val waited  upon  me  in  despair.  They  could  find  no  man  pub- 
licly known  to  take  the  chair.  Whigs  and  Tories  were  hanging 
fire,  and  shying  out  of  the  concern,  *  because  it  was  a  three-ancf 
sixpenny  soiree,^  This  put  up  my  democratic  blood.  I  haTe 
remained ;  and  the  good — the  very  little  good — that  I  ooold 
contribute  to  the  great  cause,  I  have  endeavored  to  oontribate* 
It  went  off  most  happily  and  harmoniously.  Nothing  th«t 
allows  scandal  itself  to  exaggerate  into  a  charge  of  over  grest 
ftjstivity." 

A  lady,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  thus  writes  to  her 
friend  in  London : — 

**I  send  Tou  a  few  hurried  lines  to  tell  you  bow  gratified,  how  ddighted 
we  were  last  night  with  Mr.  Campbell^  appearance  at  the  Centenarf 
meeting,  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  honor  with  his  presenoe.  His  appear- 
ance was  hailed  with  universal  applause,  and  his  speech  reoaifea  with 
cheers  throughout ;  but  when  his  htadth  was  given  by  *  Delta,'  ooa  oC  our 
Scutch  poets,  the  pride  and  deiiffht  of  the  people  rose  to  a  veir  highpitdL 
As  Mr.Moir  enumerated  the  dmerent  worics  of  the  gifted  coaiiman,  the 
applause  increased ;  and  when  he  dosed  by  naming  *  Ye  MarinerB  oC 
luigland/  it  became  raptumus.  It  was  afterwards  sung  amidst  eontinaBl 
cheers — encored  and,  at  the  oondnsion,  the  whole  pcMile  rose  with  cd» 
acaml,  and  joined  in  the  chorus ;  after  which  thev  cheered  lum  by  repeated 
ntunds  of  appUuse — ^waviqg  hats,  handkerchieu,  with  erery  poMble  ds- 
monstratioo  of  enthusiasm,  llie  Scotch  *  got  their  hearts  out»  io  haoor  of 
their  gifted  bard.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  anything  to  oordial,  to  naoen^  er 
sogeneraL    Hm  meeting  i^ypeared  to  be  modi  mora  in  hooor  of  Un^  On. 
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of  the  '  Art  of  Printinff.'    How  we  wiihed  you  had  been  there,  to  hear 
and  see  the  honor  in  which  he  is  held  in  hia  native  Und.  M.  A.** 

An  instance  of  the  Foetus  inattention  to  money  matters  oc- 
curred soon  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh.  "  Calling  upon  a 
friend  who,  for  manj  years,  had  attended  to  his  interest  in  the 
Argyllshire  estates,  d;c.,  he  mentioned  that,  on  examining  his 
purse  that  morning,  he  discovered  that  his  funds  were  nearly  all 
gone ;  that  he  would  hare  to  draw  money  before  he  left  Soot- 
land,  to  defray  his  elt>ense9  to  London,  although  he  fully  be- 
lieved that,  on  lesvitfg  nome,  h^  had  brought  with  him  ample 
means  for  that  purpose.  On  returning  to  bis  hotel,  however,  be 
mentioned  to  bk  servant  the  low  state  of  bis  pune,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  examme  the  pockets  of  bis  clotnes.  This  was  in- 
stantly assented  to ;  and  in  rummaging  the  pockets  of  bis  coat, 
a  sum  in  bank  notes  was  discotered,  loosely  rolled  up,  but  more 
than  sufficient  Us  defray  all  tbe  expenses  of  bis  subsequent  delay 
in  Scotland,  and  return  to  London.  He  then  called  and  men- 
tioned tbe  discovery  to  bis  friend ;  from  which  it  was  apparent 
that  be  kept  no  account  of  bis  expenditure,  and  only  became 
aware  of  bis  money  being  exhausted  by  finding  bis  purse  ttnex- 
pectediy  empty.*** 

This  habitual  carelesRiesB,  of  which  he  was  never  fully  et/fi- 
sc&ous,  was  the  source  of  frequent  anxiety,  if  not  Iomi,  and  wan 
particnlarly  remarked  by  bis  friends  in  Algien.  But  tb^  ba>/ii, 
though  oftien  patheticaUy  deplored^  was  ni^r ^  cf/nqii#rf#!d ;  t«ri 
no  man  was  erer  more  punctual  in  bis  pftytn^fM,  Ha  ///Wi 
forgot  what  be  spent,  or  gave  away,  but  n#;v#rr  irhat  h^  //wa/I. 

A  few  days  aner  his  return  from  Ser/tlan/j,  ^'^ampf^M  ftitMf^ 
tbe  melancholr  tidings  of  tbe  death  of  h'm  imUif  ItrnMln ;  mtH 
in  a  letter  to  Mn.  Ireland  be  says : — 

**Aup.  SliU  «  •  •  I  shall  w>t  easily  £^/f|^  tf^r  a^/nrr^lM4 
kindncaa  which  yoo,  my  dear  friewl,  itw^i  nhf^mn  U*  ittf  ^tt^^mhA 
sister.  As  to  the  survivor,  poor  wm\^  Mmj  Um  ^^»^f  *  ^ft'i^ 
reed  in  the  world— is  all,  exc«|ii  th^  ^/a^^Mjk/m  «M  fr#«  tfitS 
from  a  few  friends^  myself  mAtiAA.  U  Mffiitihii  ^^^  fh^f^^mi 
tbe  regard  which  I  have  had  (f^  ytm^  ivtm  r^r  mh^^H  f*>^*i  H, 
would  be  the  gratefnl  %m>m  I  mtUtndu  *A  pf^f  ittUiM^m  Ut 
Mary,  and  your  being  now  iwJUuUA  ih  %I*m  hMfkti  4*f^U  f4  tm 
few  friends.  Your  son,  Al^xaft^W,  hm  kh*  lm4  wm  hh4^  m 
petual  obligatioiM,  by  i\ui  aM^Atiz/fMi  mUMt  i$H  Uim  |/«^  1^*  }Mh 
my  living  and  deceas^l  sist^sn.     *     *  'i .  '>  ' 


•  IMm  fMUi Ur.CmmAp^  Uk4  Cm^itif^»m$,  Itm-  y,  W4 
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From  private  lodgings,  in  Alfred-street,  Bedford-fiquare,  he 
v/aa  now  removing  to  spacious  chambers  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
To  a  friend  he  writes  : — 

^^  Sept.  3d.  .  ,  I  have  been  kept  in  vexatious  unoertaintj 
about  the  time  when  I  should  be  able  to  enter  my  chambers. 
The  upholsterer  delayed,  day  after  day,  for  a  week.  At  last  I 
went  to  him  in  a  towering  passion,  and  told  him  that  if  he  did 
not,  before  sunset,  fulfil  the  commission  I  had  given  him,  I 
should  change  my  cabinet  minister — reject  his  measures,  and 
his  bill  from  the  chambers,  and  speak  to  his  successor.  This 
royal  threat  produced  its  effect ;  and  my  stupetue  was  put  an 
end  to  by  my  curtains  being  suspended  yesterday.  Still,  I  shall 
have  some  purchases  to  make — a  tin  tea-pot,  (in  order  to  save 
my  silver  one,)  a  coal-skuttle,  table-knives,  <fec,  Ac. 

*^  On  Sunday  I  went  to  Clapham,  where  Mrs.  St.  John  and 
her  two  eldest  daughters  reside.  The  Consul  himself  is  killing 
game  upon  the  Moors — ^good  speed  to  him.     .     . 

'*  An  affair  has  lately  occurred  at  Algiers  of  a  tragi-comio 
complexion.  A  monkey,  of  the  larger  kind,  from  Bugia, 
brought  to  Algiers,  and  became  the  terror  of  the  capitaL 
owner,  a  French  soldier,  allowed  him  too  much  hberty.  .  •  . 
Entering  the  house  of  the  principal  banker,  Lacrouti,  he  got 
up  among  the  lace  and  linen,  hung  out  to  dry ;  put  a  laoe  cap 
upon  his  head,  and  tore  in  pieces  all  the  other  lace  and  linen 
that  he  could  find.  He  then  entered  another  house,  where  a 
poor  Maltese  woman  was  very  ill — ^in  fiict,  near  her  death,  which 
he  accelerated.  He  sprang  upon  her  head,  and  amused  himself 
with  tearing  off  her  head-diress.  She  escaped  into  anothor 
room,  and  fastened  the  door ;  bnt  he  came  round  to  a  window, 
and,  although  unable  to  enter,  played  his  mopes  and  mows  in 
such  a  style,  that,  afler  successive  fits  of  hysterics,  the  woman 
died.  Her  brother,  a  servant  of  the  St  John's,  named  BmIo, 
apprehended  him,  and  took  him  before  the  police,  who  con- 
demned him  to  death  on  the  threefold  charge  of  housebreakmg, 
robbery  and  murder  !  Paolo  had  the  satis&ction  of  tying  round 
the  murderer's  neck  the  cravat  that  was  to  strangle  him.  The 
impious  monkey  was  publicly  executed  in  the  grand  square  of 
Algiers,  amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  Christian,  Mooiish 
and  Arabian  spectators !  T.  O.** 

******* 

'*  Sept  6th. — ^All  this  day  I  have  been  toilii^  like  a  galley- 
slave,  putting  up  my  books  on  their  shelves,  with  not  a  soul  to 
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■uist  me  but  an  Irinb  clur-womaQ,  who,  htkOg  ber,  undenUndj 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin ;  so  that  when  I  ordered  her  to  bring 
me  such  and  such  a  Tolume  of  Athtnceui  or  Fabrieiiu,  she 
could  only  gruot  like  one  of  her  natire  pigs.  But,  besides,  the 
books  themselves  are  incorrigibly  obatiDate  in  presenting  differ- 
ent heights,  BO  that  there  is  no  marshalling  them  in  level  ranks. 
How  truly  hath  Job  observed,  that '  man  is  bom  to  trouble  aa 
the  sparks  fly  upwards.' 

"  I  came  back  to  my  lodgings  with  an  aching  back  this  even' 
ing,  and  went  to  the  adjoining  Queen's  theatre,  where  I  laoghed 
away  my  afflictions  at  one  of  the  best  comic  pieces  I  have  »«m 
for  many  a  day.  The  subject  is  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia. 
Fred,  is  encamped  opposite  the  Austrian  army,  when  a  plat  is 
laid  by  some  of  its  officers  to  ensnare  and  make  him  prisoner. 
Meanwhile,  a  player,  at  the  castle  where  they  are  quartered,  baa 
been  in  the  batat  of  mimicking  Frederick  to  the  life.  The  oiB- 
cets  hear  of  this  mimic,  and  wish  to  see  him ;  when  whoshoold 
come  in  but  the  real  Frederick,  who  has  been  captured  by  snr- 
{»ise.  The  Anstriana  slap  him  oo  the  back,  and  praise  him 
with  loud  buTsis  of  laughter  for  bis  exqimite  imitation  of  oM 
Bough-and-toogb  \  Tbey  leave  Pigtail  th*  Great  in  no  small 
astonishment,  when  in  comes  the  rMl  Boek'tnrtle — the  minue 
himself!  It  is  one  of  the  very  bert  stags  dfcct  scenes  I  trtr 
■aw.*  Well,  commeiMl  me  to  nsofl  thMtiea  for  ajtofAj  \  !>»' 
mor  evap(»ates  in  an  over  Iwge  boos*.  T.  C" 

*  *  •  •  • 

"  Sept.  8lh.  .  .  The  expenat*  <4  fama^ia^  a  t«.M  '4 
chambers,  which  I  have  joA  ttttmd,  have  Anin^A  uij  ytnn 
»a  fimnidably,  that  I  have  beta  Ma^  V,  nvlitrtakA  a  ..lAvary 
job  in  order  to  replenith  iL  I  faav«  a  *a|otntAf/'.M  bm  -A  mv 
ming  any  nnderbudag,  milil  I  haw*  bvfy  Mt  •//  *'in  vf'/n  h  i 
so  yon  most  wait  a  month  or  two  bntoti  I  uti  yr*  ta«  mmm 
of  this  nndwlafcJBg. 

"  I  made  a  narrow  sac:^^  yatwl*/,  Ckw  '^mu^  >•'  "f/  •^M 
ulver :  I  had  left  it  in  the  \mA  'A  a  u-t.Am;rii>r  Iti^nM^. 
I  There  waa  a  aetvant  in  the  habit  lA  w«u*(f  '^m  tm  4Mriiif( 
■  his  spare  honra  from  iMo-..  .  .  .  11<*«  '/'■*.  •u-^l  f/  t*Jfc  'A  iim 
to  my  landlady  with  sudi  Imu/IiO/^  gnMMiU:  ihM  »*-:  «^* 
ceived  him  to  bav«  loy  fulLi^t  i^/u^Umx.  iMii^,  !•«  Iia^ 
mtffB  of  it  than,  m  it  tarna  out,  1m  d«*«f t*'!.     (  luvl  Unu  «•  uty 

Urn  aiMdc  Aat  la  rasdnd  tsi  MOnt  •  '  '••/« 


•  It  *m,fnbthtf.  m 
of  FnderiA  Iht  On^' 
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house,  as  footboj,  during  Mrs.  Campbell's  lifetime,  and  retained 
him  for  years  afterwards.  I  taught  him  to  write,  and  got  him 
a  place  in  *  ^  When  I  went  last  to  Scotland,  he  went  to  the 
landlady,  and,  after  a  world  of  canting  about  his  devoted  affec- 
tion to  his  master,  said  that  he  had  b^n  ordered  by  me  to  clean 
the  silver  plate.  She  imprudently  let  him  have  articles  to  the 
value  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds ;  and,  with  still  more  blameable 
imprudence,  never  mentioned  them  till  I  was  packing  up  to  de- 
part. I  bolted  instantly  to  the  fellow's  house,  who  made  some 
shuffling  excuse  about  their  being  locked  up,  and  his  wife  hav- 
ing the  key.  ^  Come,  sir,'  I  said, '  you  have  pawned  ihem ;  and 
there  is  a  policeman  at  the  door,  who  will  take  you  into  custo- 
dy, if  you  don't  surrender  the  articles.'  He  took  some  notes 
out  of  his  drawer,  and  went  with  me  to  the  sign  of  ihe  *  three 
halls,'  where  he  redeemed  and  brought  them  to  my  lodgings. 

I  am  dehberating  whether  I  should  not  report  him  to  the 

office  T.  C." 

*'  I^av.  2Sth.  .  .  You  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  I  have 
got  at  last  into  comfortable  chambers — airy,  even  elegant^  spa- 
dous  and  cheerful,  and  not  dear.  ....  I  look  out  on  gardens 
— not  the  Square  gardens,  for  I  have  a  back  quiet  situation. 
I  have  now  rallied  my  furniture,  and  must  rest  here,  whether 
pleased  with  the  place  or  not. 

^'  I  now,  also,  enjoy  the  illustrious  title  ot  Editor  of  the 
*  Scenic  Annual.'  ...  It  will  be  out  next  week.  It  is  got  up 
for  the  sake  of  republishing  some  fine  plates,  and  adding  some 
new  ones — the  literary  portion  of  which  consists  of  merely  no- 
tices affixed  to  each  landscape.  You  will  hear  me  much  abned ; 
but  as  I  get  £200  for  writing  a  sheet  or  two  of  jM^er,  it  will 
take  a  d^  of  abuse  to  mount  up  to  that  sum.  Thers  will  be 
four  copies  of  verses  of  my  writing  in  this  volume ;  one  <^  them 
on  Cora  Linn,  with  a  general  allusion,  but  not  a  personal  one, 
to  my  having  visited  the  scene,  in  company  with  my  very  good 
friends.*     (^i^e  Virtue,  of  Ivy  Lane,  is  the  publisher.*^ 

The  preceding  extracts  are  taken  from  letters  addressed  to 
W.  Gray,  Esq. 

*'  Nov,  2Stk. — My  illustrated  edition  waaf  no  sooner  out,  t&sin 

*  **  The  time  I MW  ihe(s  Oor%  last, 
Twna  with  oongenial  fHends ; 
And  oslmer  li^Mrs  of  pIsawiKe  past, 
My  nutmory  teldoih  sendt,**  oci 
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I  found  myvelf  in  k  mess  about  dispoung  of  the  drawings,  for 
which  I  pud,  in  all,  to  Turner,  £550 — t.  e.  twenty-five  guineas 
for  «ach,  and  £26  for  a  thousand  proof  prints.  I  had  been  told 
that  Turner's  drawings  were  like  bank-notes,  that  would  always 
fetch  the  price  paid  for  them ;  but  when  I  offered  them  at  £300, 
I  could  get  no  purchoaer.  One  very  rich  and  judicious  ama- 
teur, to  whom  I  offered  them,  eaid  to  me, — '  I  have  no  intention 
to  purchase  these  drawings,  because  they  are  worth'  so  little 
money,  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  sell  them  for  as  little 
as  they  ar«  really  worth.  The  truth  is,  that  fifteen  out  of  tbe 
twenty  are  but  indifferent  drawings.  But  sell  them  by  lottmy, 
and  either  Turner's  name  will  bring  you  in  two  hundred  guineM, 
or  Turner  himself  will  buy  them  up.'  I  went  to  Turner,  and 
the  amateur's  prediction  was  fulfilled,  for  Turner  bought  then 
up  for  two  hundred  guineas.  Meanwhile,  I  had  not  forgot  an 
oner  which  your  brother  Charles  had  made  to  purchase  them 
at  a  feir  price.  Now,  when  he  and  I  talked  of  a  fair  prioe, 
1  thought  they  would  be  worth  throe  hundred  guineas  at  least ; 
but  how  could  I  propose  to  extort  from  your  brother  three  hun- 
dred, or  even  two  hundred  guineas,  for  bite  of  painted  paste- 
board, which  my  adviser  told  me,  when  I  showed  him  Turner's 
money,  were  re-purchased  from  me  at  twice  their  intrinsic 
value.    ...  T.  C."» 

•  *  *  •  • 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  Campbell  was  invited  to 
deUver  a  course  of  bctures  at  the  Royu  Sussex  Institution, 
Brighton ;  bnt,  in  a  letter  to  Ur.  Hc»ace  Smith,  be  says  : — 

"  I  have  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  practice  of  lecturing. 
If  the  council  will  pardon  me  for  the  liberty  of  ofieriug  a  sug- 
gestion, it  wonld  be  to  seek  out  for  some  young,  able,  and  am- 
bitious man,  who,  having  it  in  view  to  establish  his  character 
by  a  couns  of  lectures,  wonld  do  his  uttermost  to  produce  a 
good  one.  There  is  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Webbe,  son 
of  the  musical  oompoeer,  who  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
accomplished  person  of  his  years  within  the  circle  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  also,  I  am  certain,  could  get  up  an  excellent 

"  I  regret  particularly,  my  dear  Wend,  that  we  meet  so  sel- 
dom; but  it  is  your  fault,  who  don't  come  to  London.  This  is 
very  shabby  of  you,  after  the  sublime  and  pathetic '  Ode '  which 
I  addrtfsed  to  yon  from  Algiers — a  composition  which  will 

•  Extraet  from  a  letter  te  Blr.  Orsy. 
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remain  in  the  English  language  until  it  is  forgotten  f  GKye 
my  regards  to  your  dear  lady  and  Miss  Smith,  and  to  aXk  tbe 
little  Smiths  who  have  survived  the  last  murderous  cross-fire 
of  puns  that  took  place  apun  the  last  battle-field  of  puns  be- 
tween us  in  your  dining-parlor.  You  may  remember,  that  theTr 
tender  mother  took  them  out  of  our  way,  whilst  the  cross-fire 
of  puns  was  at  the  hottest ;  but  if  any  of  them  were  killed,  the 
blame  must  fall  upon  you,  as  your  puns  were  tbe  more  horrible 
and  raking,  and  justified  the  line  of  Cowper,  that  ^  the  firat 
Smith  was  the  first  murderer's  son  !'  Believe  me,  neverthelew, 
my  dear  descendant  of  Cain,  to  be  yours  very  truly,  and  full 
of  intentions  to  see  you  as  soon  as  I  am  Abel,  T.  C." 

",/a».  6//i. — I  send  a  copy  of  my  *  Scenic  Annual*  for  the 
joint  acceptance  of  your  sisters.  Pray  tell  my  fair  cousins  not 
to  quarrel  about  the  joint  possession.     The  Queen  borrowed  the 

work  from  Lady  M ,  and  sent  it  back  with  a  menage  that 

she  had  been  highly  delighted  with  it ;  so  I  have  ordered  my 
poems  to  be  royally  bound,  as  well  as  my  *  Letters  from  the 
South,'  and  they  are  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty.  I  am 
anxious  that  you  should  all  see  the  Annual,  as  the  opening  poem 
was  occasioned  by  our  visit  to  Cora  Linn,  and  I  find  it  is  the 
best  liked  of  my  contributions.     ...  T."  C.*' 

His  next  literary  undertaking  was  an  edition  for  Mr.  Moxon, 
of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  works,  with  remarks  on  his  life  and 
writings : — 

"  Jan,  24th, — I  am  editing  Shakspeare.  By  the  way,  I  find 
that  it  is  now  vulgar  to  write  Shake&i^aie,  The  black-letter 
wits  have  voted  that  it  shall  be  Shak&peaie,  A  momentoiu 
question  this !  In  addition  to  the  stuff  which  I  have  to  write 
about  old  Shakey,  I  have  got  another  office,  for  which  I  get 
nothing  a  day,  and  find  myself — I  am  one  of  the  auditors  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Polish  Association.*  ....  I  have  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  a  committee  of  auditors,  and  make  them 
meet  of  an  evening  in  my  own  chambers.  Dry  work  this  for 
one  to  deal  in  figures  of  arithmetic,  who  has  seldom  dealt  hat 
in  figures  of  speech  ;  to  balance  accounts,  who  has  only  balanoed 
the  periods  of  sentences ;  and  to  deal  with  a  London  bank,  in- 
stead of  the  banks  of  Helicon !  T.  C.** 

Feb.  1st, — Writing  to  his  newly-married  nephew  and  niece, 


*  In  the  Rame  letter,  he  eays, — **  Twenty  thousand  pounds  have  _ 
through  the  bands  of  the  pymaster,  a  Polish  officer  f  and  reoonuiMndi 
that,  in  future,  ''  rt>|;ular  booked  ttatcments  should  be  kept" 
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Mr.  and  Mn.  Alexander  Campbell,  he  begs  their  acceptance,  «■ 
jotiag  housekeepers,  of  a  stock  of  tea,  sugar,  rice,  barley,  and 
curranta ;  and  conclndes  with  the  following  lecture  on  domestic 
economy  : — "  The  last  of  these  (currants)  make  a  nice  ingre- 
dient in  a  plain  bread  pudding,  which  fills  up  a  amall  dinner 
very  conveniently.  I  send  you  also  a  gallon  of  whiskey,  tliough 
it  is  not  an  essential  in  housekeeping.  You  were  so  kind  as  to 
ask  me  to  dine  with  you,  which  I  shall  do  soon,  and  not  ud- 
frequently.  But  I  must  make  emditkmt  for  my  doing  so  on 
the  strictest  convention ;  and  on  this  point  I  require  it,  as  a 
duty  and  a  kindness  from  you,  that  you  comply  with  my  terms, 
and  consider  them  as  biutUng: — 

"  In  the  Jirit  plaet,  as  I  am  the  very  plainest  of  eatera,  I  mMt 
paction  that,  when  I  dine  with  you,  I  shall  have  only  your  plain 
pot-luck  put  before  me — no  variety.  I  invariably  dine  on  a 
single  meat  dish.  Now,  here  I  am  quite  serious.  As  to  pud- 
dings and  pastry,  I  hate  them — so  never  set  down  anything  of 
the  sort  to  me.  If  you  like  a  little  pudding  yourselves,  pray 
have  It,  but  don't  press  me  to  it. 

"  Secondly,  I  shall  give  up  dining  with  you,  if  I  find  that 
you  invite  friends  to  meet  me — unleas  we  fix  upon  some  sped- 
fied  days  of  exception,  but  such  days  must  be  rare  and  very 
few.  .  .  .  My  dear  young  friends — consider  that  it  is  easier  to 
begin  a  friendly  dinnerinp  system  tban  to  end  it ;  and,  for  Ood's 
sake,  keep  in  view  the  dreadful  eventuality  of  living  beyond 
your  means.  Avoid,  I  conjure  you,  allowing  sodal  droppers-in 
to  cross  your  threshold.  This  may  seem  cold-hearted  counsel, 
but  you  will  find  it  ta/e  to  follow  it.  I  repeat  my  request,  that 
I  may  always  dine  with  yon  aloite,  eicept  when  we  agree  mu- 
tuallyto  the  contrary. 

"  Thirdly,  You  may  drink  as  much  wine  as  you  please,  by 
yoDtselvea,  but  you  must  not  set  wine  before  me ;  and  here, 
also,  I  am  quite  serious— that  is,  I  wish  to  see  no  wine  set  down 
before  me,  eicept  when  you  have  other  company.  Dr.  Beatlie 
perauaded  me  tbat  I  bad  contracted  a  liver  complwnt  in  Africa; 
and,  in  accordance  with  bis  advice,  I  abatMned  for  several  months 

I  &om  every  beverage  but  white  wine  negus.     But  my  own  w. 

'perience  is  better  than  my  doctor's  ;  and  I  now  find  that  a  gtaM 
of  rum  and  water  after  dinner  does  me  more  good  than  a  glass 
or  two  of  wine,  and  therefore  I  prefer  the  former. 
I  "  On  Sunday  ne»t,  at  five,  I  propose  to  dine  with  you.  I 
pray  that  yon  will  in  kindn»s  remember  my  terras.  Your  af- 
fectioiiate  unde,  f-  C." 
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The  next  letter  relates  a  tale  of  "  witchcraft :" — 

"  Yesterday,  being  the  6th  of  Feb.  of  our  era,  I  awoke  Bound 
in  body  and  mind,  shaved,  and  took  my  breakfisust  I  then  went 
into  my  study,  and  opened  a  strong-box  that  contained  my 
silver  plate  and  money.  Of  money  I  had  two  little  canvass  bags, 
one  of  which  I  took  out  (at  least  I  imagined  only  one)  to  be 
ready  to  pay  some  accounts.  The  other  bag  I  thought  I  could 
have  sworn  ha\ing  left  in  the  strong  box,  that  was  open  in  my 
bed-room.  Mrs.  Vanderpump,  my  landlady  or  housekeeper, 
(by  the  way,  her  name  always  reminds  me  of  the  song — *  in  the 
days  of  the  Rump,  Rear- Admiral  Van  Trump,'^  came  in,  while 
I  was  counting  the  contents  of  the  smaller  bag  m  my  study.  I 
sent  her  into  the  bed-room  for  something  that  I  wanted.  She 
was,  therefore,  the  only  person  who  could  have  seen  my  plate- 
chest  open ;  and  in  that  moment  she  might  have  seen  and  whipt 
up  the  other  bag,  containing  76^  sovereigns,  and  a  bill  for  90^, 
which  I  intended  to  have  taken  to  my  banker ;  but,  on  re-enter- 
ing my  bed-room,  no  such  bag  was  in  my  stroug-box  !  Death ! 
— furies ! — fire ! — butter  and  brimstone  ! — what  was  to  be  done  f 
I  searched  every  repository,  nook,  corner,  and  closet  in  my  cham- 
bers— and,  twirling  my  fingers  in  despair,  as  I  looked  at  my 
own  reflection  in  the  glass,  I  thought  myself  as  hazard  as 
Ugolino  in  the  tower  of  Famine  !  *  The  purse,'  said  ^  *  with 
my  76^  sovereigns  and  00/.  bill,  are  everlastingly  gone  V  I 
hastened  to  Mr.  Ward,  my  friend  and  lawyer  in  Lincoln Vlnn- 
Fields,  and  told  him  all  my  grief!  *  Why,'  said  he.  Met  us  go 
instantly  for  a  search-warrant  against  Mrs.  V.'  ^  Ah,  but,'  said 
I,  ^  what  good  will  that  do  ?  I  cannot  swear  to  the  identity  of 
a  bag  of  sovereigns,  if  they  should  even  be  found.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  so  often  convinced  (up  to  the  most  conacientioas 
swearing)  of  things  that  proved  to  be  mistakes,  that,  if  my  oath 
was  to  injure  a  living  being,  I  should  hardly  dare  to  swear  that 
my  head  is  my  own.'  *  Well,'  said  Mr.  Ward,  *  at  least  adver- 
tise the  bill,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  negotiated.'  I  did  so :  - 
but  it  was  still  a  question  what  to  do  as  to  the  lost  sovereigns. 
True,  a  search-warrant  might  find  the  canvass  bag,  &c ;  but, 
supposing  I  could  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  bag,  can  I  drag 
before  the  magistrate  my  laundress — my  Vanderpump  f — ^the 
good  woman  who  has  cooked  my  puddings  ?  Oh,  no :  I  will 
say  nothing  about  iL 

"  I  came  home  at  six  to  dine.    My  laundress  brought  up  my 
dinner.    I  cast  a  searching  look  at  her.    She  returned  me  to 
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indifferant  a  look,  that  I  swore  to  myaelf  she  most  b«  innocent. 
Well,  next  morning  I  found  the  canvass  bag  with  the  sovereigns 
and  the  biU  lying  on  my  cbur  in  the  sitting-room  ! — a  chair 
with  a  red-bottomed  cover,  in  fiiU  daylight,  under  my  window. 
How  came  it  back !  .  .  .  .  The  laundress-girl,  who  had  ar* 
ranged  my  room  before  I  rose,  said  she  had  not  seen  it.  Could 
it  have  been  brought  back  in  a  St  of  repentance )  No,  that  is 
impoBsible  ;  for  Mrs.  V.  knew  not  that  I  had  missed  it,  and  be- 
haved with  a  coolness  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  her 
guilt,  which  I  do  not  now  even  imagine.  Who  was  it,  then, 
that  played  me  this  trick  ?     Why,  it  was  the  devil — tired  of 

Geoige  G and  the  Canadians,  he  cornea  to  vent  bis  spleen 

upon  me  1    .    .    .  T.  C." 

"^eb,  18th. — Malooe  draws  questionable  inferences,  not  only 
from  his  disooveriea,  Imt  from  his  non-discoveries.  For  iostance, 
he  found  nothing  iu  the  records  of  Stratford  parish,  about 
Shakespeare's  grandfather  (and  in  that  parish,  by  his  own  show- 
ing, it  is  unlikely  that  the  poet's  grandsire  resided) ;  but  from 
thence  Mr.  M.  oonchidee  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  gentle- 
man— aa  inference  equally  logical  with  that  of  the  hackney 
coachman,  the  other  day,  who,  when  I  refused  him  an  exorbitant 
fare,  was  '  satisfied  that  I  could  be  no  pentienum .''...  On 
this  account  I  most  hasten  slowly  with  Shakespeare,  but  I  am 

fitting  on.  By  the  way,  I  have  given  up  writing  the  name 
hai,  being  so  habituated  to  the  ihake  in  pronouncing  it." 
"  JU.  19th. — I  fear  you  have  been  almost  killed  by  the  froct. 
For  me,  I  was  one  day  absolutely  dead  :  but  my  corpse,  .oon- 
sdenoe-hannted,  stalked  to  Red  Lion  Square,  and  was  brought 
to  life  again  by  giving  an  extra  donaldon  to  the  Mendicity 
society.    .    .    ."* 

"March  10th. — I  have  been  corresponding  with  the  Queen. 
I  took  a  crotchet  in  my  old  head  that  I  should  like  ber  to  read 
my  works,  so  I  got  your  Letters  from  the  South,  and  a  copy  of 
the  vignette  edition  of  my  poems,  bound  with  as  much  guding 
as  would  have  gilt  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach,  and,  with  a  note  of 
introduction  from  Sir  John  Miicdonald,  I  went  to  Sir  E.  Wheat- 
ley  to  b^  ho  would  Iny  tUcui  at  the  feet  of  Her  Majesty.  Sir 
Henry  received  me  very  politely, — but  told  me  it  was  a  fixed 

*  I  renumbtr  this  dmnutance — dirtrsMed  bncod  ezpreaiioa  at  wit- 
neun^  so  mndi  KdEgiiDK  b  ttw  itrests,  be  weoi  tuutilj  to  tb*  1/—^'"^^' 
Office,  and  gave  all  thi^M  eoold  muster  m  oA, — Be 
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rule  with  the  Queen  to  decline  all  presentation  copies  from  au- 
thors, wishing  to  lay  herself  under  no  obligations.  'Hum,' 
thinks  I  to  myself,  '  and  is  all  my  6/.  binding  gone  for  nothing  V 
I  said, — ^  Sir  Henry,  will  you  pardon  me  for  wondering  that  a 
Queen  of  England  should  fear  to  be  under  obli^tion  to  an  au- 
thor for  a  paltry  volume  or  two  ?  But  the  rule  is  only  a  deli- 
cate way  of  conveying — that  crowds  of  authors  might  annoy  her 
Majesty  by  officious  presentations,  in  the  hope  of  intruding  on 
her  Royal  notice.  But,  stranger  as  I  am,  1  am  known  to  you 
by  character ;  and  may  I  beg  of  you  to  convey  to  the  Queen, — 
if  it  can  be  done  with  tact  and  delicacy, — that  I  am  in  perfectly 
easy  circumstances ;  that  I  covet  no  single  advantage  that  is  in 
the  gift  of  her  sceptre ;  and  that  I  would  rather  bury  my  book 
in  the  ground,  than  that  the  offering  of  it  should  be  interpreted 
into  a  selfish  wish  to  intrude  myself  on  her  notice.  But  it  is 
not  selfishness  to  desire  that  a  token  of  my  loyalty  may  be  laid 
before  her  Majesty — it  is  the  only  token  I  can  offer.  I  am  a 
veteran  author,  and  I  hope  she  will  make  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.' 

"  *  Well,'  said  Sir  Henry,  '  I  will  take  charge  of  your  Tolumes^ 
and  speak  to  her  Majesty  on  the  subject' 

*^  I  went,  and  sent  Sir  Henry  the  books  with  a  note,  in  these 
words : — *  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  promise  to  take 
charge  of  my  works,  and  to  apply  to  her  Mfajesty  to  receire 
them.  I  have  been  for  nearly  forty  years  one  of  the  popular 
living  poets  of  England,  and  I  think  it  no  overweening  ambitiQii 
to  wish  to  be  read  by  my  Sovereign.' 

**  Saucy  enough  you  will  say ;  but  since  the  cholera  carried 
off  that  poor  man,  my  trumpeter,  I  have  been  obliged  to  trumpet 
for  myself.  .  .  .  That  evening  I  had  a  note  from  Sir  Henij, 
saying  that  the  Queen  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the 
volumes,  and  desired  that  I  should  write  my  name  in  them.  I 
repaired  to  St.  James's  next  morning :  Sir  Henry  began  stam- 
mering out  a  dictation  of  what  I  should  write  about  her  Majes- 
ty's feet — loyal  duty,  and  so  forth — when  I  wrote  on  each  blank 
leaf,  *  To  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  from  her  devoted  subjedi 
Thomas  Campbell.' — ^  Ah,  that  will  do,'  said  Sir  Heniy, 


"  And  now,  M.,  you  are  possibly  thinking  that  your  poet  la 
dreaming  of — wishing,  and  expecting — an  invitation  to  her  pal- 
ace from  the  Faery  Queen  I  Much  as  you  know  me,  you  pei^ 
haps  do  not  know  how  time  has  oooled  down  my  dmaelar. 
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Very  trne,  I  love  my  little  Sovereign ;  and  it  was  from  Dothiiw 
bnt  ao  impulse  of  loyalty  (qualified,  it  may  be,  with  tlie  selfisB 
wish  for  my  pages  to  be  read  by  her)  that  I  sent  my  boolca. 
But  to  have  a  dinner,  or  audience  with  her — upon  my  honor  I 
have  not  the  life  of  life  enough  in  me  to  desire  it.  It  would 
have  flattered  me  once — and  gratified  my  curiosity ;  but  it  would 
now  fever  me,  and  I  hope  she  will  not  send  for  me.  Indeed,  if 
Sir  Henry  tells  her  all  I  said,  she  will  take  me  at  my  word,  and 
prove  that  she  thanks  me  sincerely  for  having  no  earthly  wiah 
to  obtrude  on  her.  T,  C." 

"  Afatf  9/A. — Those  who  have  listened  the  most  patiently  and 
kindly  to  our  misfortunes  have  the  first  and  best  right  to  hear 
of  our  good  fortunes.  I  therefore  hasten  to  tell  you  that  raj 
interview  with  my  son*  yesterday  gave  me  more  satisfaction 
than  any  that  I  have  had  with  him,  perhaps,  since  his  malady 
commenced.  I  was  very  nervous  at  the  prospect  of  the  visit, 
and  I  had  a  second  night  of  bsd  rest ;  but,  by  ten  o'clock,  I  waa 
at  Woodford,  some  three  miles  from  Dr.  Allen's,  where  I  met 
my  dear  Thomas  waiting  for  me.  Ob,  how  ray  heart  yearned  I  . 
We  walked  thsough  the  forest.  .  He  looks  well ;  and,  but  for 
the  sort  of  leap-frog  play  of  thoughts  in  his  oonversadon — t.  (., 
an  abrupt  transition  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  a  some- 
thing besides  in  bis  look,  which,  though  not  alarming,  is  not 
easily  described,  one  could  scarcely  suspect  that  tber<>  was  any- 
thing the  matter  with  him. 

"  It  is  plain,  nevertheless,  that  his  mental  afftction  n  still  si 
dedded  as  ever ;  but,  God  be  thanked !  be  is  by  no  means 
gloomily  affected.  When  I  told  him,  if  I  could  hear  of  a  better 
place  for  him,  I  would  give  my  last  shillintr  to  have  him  placed 
m  it,  he  said  that  be  shoald  like  to  see  Scotland ;  he  liked  so 
much  the  Grays  and  the  Alisons  ;  and  he  thoujjht  Edinburgh 
so  beautiful.  Well,  I  said  it  might  be  contrived  to  give  you  a 
trip  to  Scotland ;  but  could  you  be  anywhere,  on  the  whole, 
better  placed  than  here  ?  No,  be  admitted,  that  he  could  not, 
all  things  considered.  .  .  .  '  I  am  attached  to  this  place. 
I  have  many  friends,  even  among  the  worse  patients,  and  tha 
servants  of  the  house  are  most  attentive  to  me.  It  would  b» 
difBcult  to  find  a  better  pkce.     .     .     .     .' 

*  A>  this  letter  is  anotber  proof  ut  what  has  been  malictouiily  ilwputsd 
HDca  his  iWfh — DBinelj,  tha  Pastes  deap^aoUd  sjltetiaa  for  his  siin,  I  bal 
that  to  withbold  it  ftnm  th*  paUk  wonld  b*  sn  set  of  mjnstica  to  botlL— Kd. 
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^'  Thomas  thought  it  was  the  most  absurd  thing  in  the  w<^d 
that  Dr.  S should  be  in  such  a  pUoe.  He  is  a  noble-look- 
ing man,  with  refined  manners  and  conversation ;  but  I  had  not 
talked  to  him  long,  when  I  ceased  to  be  of  my  son's  opinion, 
about  the  sanity  of  his  mind.  When  we  were  left  alone,  he  en- 
tered pretty  shrewdly  into  Thomas's  case,  and  remari^ed  tbat  bis 
main  mental  misfortime  was  the  want  of  power  to  apply  his 
Acuities  continuously  to  one  object ;  but  very  soon  he  lauEushed 
out  into  extravagant  praises  of  my  son's  natural  genius,  and  then 
into  a  history  of  himself,  attributing  his  slight  derangement  to 
the  refusal  of  a  lady  to  marry  him.  Query,  might  not  the  de- 
rangement have  been  rather  the  cause  than  the  consequence  of 
the  refusal  f  My  son  has  pen,  ink,  and  paper  at  his  command ; 
and  I  enjoined  him  to  write  to  me  the  moment  he  had  any 
cause  of  complaint. 

*'  You  have  heard  of  the  rustic  poet  Clare.  He  is  at  Dr.  Al- 
len's, and  has  written  a  poem,  in  which  he  mentions  my  son's 
conversation  as  one  of  the  solaces  of  his  life.  T.  C.** 

*  ^  «  «  • 

"  May  24<A. — I  always  thought  well  of  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
-,  but  I  never  felt  so  much  satisfaction  as  in  your  last  let- 


ter— so  full  of  feeling  and  information,  so  taking  me  baek  to 
Woodville,  and  so  identifying  my  very  existence  with  the  friends 
who  are  dearest  to  me,  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for 
it.  ...  I  am  glad  to  find  tiiat  its  serious  contents  give,  on 
the  whole,  a  favorable  account  of  my  most  beloved  friend,  yonr 
father-in-law.     .     .     .* 

**  You  kindly  desire  me  to  speak  about  myself.  I  fear  you 
will  think  me  romancing,  but  it  is  strict  truth  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  a  changed  man.  Until  about  two  months  ago,  an 
influenza,  contracted,  I  believe,  by  my  travels  among  the  Arabs — 
when  I  endured  a  mid-day  sun  that  would  have  poached  egQgs 
on  the  crown  of  my  hat,  and  when  I  slept  on  the  ground  in  my 
cloak — undoubtedly  affected  my  liver.  I  was  so  ill,  that,  i^ 
times,  nothing  could  comfort  me  in  body  or  mind.  I  used  to 
say  to  myself,  Why  am  I  not  happy  ?  Have  I  not  my  Alisona 
and  my  Gregorys  ?  my  Margaret  and  my  Dora  ?  and  my  Qt%y% 
of  Glasgow  ?  But  nothing  made  me  happy.  At  length  I  took 
medicine,  and  made  out  a  grand  secret  that  I  was  always  better 
avoiding  being  out  after  sunset     I  followed  out  this  plan,  and 


*  The  pBMage  here  omitted  is  an  aeooonl;  similar  totlMt  alnady  gtfi% 
of  his  presenting  his  poems  to  the  Qoeen.  . 
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cored  mjBelf.  I  reoovered  mj  health  and  spirits  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  wherever  I  used  formerly  to  detect  myself  sighing  and 
drooping,  I  now  find  myself  too  often  singing  and  dancing.  I 
say  too  often,  for  my  laundress  looks  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  man 
h^ide  himself;  and  as  I  am  but  an  indifferent  performer,  both 
in  song  and  dance,  I  am  obliged  to  confine  my  cantatory  and 
saltatory  bursts  ^  to  private  performances.'  Altogether,  so  much 
do  I  now  enjoy  existence — ^instead  of  merely  enduring  it,  as  I 
did  formerly — that  if  my  guardian  angel  had  led  me  up  to  a 
looking-glass,  and  said,  *  Behold  yourself  transformed  into  a 
youth  of  twenty-two !'  I  could  not  have  been  much  more  aston- 
ished. In  my  bad  health  and  despondency,  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  trouble  nobody  with  any  account  of  my  unhappi- 
ness,  but  to  get  to  the  end  of  my  life  as  uncomplainingly  as 
possible.     .     •     . 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs. ,  for  your  account  of  the 

flourishing  of  the  Poet's  tree.*  I  sometimes  envy  my  own  teee 
for  being  so  near  to  those  who  planted  it.     .     . 

'^  I  am  about  finishing  a  preface  to  a  new  and  popular  edition 
of  *  Shakespeare's  Plays,'  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  shortly  send  to 
Woodville.  Immediately  after  that  engagement  I  enter  on  ed- 
iting an  edition  of  the  ^  Life  of  Petrarch,'  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 
It  is  inexplicable  to  myself  why  I  should  have  entered  on  this 
engagement ;  for  it  is  neither  very  pleasant,  nor  very  profita- 
ble. ...  In  September  or  October,  after  finishing  this  iob, 
I  purpose  to  set  out  for  Italy.  T.  C." 

«  •  «  «  « 

"•/ttiw  IQth I  met  Sydney  Smith  the  other  day. 

*  Campbell,'  he  said, '  we  met  last,  two  years  ago,  in  Fleet-street ; 
and,  as  you  may  remember,  we  got  into  a  violent  argument, 
but  were  separated  by  a  wagon,  and  have  never  met  since. 
Let  us  have  out  that  argument  now.  Do  you  recollect  the 
subject?'  'No,'  I  said,  *I  have  clean  forgotten  the  subject; 
but  I  remember  that  I  was  in  the  ripht,  and  that  you  were 
violent,  and  in  the  wrong  I'  I  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words 
when  a  violent  shower  came  on.  I  took  refuge  in  a  shop,  and 
he  in  a  cab.  He  parted  with  a  proud  threat  that  he  would  re- 
new the  ailment  the  next  time  we  met  *  Very  well,'  I  said ; 
'  but  you  shan't  get  off  again,  either  in  a  wagon  or  a  cab.' 

^  I  am  now  reading  much,  in  order  to  write  about  Petrarch. 
I  had  always,  till  of  late,  something  hke  an  aversion  to  Petrarch, 

*  Phmted  mi  Woodville  by  Oie  IViet,  daring  his  Vint  in  Angoirtt  18«t 

10* 


^ 
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on  account  of  the  monotony  of  his  amatory  sonnets,  and  the 
apparent  wildness  and  half  insanity  of  his  passion  for  Laura. 
I  used  to  say  to  myself  (indulging,  I  confess,  a  rather  vulgar 
spirit  of  criticism,)  hang  these  cater-wauUng  sonnets !  they  af- 
flict my  compassion.  I  pity  the  poor  poet  who  could  be  in 
love  for  twenty  years  with  a  woman  who  was  every  other  year 
bearing  pledges  of  her  conjugal  union.  Besides,  I  used  to  think 
that  Laura  never  could  have  loved  him.  But,  on  closer  peru- 
sal of  his  '  Life  and  Sonnets,'  I  think  that  Laura  did  love  him ; 
and  that  the  record  of  their  affection  ought  to  be  preserved. 
*  What !'  you  will  say,  *  an  illegitimate  affection  V  Yes  ;  be 
not  startled.  I  think  their  afl'ection,  which  I  now  believe  to 
have  been  mutual,  was  redeemed  from  its  illegitimacy  by  its 
purity,  its  intensity,  and  its  constancy.  Such  an  opinion,  I 
know,  is  of  delicate  mention  ;  but  be  not  afraid  that  I  shall  be 
rash  in  defending  it.  I  am  touched  by  the  genuine  air  of  grief 
which  he  showed  in  the  *  Sonnets,'  written  after  her  death — a 
grief  that  contrasts  most  terribly  with  the  indifference  of  Laura's 
husband,  who  used  to  scold  her,  till  she  shed  abundance  of  tears, 
and  married  another  wife  seven  months  after  her  death. 

^'  But  then  comes  the  grave  question.  What  would  become  of 
society,  if  you  were  to  let  loose  every  couple  of  sentimental 
fools,  who  might  imagine  themselves  a  Petrarch  and  a  Laura, 
from  the  bonds  of  duty,  and  thus  acquit  their  frivolous  passion  f 
I  answer,  that  Petrarch's  passion  was  not  ^volous  nor  transient. 
It  had  the  spirit  of  conjugal  devotion,  without  its  ceremonies. 
Is  it  not  a  great  thing  for  a  poet  to  infect  the  breast  of  his 
readers  with  a  sympathy  for  devotion,  attached  without  change, 
to  one  object?  Is  not  this  the  religious  *  marriage  of  true 
minds  V  It  seems  to  me  that  Petrarch  is  an  evangelist  of  feith- 
ful  marriage.  He  may  seem  an  exception  to  the  moral  rule ; 
but  he  is  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  ...  T.  C.** 

«  «  «  «  « 

''^Ju'M  26/A.  .  .  .  The  Levte*  had  almost  been  ihe  death 
of  me  !  .  .  .  We  got  into  the  ante-room  about  one  o'clock, 
and  there  we  remained  two  hours  and  a  half,  among  at  least  a 
thousand  persons.  It  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  fkint ;  for 
there  was  not  space  to  fall  down.  I  thought  I  should  have  ex- 
pired— but  at  last  the  presence-room  opened,  and  I  went  throuzb 
the  ceremony.     On  getting  home,  I  was  in  a  high  fever.     Dr. 

*  On  this  oocasioD— the  firrt  alter  her  MijeBty's  accessioii— Gunpibill 
WM  preBented  by  hit  "feudal  Chier  the  late  Doke  of  AigylL 
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Holland  prescribed  for  me,  and  it  is  not  till  this  morning  that  I 
feel  myself  anything  like  restored.  Last  night,  however,  I  had 
a  calm,  sweet  sleep.  ...  I  have  a  ticket  for  a  seat  in  the  Poets' 
Comer,  in  the  Abbey,  for  Thursday,  which  the  Earl-Marshal 
sent  me  in  a  very  civil  note.  But  I  am  doubtful  if  I  shall  be 
strong  enough  to  venture.    .    .    . 

"  Poor  Petrarch  and  Laura  are  at  a  stand,  but  I  shall  rally 
and  be  at  them  soon.  Meanwhile,  I  have  good  booksellers' 
news  from  Scotland.  Of  the  5000  of  my  small  copy  edition 
there,  2600  have  been  sold  in  eleven  months.  Mr.  Moxon  has 
sold  2600  of  my  illustrated  edition,  and  1000  of  the  octavo 
edition ;  so  that,  within  the  year,  6000  copies  of  my  poems 
have  gone  off.  T.  C.*' 

*  *  4t  m  m 

Being  summoned  to  Scotland,  on  matters  of  family  concern, 
he  took  his  berth  in  one  of  the  Leith  steamers.  The  weather 
was  unexpectedly  boisterous  ;  and  the  Poet,  as  usual,  incurred 
the  penalty  of  severe  sickness — so  severe,  that  he  did  not  re- 
cover his  strength  for  several  months  afterwards.  Writing  from 
Edinburgh  to  a  friend,  he  says : — 

"e/ttty  2Stk. — I  am  here,  at  last,  with  Mrs.  Alison  beside  me, 
and  recovering  from  my  severe  sickness.  .  .  I  think  I  should 
have  died  had  not  Mrs.  Alison  come  in.  I  never  was  so  ill.  I 
had  something  like  a  forecast  of  death.  .  .  .  Tell  Fanny  that 
one  of  the  regrets  I  had  to  leave  life  was,  that  I  had  never  con- 
trived to  put  into  poetry  that  ineffably  sublime  thought  of  hers, 
about  your  sister  Caroline  : — That  she  saw  her  spirit  mounting 
to  heaven,  and  leaving  her  body  behind  her,  like  its  shadow. 
Was  there  ever  a  nobler  thought !" 

"  2S th. — I  have  not  yet  seen  my  sister She  is  not 

strong  enough  to  see  me  to-day.  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  is  re- 
leased !  It  is  foolish  in  me  to  weep — but  I  cannot  help  it.  .  . 
Her  friendships  were  numerous ;  her  acquaintance  was  exten- 
sive— her  heart  was  largely  benevolent.  She  did  much  good  in 
her  time — probably  as  much  as  can  be  related  of  any  one  who 
lived  the  same  number  of  years.  The  wife  of  Dugald  Stewart 
— a  philosopher  in  the  highest  rank  of  literary  reputation — she 
was  looked  up  to  with  a  respect  inferior  to  none  that  was  paid 
to  intellect,  rank,  or  power.  In  spite  of  political  differences, 
she  sustained  her  influence  in  the  northern  metropolis,  when  it 
was  really  a  metropolis  of  intellectual  power.  Then  flourished 
in   friendship  with  Mrs.  Stewart,  Walter  Scott,  Henry  Mao- 
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kenzie,  and  the  Gregories,  who  have  had  a  hereditary  repnUi- 
tioD  for  intellect  With  the  hitter,  and  with  the  aey,  Mr. 
Alison,  Mrs.  Stewart  was  knit  in  the  closest  friendship.  To  the 
last  she  was  remarkable  for  a  winning  gentleness  of  manner — a 
meekness  more  expressive  than  austerity — by  which,  during  her 
whole  life,  she  had  exercised  greater  influence  on  those  around 
her,  than  others  could  do  by  an  assumption  of  dignity.  In  her 
youth,  Mrs.  Stewart  was  stately  and  nandsome ;  jn  her  later 
life  a  certain  benignant  expression  in  her  eyes  continued  to  re- 
tain her  peculiar  image  in  the  memory  of  her  friends.  Her 
last  hours — nay,  her  last  days  and  months— were  serene  and 
tranquil.  T.  C." 

For  the  following  reminiscences,  which  present  a  dear  re- 
flection of  the  Poet*s  mind,  I  am  indebted  to  members  of  the 
family  circle  in  which  he  generally  resided,  during  his  visitB  to 
Edinburgh  : — 

**  Augrtst — Mr.  Campbell  spoke  warmly  of  the  talents  of  Joseph  G«r> 
aid — one  of  the  patriots — whose  trial*  he  had  witnessed  when  a  .boy. 
Oerald,  he  said,  was  a  man  of  great  natural  abilitr,  and  one  of  Dr.  Psits 
most  promising  scholarp We  then  asked  him  what  ftn^  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  '  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  and  if  he  had  tboqgfcit  kog 
about  it  ?  He  said  it  had  been  in  his  mind  for  a  year,  and  that  it  was  fint 
suggested  by  Rogers's  *  Pleasures  of  Memory/  He  spoke  with  great  ad- 
miration of  Rogers — both  as  a  man  and  a  poet: — ^'He  is  a  man  of  yvj 
fine  genius,  and  <  The  Pleasures  of  Memory '  is  a  beantifhl  poem :  it  ia  a 
much  more  perfect  poem  than  mine.* 

"  He  described  vividly  the  nervous  anxiety  he  felt  as  to  the  reoeptioD  of 
*  The  Pleasures  of  Hope ;'  but  this  was  mixed  with  a  sort  of  proaa  feelipg 
that  it  deserved  to  make  its  way.  .  .  .  There  was  nothiiw  for  it  but  to  wait ; 
so  he  tried  to  be  patient  and  waited  almost  breathlessfy  for  some  sign  of 
interest  or  approbation.  One  day  his  friend  Leyden  came  to  him  in  gnat 
joy : — *  Your  poem  is  safe — all  is  secure  now.  I  have  just  ccme  frcRn 
Creech's  shop,  where  I  overheard  Dr.  Gregory  f  Bay  to  another,  •  I  have 
been  reading  a  new  poem  by  a  young  and  unknown  author — *  Hie  Flesr 
sures  of  Hope.'  Nothing  has  appeared  like  it  for  a  veir  long  time:  it  k 
all  beautiiui,  and  there  are  some  passages  that  are  absolately  sofaUme  P* 
Bfr.  Campbell  said,  'No  man  can  ever  know  how  my  heart  beat  with  Joy 
then !' 

"  He  spoke  frequently,  if  led  to  it,  of  his  feelings  while  writing  his  poems. 
When  he  wrote  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  &me,  he  said,  was  evortliiqg 
in  the  world  to  him :  if  any  one  had  ibretold  to  him  then,  how  indismnt 
he  would  be  nov*,  to  fame  and  paUie  opinioD,  he  would  have  soonted  the 
idea ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  fincw  it  so  now.  He  said,  he  hoped  he  realW 
did  feel,  with  regard  to  his  postfaomous  fiune,  that  he  left  it,  as  well  as  aU 

«  See  the  Poef  s  Mcount  of  this  trial,  VoL  L,  pi  91. 

t  See  this  enrumstiince  mlhided  to  m  the  AntAiogmpky,  VbL  I,  pi  Sia 
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elK  Bboat  himselll  to  the  mercy  of  Qod : — '  I  balieTe,  when  I  am  goM^ 
JQltke  will  be  done  to  me  in  tMa  waj — that  I  was  a  pure  writtr.  It  b 
■D  iDesprettible  comlbrt,  at  mj  time  of  life,  to  be  able  to  hxik  imik  and 
feel  that  I  have  not  wiittoi  ooe  line  aniust  religioa  or  Tiitne.' 

"  Anotber  time,  ipeakiiw  of  the  inwrnficanee  which,  in  one  unae,  poa- 
thnmoOB  feme  muat  have,  he  aud — '  When  I  think  of  the  eziBtenae  which 
ahall  cmunence  when  the  atone  i»  laid  afaore  >Dj  head — wbeu  I  think  of 
the  momentoiu  reaiities  of  that  time,  and  of  the  awfnlneas  of  the  aeooont 
I  aball  have  Ut  give  of  mTself — how  con  literary  feme  ^ipear  to  me  bat 
a> — Dothiug  1  who  will  think  of  it  then )  U,  at  death,  we  enter  m  a 
new  Bt&te  for  etemitv,  of  what  interest,  beyond  thia  present  life,  ican  a 
mao'i  litemy  feme  be  to  him  I    Of  none — when  he  thrnks  moat  aolemnlj 

"  He  baid  «U  this  with  simple,  eameet  feeling — loi^ii^  thouf^tfid  and 
eTeo  mlemn :  none  of  it  was  laid,  aa  it  were,  with  intention:  rather,  it 
seemed  to  fell  ttaa  him,  aa  if  he  were  thinking  alond,  in  hia  moat  aeiioiH 
and  uDreserred  momeoU.  But,  one  daj,  he  reverted  to  what  be  had  Mud 
of  hia  indii^ence  to  poethomoaa  fame,  whidi,  be  laid,  would  probaUT  not 
be  beliBTed ;  but  that  he  had  said  it,  and  said  it  again,  in  all  ue  troth  aod 
aincerit;  of  hia  heart    He  added — '  I  wish  jou  would  put  it  down.' 

"  Wlien  we  aabed  it,  he  read  eorae  of  hia  poemi  to  ua,  and  apoke  of  the 
agitatira  and  excitement  he  had  been  in,  when  writing  '  Lochiel'a  Wam- 
ing.'  One  could  eaaity  beliere  it,  fur  he  grew  deadlj  pale  on  reading  it. 
wheQ  we  led  him  to  speak  of  hia  poema,  he  made  no  affectation  of  tiying 
to  abiin  the  aubject,  though  he  nerer  brouriit  it  f«w»rd ;  he  apoke  aimjdf 
and  modeatJj  of  them.  Be  said,  he  used  to  auhmit  many  of  them  to  tM 
critidama  of  a  friend,*  io  whose  judgment  and  taste  he  had  great  ccoft- 
dence ;  but  that  he  had  ooce  been  so  bold  aa  to  laj  to  her,  that  if  he  bad 
ahown  ber  '  Ye  Mariners  of  England,'  he  douM^  if  she  could  have  im- 
proved it.    He  seemed  surprised,  as  well  as  amused,  at  hia  aetf-confideDM. 

'  He  was  much  gratified  by  a  critique  on  his  wnks,  which  appeared  in 
the  '  Spectator ;'  be  aaid  it  was  the  higlieat  praise  his  worka  had  ever  re- 
ceived; and  that  it  waa  the  m<ae  valoabla  becanae  the  whole  artiel«  waa 
discriminatmg  and  oiticaL  He  added,  eameatly, — 'I  wish  I  could  inij 
feel  that  I  deserved  coe  half  of  it,  tor  it  is  great  praise  indeed.'  But  M 
did  not  dwell  on  it ;  he  turned  away  the  corrveraatiaD,  onlj  aaTiiV — '  WeD, 
"--—orld  haa  been  very  todulgent  to  me  all  along.'    llieadmiranaaaf  tha 

r  in  the  •"---'-'-'  '-  "--  ■  "_,_j;^ — =. ._._  ^__i..i 

^eased  him  m 
.espcAewiU:        ^  „         „ 

"  We  always  hked  to  hear  him  speak  of  other  poefe  ai 
i3iuse  he  did  so  with  natural  candor — never  afFecUi^  any  uuu^  •uuui.  umu 
which  lia  did  not  faeL  He  apoke  much  of  LocUwf  a  '  Life  of  Scott,' — 
especiallj  of  the  way  in  wliich  Mr.  Lockhart  had  dooe  hia  du^  aa  a  bio- 
grapher -—*  Omitting  rtothing-^IoaHi^  over  nothii^~~-he  liaa  done  his  dn^ 
nofa^and  fiMrloalr,  and  deserves  praiae  tor  it.  T  do  not  aay  that  evaij- 
thii«  in  that  Life  elevatea  your  opinion  c^  Sh'  Walt^  ScoH ;  but  the  objaat 
waa-Miot  to  make  bim  ademigo(£oTafeQttlea«man,bnt  to  tell  tlielrath; 
and  thia  Loddttrt  has  dotte.' 

"Speaking of  Soattuf  and  WMdaworth,  he  ranked  Wordawwlh  'la 

*  Um  F.  Vynell  Haycrw,  of  SydeabBm. 


be  spcAe  wiUi  delist  of  Mr,  K emlde'i  having  thought  h^iW  of  thwn. 

ft  hked  to  hear  him  speak  of  other  poets  ana  of^anthon ;  he- 
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tnooh  above  Southey,  as  a  true  poet,  as  he  oonsidered  some  other  poefts  to 
be  above  Wordsworth.'  His  admiratioD  of  Bunis's  poetry  and  gemua  wm 
enthusiastic;  he  called  him  the  Scottish Shakspeare;  *for,  thoii^  the  balk 
of  the  gem  was  not  as  great,  the  diamond  was  as  pure.'  *  Tarn  o*  Shanter' 
he  thought '  perfect — a  masterpiece ;'  and  dwelt  on  the  effect  whicfa  Bunis*t 
poems  had  in  '  endearing  to  the  peopJe  of  Scotland  the  places  muDortalised 
in  them,  and  in  elevating  the  ideas  of  the  peasantiy  toroogfaoiit  the  knd.' 
He  alluded  with  genuine  simplicity  to  his  own  feelings,  oo  receiving  nraiM 
and  honor  as  a  poet : — '  You  did  not  do  all  this  to  Bums ;  you  ocffiected 
him — a  real  gemus — a  wonder  I — and  you  bestow  all  this  on  me,  nAo  am 
nothing,  compared  to  him.* 

"  He  said,  ho  *  believed  many  things  that  ought  to  have  been  oema  m 
poetry  had  been  lost,  or— one  might  perhaps  say — never  created ;  becauae 
poets  in  general  were  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  many  beautiful  opportu- 
nities around  them  ;*  that '  those  who  were  fitted  to  describe  sudi  scenes^ 
had  generally,  early  in  their  career,  determined  on  some  one  poem,  whicfa 
was  to  be  the  grecU  effort ;  and  their  minds  were  so  absorbed  b^  this  omM 
idea,  that,  in  the  course  of  every-day  life,  numbers  of  beautiful  imagea 
images,  too,  which  might  have  been  made  subservient  to  the  perfeetioo  of 
the  great  design,  passed  by  them  unheeded,  and  were  lost  for  ever.' 

»  «  »  »  » 

"■  Mr.  Campbell  spoke  one  day  of  the  miseij  it  was  to  have  difftarences 
with  our  friends ;  and  said  that  if  he  had  to  hve  life  over  u^ain,  that  wma 
one  of  the  things  he  would  be  most  anxious  to  avoid.  He  said : '  In  almost 
every  instance,  where  I  have  had  a  difference  with  a  friend,  I  think  I  can 
say,  that  the  &ult  was  certainly  on  my  side.  But  m^  temper  is  better  now 
than  it  was.'  He  said  his  temper  biad  been  very  irascible  when  youiy ; 
and  expressed  great  thankfulness  that,  in  spite  of  it,  he  had  been  kept  from 
personal  quarrels ;  and,  above  all,  from  duels,  though  he  confessed  ne  Ind 
Deen  several  times  nearly  sending  challenges. 

»  «  »  »  • 

"  Speaking  of  Moore,  he  said,  *  Yes,  Moore  is  a  man  of  veiy  ^aid  geniua 
-^of  great  brilliancy,  and  ereat  wit'  The  conversation  then  tuiniqg  oo  hia 
early  Edinburgh  friends,  he  said, '  Mr.  Alison's  gentle  kindneaa  overawed 
me  more  than  all  the  authority  or  severity  I  ever  met  with.  To  many  I 
have  been  irritable,  petulant,  and  overbearing,  but  to  him  never.  Xfo 
thought  or  word  ever  escaped  me  but  those  of  reverential  love  and  defer- 
ence to  him.  If  there  is  anything  good  in  me,  I  owe  it  to  him.  Hia  worda 
and  advice  have  never  passed  fi^  my  mind  I  sat  *  at  the  feet  of  Gama- 
liel,' and  endeavored  to  learn  wisdom. 


*"  Speaking  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  leniency  of  criticism,  he  aaid,  <  I 
heard  Sir  Walter  Scott  utter  a  harsh  word  of  critidam  oo  any  poetij  but 
hia  own.  This  might  be  coostmed  into  an  anxiety,  in  hia  elevated  mitmr 
tion,  not  to  say  anything  which  might  injure  the  fiime  of  any  writer,  how- 
ever humble ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  proceeded  from  the  goodneaa  and 
kindness  of  his  own  heart,  which  led  him  to  see  merit  which  othona  paaaed 
over.' 

**  Speaking  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  waa  unalterably  attached,  and  who 
waa  now  a  confirmed  invalid,  he  aaid:  *  It  may  aeem  atrange,  bat  I  love  to 
thmk  she  is  growing  old :  I  krre  to  aee  bar  hair  becoming  white,  and  bet 


—Tr=r^ 
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"  He  told  us  *  dream  of  hia  own,  which  made  k  gnat  impreHia]  m  hii 
mind.  Man?  yean  ago,  •  uater*  of  Mn.  CanqriwU  wm  very  ill  of  coo- 
■umption,  and  there  wu  Tenr  little  hope  of  h«  trmnrj ,  vhidi  acoounted 
for  t be  dream.  He  aaid — '  I  thought  I  waa  in  •  dty  of  the  dead  ;  apd  mv 
guide  wu  a  dead  girl,  from  whom  I  could  not  pari  She  led  me  tlirougn 
the  deserted  itreele  and  the  silent  balls — where  the  sound  of  my  fratatep 
alooe  awakened  a  hollow  sound — till  I  was  compelled  to  accompany  Mr 
to  a  window,  that  looked  out  into  a  large  long  street  There  I  heard  the 
distant  sound  of  a  dram,  and  presently  saw  a  figure  clothed  in  its  abroud^ 
which  approached  gradually  to  the  wmdow  where  I  atood  It  then  threw 
aside  the  shrond  and  discovered  the  features  of  my  sister-in-law ! — Tbia 
shock  instantly  awoke  me.  She  died  two  days  afterwardi.  This^'  he  add- 
ed, '  I  have  often  thought  of  '""'pg  into  vene.  But  it  ia  too  fine — it  ia 
j!)Mr  than  poetry  I'  " 


It  of  tha  Dilar'B  dMtl^  p.  109. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

UNOOLITB  INN  FIELDS. 

From  his  short  residence  in  Edinburgh,  Campbell  returned 
to  London  with  improved  health ;  but  Uie  reflection  that  an- 
other link  had  been  torn  from  the  chain  of  his  eariiestand  hap- 
piest associations,  caused  an  impression  of  sadness  in  his  mind, 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  shake  off.  His  first  efibrt,  af- 
ter the  event,  was  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  his  lamented  friend, 
in  which  he  says : — '*  This  slight  tribute  of  affectionate  respect 
for  her  memory  is  not  thus  made  without  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
sacredness  of  private  life — and  of  such  a  life  as  Mrs.  Stewart'a. 
It  has  been  prompted  by  a  strong  desire  that  one  so  rare — one 
so  remarkable  for  every  feminine  grace — should  not  pass  away 
from  among  us,  without  a  word  to  tell  the  rising  generation  of 
what  her  iuffuence  was  in  the  very  remarkable  society  of  which, 
at  one  time,  Edinburgh  could  so  justly  boast"  .  .  Daring 
the  last  few  years,  however,  events  of  this  painfril  nature  had 
Men  thick  and  heavy ;  and  another  was  too  clearly  predicted 
by  the  fast  failing  strength  of  the  last  and  most  venerated  of 
hiB  early  friends. 

His  return  to  his  "  library  and  chambers  in  Linooln'a  Inn 
Fields,'*  is  thus  noticed,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gray : — 

^^Auff,16th,  .  .  .  I  travelled  hither  by  land,  by  ahort 
stages,  and  arrived  on  Sunday.  I  thought  I  should  have  died 
at  Birmingham ;  but  half-way  from  thence  to  London  I  was 
surprised  to  find  myself  hungry. 

"  The  wind  that  rushed  against  me  in  the  railway  caniaflea 
made  me  feel  as  if  it  fanned  and  revived  in  me  the  fire  of  hft. 
For  these  three  days  past  I  have  been  recovering  strength.  I 
cannot  as  yet  resume  my  regular  studies ;  but  I  am  reading  Lord 
Bacon  with  more  delight  than  I  ever  felt  from  many  former  peru- 
sals. The  glorious  man !  Oh,  where  was  his  guardian  angel, 
when  he  fell  from  his  integrity,  and  flattered  James  1  Yet  the 
truth  of  his  pages  will  remain,  as  well  as  their  poetry — ^fbr  he 
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was  a  great  poet  as  well  aa  the  greatest  of  phUosophen.  At  Ua 
adulaloty  passages,  addressed  to  Jj^ubb,  I  hare  absolutel;^  wept 
vith  vexAtioD.  But  let  this  weakness  of  mine,  my  dear  cousin, 
be  between  ounelvee.  How  can  we  blame  tjrants  for  being 
misled,  when  a  Bacon  cau  flatter  them )  T.  C."* 

With  De  Sade  before  his  eyes,  bnt  his  thoughts  wandering 
back  to  the  family  circle  At  Woodrille,  he  wiitee  : — 

"Aug.  18tA, — ^The  quiet  of  my  poor,  lonely,  but  fiivorite 
chambera,  soothes  me.  But  I  dread  to  lose  a  pin  with  Mr.  A — 'a 
white  b^r,  given  me  by  M.  in  my  late  sickness  in  Edinbui^b ; 
And  I  dare  not  wear  it  every  day,  but  only  on  particular  occa- 
sions."    .     .     . 

"  Aug.  ath.  ...  I  now  work  literally  as  hard  as  any 
mechanic  from  six  to  twelve ;  and,  even  after  that  hour,  I  can- 
not sleep  without  penning  some  drowsy  epistle  to  b«  a  dormi- 
tory drug  for  you  or  the  Alisons.  But  I  have  no  riebt  to  your 
pity  for  all  this — the  prospect  of  finishing  my  waking  houre 
vitii  some  words  to  you  or  them,  sweetens  the  preceding  hours 
of  labor.  In  the  next  place,  this  tread-mill  labor  is  the  result 
of  sheer  avarice  I  miserly  niggardliness  1  I  am  principally  em- 
ployed in  translating  fkim  lUilian  authors,  and  could  get  tha 
whole  done  by  an  assistant,  I  beUere,  for  £30.  But  the  money 
— the  money  1  Oh,  my  dear  M. !  the  thought  of  parting  witlt 
it  is  untkinkabU  !  and  pounds  sterling  are  to  me — '  dear  as  the 
ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart !'  " 

"  Aug,  26fA,— Is  it  not  a  wonderful  mark  of  my  constitution 
that  it  is  supporting  so  well  the  load  of  three-score,  that  I  can 
actually  work  fourteen  hours  a-day — '  love-letters '  included — 
and  yet  continue  to  be  as  cheerful  as  a  child  !  Yet  it  is  evw 
so.  ...  .  The  only  medical  man  who  has  taken  my  case  seri- 
ously into  consideration  is  Dr.  Beattie.  He  says,  that  ^m  sixty 
to  sixty-four  a  man  passes  through  his  grand  climacteric.  I 
had  always  imagined  that  this  term,  elimaclerie,  meant  a  hard 
stru^Ie  (lAifiHTiip)  of  the  constitution ;  but  he  says  no ;  that 
About  that  age  tbe  body — by  some  mysterious  and  invisible 
change — most  frequently,  to  be  sure,  adopts  new  infirmities,  but 
in  some  instances  gets  rid  of  old  ones.     I  am  fsin  to  hope  thAt 

*  Addre«ed  to  his  coiuin,  W.  Oray,  Esq,  lad  apdagisiiw  for  ^  qiiit- 
tiDK  Sootlsod  witboDt  tPHlQig  Urn  the  prKmsed  visit ;  '  bai^  be  EoodDdgh 
"  when  jon  look  on  the  lovely  procpect  of  Blairbeth,  tfamk  ms  enjoying 
with  yon  ir  ' ■---'. -~ 
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thii  is  my  case.    Bile,  that  used  to  haunt  me  like  a  fiend,  ii 
gone  without  (much)  medicine  or  regimen." 

«  *  «  «  • 

As  health  improved,  his  active  mind  went  more  steadily  to 
work.  A  new  club  was  projected — a  club  for  the  middle  dsat- 
es ;  a  new  poem — the  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe  ;  with  another  liter- 
ary enterprise,  which  he  was  never  able  to  carry  out.  Hii 
chamber,  as  usual,  was  a  sort  of  consultation-room  for  the  dis- 
tressed of  all  countries ;  where  they  were  sure  of  a  favorable 
hearing,  with  such  prompt  advice  or  assistance,  as  their  rariom 
cases  appeared  to  aemand.  In  the  absence  of  domestic  duties, 
his  sympathies  in  human  misery  became  more  and  more  senai- 
tive.  lie  not  only  relieved  it  in  every  shape,  so  far  as  his  own 
means  allowed,  but  he  diligently  sought  the  cooperation  of 
those  private  friends,  whose  names  were  ^miliar  to  him  as 
*^ friends  of  the  unfortunate.^  We  shall  not  multiply  instauoes ; 
but  the  following,  which  presents  a  rather  singular  coincidenos 
in  its  history,  speaks  for  the  characteristic  goodness  of  his  heart. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Marryat : — 

''ei  LiNCOLys  IvN  Folds,  Oct.  2, 1S88L 

*^  When  humanity  is  concerned,  I  know  you  too  well, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Marryat,  to  fear  you  will  be  displeased  with  my 
applying  to  you.  But,  before  I  go  farther,  let  me  explain  my- 
self ;  I  only  ask  for  your  good-will  towards  the  person  in  whom 
I  wish  to  interest  you,  and  for  your  keeping  her  name  and  case 
in  your  memory.  In  the  event  of  your  hearing  of  any  rich  or 
noble  family  in  want  of  such  a  housekeeper,  I  can  recommend, 
with  a  full  knowledge  and  a  clear  conscience,  one  who  would  be 
a  treasure  to  any  family  requiring  such  a  person.  As  to  any- 
thing farther,  I  took  up  this  poor  widow's  case,  with  due  deh'b- 
eration  on  my  own  circumstances,  which — much  unlike  what 
you  once  knew  them — are  now  easy,  and,  I  may  say,  affluent. 
If  I  cannot  get  a  situation  for  this  person,  it  will  not  ruin  me 
should  I  be  obliged  to  support  her  for  an  indefinite  time ;  but 
never  shall  I  trouble  my  friends  about  her  in  a  pecuniary  mj. 
1  hate  those  horse-leeches  of  charity,  who  go  about  taxing  others 
for  the  objects  of  their  protection.  No ;  but  I  wish  the  poor 
widow  to  get  the  means  of  supporting  herself  and  her  two 
daughters — much  more  for  her  own  siUce  than  for  mine ;  be- 
cause I  have  remarked  that  the  acceptance  of  charity  generally 
lowers  the  tone  of  human  character ;  and  this  is  a  penon  who 
it  proud  at  present,  and  whom  I  wish  to  renuiin  so. 
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^  Some  thirty-tliree  yean  ago  (before  I  bad  tbe  pleasure  of 
knowing  you),  my  deceased  wife  and  I  took  some  interest  in  a 
family,  in  wbicb  tbere  was  a  little  girl  seven  years  old,  wbo  bad 
remarkable  beauty,  and,  for  her  years,  wondeiful  sense,  insomuch 
that  we  used  to  call  her  '  toise  little  Nancy  J  She  was  a  great 
pet  with  us  both.  She  grew  up,  and  married  a  ship's  captain, 
who  traded  to  E^pt,  and  there  set  up  as  a  merchant.  After 
eight  years,  he  died,  and  left  '  Nancy'  with  two  daughters,  and 
no  means  !  The  widow,  after  twelve  years'  absence,  came  back 
to  London,  thinking  to  find  many  friends — but  she  found  none 
but  my  humble  self  I  All  were  dead  or  absent  I  assure  you, 
when  she  came  into  my  chambers  with  her  daughter — a  comely 
child  of  twelve  years  old — she  looked  hke  one  saved  from  a  ship- 
wreck, and  who  has  just  got  ashore.  *  Oh,  blessed  be  God !'  she 
said,  *  that  I  have  found  at  last  one  friend  !'  *  Well,  but  who 
are  you  ?'  for  not  having  seen  her  for  so  many  years,  I  knew  het 
not — and  the  beauty  of  *  wise  little  Nancy'  is  all  gone  away. 

She  said,  *  I  was  once  little  Nancy  T n.'     I  looked  at  her ; 

and,  through  her  skin-and-bone  features,  could  still  recognise 
her.  She  told  me  her  history  with  more  composure  than  I 
could  hear  it.  I  retired  into  another  room  to  consider  what  I 
shotdd  do,  and  returned,  after  a  few  minutes,  full  of  this  feeling : 
that,  as  God  has  prospered  me,  and  renewed  my  health,  I  am 
bound  to  do  all  the  good  I  can  to  my  fellow-creatures,  as  the 
smallest  token  I  can  give  of  my  gratitude  to  Providence  I 

**  I  told  her  I  should  befriend  her,  and  get  her  some  means 
of  livelihood.  Our  conversation  continued ;  and  she  showed  me 
so  much  sense  in  describing  the  Greek  islands,  and  Egypt,  and 
all  the  places  she  had  seen,  that  I  could  not  help  saying  to  my- 
sel — why  this  is  really  *  wise  little  Nancy  !'*  Now,  dear  Mrs, 
Marryat,  will  you  remember  my  protegee  ?  She  has  had  ser- 
vants herself;  and,  I'll  answer  for  it,  wQl  keep  a  good  look  out 
after  them.  I  fear  I  must  aim  at  getting  a  high  salary  for  her, 
because  she  has  two  daughters  (twelve  and  thirteen)  whom  she 
wishes  to  educate  for  governesses,  and  who  must  be  in  her 
hands  for  a  few  years.  Our  darling  M.  M.f  has  taken  up  the 
cause  with  her  usual  benevolence.     Indeed,  whether  the  cause 

*  This  moet  respectable  and  deserving  person  is  now,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  a  small  pension  from  the  Trinity  House,  in 
consequence  of  a  petition,  whidi  was  Isgtely  in  my  hands. — £d. 

f  11  M.  is  the  ladv  whom  the  Poet  designated  an  "  e^ietion^iooman,'* 
from  the  fact  of  her  devoting  so  much  of  her  time  and  money  to  the  relief 
of  the  afflicted. 
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Buoceeds  or  not,  I  am  glad  that  it  brings  me  among  my  friends 
of  your  sex — for  women's  hearts  are  always  kind !  .  .   T.  C/' 


Affecting  to  have  become  a  second  Elwes,  he  says : — 

"Oct,  I8th, — Well,  I  am  now  as  wretched  and  regular  an  old 
miser  as  ever  kept  money  in  an  old  stocking !  but  though  my 
mind  decays,  my  body  keeps  up.  I  find  the  editing  of  Arch- 
deacon Coxe  to  be  wearisome ;  yet  I  shall  have  done  with  it  in 
two  months,  and  then  will  come  down  upon  me  200^.,  like  Ju< 
piter's  gold  upon  Danae.  I  am  the  lovely  Danae,  and  Colbum 
is  my  Jupiter  I 

'^  As  to  my  private  life,  I  have  nothing  that  could  interest  or 
amuse  you.  1  lead  a  monotonously  pleasant  life — ^breakfast  at 
nine,  read  till  one,  lounge  at  the  club  till  four,  make  calls  and 
dine  at  home  at  six,  and  scribble  again  till  twelve.  But  one  has 
always  some  annoyances  in  life,  though,  I  thank  God,  mine  are 
slight.  Introductions  are  the  greatest  troubles  I  have.  Eveiy- 
body  seems  to  think  that  everybody  has  a  right  to  introduce 
everybody  to  my  acquaintaince.*     .     .     ." 

^^  Nov,  2\Bt,  .  .  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  yesterday  at 
my  Ivy-lane  bookseller's,  Mr.  Virtues.  Our  most  important 
guest  was  the  Scottish  preacher,  Mr.  F  or,  who  had  chris- 
tened my  bibliopolist's  child.  As  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  he 
said  to  me,  *  Dr.  Campbell,  that  child  which  I  have  just  chris- 
tened really  does  you  credit ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  babes  I  ever 
saw.'  He  supposed  me  the  accoucheur — but  I  told  him  that  I 
had  no  merit  whatever  in  the  good  looks  of  the  dear  child. 
After  this  there  was  an  awkward  pause,  to  break  which  he  doe-^ 
tared  me  again,  and  said,  ^  Are  you  acquainted  with  Campbell 
the  poet  ?'     Hem — we  don't  always  *  know  ourselves.' 

"  The  pastor  is  a  handsome,  agreeable  man ;  and  good  looks, 
I  think,  are  more  important  for  a  parson's  profession  than  for 
any  other.  He  has  published  a  book  which,  I  think,  will  be  of 
great  use  to  the  Presbyterians  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  It  is, 
in  fact,  introducing  a  liturgy  into  the  tcn-liturgic  Presbyterian 
service.  It  contains  a  psalm  to  be  sung,  a  text  of  Scripture  to 
be  read,  and  a  prayer  Uiat  may  be  prayed  on  every  day  of  the 
year.  Now,  the  Scotch  in  my  remembrance,  used  to  pray  'out 
of  their  own  heads ;'  and  sad  havoc  they  often  made  oi  common 


*  Here  some  recent  and  very  provoldii^  instanoee  are  dsteflsdi 
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sense  by  their  extempore  prayers.  My  own  dear  fiUher's  pray- 
ers (I  remember  them  by  heart)  were  as  venerable  as  his  own 
character,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  voice  in  which  he  repeated 
them.  But  all  other  prayers  I  ever  heard  m  Scotland  made  me 
regret 
of  this 


et  our  Churches  want  of  a  Liturgy.     I  have  bought  a  copy 
LIS  work,  illustrated,  as  a  marriage-present  to  my  nephew. . . ' 


^  Nov. — ^Turner  has  given  me  two  hundred  guineas 
^enty  drawings  for  wh^  I  paid  him  550^.  .  •  • 


^  for  the 

twenty  "* 

^Nov,  24/A. — Have  you  seen  my  epigram  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America — ^the  '  Slave'  States^-on  their  starred 
and  striped  banner  ?    Here  they  are : — 

*  United  States !  your  banner  wean 

Two  emblems— -one  of  Fame : 
AJas  I  the  other  that  it  bears 

Renmkb  ns  of  jour  shame  I 
Your  banner^s  constellatioo  types 

White  Freedom  with  its  stars ; 
But  what's  the  meaning  of  the  $triw%  t 

They  mean  your  negroes'  scarrf* 

^  My  verses  to  the  Queen  have  been  set  to  music  by  Charles 
Neate,  and  are  first  to  be  sung  by  Russell,  and  then  published. 
I  have  another  song  on  the  same  subject,  which  1  mean  to 
dignify  to  the  character  of  an  anthem,  and  which  Macready 
promises  shall  be  sung  at  Covent  Ghurden  when  her  Majesty 
visits  the  house : — 

'  ViCTORu's  sceptre  o*er  the  waves 

Has  touch'd  and  broken  Slavery's  chain; 
Yety  strange  Magician  1  she  ensUves 

Our  hevts  within  her  own  domaia 
Her  spirit  is  devout)  and  bums 

With  thoughts  averse  to  bigotiy : 
But  she,  herself  the  idol,  turns 

Our  thoughts  into  iddatry.'— T.  a* 

*'  Nov,  2^ih. — ^I  saw  Macready,  the  evening  before  last,  at 
Covent  Garden,  as  Prospero,  in  the  Tempest  Purcell's  music 
in  the  play  is  enchanting.  That  divine  air,  *  Come  unto  these 
yellow  sands !'  and  others  of  Pnrcell  in  the  same  piece,  abso- 
lutely transported  me,  as  they  always  do.     How  stupid  are  the 

*  This  epigram,  written  after  hearing  an  instance  of  atrocious  crueUy 
perpetratea  upon  the  slaves  in  America,  was  answeved  with  abiltty,  and 
some  bitterness,  by  an  *  Epigram  on  the  British  ilsg:" 
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English — they  generally  suppose  that  they  had  no  musie  vntil 
Handel  came !  Now,  I  could  prove  to  you,  for  I  have  been  dip- 
ping into  the  history  of  our  native  music,  that  Handel  studied 
Purcell,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  a  master.  But  our  musical 
historian,  Burney,  has  done  sad  injustice  to  our  old  national 
composers.  He  has  said  too  little  of  Purcell,  and  from  Henry 
Lawes  he  extracts  the  only  two  indifferent  things  he  ever  com- 
posed. The  fact  is,  that  England,  until  fifty  years  ago,  was  fertile 
in  great  musical  poets.  Witness  her  Purcell,  her  Bull,  her  Locke, 
her  Lawes,  and  Arne. — ^I  ought  not  to  omit  that  Miss  Tree,  who 
played  Ariel,  was  excellent — oh  I  exquisite.  T.  C.*' 

A  few  days  after  the  above  date,  Campbell  piud  another  Vint 
to  Brighton  ;  and  falling,  as  usual,  deeply  in  love  with  the  fidr 
daughters  of  his  worthy  host,  thus  playfully  addresses  them,  on 
his  return  to  London*  : — 

"  Dec,  13/A,--My  two  great  little  darlings.— Miss  S ,  I  send 

you  a  copy  of  the  engraving  of  Lawrence's  portrutf  of  me.  You 
will,  doubtless,  stare  and  sigh,  and  say  to  yourself,  *  Wo'a  me ! 
this  may  have  been  like  poor  Campbell — but  it  is  not  so  now ; 
it  is  a  beautiful  caricature  of  him!'  Ah,  yes — ^yes — ^it  was 
taken  a  long  time  ago  ;  and  even  then  it  was  flattered.     In  tmthy 

Miss  S ,  let  me  speak  in  the  words  of  a  heroine  of 

*  *  *  *  's  novels : — *  Time  and  misfortune  have  much  ob- 
literated the  beauty  which  nature  once  bestowed  upon  me.'  But, 
in  revenge  for  my  portrait  being  better  than  myself^  believe  me, 
that  it  is  the  dim  likeness  of  one  who  sees  you  in  the  clearest 
light  of  your  excellence — and  who  has  felt  your  society  like  a 
charm. 

"  My  dear  Rosalind,  I  promised  you  a  copy  of  my  illustrated 
edition ;  when  I  had  promised  one  to  you,  and  not  to  your  sis- 
ter, I  felt  like  the  Neapolitan  mother,  who  had  two  sons  con- 
demned to  death,  but  was  allowed  to  choose  <me^  whose  life 
should  be  spared.  She  could  not  choose — and  both  suffered  I 
In  like  manner,  my  darlings,  was  I  divided  as  to  which  of  yoa 
I  should  send  my  poems ;  but  I  happened  to  mention  the  mat- 
ter first  to  Rosy — and  so  she  has  them. 

"  My  dear  great  little  darlings,  don't  forget  me — don't  l^t  that 

*  The  letter  is  addressed  "ToMisb  S ^  care  of  H S ^  EiqV' 

d^  with  the  express  eaution^  **  not  to  be  opened  by  either  fiither  or 
therr 

t"  Whenever  I  look  at  this  picture,''  hesaid  to  Miss  F.  W.  11,  « Ii 
I  viewing  myself  in  the  kxudn^^laat  of  heaven." 
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fittoinatiog  youth,  who  called  on  you  when  I  was  taking  mj 
leave,  stand  between  us ! — Remember  that  it  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  I  pray  you  not  to 

fall  in  love  with  Major  B ^rc — ^but  leave  him  to  trifle  with 

the  young  and  simple  affections  of  Lady  S ^y.     I  beg  you 

to  conceal  from  your  beloved  parents  the  contents  of  this  let- 
ter, in  the  most  profound  secrecy — at  the  same  time  to  offer 
them  my  profound  respects.     I  am  yours  very  truly,    T.  C." 

In  a  short  month,  however,  he  was  "  off  with  the  old  love 
and  on  with  the  new  ;*'  and  in  a  note  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  John- 
ston, in  whose  family  circle  he  spent  many  of  his  happy  hours, 
he  says : — 

"  Jan,  20th, — Your  son  will  have  the  goodness  to  read  the 
enclosed  letter  before  he  presents  it  to  Dr.  B  I  think  the 

acquaintance  may  be  of  use  to  him. — At  all  events  it  will  intro- 
duce him  to  one  of  the  worthiest  men  in  the  world.  GKve  my 
loving  compliments  to  all  your  dear  daughters,  and  tell  Isabella* 
that  the  gossips  say  I  composed  the  following  song  in  her  praise, 
or,  if  she  dislikes  it,  she  may  possibly  say  in  her  disparage- 
ment : — 

*  I  gave  my  love  a  chain  of  goldf 

Around  her  neck  to  bind ; 
She  keeps  me  in  a  foster  hold, 

And  captivates  mv  mind 
Methinks  that  mine  s  the  harder  part : 

Whilst  *neath  her  lovolv  chin 
She  carries  links  outside  ner  heart, 

Mj  fetters  are  within  I' — 

'*  Adieu,  my  dear  cousin.     Am  I  not  an  old  gay  Lothario  f 

"  T.  a" 

*  «  «  «  « 

An  accident,  from  which  Campbell  suffered  much  inconveni- 
ence, and  whidi  for  some  time  restricted  his  movements  literally 
to  a  **  Voyage  auUmr  de  ma  chambre,*^  occurred  as  follows : — 

•*  Feb, — In  getting  out  of  the  way  of  a  carriage,  that  was 
about  to  run  over  me,  I  took  a  ^  feist  run'  across  the  street,  and 


*  Since  married  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Laws,  of  SpringweU. 

f  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the  gold  chain  to  whidi  the  extempore  re- 
fers, is  preserved  with  religious  care.  The  lines  were  set  to  very  sweet 
and  appropriate  music. 
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made  a  leap  upon  the  pavement.  Some  of  the  smaller  ainewB 
of  both  my  legs  gave  way,  and  I  was  carried  home  in  great 
pain.  The  pain,  however,  has  abated,  and  the  weakness  has  so 
changed,^  that  I  can  now  walk  a  hundred  yards ;  all  farther 
distance  I  have  to  perform  on  wheels." 

During  his  partial  confinement  to  the  house,  he  still  perse- 
vered in  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Italian — ^reading  in  the  lat- 
ter the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  and  consulting,  among  his  conti- 
nental biographers,  those  who  might  serve  as  guides  in  the  new 
Life  of  the  Poet  which  he  had  undertaken.  Another  scheme 
also  appears  to  have  arrested  his  attention,  to  which  he  thus 
briefly  adverts  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Moxon  : — 

"  March  27. — ^Allow  me  to  recommend  to  your  best  acquain- 
tance Mr.  C — n.  He  is  a  great  black-letter  scholar,  and  has 
ideas  in  his  mind  about  republishing  some  of  our  old  Poets, 
which  I  think  would  be  worth  your  listening  to.  Remember,  how- 
ever, my  old  advice  to  be  cautious  about  doubtful  speculations.'* 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Woodville,  he  writes  : — 

^'  April  22d. — ^How  much  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  theae  in- 
valuable communications  respecting  your  venerated  unde,  the 
friend  whom  I  have  loved  for  forty  years  with  every  fibre  of  my 
heart.  A  stranger,  who  called  upon  me  lately  at  my  chambers, 
looked  up  to  your  uncle's  picture  (which  dear  M.  gave  me  with 
her  own  hand),  and  said,  '  that  must  be  your  father  V  Unac- 
customed as  I  am  to  be  flattered  on  the  score  of  my  looks,  I 
felt  flattered,  and  said,  *  Yes — ^he  has  a  great  share  in  the  pa- 
ternity of  my  mind.'  I  have  two  likenesses  of  Mr.  Alison  in 
my  stud^ — one,  the  drawing  I  allude  to,  and  another — a  cast* 
by  Tassie  or  Henning.  What  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  me  to 
hear  of  so  many  marriages  in  your  £Eunily — ^you  are  a  race 
that  well  deserves  to  be  continued. 

'^  .  .  I  was  drawn  in,  some  time  ago,  to  undertake  the 
editing  of  a  Life  of  Petrarch,  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,  left  in  MS. 
But  after  having  rashly  promised  to  be  the  editor,  I  found  it 
so  stupid,  that  I  offered  in  its  place  to  write  a  Life  of  Petrudi 
myself.  But  it  was  a  bold  undertaking.  Out  of  two  octavo 
volumes,  of  four  hundred  pages  each,  I  have  accomplished  only 
one,  and  shall  consume  the  summer  in  finiohi^g  the  second 

*  See  notioe  of  this  Mkeatm,  Vol  L— Letlen  torn  S^drnkmrn 
other,  a  paintii^  was  returned  to  the  frmfly  after  the  Poefe  death. 
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volume.  Meanwhile  my  eyes  have  been  so  affected  by  the 
smoke  of  my  chambers,  that  I  can  work  only  by  daylight,  and 
so  I  get  on  but  slowly."     .... 

Again — thinking  of  his  own  past  bereavements : — 

"il/ay  lOih, — ^The  biographers  of  Petrarch,  and  especially  De 
Sade,  make  an  exaggerated  appeal  to  our  sympathy,  when  they 
mention  his  loss  from  the  death  of/riends^  as  if  that  misfortune  had 
been  peculiar  to  him  out  of  the  whole  human  race  ;  but  alas  ! 
no  being  of  sensibility  has  ever  existed  without  experiencing,  in 
the  progress  of  life,  the  severest  affliction  from  that  cause.  Not 
long  after  the  death  of  Laura,  on  the  third  of  July  in  the  same 
year,  he  lost  Colonna,  who,  according  to  some  authors,  died  of 
the  plague ;  but  De  Sade  thinks  he  sank  under  grief,  brought 
on  by  the  disasters  of  his  family."     .     .     . 

«  «  *  •  « 

He  was  now  preparing  the  smaller  illustrated  edition  of  his 
Poems,  on  the  success  of  which  he  *'  placed  his  dependence  for 
a  regular  income."  To  defray  the  expenses  of  this  edition,  he 
adopted,  as  on  all  similar  occasions,  a  rigid  economy.  He  ex- 
presses much  anxiety  respecting  the  result  of  his  experiment, 
which  in  the  end  proved  a  very  fortunate  one. 

"  May  14th, — When  that  little  edition  comes  out,"  he  writes, 
^  I  shall  have  a  regular  income  for  the  prop  of  my  aged  days ; 
and  then  will  terminate  my  *  starving  and  saving.'  One  part  of 
my  present  starving  is  being  obliged  to  pay  constant  court  and 
attendance  to  the  artist,  who  has  taken  the  wood-drawings  in 
hand.  .  .  .  Unhappily  for  me,  the  accomplishment  of  these 
*  designs'  cannot  be  forced  by  scolding ;  but  even  if  it  could, 
there  is  such  a  simplicity  and  mildness  about  Harvey,  that  I 
should  not  have  power  to  scold  him.  He  has  seriously  prom- 
ised, by  the  end  of  next  week,  to  show  me  several  finished  draw- 
ings. After  he  has  done  his  work,  I  shall  still  have  to  coax  and 
implore  the  wood-engraver  to  finish  his  task ;  so  I  go  every  day 
to  Harvey  ;  for  my  only  hope  of  conquering  is  by  perseverance 
— like  the  constant  dropping  of  water  upon  stone."  .... 
*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

''May  Ibth. — I  saw  a  shocking  spectacle  the  other  day,  on 
my  way  to  Harvey.  .  .  .  Just  as  I  passed  the  Regent's 
Canal,  an  elderly  female  got  upon  the  bridge  and  took  a  Sap- 
pho's leap !  But  it  was  not  for  love,  poor  creature ;  but  from 
despair  and  poverty !  The  servants  of  a  gentleman's  house,  on 
Vol.  n.  — 17 
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the  bank,   happily  rushed  out  and  saved  her  from  peruhiqg< — 
though  she  must  have  leapt  sixteen  feet  downwards.     Among 
the  crowd  were  two  of  her  children — one  of  them,  a  beantifru 
girl,  apparently  about  seventeen.  Their  grief  was  touching.  Tlie 
policeman  with  promptitude,  got  a  cab,  and  conveyed  her  to  the 
gentleman's  house  adjacent.     I  saw  her  into  the  cab,  and  have 
learnt  that  the  family  have  since  been  very  kind  to  her.     .     .   . 
On  returning  to  the  Club  with  melancholy,  but  uselessly  excited 
feelings,  I  was  rejoiced  to  meet  with  one  of  my  oldest  and  most 
facetious  friends.     Ue  chid  me  fol:  being  so  duU,  and  told  me 
some  of  his  best  anecdotes.     One  of  them  was,  that  a  mastor 
chimney-sweeper  had  come  to  his  house  in  one  of  the  early  days 
of  May,  on  chimney  business.  At  that  moment  the  double  dnun 
was  sounding — the  ivy  pyramid  was  pirouetting — and  a  gen- 
tleman with  a  silver  laced  coat,  and  a  lady  with  rouge  over  her 
sooty  face,  were  waltzing  under  the  windows.    *  Are  any  of  your 
apprentices  out  enjoying  this  holiday  V  said   my  friend  to  the 
master  sweep.     *  No  I  sir :'  he  answered :  '  I  holds  it  disrepu- 
table for  respectable  people   to  go  about  dancing  and  beggmg 
of  a  May  morning.    That  there  fellow,  in  the  laced  coat^  is  no 
better  nor  a  dustman ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  gang  have 
any  title  to  rank  as  chimney-sweepers.     They  never  dam'd  a 
chimney  in  all  their  lives.^ — So  let  us  all  try  to  be  respectable 
in  our  vocation !  T.  C.** 

The  event  alluded  to  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter  bad  now 
arrived.  His  much  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alison,  was  no 
more ;  and  on  the  same  dav  that  brought  him  the  sad  intelli- 
gence, Campbell  wrote  as  follows : — 

*"  LiNCOLNs-brN-FiELDs,  LozTDON,  May  20,  1889. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  A , 

"  In  this  mournful,  but  inevitable  dispensation,  every- 
thing seems  to  be  in  keeping  and  harmony.  Our  reveied  saint 
died  as  he  had  lived — in  gentleness.  Blessed  be  Heaven  that 
spared  him  a  suffering  struggle  !  His  benignant  spirit  seems  to 
have  bequeathed  its  benediction  of  peace  to  his  dearest  survi- 
vors— for  the  tone  of  your  letter  betokens  entire  command  of 

your  feelings ;  and  dearest  M ,  you  say,  is  gentle  in  her 

sorrow.     Excellent,  mild,  and  dutiful  M !  the  tears  fill  my 

eyes  at  this  moment,  rather  for  her  sake  than  for  her  father's. 
He  has  lived  and  died  honored  and  beloved  ;  and  to  me— for 
reasons  which  I  need  not  recount  to  you — he  is  rather  an  ob- 
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ject  of  envy.  Yet  still,  from  my  own  seiiBations,  whan  I  think 
of  his  darling  qualities,  I  well  appreciate  what  you  all  feel  I 
was  engaged  to  dine  out  every  day  this  week,  but  I  have  sent 
my  excuses,  and  shall  stay /it  home,  figuring  myself  in  imagina- 
tion with  you,  and  Dr.  A ,  and  M— 7 — ,  and  D .     Pray 

imagine  me  beside  you  in  presence,  as  I  am  in  spirit.  I  would 
not,  for  a  great  consideration,  go  into  gay  society  at  present, 
though  generally  I  avoid  solitude,  and  have  more  of  my  own 
company  than  I  wish  fbr.  But  I  never  felt  solitude  less  irksome 
than  to-day — I  prefer  it.  Never  has  my  mind  had  a  ftiller  tide 
of  recollections  and  meditations  than  within  these  four  hours — 
since  I  got  your  letter.  I  have  been  living  over  every  circum- 
stance of  my  hfe  for  forty  years,  connected  with  the  memory  of 
my  inestimable  friend ;  and  whatever  is  sad  in  the  retroepect  is 

sweetened  by  the  amenity  of  his  character.     Tell  M how, 

more  than  ever,  I  prize  the  dear  Portrait  of  him,  wMch  she  gave 
me.  The  fulness  of  my  heart's  love  is  with  you  all — God  bless 
you,  my  friends  1  T,  0." 

Of  the  character  of  Mr.  Alison,  it  is  here  superfluous  to  speak ; 
it  has  received  homage  from  abler  hands. — ^Living  on  terms  of 
cordial  intimacy  with  the  great  and  good  men  of  his  day,  he 
was  admired  for  his  taste,  honored  for  his  principles,  and  revered 
for  his  piety.  His  sound  philosophy,  edifying  conversation,  and 
warm  friendship,  made  an  earlv  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
Poet,  who  loved  him  through  ufe,  and  in  death  mourned  him, 
witli  the  affection  of  a  son.  During  the  long  lapse  of  forty  years, 
as  the  reader  has  observed,  his  letters  breathe  the  same  spirit 
of  reverential  attachment  and  regard — the  best  eulogy  that 
genius  could  offer  to  virtue ;  and  to  that  eulogy  Campbell  has 
left  nothing  to  be  added. 

During  the  last  few  years,  as  we  had  remarked,  the  shafts  of 
death  had  been  flying  thick  amongst  the  Poet's  kindred  and 
friends ;  of  whom,  in  Edinburgh  alone,  he  had  successively  de- 
plored the  loss  of  his  earUest  and  best  ;*  and  in  London,  too, 
many  of  his  long  cherished  acquaintances  had  dropped  off.  To 
the  narrowed  circle  of  his  friendships,  he  often  adverted  in  pri- 
vate conversations ;  and  one  morning  he  said  to  me,  mournfully, 
"  Ah,  death  !  death  is  a  fine  thing — if  well  over  1"    To  relieve 

*  Among  these  were  his  **  two  AliBOos,"  two  Stewarts,  Dr.  Gregory, 
Dr.  Andenoo,  Dr.  Brown,  and  otfaen  already  mentioBed  in  these  pagee ; 
while,  of  his  own  ten  hrattieia  and  ■ster%  ddy  one  anter,  and  she  an  aged, 
a  helpless  invalid,  nrfived. 
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the  depression  under  which  he  again  kbored,  and  which,  m 
usual,  paralyzed  his  literary  industry,  change  of  soena  waa  re- 
commended ;  and  he  went  down  the  river  by  one  of  the  ateam- 
ers  to  the  coast,  from  which,  in  evidently  improved  spiiita,  he 
wrote: — 

**  Monday^  Juru  24 /A. — Arrived  at  Ramsgate,  after  a  blowy 
passage  of  seven  hours.  Sat  down  to  dinner  with  six  fellow- 
boarders — two  ladies  and  four  gtnU — pieces  of  as  genuine  £^ig- 
lish  frigidity,  as  England  could  produce.  As  I  was  not  spoken 
to,  I  spoke  to  nobody,  and  played  the  indifferent  to  perfectioiL 
At  tea,  there  was  something  like  a  glimmer  of  oonveraation — 
just  enough  to  show  that  you  lost  nothing  by  the  taciturnity  of 
these  coi7Me9-de-reserve.  The  view  from  my  bedroom  window 
is  wide,  and  fine  on  the  cliff  above  the  pier — and  was  there 
ever  so  fine  a  pier  ?  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  On  Wednea- 
day,  I  expect  Mrs.  Sinclair  and  family — ^till  then  I  shall  be  little 
better  than  buried  in  a  boarding-house  !" 

*^  July  6  th, — After  a  day  or  two  of  Pythagorean  silence  at 
our  meals,  my  fellow-boarders  and  I  began  to  get  acquainted. 
I  found  that  out  of  the  half-dozen,  there  were  ihiee  very  amia- 
ble and  estimable  individuals.  I  was  also  fortunate  in  the 
arrival  of  Alexander  Sinclair  and  his  wife,*  who  is  a  very  origi- 
nal and  agreeable  woman — ^though,  as  she  says,  '  a  Hottentot 
by  birth.^  Their  daughter,  though  only  my  third  cousin,  ia  aa 
like  me,  as  a  good-looking  girl  can  be  to  an  ill-looking  old  man. 
She  is  a  very  interesting  girl,  and,  like  her  third  cousin  the  po$t^ 
IB  a  very  excellent  person  I  f 

*  This  veiy  iDtelliffent  lady,  Mn.  Sindair,  is  a  native  of  the  Oape  ■ 
where  her  family  reside. 

f  It  was  **  To  Mary  Sinclair  Hier  aunt,)  with  a  volome  of  his 
that,  in  a  playful  mood,  Campbell  wrote  the  following  parody : — 

**  Qo,  simple  Bods  of  Ballads,  go 
From  EatoD-sti'eet,  in  Pimlioo ; 
It  is  a  gift,  mv  love  to  show — 

To  Mary! 

And,  more  its  value  to  increase, 
I  swear  by  all  the  ^pods  of  Greece  1 
It  cost  a  seven-diillmg^pieoe — 

My  Mary! 

But  what  is  ^old,  so  bright  that  looks, 
Or  all  the  corns  of  miser's  nooks ; 
Ckxnpared  to  be  in  thy  ^ood  book* — 

My  Mary  1 
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^July  6(A. — ^I  rise  at  six — ^read  or  write  till  nine — and  then, 
except  at  meal-times,  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  mj  kins- 
folk. .  .  .  We  have  a  literary  institution  ;  but  when  we  went 
the  other  evening  to  hear  a  lecture  on  modem  poetry — I  was 
not  much  edi6ed — not  that  the  lecturer  had  the  bad  taste  to 
omit  mentioning  me!  but,  alas,  he  was  a  bad  trumpeter — 
though  he  quoted  a  good  many  of  my  verses — and,  during  his 
discourse,  my  eyes  were  oftener  fixed  on  the  minute  hand  of 
the  clock,  than  on  the  lecturer.*' 

A  few  days  later,  after  being  '^  rendered  ahnost  aguish  with 
the  cold  oi  Ramsgate,^  he  was  re-established  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  the  meantime,  the  ''Life  of  Petrarch"  was  gradually  ad- 
vancing ;  but  with  ill-health,  his  enthusiasm  in  the  subject  had 
much  abated ;  and  what,  at  the  commencement,  had  afforded 
pleasure  and  relaxation,  was  now  becoming  an  irksome  and  un- 
genial  task.  He  was  still  surrounded,  however,  by  most  attached 
friends ;  and  in  their  society  and  conversation,  as  he  often  ex- 
pressed it,  he  found  the  medicine  of  life.  But  as  nothing  was 
so  effectual  as  "  change  of  air,'*  in  his  circumstances,  he  accepted 
the  invitation  of  a  mutual  friend  to  Chatham  ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  "chambers" — wrote : — 

"  Sept  \Oih, — ^I  have  this  moment  received  your  valued  note, 
my  dearest  friend — though  it  is  dated  five  days  ago.  The  truth 
is,  I  have  been  at  Chatham  since  Saturday.    What  sent  me  to 

Now  witness  earth,  and  skies,  and  main  1 
The  book  to  thee  shall  appertain ; 
1 11  never  ask  it  back  again — 

MyMaiyt 

But  what,  you  say,  shall  you  bestow  t 
For — as  the  vorld  now  goes — ^you  know. 
There  always  is  a  quid  pro  quo— 

My  Mary  I 


I  ask  not  twenty  hundred 

Nor  smile,  the  lover's  heart  that  bleases, 

Ab  poets  ask  from  other  Misses — 

My  Mary  I 

I  ask,  that,  till  the  day  yon  die, 
Yon  11  never  pull  my  wig  awry, 
Nor  ever  quia  my  poetrye — 
1804.  My  Mary  t        T.O." 
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Chatham  ?  vrhj,  last  week,  I  felt  slightly  indisposed,  and  took 
some  powders  which  Dr.  Beattie  had  prescribed  for  a  similar 
indisposition.  I  sent  for  a  fresh  dose  and  got  it  from  the 
chemist — but  unfortunately,  there  was  an  old  dose  which  I  had 
forgotten  to  throw  away ;  so  I  compounded  it  with  the  fresh 
one  and  swallowed  both.  Certain  medicines  when  kept  a  day 
too  long  become  poisonous.*  The  mistake  made  me  very  ill. 
Dr.  B.  brought  me  round  again^— but  reduced  to  a  state  of  dis* 
tressing  debility.  When  I  recovered  my  legs,  he  said — *  You 
require  change  of  air.  I  am  goingto  visit  a  friend  at  Chatham 
with  my  wife  and  sister-in-law.  The  steam-voyage  to  Graves- 
end  will  do  you  good — and  from  thence  it  is  not  a  two  hours* 
ride  to  Chatham.  You  must  come  with  us.  My  friend  will 
find  lodgings  for  you  at  a  nice  hotel  in  Chatham.*  Very  well — 
I  went  with  them ;  but  their  Chatham  friend  had  provided 
lodgings  for  me  gratuitously  in  the  next  door  house  of  his 
brother  surgeon  to  the  garrison,  and  I  found  that  I  oonld  not 
go  to  an  hotel  without  offending  the  hospitable  pride  of  kind 

?eopIe.  I  have  therefore  returned  to  London  thus  sooner  than 
intended.  All  this  warm  hospitality  of  Mr.  Blyth  and  his 
family  could  not  reconcile  me  to  the  idea  of  a  rich  old  hnnka 
like  myself,  accepting  it  for  the  time  during  which  Uie  Beattiea 
will  stay.  Besides  in  a  private  house  one  is  never  so  much  at 
home  as  in  a  hotel.  The  worthy  Mr.  Blyth,  with  an  income 
that  exceeds  not — ^if  it  reaches  —  hundred  pounds  a  year,  keeps 
a  hospitable  table,  and  maintains  a  family  of  seven  or  eight 
children — giving  them  the  best  education. 

**  I  was  glad  to  see  Chatham,  and  wondered  that  it  should  be 
for  the  first  time.  It  reminded  me  of  the  finest  fortified  towns 
on  the  Continent — though,  alas,  it  would  be  useless  against  an 
invasion,  unless  the  neighboring  heights  that  command  it  were 
fortified ;  and  to  make  it  impregnable  would  require  a  garrison 
of  40,000  men.  The  officers  showed  me  great  politeness.  It 
was  pleasant  to  be  on  a^j^reeable  terms  wiOi  the  French  Mili- 
ta'ires — but  still  more  to  be  so  with  the  gallant  officers  of  my 
own  dear  country.  Mr.  Blyth's  house  has  a  splendid  terrace  in 
front,  from  which  you  can  hear  almost  incessantly,  the  sound  of 
military  music  from  the  barracks — at  a  distance  that  mitigates 
the  ^  spirit-stirring  drum,'  and  softens  and  sweetens,  '  the  ear- 
piercing  fife.'    In  the  evenings  I  was  wrought  up  to  a  state  of 

*  The  mistake  in  this  oaae  was  tlM  Poef  s  own — not  the  apothecsir's ; 
for  ho  made  use  of  a  nauseatiiig  medieiiie,  whidi  I  had  strictly  forbid- 
dea — Ed. 
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romance,  that  almost  made  me  feel  yomig  again,  when  I  looked 
down  on  the  constellations  of  lights  that  shone  on  the  shores  of 
the  Medway,  and  in  the  vessels  in  the  harbor. — It  is  strange 
that  among  the  novelties  of  Chatham,  so  small  an  object  should 
have  fascinated  my  attention  as  an  old  raven — Old  Ralph — the 
speaking  raven — the  pet-bird  of  the  garrison.  The  officer  who 
showed  him  to  me  said — *  Corporal' — and  Ralph  repeated  *  Cor- 
poral I'  then,  *  Sentry  go !'  and  Ralph  said,  *  Sentry  go  1'  in  a 
much  more  tactical  style — for  he  laid  the  emphasis  upon  the 
go  !  He  was  stubborn,  however,  and  they  shut  him  up.  That 
moment  he  began  to  cry  as  distinctly,  as  man  could  do,  *  Guard, 
turn  out !'  and  at  the  same  time  he  imitated  in  perfection  the 
barking  of  a  spaniel.  Nobody  knows  how  old  this  poor  thing 
mav  be.  They  dipt  his  wings,  in  order  to  prevent  his  escape — 
and  somebody  cruelly  broke  one  of  them.  Still  he  ingratiates 
himself  with  the  sentries  on  duty.  Some  wild  ravens  have 
visited  him  in  the  garrison,  and  seemed  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  him.*  T.  a** 


The  arrival  and  sojourn  of  his  friend  Mr.  Thomson — a  friend 
^of  forty-four  years  standing" — was  a  source  of  unexpected 
happiness,  to  which  he  thus  alludes  : — 

"  Sejpi,  18 /A.  .  .  .  Good  social  conversation  is  my  chief 
delight ;  and  in  this  way  I  am  fortunate  at  present,  havmg  my 
friend  James  Thomson  of  Clitheroe  at  his  hotel,  within  ten  min- 
utes' walk  of  me.  I  sec  him  twice  a-day.  He  cannot  walk,  but 
is  carried  from  place  to  place  ;f  yet  he  is  cheerful,  and  as  clear 
in  intellect  as  when  he  gained  prizes  at  my  side  at  Glasgow  Col- 
lege ;  and  his  London  partner  tells  roe  that  he  manages  a  busi- 
ness of  most  perplexing  intricacy  with  a  sagacity  surpassed  by 
no  manufacturer  in  England.  He  laughs  at  people  failing  in 
business,  and  says  that  in  909  cases  out  of  1000  it  is  a  man's 
wits  that  foil,  and  not  his  fortune.  He  abstains  from  wine  and 
beer  totally,  but  is  as  gay  as  if  he  lived  freely.  I  admire  bis 
equanimity,  in  looking  at  the  long  sparkling  glasses  of  cham- 

*  Thia  extraordinary  bird  having,  shortly  after  this,  had  his  wings  dipt 
shorter,  and  been  pkced  under  arrest  near  the  guard-house,  for  some  of- 
fence against  discipline,  fell  during  the  night  into  a  water-butt,  and  was 
drowned. 

f  Mr.  ThomsoD  was  suflforing  at  the  time  from  a  ^igfat  shock  of  psnly' 
His._-^<.  Vol.  T.,  p.  110. 
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"  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  a  Li 
in  my  frame  of  mind  regarding  my 
Petrarch.'     He  was  a  fine  fellow  ;  a 
ried  woman  twenty  years)  I  admire 
I  never,  however,  till  lately  took  a  7 
j^  I  fore  me.     I  so  hated  the  perplexed  h 

Viscontis,  the  Carraresi,  and  the  ot 
with  whom  Petrarch  lived  in  frien 
stamped  at  the  necessity  of  burthenin 
. . .  and,  unless  I  had  been  bred  a  true  S4 

; .  !  go^^y  hatred  of  swearing,  I  should  ha 

til    <  j !  dictions  as  Lord  Thurlow  did  when  a 

family  would  not  go  to  church.*     .     . 

**  1  have  got  interested  in  the  old  1 

a  full  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossi 

Petrarch ;  and  I  have  now  got  to  be  1 

y,  ject.     Those  fine  fellows,  the  Colour 

I J  Scalas,  now  attract  me  like  the  heroes 

see  the  glorious  old  King  John^  of  Bol 
bridle  to  be  tied  to  the  saddle-stalls  of 
the  battle  of  Cressy, — and,  after  hatch 
not  see,  lying  dead  amidst  his  follower 
"  The  battle  of  Muhldorf  too,  fou^ 
mailed  from  head  to  heel    v--*- 


»<-  ■    ^'  '■■  ^id| 
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about  Castruccio,  the  tjraiit  of  Lucca,  burying  alive  twenty  good 
men,  with  their  heads  dowuwardfi  I  A  sad  aSair,  surely — but 
still  a  god-nend  to  the  nriter  of  history ;  and  what  difierence 
does  it  make  to  the  poor  victims  now,  whether  they  were  buriod 
with  their  beads  up  or  down ! 

"  I  can  do  with  six  hours'  steep,  and  walk  twelve  mites  a-day. 
But  pride  comes  before  a  iail ;  and  you  koow  that  when  any- 
thing ails  me  I  am  not  toth  to  comptain.  T.  C." 

"  Sept.  21  Ih. — Wishing  to  insure  the  sale  of  a  small-sized  edi- 
tion of  my  Poems — independently  of  the  illustrated  one — I  have 
speculated  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  pounds,  in  getting 
vignettes  engraved  on  wood.  The  artists  are  engaged  on  them, 
and  the  only  resource  for  paying  them  is  a  sum  which  I  am  to 
get  for  a  '  Life  of  Petrarch,  which  I  am  writing  ;  but  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  finish  it  and  receive  payment  before  February.  .  .  ." 

"  I  am  in  very  tolerable  health  at  present — which  is  ve^  for- 
tunate, as  I  have  not  time  to  recreate  in  the  country.  We  ara 
all  very  serious  here,  as  I  suppose  you  are  in  the  north,  about 
the  wuather  and  harvest.  When  I  say  lee,  I  should  except  my- 
self^ for  I  should  think  it  good  for  us  to  have  the  (quartern  loaf 
at  two  shilliogs,  that  the  people  should  get  f^rly  into  a  rage, 
and  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  with  clenched  fista." 

"  Oct,  lOth. — I  have  little  to  say  about  myself,  unless  it  be  a 
new  thing  for  me  to  remain  so  long  in  fur  health  and  contented 
BpiritA,  though  the  latter  are  at  times  rather  humdram-ishly 
calm.  Still  Petrarch,  Petrarch — 'Scribble,  scribble,  scribble,' 
as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  said  to  Gibbon.  Ood  knows,  all  my 
labor  may  turn  out  the  mountain  in  labor  with  a  mouse  ;  but 
the  boldest  grenadiers  in  literature  get  nervous,  as  they  approach 
the  press ;  and  as  I  get  near  the  time  of  publication,  I  am  more 
anxious  to  make  my  tdstory  of  Petrarch  clearer  and  more  inte- 
resting.    ..." 

"  Oct.  13th. — My  friend  Thomson  still  continues  in  town.  I 
^ned  with  him  yesterday — no  eels  (emblems  of  the  serpent  that 
tempted  Sve,)  no  sparkUng  pink  liquor  to  make  the  olushing 
morn  reproach  the  past  evening — but  by  agreement  a  glass  for 
me  of  sherry,  and  for  us  both  a  cup  of  coffee.  His  being  in 
town  hw  made  me  dine  at  home,  instead  of  the  club ;  whither 
I  used  to  repair  at  dinner-time,  feeling  that  solitary  eating  fst- 
tens  no  animal  but  the  pig.  But  now  that  I  can  get  bis  lodetr 
in  the  evening,  aJler  eating  m  mutton  chop  in  my  diainben,  I 
17" 


ilMl..-ir  .,«ii  !iiiinM..«:u-.       A    '■: 

iiiaitlvr.'tii  .l,-i,-ii,r.-  i;ir;.ri[it,'<Uvi 
"  Oct.  lll/i.—'Hic  circunistiiiico 
from  my  old  clothes  wardrobe,  is 
lady,  called  on  me  aomo  time  ago, 
been  told  of  ber  good  character  aix 
kbla  family.     She  must  bavo  been  < 
ber  daughter  married  the  grandso 
With  a  white  head  and  withered  hai 
yean  of  age,  begging  charity  for  her 
sud,  waa  out  of  emplojrment  and  ii 
will  Dot  wonder  that  I  gave  her  some  < 
what  I  aend  you  will  be  a  mveretifn 
mr  promise  to  you,  which  was  to  aen 

"  Oct.  18. — ^I  told  you  of  my  havii 
but  doa't  you  follow  my  example.  ] 
that  you  will ;  only  recollect,  liowere 
tcatu  books  of  sermons.  My  poor  wort 
promised  to  give  him  some  volumes 
■earching  for  Tillotaon  for  him.  It  is 
a  copy.  He  is  one  of  the  moat  interec 
nature  aud  genius*  that  you  can  imag 
I  ban  an  aKnost  certain  anticipation 
to  tbe  aummit  of  his  art.  I  am  in  grt 
to  him  by  reoommenda^on ;  for  hr>  >' 
recomiaend.  ttc*  '■""' 
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and  not  at  any  time — as  far  as  his  own  self-control  could  avail 
— allow  gloomy  views  of  religion  to  obtain  in  his  miiid.  De- 
pend upon  it,  I  said,  when  gloomy  religion  lays  hold  of  you, 
your  mind  is  not  far  from  derangement  I  said  this  because  he 
is  of  a  pale  complexion,  a  sensitive  mind,  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  a  sedentary  vocation.  Engravers,  they  say,  are  remarkably 
subject  to  religious  melancholy.*' 

•  •  «  4  # 

"  Oct  IQth, — I  continue  very  well,  and  tranquilly  contented. 
How  often  religious  tears  of  gratitude  towards  the  supreme 
Spirit  fill  my  eyes,  when  I  think  that  He  has  renewed  my 
youth,  even  like  the  eagle's — that  some  of  the  friends  dear  to 
me  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart,  and  you  of  course 
at  the  head  of  them,  are  still  spared  to  me !  .  .  .  ." 

'^  Please  bring  to  me,  when  you  come,  the  letter  I  wrote  to 
you  some  fifteen  months  ago,  about  the  '  Domestic  Manners  of 
the  West  Indians.'*    What  a  gull  I  was  to  attach  belief  to  that 

work !  it  is  ingenious,  but A  young  writer,  whose  work 

I  will  give  you,  exposes  it  to  manifestation.  These  West  Indian 
slaveholders  are  the  cunningest  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  .  .  ." 

**  Would  you  believe  it  ?  though  I  gave  Miss  Sheridan  my 
poem  on  *  Buonaparte  and  the  British  Sailor,'  gratis,  the  pro- 
prietor will  not  give  me  a  copy  of  it !" 

•  «  •  •  • 

"  ^ov.  15  th. — I  retain  my  health  very  tolerably.  Petrarch 
goes  on  soberly,  but  steadily ;  though  pestiferous  little  doubts 
are  for  ever  buzzing  about — like  blue  flies — as  to  names,  dates, 
and  such  trumpery  facts.  Moxon  hat  thrown  off  10,000  copies 
of  an  edition  of  all  my  poems,  in  double  column,  at  two  shillings 
a  copy. — ^I  hope  to  make  well  by  it  I  am  getting  more  and 
more  avaricious — at  the  same  time,  more  interested  than  ever 
in  public  charities — above  all,  in  the  Mendicity  Society.  At 
present  the  payment  of  the  wood-cuts  keeps  me  low,  but  next 
year  I  expect  to  be  rich  I  Whatever  I  can  now  spare,  I  mean 
to  go  to  organized  societies  for  the  benefit  of  my  own  country- 
men. After  supporting  the  Polish  Association  for  nine  yeacs, 
I  mean  now  to  take  my  leave  of  it,  because  it  interferes  with  my 
subscriptions  to  other  Institutions.  .  .  .  Poor  feUows  I  I  heartily 
pity  the  Poles  still ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  much  suffering 
among  them — but  where  can  you  look  round,  without  seeing 
•uflSdrings  ? — and  our  own  country  has  the  most  sacred  daim 

^  See  Letter  from  Richmond,  page  856  <»f  this  volume. 
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upon  US.     Oh !  were  you  and  I  but  rich  enongh,  what 

masses  of  misery  we  should  alleviate !  .  .  .  For  my  own  part, 
the  last  years  of  my  checkered  life  are  cheered  by  the  prospect 
of  having  a  residue  to  relieve  distress,  out  of  an  income  that  hm 
lately  increased,  and  is  threatened  with  no  diminution.  What 
can  I  do  with  the  surplus  ? — I  mean  to  ^ve  no  costlj  dinners 
— I  need  no  new  books ;  a  very  httle  liquor  and  a  pound  of 
plain  food  a  day,  form  all  my  luxuries — and  I  am  free  of  all  the 
theatres.  T.  C* 

%  %  %  *  % 

Much  of  his  time  was  still  given  to  Petrarch  and  Shakapeare. 
But  with  frequent  interruptions  from  ill  health — ^literary  and 
philanthropic  schemes — visits  in  the  country — company  in  town 
— his  progress  was  much  retarded.  Pressing  admonitions  from 
his  two  publishers  were  often  insufficient  to  stimulate  his  indus- 
try ;  for,  with  the  study  of  Italian,  as  already  mentioned,  he  had 
associated  that  of  Spanish :  and  though  often  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  literary  drudgery,  and  unable  to  proceed  with 
comfort,  he  was  voluntarily  adding  to  the  burden  by  fresh  un- 
dertakings. But  his  defence  was,  that  the  latter  were  merely 
adopted  as  relaxations — carrying  his  thoughts  into  fresh  chan- 
ncl%  and  enabling  him  to  return  to  the  graver  task  with  more 
vigor.  His  private  letters,  as  usual,  present  a  clear  reflection 
of  his  life  at  this  period.* 

To  one  of  his  Sydenham  friends  he  writes  : 

"  March, — I  continue  well  for  the  present — ^but  I  doubt  if  I 
can  continue  the  life  I  lead  much  longer.  I  am  only  six  horns 
out  of  the  twenty-four  in  bed — I  study  twelve,  and  walk  six. 
Oranges,  exercise,  and  early  rising,  serve  for  the  present  to 
keep  me  flourishing — but  God  knows  how  long  this  may  last 
.  .  .  That  Spanish  language  is  a  bore,  though  I  could  read  it 
thirty  years  ago,  so  as  always  to  make  it  out  whenever  a  Spanish 
book  contained  anything  relative  to  the  subject  I  had  to  write 
about — but  to  converse  in  it  is  the  devil's  own  task.  It  inter- 
feres with  my  knowledge  of  Italian.  Lord  Holland,  whom  I 
saw  this  morning,  re-echoed  my  complaint,  and  said  that  the 
likeness  of  the  two  languages  was  more  a  hindrance  than  a 

*  The  poetical  lacubrations  of  the  year  coniiai  of  only  a  flew  ]yrie8>— 
«  MoonlighC  '*  Original  Something,"  "  Anold  tod  Winkehied,"  <*  Mj  GbiU- 
Sweetheart,"  and  the  **  Parrot,"  with  a  few  tranalatioas  from  Petrardir-Hdl 
of  which  are  well  known  to  the  public 
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help.  This  comes  of  langange-learniDg  irheii  we  are  getting 
old  !  When  I  attempted  Arabic  at  Algiere,  Johan  Pharaoh — a 
man  very  unlibe  his  namesake  of  the  Plagues — althou^  it  waa 
his  interest  to  retain  me  as  a  Bcholar — iirst  hinted,  and  then 
plainly  said,  that  there  was  '  a  time '  in  the  cleverest  man's  life, 
when  his  memoir  became  less  impressible  to  the  recollection  of 
languages — ia  the  gentlest  manner  conveying  that  I  had  he- 
come  an  old  dunfe  f 

"  Yet  in  Spanish  I  am  not  discouraged — 
'  To  persereraDce  tnut  alone. 
The  mter-drop  will  wear  a  stoM^' — 
Do  you  know  where  these  line*  are  to  be  found  !    No — you 
don't :  for  I  have  coined  them  oij  the  spot !     And  who  knows 
what  may  result  from  my  perteveriruj  study  f     In  my  bther'a 
house,  in  Glasgow,  there  was  a  parrot.     He  talked  all  day  long, 
till  one  king's  birthday,  when  the  fStes  of  the  blackguard  boys, 
with  crackers  and  gunpowder,  dumb- foundered  him  I     For  days 
he  would  not  speak,  but  seemed  absorbed  in  thought  and  study. 
At  last,  aft«r  turning  his  side  face  to  you  in  silence  for  a  week, 
he  came  out  with  a  glorious  imitation  of  a  squiti — phizz,  phizz, 
phizE  !     One  day,  too,  I  may  come  out  with  my  Spanish  squib. 

"  I  have  had  an  agreeable  incident  lately  in  being  called  upon 
by  M.  Buznach,*  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  in  one  of  my  let- 
ters from  Oran.  He  had  the  generosity  to  ride  with  me  a 
whole  day's  journey  from  Oran  to  Fez,  to  introduce  me  to  the 
patriarch  of  an  Arab  encampment — after  which  introduction,  I 
was  safe  among  the  Arabs.  How  to  return  his  kindnees,  I 
knew  not — for  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  I  could  not  offer  him 
money  ;  and  Oran,  poor  place  1  had  no  shop  in  which  I  could 
purchase  any  present  to  make  him.  His  coming  to  London 
was  therefore  a  joy  to  me — a  relief  from  unrequited  obligation. 
It  so  happens  that  I  can  be  of  use  to  him  iu  London.     T.  C." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  letters  to  his  nephew,  Robert 
Campbell,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  whom  he  had  plaiced  in  a 
commerdal  school  at  Rheims,f  with  the  view  of  preparing  him 
for  a  situation  in  one  of  the  great  London  houses  : — 

*  Bumach  met  the  Poet  at  my  house  at  diimeT  in  Park-tquare.  See 
notes  DO  thii  incident,  abo,  letter  Eroni  Otsd. 

I  - 1  have  sent  my  nephew  to  the  continent  fis  four  years,  to  lean) 
Freocb  and  Qerauui,  as  I  wish  to  place  itim,  if  I  be  alive  at  that  timi^  in 
die  ooimtina^on*e  of  a  merdiaiit  tiadioK  with  tbe  oonlment'' — LMtr  la 
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"  April  2*1  th, — I  write  to  you  sooner  than  I  intended,  be- 
cause I  perceive  that  you  are  somewhat  dbtrustful  as  to  yov 
power  of  learning  French  as  quickly  as  you  would  wish  ;  but 
be  of  good  cheer,  my  boy  !  You  cannot  acqmre  the  language 
by  a  miracle ;  habit  and  patience  alone  will  render  you  famiUar 
with  it ;  and  one  fine  morning,  before  the  two  years  are 
elapsed,  you  will  waken  and  find  yourself  a  good  French 
scholar. 

*^  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter.  It  confirms  my 
opinion  of  you,  that  you  are  a  manly  person,  and  not  fractioiu 
and  quarrelsome.  I  know  very  well  that  you  must  have  rubs 
and  annoyances  in  your  new  settlement — and  who  is  without 
them  ?  But  still  you  say  that  you  are  happy ;  and,  without 
taking  the  expression  too  uterally,  it  gives  me  a  token  that  you 
have  a  spring  of  hope  and  industry  within  you,  that  will  bear 
you  into  a  prosperous  tide  of  life.  I  know  you  wiU  not  abuse 
my  confidence  in  you,  when  I  say — ^tell  me  whatever  incon- 
veniences you  have,  and,  if  I  can,  they  shall  be  removed.  In 
the  meantime,  don't  think  it  inconsistent  when  I  saw,  ^  put  up 
with  everything  until  you  have  acquired  something  of  the  lan- 
guage ;'  for,  to  begin  at  present  to  make  new  arrangements  with 
Monsieur  Goubault,  would  set  us  all  to  sea  again.  One  thing 
that  I  mean  to  make  a  future  arrangement  about,  is,  that  you 
shall  have  more  hberty  to  go  about  the  town  of  Rheims — and 
not  be  confined  like  a  child  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 
I  have  another  little  reformation  in  view  more  immediately,  if 
it  can  be  eifected  :  Mr.  Scott  informs  me  that  when  he  was  at 
the  school,  the  breakfast  was  bread  'at  discretion,'  and  the 
liberty  of  the  pump.  Now,  although  it  is  possible  that  you 
will  keep  your  health  upon  this  bredkfiast,  as  well  as  if  you  had 
fowls  and  marmalade,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  my  nephew 
breakfasting  on  bread  and  water.  I  have  therefore  remitted 
you,  by  Mr.  Scott,  two  napoleons,  for  the  following  purpose : 
Get,  if  you  can,  to  a  cheese  shop,  and  purchase  a  pound  of 
cheese — you  cannot  in  delicacy  eat  this  before  the  other  stu- 
dents, so  whip  it  out  slily,  and  take  a  nip  of  it  to  give  a  zest  to 
your  bread. 

^^  I  cannot  estimate  your  pocket-money,  till  I  know  your  en- 
tire expense  ;  but  these  forty  francs  shall  not  come  out  of  your 
pocket-allowance,  any  more  than  the  books  you  buy. 

*'  You  can  get  no  harm  by  going  to  a  Catholic  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  I  am  glad  that  you  seem  to  view  the  matter  in  that 
light.     God  lii^tens  to  human  prayors  wherever  they  are  offered 
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up.  The  Catholics  have  a  mistaken  religion ;  but  persecution 
is  not  a  necessary  part  of  their  creed.  In  the  very  reign  of  the 
*  Bloody  Mary,'  many  true  Catholics  were  horrified  at  her 
cruelties  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to.  say  that  we,  Protestants,  have  too 
often  persecuted.  Calvin  and  the  G^evan  church,  which  is 
the  Mother  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  got  Servetus  burnt  alive  for 
being  a  Socinian  !  In  &ct,  at  one  time  the  bulk  of  Christians, 
in  whatever  other  points  they  differed,  agreed  in  thinking  that 
they  had  a  right  to  bum  others  for  difference  of  belief !  Adieu, 
my  dear  Robert,  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  &c,  T.  C* 

While  their  correspondence  was  thus  proceeding,  the  vouth 
fell  ill,  his  studies  were  interrupted  ;  and  on  the  14th  or  July 
the  French  physician  recommended  that  he  should  be  imme- 
diately sent  home.  In  the  meantime,  however — owing  to  some 
illusory  symptoms  of  amendment — ^tfais  opportunity  was  lost ; 
and  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  his  nephew  ^  was  able 
to  resume  his  studies  without  alarm,"  Campbell  wrote  to  him 
as  follows : 

^July  22d, — ^Your  letter  received  this  morning,  gives  me 
infinite  relief.  I  was  annoyed  beyond  expression  at  the  pros- 
pect of  expense  and  delay  in  your  education,  and  return  to 
England  ;  but  the  positive  manner  in  which  the  physician  an- 
nounced your  case  being  serious,  left  me  no  choice  but  to  send 
for  you.  Kow  matters  are  completd^  changed,  and  your  reso- 
lution to  remain  was  quite  proper.  Tell  Mons.  Gk>ubault  from 
me,  that  I  am  mudi  obliged  to  him  for  the  attention  that  has 
been  shown  you  in  your  temporary  ailment.  Your  friend, 
young  Mr.  Scott,  will  help  you  to  interpret  the  message,  and 
will  you  add  to  Mons.  Goubault,  that  in  the  event  of  any  ill- 
ness likely  to  be  more  than  transitory  be&lling  you,  I  know  too 
well  what  is  due  to  him,  to  occasion  your  remaining  with  him 
during  such  illness  ;  for  it  is  not  proper  to  burthen  a  boarding- 
school  with  a  sick  scholar ;  but  in  that  event  (which  may  God 
avert !)  we  must  consult  about  your  retiring  to  some  place,  not 
for  from  Rheims,  and  not  think  of  transferring  you  at  once  to 
your  '  native  air.'  The  physician  of  course  knows  the  general 
treatment  of  your  complaint  better  than  I  can  pretend  to  know 
it ;  but  assuredly,  both  he  and  Mons.  Goubault  are  utterly  de- 
ceived as  to  the  climate  of  Glasgow — our  native  climate.  It  is 
a  cold,  raw,  wretchedly  wet  climate — the  very  nursery  of  sore 
throats  and  chest  diseases.  If  you  had  come  home,  and  if  I 
had  found  your  bronchitis  worso,  or  your  chest  threatened,  I 


i-rr.li(<.r  OL,  inu-  >\.\o.  al.ii   llio   > 
L-^].r(■>-  |.iir|"-,'   lur  wliidi  u^cr 
ti'iRl  also  to  \h<i  compulation  ot 
jour  letter,  btfore  the  two  last, 
position,  was  iaaccur&te  on  tbe 
about  TOUT  four  years'  educatio 
man  who  meana  what  I  My, — I 
have  laid  aside  a  sura,  which,  in 
the  end  of  the  four  yeats,  will  be 
cate  you,  frugally,  duriag  what«v( 
may  remain  at  my  death.* 

•  •  • 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  A ,  with  . 

la's  Child,"  the  infant  heroine  of  hi 

Aug.  26lh.  ...  I  am  ptoie 
ical  pieces,  not  contained  in  any  hit 
projected  volume  is  not  yet  writt«n.- 
for  I  am  imitten  with  Buch  a  passio: 
to  my  poems,  that  if  I  had  a  la^ 
that  I  should  squander  it  on  their 
seriet  of  steel  engravings,  I  am  stac 

*  Id  lew  thsD  a  month  the  ^mplom*  ^ 
came  to  me  in  great  dutreas  about  bii  I 
wa*  to  be  loat,  be  wu  immediatelj  recall 
■  It  U  my  wish  sod  request  that  yon  will 
can.  and  by  ench  stages  a*  will  not  &li|ci 
far  joa  will  be  tbe  mild  rii'"-'- 
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bjr  poverty.  I  bav«  got  tvo  rigBettea — tha  one  for  the  pil- 
poem,  finished — and  another  on  Napoleon  and  the  British  sea- 
man, nearly  finished — but  they  wUl  coet  me  about  100/.  tho 
two ;  and  uiat  is  but  the  tenth  part  of  what  the  viguetto  illus- 
tration of  a  volume — even  a  small  one — would  cost.  As  bor- 
rowed money  must  be  repaid,  it  would  be  of  no  use  borrowing 
the  money.  I  was  thinking,  as  forgery  is  not  a  han^ng  matter 
now,  whether  I  might  not  n^  raising  the  sum  in  that  way  ;  but 
on  reflection,  I  thought  it  would  be  both  discreditabl«  to  myself 
and  painful  to  my  fnends,  if  I  were  to  be  transported  for  forgery  I 
Another  thought  struclc  me,  viz.,  to  marry  some  rich  old  widow 
— but  after  all,  it  might  be  worse  to  be  yoked  to  an  old  Gorgon, 
than  even  to  be  hauged  for  forgery.  So  I  must  try  to  pmch 
and  starve,  till  1  can,  year  by  year,  scrape  together  the  money 
in  an  honest  way. 

"  To  be  serious.  As  it  may  be  possible  for  me,  in  no  great 
length  of  time,  to  get  some  score  of  vignettes — sneh  as  the 
child's  picture — accomplished,  I  shall  be  anxious  to  keep  the 
few  copies  of  each  plat«  that  is  struck  off  as  little  known  to  the 
public  as  possible,  and  so  a  very  few  impressions  have  been 

taken.     The  darling  child  is  about  the  same  age  as  M was, 

when  I  first  knew  her,  and  so  I  was  anxious  that  she  should 
have  the  only  copy  I  could  spare.  .  .  .  Give  my  best  re- 
spects to  Dr.  A .     Ilis  pamphlet  on  the  Poor  Laws  is  the 

best  work  that  was  ever  published  on  the  subjecL     I  have  felt 

grateful  to  him  over  and  over  again  for  writing  it.     Believe  me 

your  affectionate  friend,  T.  C."* 

«  •  *  *  » 

"July  \5th.  .  ,  I  wish  to  get  Lawrence's  portrait  of  me 
copied  for  Lord  Uolland,  who  has  expressed  a  deeire  to  that 
effect ;  and,  as  I  can  refiise  nothing  to  my  earliest  patron, — es- 
pecially when  be  requests  to  have  what  was  once  my  similitude 
in  hia  libra^, — I  have  promised  to  apply  to  you,  to  forward  the 
original  to  London,  that  I  may  have  it  well  copied.  Vou  may 
depend  upon  having  it  back  safe  and  soon. — Apropos  to  por- 
traits '.  1  have  been  importuned  to  sit  fur  one  to  Latilla,  the 
painter  of  that  lovely  child,  on  whose  picture  I  had  made  a 
poem.  But,  as  I  am  not  so  beautiftil  as  the  child,  he  has  not 
been  so  fortunate  in  making  me  the  subject  of  his  pencil.     .     . 


Tl...  Misi-Li-,-  li.-  Ii^ilI  L'll.'ly 
»ill]  tl].'  i:>:Lr  ]ir.,-i>.'cl  uf  lii^' I 
ii[M,ti  aLiiipWU's  WiIlL  :  uii't, 
ut'cliauge  uf  bcene,  I  proposed 
wa«  to  take  pliice ;  aud  as  we 
he  himself  had  bo  admirably  d 
and  divert  his  attention,  arran^ 
eluded.     A  flatteriog  invita^on 
prcparatioaa  were  made  to  receiv 
companj  with  a  few  piivnte  frien 
Hie  events  of  the  day  are  thus  < 
account: 

'Sip.  S8.— The  Uuoch  oS  two  iliiiis 
■ame  da;,  U  aii  event  but  very  rarelv  n 
'BiRn  or  Hope'  happened  to  forra  ue 
countless  Rpectatara  *  there  lu  fee,'  it  may 
great  gathering  in  oonnL'liaii  with  the  aea 
which  meatal  memory  must  ever,  we  opii 
Tisiti,  lew  and  &r  bctwcea'  Tlie  businei 
lUDGh  of  the  Polyphemua  Btcamer,  a  vei 
the  bufden  of  SQO  teas,  and  ta  appointei 
case  the  double  duty  of  a  roomy  trannpoi 
descent  was  not  only  steaily,  but  nublimc 
apcay  aiose — oa  she  dipped  in  oiid  cam 
welloD  literally  nuw  widi  viran,  as  deafei 
nar.  Pendiiig  (hi*  Uunch,  a  dil1i:rent  set 
all  the  biteningi  uf  a  ship  of  ibo  bnc — a 
mounted  in  the  meantime  fur  ninety-two 
after  a  hundred  er  more.  Half  an  liour  o 
aiMteeocod  i^the  marine  drama;  and  do 
tioD  atood  so  eotDpletclv  ""  *'~ ' 


ifli     ^^^1        I  ^'  1'  ^f* '  ■  -^ 
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J  tntb^  ■  Ye  Xinann  of  tJ^l*"^,'  wu  matg  in  a  full 
dunu  (tectntji  Toicee,)  the  Datioml  mthuaiaBii,  I  nuy  tml;  ity,  liUnllj 
nucd  to  beATm  dohiig  tbe  gkinoiu  bunt — 

'Britannia  neede  no  bulwark, 

No  towen  along  the  il«ep; 
&r  loandi  it  o'er  tbe  mcnuilsin  watb — 
Her  borne  is  mi  tbe  dfep.' 

■hip  of  the  liiw ;  .        _  -  - 

war,'  and  the  boiula  ■□  (Aen  made  of  the  growing  potenej'  ot  the  FreDph 
marina  So  &r  ai  I  can  jodge,  the  feelmg  waa  nnlTetwI,  thai,  ibouU  the 
tug  of  strife  again  come,  ihe  wUl  play  ber  part,  nlorondj  and  well,  agMiut 
the  niigbtiest  Frenchnuui  that  ever  Hoated. 

■  A  iplendid  d^jtCaur  waa  ^tui  after  the  laondi,  t^  J.  If^ncham,  Eaq, 
the  naval  architect,  to  about  eighty  of  the  mott  disCh^uisbed  geotlemoi 
who  had  attended  After  the  toMta  of  the  day,  the  Qneen,  ^  had  been 
loyally  and  enthiuiaatieallj  dmnk,  Hr.  flneham,  in  a  Ten-  elenot  and 
Mioted  add^e«^  proposed  Ihq  health  of  'the  Poet  Oampbcll,'  whidi  waa 
dnmk  with  three  timet  three,  and  immenie  dieering,  while  the  band  in 
die  inner  court  struck  up  the  appropriala  wr, '  1^  (JiunpbeUa  are  comu^  t* 
On  reluming  thanka — 

■  '  I  rite,'  said  the  Poet,  ■  peculiarly  nnfltted,  in  ooe  respect,  tor  the  duty 
of  ezpreaiiing  ray  gratitude  to  the  pnaeot  company  en  Ihi*  oeeaaiDn.  1  am 
imwell —  1  believe  priocipally  li>am  anzie^  about  the  tenninatun  aod  auo- 
casa  of  llic  miehtj  apeclacle  whidi  has  been  Gniahed  so  Klorioaily  before 
ymi.  I  should  have  been  vote  bat  (br  the  presence  ^  my  rigfat  hand 
Drighbcr,  who  baa  adiiuDial«ed  to  the  oonKireal  and  spamiodic  afiection 
<n  the  ouleide  of  my  heart  which  much  afflicted  me.  1  may  weU  say  of 
Dr.  Beattie— 


but  I  beg  lo  remark,  that  I  allude  to  pain  on  the  outnA  of  my  heart  In 
the  inside  of  my  heart  all  is  beallhful  and  exalting !  I  have  witnessed  a 
spectacle  that,  mentally  speaking,  shall  ever  dwell  in  my  heart  of  hearts ; 
and  if  I  had  a  thousand  beerta,  they  would  have  been  all  filled  to  the  brim 
at  witnessing  this  sigfat  A  ship  at  the  line  fit  to  enoounter  any  ship  that 
ever  floated  on  the  waves,  hai  been  launched  before  20,000  spectators. 
The  "  Londoa''  has  been  launched !  In  future  >be  will  do  bonor  to  our  ooon- 
at  the  ends  of  tbe  earth 
id  nlkx  for  berooontiy. 
or  lo  me  taleoted  man  who  ccn- 
■tnicted  her — Mr.  F^neham,  our  present  boat.  WeU  nuty  be  look  Dpca  her 
with  fride.  Vhoi  she  alipt  bom  her  oadle,  my  frtMulB,  and  when  aba 
awong  round  after  dipping  in  the  watar,  did  yon  ever  see  so  magnificent  a 
creature  I  No  I  I  h^  you  reply ;  and  let  ua  tnni  with  looks  of  gratitude 
to  tbe  (ramer  at  the  ship.  UV  friend^  I  am  a  poet,  and  poeta  are  vaiy 
prood  of  their  art ;  but  with  all  our  poetiad  art,  I  do  sot  think  we  could 


.,"*  '""II  Of  ,1-       ^""^ 
M:2f^  our  ■■f,^'"  nworio 
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And  Um  thondefs  itf  her  wntli  I 
Foes  shall  croird  their  aaila  Rod  fij  tlwe — 

TbteMemng  bsvoc  to  tbdr  deck — 
WlwD  atu  tlMj  tint  de«T^  thee, 

like  the  coming  whiriwind's  epeck  I 
OalUnt  bark  t  th;  pomp  uid  beautjr 

Stonn  or  battle  ne'er  ahall  Uaat— 
While  our  tara,  in  pride  and  du^, 

Hail  Ihy  colon  to  the  mast  1— T.  C." 

Dee,  Sth. — At  a  meeting  held  in  the  British  Coffee  House, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  club  *  for  the  middle  cUbms,  Camp- 
bell was  invited  to  take  the  ch«r ;  and  from  hia  amuBing  speech 
on  that  occasion,  I  Tenture  to  present  the  fbllowiog  Ught  but 
characteristic  extracts : 

" .  .  .  .  Your  pi^ect  i>  not  oeir  to  me :  it  has  Viw  been  a  subject  of  mj 
thoughts,  la  looking  round  the  Club-hoases  of  London,  I  have  aaid  to 
myadf — '  How  is  this  t  All  the  rich  men  of  the  metroptdis — all  who  tra 
•mbitkiuB  to  be  tlumgfat  rich — the  titled  men — public  men — Unirersiqr 
HMD — naval  and  military  men — all  have  built  tbaoselves  palaces  ol  sodal 
resort.  But  the  Taat  and  valuable  class — they  who  can  neitber  aflbrd  the 
palace  Club-hoiue  of  lords,  nor  descend  to  the  gin-palace  of  dostmen — the 
Nudi£<  tltui,  who  constitute  morally  the  verr  thews  and  sinews  of  socie^ — 
who  are  too  respectable  to  make  the  public-house  theii  daily  haunt — yet 
have  a  natural  yearning  for  society — for  eooTcnstioa — for  the  si^t  ct 
books  and  newspapers,  that  tbey  may  give  tbem  a  colored  map  ti  pnldio 
events — how  is  it  that  they  (as  if  destitute  of  gr^arious  inrtinct)  hava 
built  for  themselves  no  houses  of  social  and  sob^  resort  T  The  qnestial 
is  ntdsbetctily  answered  by  the  present  meeting.    .    .    . 

-  Your  intended  assoctatkig  has  for  one  of  its  chief  objects,  that  of  ma- 
king men  independent  of  the  tavern,  and  uutempted  to  superfluous  compo- 
tatnn.  Tbough  not  rich  myself  I  behng  to  a  West-Ibd  Clul^  and  as  ez- 
peoaive,  I  bdieve,  as  any  in  Londco ;  but  were  ite  mbeeiiptico  doabled, 
1  should  not  quit  it — so  agreeable  is  the  CMnpaniondiip  I  And  in  it  This 
Club  is  the  solace  of  my  life.  A  tnfl-hunter  once  hmted  that  he  would 
patronise  us — which  I  was  detomined  he  should  not  da.  '  Are  yon  ait 
l^tlemen  in  the   dairrtet  F     '  Tea.  every  iDcb  of  us.'     '  Bat  have  yoo 


xr  risen  high  in  the  world.'    '  What ! — have  not  three  et  oi 
(oe  of  them  an  H.P. — ascended  in  a  balloai  I    If  that  is  not  hi^  in  tbe 
world,  I  know  not  what  is  f  " 

-  Clubs,  I  ft 


.  .      . in  will  be  the  wens  husband  fbr  having  aeoeas  to  pab- 

licalioiB  which  be  cannot  have  at  bmne, — and  to  the  eonversalica  of  sotMr 


•  This  was  to  be  called  the  Alplta  Club,  and  'to  be  fcOamd  far  a 
JUphabet  o(  Ooba  on  tbe  suae  prmdpb.' 


"  I  noco  profec(«]  r  Club  m  the  ii 
conmitent  with  nwpectability.    .    . 
(lod  otiii^-huiiacs — not  ait  ni'i  unatuui 
diarji  italUliet.    1  oui  f\ieak  i>f  tlicsi 
eould  ■peak  of  tin  Binbojx    '  Hnd  lie 
jw,  uu  liked  him  Tutlj.'    '  But  how 
Me  K  piece  of  him— /h  ai  mangi  P    N 
MutanoeB  '  I  liked  them  viuitljt,'  I  can  *) 
I  wai  mrpiued  in  one  reitpecl,  br  the  c 
— in  another,  I  wu  ditappiiiuied  at  thi 
'Where  are  now  tho  glorious  lav -loft  on 
where  tlio  buuftTy  dmer  aacvndtd  bj  a 
Parnaimum  wan  not  restored  til)  lin  dki 

"  But  the  advanlage  of  Budi  a  Club  a 
It  will  give  the  monJ  benefit  of  gjadui 

naoectablo  and  known  iDva. ^ 

quickar  faculty  of  thinking  and  uttering 
persoo  I  It  b  tbe  circumntaiice  of  hie  li 
iirtier«,  a*  inn  ■harponcUi  ircn,  the  na 
with  tbe  wit  of  vthen.  ....  The 
without  solitude.  It  i<  not  a  nu  in  an 
within  a  dtj,  to  the  hapjiy  niembcntof  a 

*  I  have  oounwUed  you  lu  frugality ;  I 
out  in  the  buoBC  of  Commocu)  thrift  la  aE 
M(  Bartimonia* — yet  that  Tirtue  ilnelf  i 
not  from  my  HLying  this,  that  I  rescind  a 
wwumy— the  child  of  m-lom,  and  the 

the  elava  of  no  man.  or  pai^,  I  owe  the 
dplea  to  the  frug^itg  oi  mv  '---' 
«  fie  not  1"-'-  ■ 


CHAPTER  XT. 

VICTORIA  BttUASE,  PIMLICO. 

As  the  winter  commenced,  Csmpbell  miule  prepantioiu  (br 
another  change  of  domicile.  Having  felt  the  loueliQesa  of  hia 
chambers,  he  loDged  for  the  oomforta  of  domeetio  society ;  and 
with  hia  niece,  whom  he  had  educated,  and  now  invited  to  bu- 
perintend  his  n^na^,  he  took  the  leaae  of  a  honse  in  Victoria 
Square,*  I^mUco.  This  was  a  Hriona  and  ill-advised  atep  ;  for 
it  mvolved  him  in  eipenses  and  difficulties  which  he  had  neither 
calcolated  nor  foreseen  ;  but  the  arrangements  he  had  made 
were  to  enconrnging,  that  he  saw  only  the  bright  ride  of  things, 
and  looked  to  hu  new  house  a«  a  new  era  of  happiness.  Fimlioo 
bad  been  the  fiiat  reating-plaoe  in  his  puUic  career;  and  he  felt 
a  sort  of  impatient  yearning  to  return  to  it — not  without  a  pre- 
sentiment,  perham,  that  it  might  be  his  last:  and  while  &ncy 
was  surrounding  his  hearth  with  old  fimiiliar  faces,  he  writes : — 

"  Jan.  iSd. — I  am  so  much  in  love  with  my  new  house  in 
Victoria  8qnar«,  that  I  have  resolved  to  pat  off  my  journey  to 
Italy,  till  1  have  finished  and  entered  it — nay  warmed  it  with  a 
dinner  to  my  friends  in  May  1     ,     , 

*  «  »  *  * 

"  I  got  a  letter  from  my  sister  at  Edinburgh  a  few  days  ago, 
wiitten,  of  course,  by  her  companion,  Miss  Boston  :  '  So  yon  are 
to  be  marritd — that  is  reported  and  quite  certun.  Oh,  ray  good 
brother,  is  not  this  a  rash  step  at  your  years  ?  Have  you  con- 
sulted M ]'     My  answer  was — I  have  neither  consulted 

M nor  any  one  else  ;  for  I  did  not  hear  that  I  was  for  cer- 
tain to  be  married,  till  t  got  your  letter.  But  why  should  yon 
be  surprised  that  I  should  commit  matiimony  at  my  young  and 
giddy  age  ?  for  I  am  only  tixty-three  !  I  must  navertheleu  re- 
quest you  to  obtain  for  me  exact  information  as  to  the  name, 

■  TU>  HoDM.  ITa  8,  ww  to  be  finSdied  eariy  ki  die  jmt,  irith  ppssSB 


lini.li.-.|.  .iiid  till'   i.rc.-s  oujfi 

iViiiu  tbe  suiKiritii;  matter  of  t 
till  the  miJald  of  March — no 
ttou  for  the  coDtineDt,  i.  e.  in 
have  three  whole  months  for  t 
for  Burreying  the  Ausonian  1a£ 
that  month  I  must  t«ke  poue 
Victoria  Square.     I  have  deter; 
tnuualpine  expedition  till  the 
in  London  in  the  spring,  I  sb 
new  house  to  receive  you.  But  \ 
movements  ore ;  and  do  not  le' 
bewitches  evervbody,  throw  her 
■OS.' — Ah !  m;  ueart  beats  at  the 
trip  to  Sydenham — a  visit  to  Wei 
*  •  •  • 

To  conclude  some  family  arranj 
viut  to  Glasgow ;  and  having  obt 
sent  to  part  with  her  daughter, 
providing  for  her.  After  enumei 
erary  w^th,  "  I  shall  thus,"  he : 
bequeath  to  her  the  means  of  in 
She  need  not  come  to  London  till 
in  my  new  house,  she  shdl  be  as 
month.  It  will  be  an  amusemei 
whenever  she  chooseo-  "■' 
not  f-"*  *■ 
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"March  301k. — Well  knowing  your  friendly  interest  in  your 
most  unworthy  friend,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that 
owing  to  the  preeoription  of  Dr.  AJjaon,  and  my  immovable 
resolution  in  refusing  all  invitations  to  dine  out, — during  my 
residence  of  five  dap  at  Glasgow,  with  my  cousins,  the  Grays, — 
I  recovered  my  health  in  perfection ;  and  that,  setting  out  from 
thence  on  Wednesday  last,  I  arrived  here  on  Thursday  evening, 
aft«r  having  travelled  from  Lancaster  that  day  236  mites  by  the 
rul-way,  in  twelve  hours  ! 

"  At  Glasgow  I  called  on  our  &iend  Dngald  Bannatyne,  and 
the  meeting  filled  me  with  measureless  content.  Oh  f  talk  of 
your  Claude  Lorraine  suDsets !  What  are  they  to  the  declining 
years  of  a  great  and  good  mind )  Dugald  is  as  fresh  in  spirits 
and  intellect  as  you  or  I.  He  is  confined  to  his  house,  it  is  true ; 
but  he  reasons — he  argues — and  enjoys  a  joke  and  returns  it  as 
heartily  as  if  he  were  only  twenty.  I  was  unfortunate  in  not 
seeing  Mrs.  Stark,  who  was  ill  in  bed  with  the  influenza ;  but  the 
sight  of  the  venerable  patriarch  of  liberalism  made  some  amends 
for  missing  that  of  his  daughter.  Dugald  was  seated  in  his 
parlor,  with  his  still  beantitiil  old  partner  beside  him — I  beg 
pardon  for  calling  her  old,  for  she  looks  still  as  young  as  any  of 
us.  Slie  had  been  reading  to  him  ;  and  I  observed  that  when 
he  used  tbo  word  reading,  he  always  said  tee,  I  scarcely  think 
there  has  been  a  happier  pair  since  the  days  of  Adam  before  the 
fall. 

"  ITiere  is  a  picture  of  the  worthy  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Glasgow.  My  first  impulse  was  to  get  some  great 
artbt  to  paint  his  portrait  in  the  consummate  beauty  of  his  old 
age,  but  my  purse  would  not  allow  me  to  obey  the  impulse. 
Can  we  not,  however,  have  an  engraving  of  Graham's  portrait 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ?  Graham's  consent  must  bo  first 
obtained,  and  then  I  will  undertake,  at  my  own  cost,  to  have  a 
Gretrate  line-engraving  of  that  picture — depending  on  the  sub- 
scription of  his  friends  for  copies.  Dugald  Bannatyne  must  not 
be  forgotten.  He  has  fought  the  good  fight,  from  first  to  last ; 
and  he  has  fought  it  with  benevolence,  for  no  one  could  ever  be 
his  personal  enemy.  He  was  a  reformer  when  it  was  not  so 
easy,  as  it  b  now,  to  be  a  reformer. — I  have  lefl  a  commission 
with  my  friend  Gray,  in  Glasgow,  to  obtain  permission  to  have 
his  portrait  engraved,  and  when  I  hear  from  Gray  I  shall  let  yon 

"  Though  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  dining  witb  you,  I  am 
delighted  with  my  visit  to  DuncUffe.    I  rejoiced  to  see  you  aU 
Vol.  II.— 18 
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ries,  no  due  to  her  name  and  family,  he  resorted  to  the  last 
alternative  of  advertising  her  in  a  morning  paper.*  This  ako 
fidled ;  for  although  he  received  various  answers — some  in  jest, 
others  in  earnest — the  name  of  the  faery  child  remains  a  pro- 
foxmd  secret.     After  many  days'  suspense  he  writes  : — 

"  May  \2th. — No  word  yet  of  my  little  darling  seen  in  the 
Park.  I  am  afraid  she  is  gone  down,  hke  the  President  steamer, 
never  to  be  heard  of  more !  Yet  I  have  letters,  and  not  hoax- 
ing ones,  from  people  who  believe  that  the  child  I  was  smitten 
with  was  their  own  child.  One  simple  tnother  writes  to  me  that 
she  is  sure  her  own  hoy  was  my  admired  child.  Now  the  child 
I  was  so  enchanted  with  was  a  female ;  and  I,  who  have  loved 
children  all  my  life,  know  that  A«-children  are  never,  in  beauty, 
to  be  compared  with  she-ones. — Oh !  if  nature  had  made  me  a 
painter,  instead  of  a  poet,  what  enchanting  children  I  should 
have  painted  for  you !  Only  to-day  I  met  with  two  little  an- 
gels, from  two  to  three  or  four  years  old — girls,  of  course.  I 
took  them  each  in  one  hand.  They  both  looked  up  to  me  first 
with  endearing  simplicity ;  then  they  smiled,  and  shook  hands 
with  me.     Yes — Heaven  melts  children  into  its  own  shapes. 

"  T.  C." 
%  %  «  «  « 

*'  P.  S. — You  perhaps  think  me  a  wild  enthusiast  in  speaking 
of  children.  But  I  speak  of  them  not  unadvisedly.  I  study 
them ;  and  my  theory,  on  conviction,  is,  that  infantine  female 
beauty  is  infinitely  superior  to  male.  By  beauty^  I  mean  that 
melting  of  human  lineaments  into  simple  concord,  which  resem- 
bles the  union  of  musical  notes  into  simple  melody.  I  would 
not  argue  with  a  person  who  knew  so  httle  of  this  subject,  as  to 
set  the  beauty  of  boys  in  momentary  comparison  with  the  beauty 
of  female  children.  In  boy-beauty — even  at  two  years  old — 
there  is  always  some  breaking  out  of  the  he-devil.  But  to  wor- 
ship woman  completely,  you  must  begin  with  her  from  her 
childhood ;  yea,  before  her  charms  can  excite  any  other  feeling 
than  pure  admiration  of  the  workmanship  of  Heaven — before 

*  April  \9tK — A  GRfTLEMAN,  aizty-three  years  old,  who,  on  Saturday 
last,  between  six  and  seven,  p.  dl,  met^  near  Buckingham  Oate,  with  a  rnosi 
interesting-lookine  child,  four  years  of  age,  but  who  forbore,  from  respect 
for  the  lady  who  had  her  in  hand,  to  ask  the  girl's  name  and  abode,  will  be 
gratefully  oblieed  to  those  who  have  the  happiness  of  possessing  the  child, 
to  be  informed  where  she  lives,  and  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  see  her  again. 
A  letter  will  reach  the  advertiser,  T.  O,  at  Na  61,  linoohiVImhFiekiii 


iii^.  1  have  been  fortunate  i 
altogether,  if  I  were  reduced  I 
should  flj  for  consolation  to  tn} 


For  several  weeks  previous  t 
mersed  in  the  twofold  cares  of 
Fields,  and  fiimishing  his  new  hoi 
latter  imtsnce,  he  was  guided  by 
of  mnch  taste  and  experience  in  h' 
remembering  tLe  "furniture  faed 
been  led  on  a  fonner  occasioD,  he  m 
ing  with  exemplary  caution  and  fri 
indeed,  without  being  taught  some 
deuce,  in  the  selection  and  purchase 
former  occaBJons,  the  dettisiou  vanis 
eterer  sent  in  his  bill.     His  house,  I 
up ;  and,  with  the  comforts  and  res] 
to  soothe  and  interest  his  mind,  he  i 
change,  and  iui-ited  all  hie  friends  t 
dence.f     His  niece.  Miss  Campbell, 

*  Bee  Bceomit  of  hi>  fonoer  rendence  i 
hall,  Dl  S38. 

t  Of  thia  bouse— the  Poet's  h" 
tkn  may,  periun*  "' 
twoi— ^ 
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the  fiunilies  of  his  next  door  neighbon,  Captain  Hay  and  Admi- 
ral Honejinan,  he  found  society  and  conversation  well  suited  to 
his  taste.  The  house  was  still  farther  recommended  by  its 
vicinity  to  his  club,  and  the  residence  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Rogers, 
in  St.  James's-place ;  and  thus  settled,  as  he  imagined  for  life, 
he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  classical  geography,  and  revised 
the  MS.  poem  of  "  Glencoe." 

In  the  meantime,  his  practical  benevolence,  and  cheerful  co- 
operation in  works  of  charity,  laid  his  purse  and  pen  under  fre- 
quent contribution.  Every  scheme  of  this  nature  that  met  with 
his  countenance  and  support,  was  tolerably  sure  to  prosper  ;  and 
the  following  was  one  of  those  cases  which  had  the  full  benefit 
of  his  advocacy.  It  is  thus  explained  in  his  letter  to  Mrs. 
W — se  : — 

"  July  29th, — I  trust  I  shall  not  forfeit  any  of  the  frank  kind- 
liness which  you  have  been  pleased  to  show  me,  in  our  first  ac- 
quaintance, by  the  request  which  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty 
of  making.  It  is  that  of  asking  you  for  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion towards  the  relief  of  a  genteel  distressed  family  of  unex- 
ceptionable character,  but  of  sadly  interesting  history.  That 
history  was  made  known  to  me  by  my  excellent  friend  and 

neighbor,  Mrs.  Admiral  H ,     I  was  so  much  touched  with 

it  that  I  pledged  myself— contrary  to  my  general  rule — to  pro- 
mote a  subscription  for  the  imfortunates,  after  contributing  my 
own  mite  of  a  couple  of  pounds.^     I  requested  leave  from  Mrs. 

H to  mention  the  name  of  the  family  to  those  to  whom  I 

might  apply.     But  she  told  me  that  the  eldest  son,  for  whom 

Admiral  H has  obtained  a  commission  in  the ,  as  a 

young  man  coming  out  in  the  world,  might  be  injured  by  the 
fact  being  made  known  that  his  family  are  indebted,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  the  charitable ;  so  that  it  would  be  better  to  conceal 
their  names.     The  reality  of  the  case  you  have  not  only  on 

my  authority,  but  on  that  of  Mrs.  H :  and  it  is  a  case  of  real 

and  touching  misfortune. 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  Mrs.  W — se,  for  thus  applying  to  you  as 
if  I  were  your  old  friendf — old  indeed  I  am,  though  young  in 

dation  of  a  friend,  and  ooe  of  whom  (Druailla)  attended  him  in  his  last 
momenta. 

*  To  this  sum,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  he  added  a  loan  of  50/^  which 
remains  unpaid — En. 

f  His  introductioa  to  Mrs.  W^  whom  he  justlv  admired  for  her  M"i^ft 
qualities,  had  taken  place  only  recently  at  my  boose ;  but  be  knew  that 
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to  Bead  to  ma  when  I  require  it,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  ^on  to 
pay  the  rest  into  the  hands  of  John  Travers,  Esq.,  St.  Swithin'B 
Lane,  City.  You  will  wonder  that  I  did  not  do  this  myself  be- 
fore leaving  London — and  indeed  I  locked  up  the  bank-notes  in 
my  bed-room  press  with  that  intention.  But  the  illnesii,  which 
laid  me  flat  at  Aix-la-ChapcUe,  was  already  upon  me,  and  weak- 
ened my  memory.  I  was  out  of  the  river  before  1  recollected 
that  I  had  left  in  Victoria  Square  all  the  money  that  is  to  pay 
for  my  furniture,  and  to  subsist  me  for  half  a  year  I  Have  the 
kindness,  after  your  use  and  nature,  to  write  to  me  soon.  Give 
my  beat  regards  to  Mrs.  B.  and  her  sister,  and  believe  me,  my 
dearest  B.,  your  grateful  friend,  T.  0." 

Before  I  had  time  to  execute  the  rather  delicate  commission 
contained  in  this  letter,  a  second  arrived  with  the  following  cha- 
racteristic account  of  bis  journey  to  Wieebaden  : — 

"  Aug.  \Oth. — Unlees  I  am  doomed  to  receive  the  awfiil  newi 
that  you  found  the  press  in  my  bed-room  bereft  of  money  be- 
fore you  got  into  it,  (in  which  case  I  mean  to  drown  myself  in 
the  Rhine !)  pray  send  me  fifty  pounds ;  for  this  rheumatism 
seems  a  tough  concern.  I  must  ^ve  a  good  long  trial  to  the 
baths — and  living  here  is  as  dear  as  in  London. 

"  When  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  had  not  spirits  to  give  you  an 
account  of  my  journey.  The  last  day  of  it  was  pleasant  Not 
so  my  sojourn  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  two  flrst  days  I  thought 
I  was  hastening  to  another  worid.  The  third  and  fourth  days 
I  rallied ;  and,  though  unable  to  eat,  could  sit  up  in  bed  and 
read.  My  doctor  lent  me  the  works  of  Fielding  and  Smollett 
Hie  latter  was  my  idol  in  boyhood ;  he  is  the  darUng  of  all 
sniggering  younkers.  To  Fielding  I  never  did  justice,  because 
I  could  not  appreciate  him  in  my  youth  ;  but  I  now  regard  him 
as  the  better  philosopher  of  the  two,  and  the  truer  painter  of 
life.  Indeed  my  new  opinion  of  him  amounU  to  veneration, 
though  I  still  rub  my  hands  in  ecatacy  at  the  colossal  shapes  of 
the  ludicrous  in  Smollett. 

"  On  the  eve  of  setting  out  from  Air,  I  saw  a  white-headed 
man,  with  dark  dazzling  eyes,  eyeing  me  anxiously.  What  the 
devil,  thinks  I — sure  I  don't  owe  the  man  any  money !  He  waa 
in  the  coach  that  was  to  take  us  both  to  Cologne.  '  Campbell,' 
laid  the  white-pate,  '  bave  you  quite  forgot Macdonnell  !'*     Ah 

•  Tlie  Bight  HcdOrabU  T.  HacdotmeU,?.  0. 
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"  We  had  also  in  the  steamer  the  Priace  Galitiii].  I  was 
the  only  one  on  beard  to  whom  he  spoke — perceiving,  I  sup- 
pose, a.  peculiarly  pAiVo-Rusaian  cast  in  my  physiognomy.  He 
is  a  poor,  sickly  creature,  with  the  print  of  deadly  coneumption 
on  hia  countenance. 

"  The  bath  haa  hitherto  provoked,  rather  than  allayed  my 
rheumatism.  Like  a  garrison  that  sees  itself  besieged,  the 
dear,  brave  rheumatism  makes  ■  sally  upon  its  besiegers.  But 
I  like  the  air  of  the  place,  in  spite  of  ita  unseasonable  weather. 
The  waters,  too,  have  act«d  as  a  tonie  upon  my  general  health, 
and  my  spirits  are  very  good,  except  when  1  dream  of  my  6td- 
room  pM*t  having  been  plundered  before  you  reached  it  1  I  at- 
tend  a  table-d'-h6ta  daily;  and  from  my  observation,  I  draw  an 
irreaistible  conclusion  that  the  Germans  eat  twice  sa  much  as 
the  English.  I  can  even  perceive  among  them  more  fat  figures 
than  among  ourselves — men  who  carry  about  with  them  two 
hemispheres — one  before  and  one  behind — as  thos.*  The  two 
hemispheres  are  like  the  two  halves  of  the  earth  thrown  a  little 
off  their  balance. 

"  With  love  to  all  at  home,  and  tndtidibabU  itnpalunee  to 
hear  from  you,  I  remain  your  affectjonate  friend,  T.  G." 

After  a  hasty  perusal  of  this  letter,  I  went  to  my  solicitor; 
and,  with  his  advice  and  concurrence,  wa  proceeded  to  the 
Poet's  house,  in  Victoria  Square.     Here  we  called  upon  bis 

next  door  neighbor.  Admiral  H ;    and,  having  explained 

the  object  of  our  visit,  Mrs.  H kindly  offered  to  assist  us 

in  the  scrutiny.  The  servant  left  in  cha^e  of  the  honse, 
showed  us  into  her  master's  bed-room,  where  the  press  or  ward- 
robe stood,  in  which  he  had  left  the  money.  This  repository 
was  opened  without  difficulty — for  it  appeared  even  donbtful 
whether  it  had  been  locked.  The  contents — consisting  of  arti- 
cles of  dress,  books,  and  table  furniture,  but  without  any  appear- 
ance of  meUiod  in  Uieir  arrangement — were  careAilly  examined, 
but  no  money  was  discovered.  Then  came  the  questdon,  What 
was  to  be  done  next !  His  request  was  urgent ;  he  was  suffer- 
ing under  great  suspense,  and  naving,  probably,  in  his  hast«  to 
leave  home,  mistaken  the  repository,  we  considered  it  our  duty 
to  examine  every  room  in  the  honse.  Portmanteaus,  table* 
drawers,  coat-pockets,  and  even  canisters  were  emptied,  but  not 

*  nk  is  ilhiitaaled  by  kmm  gnitesqiN  Aetdici  of  oberi^. 


i.ii.ii.y.      riio  solwilur  shool 
tlic  fully  of  Iciiviiig  bouaus  i. 
baiik-n(>t<«  in  tlie  bed-rooms 
imprudent."     But  what  cLiu> 
I  should  be  able  to  breikk  the 
Under  the  worst  circumstanc 
"drowning  himself  in  the  Rhi 
his  henltli  and  spirits  nere  low, 
to  rally  ui>on  an  empty  purse. 
wns  liopeluas ;  and  tlie  only  thii 
room  as  we  had  found  it. 

In  shutting  iho  press-doors,  h( 
broidercd  slipper — I  shall  never 
Taking  it  in  iny  hand  to  push  it 
nearer,  I  saw  it  was  stufied  full  < 
sa  are  used  to  light  candles.  On 
ity,  was  unrolled — for  it  was  tv 
our  surprise  and  di:light  turned  c 
England  note.  Here  was,  undi 
to  in  his  letter  !  and  coutinuing 
little  distinct  bit  of  paper  that 
disclosure.  Ho  had  playfully  bo. 
ing  suddenly  turned  miser — of  h 
stocking,"  &c. ;  and  from  the  sto 
ocas,  it  had  dropped  into  tba  '''- 
be,  the  discovf-  ^ 
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to  so  precarious  a  receptacle.  He  only  laughed — "  was  glad  I 
had  found  it" — admitted  the  "  security  wna  but  slippery,"  and 
thought  it  must  have  happened  "  after  putting  on  his  night-cap." 

To  return  to  bis  letters :  In  the  following,  dated  m>m  the 
"  Schwsrtzbaaren,  Wiesbaden,"  and  addressed  to  a  friend  at 
Sydenham,  he  resumes  the  account  of  hia  journey. 

"Aag.  litk. — Macdonnell  is  one  of  the  few  who  has  felt  all  that 
he  has  read  in  the  classics.  He  taxed  my  poners  of  recollection 
to  the  utmost  to  keep  up  with  him  in  quoUng  favorite  passages. 
Some  of  the  bystanders  Ibtened  to  us  with  apparent  curiosity, 
but  seemed  to  go  away  in  the  full  belief  that  we  were  a  couple 
of  maniacs.  Among  the  passengera  we  found  the  historian  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Hallam  b  a  most  excellent  man,  of  great 
acuteness  and  of  immense  research  in  reading.  I  believe  him 
to  have  neither  gall  nor  bitterness ;  and  yet  he  is  a  perfect  boa- 
contradictor  !•  .  .  His  powers  of  study  are  like  those  of  the 
scholars  of  the  Alexandrian  Academy,  whose  tiscera  were  alleged 
to  bo  made  of  brass — ^xhXi/jti/bi. 

"  During  our  passage  up  the  Rhine,  we  remarked  new  and 
modem  renovations  of  some  of  the  niincd  castles.  Whatever 
time  may  do  for  these  patchworks,  their  juvenile  antiquity  has 
but  a  cbildbh  look  at  present.  I  remarked  this  to  Hallam,  and 
accused  him  of  ha\ing  occasioned  it  by  diffusing  an  overtaste 
for  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  he  denied  it  with  his  usual  obstinacy  I 
Again  I  fastened  blame  upon  him,  when  several  young  gentle- 
men appeared  on  deck  with  mustachios  like  pitchforks — long 
black  hair — and  beards  like  living  pictures  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  All  this,  I  said,  comes  of  your  Middle  Ages,  Mr.  Hal- 
lam I  You  have  turned  young  people's  heads,  and  hare  mucli 
to  answer  for — hut  ho  only  laughed  at  the  charge.     .     .    . 

"  The  scenery  of  the  Rhine  looked  superb.  The  old  feudal 
fortresses,  rearing  their  gray  heads  on  the  hill  tops — high  over 
long  slopes  of  vivid  green  vines — showed  the  skjj  through  their 
windows,  and  took  the  mind  back  to  barbarous  times :  whilst  in 

*  Id  aootber  letter,  hi^ly  eaoDpUmentary  to  the  Historian,  be  adds : — 
"  He  t»ita  Sidnej  Smith  tunuelf,  with  his  proToking  arcuracj  as  to  mstten 
of  fact.  Smith  iHEe  said  la  me — '  If  Hullmn  wpre  in  the  midst  of  a,  full 
ilMiiiiililj  of  BCientiSc  mm  ;  uid  if  Euclid  were  to  enter  the  room,  with  hi* 
SlemeotA  imder  his  snn,  and  were  to  sav — "  Gantlemen,  I  suppoee  no  oott 
Resent  doabta  the  truth  of  the  Forty-fil^  Propoutjon  of  m;  ^ret  Book  of 
Element^.' — Hr.  Hallam  wonld  ny — '  Tea,  /  tiave  my  doubts.'  "—lAtttr, 
AupM  10. 
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contrast  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  architeclHre,  yon  saw  the  gloij 
of  modern  art  in  the  wheels  of  the  steamboat.  On  ghding  op 
the  stream  of  water,  one  could  not  help  one's  thoug^hts  gliding 
up  the  stream  of  time  to  the  days  of  CrnsadeSy  and  minstrek, 
and  mailed  chivalry  I 

''  I  like  AViesbadcn  very  much.  .  .  These  waters  and  bstb 
nvc  doing  such  wonders  for  my  general  health  and  spirits,  that 
it'  my  rheumatic  paroxysms  would  only  abate  a  little — methinb 
I  could  compound  for  moderate  rheum^  to  be  always  thus  odle^ 
wise  well  and  cheerful.  The  water  raises  my  spirits  at  evaj 
glass — like  wine  without  its  penalties ;  and  I  get  jovial  ewexj 
morning  for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  taking  a  tumbler-full  by  mj 
Doctor's  orders,  every  twenty  minutes.  I  like  the  people  pretty 
well  in  all  respecU,  except  their  course  of  exchange,  wnich  thej 
allege  is  agaiast  England,  and  therefore  give  only  19«.  6<f.  for  a 
sovereign.  These  crowded  hotels,  that  have  baths  in  theiii» 
make  living  about  as  dear  as  in  London.    •     • 

"  I  study  (ierinan  very  hard — having  fjEdlen  in  arrears  by  long 
absence  from  the  country,  and  in  one  week  have  made  sensible 
progress.  .  .  I  rise  at  five — drink  the  waters  for  two  boon 
— breakfast  at  eight,  and  dine  at  two.  T.  C.'' 

The  following  are  extracts  from  other  private  letters  : — 

"  Auff.  IQ th, — The  waters  of  this  place  have  had  a  wonderfbl 
effect  on  my  general  health.  They  have  restored  my  appetite, 
and  amused  my  sleep  with  better  dreams.  They  have  banished 
my  low  spirits — they  exhilarate  me  like  wine — with  no  other 
bad  efiect  than  a  little  drowsiness  after  exhilaration.  .  .  . 
The  rheumatism,  however,  is  obstinate  and  rather  worse  than 
better — I  must  try  the  bath  for  a  long  time.  Meanwhile  my 
money  is  running  short — send  me  fifty  pounds  as  soon  as  you 
can.  T.  C," 

^'Aitg,  21*^— The  strangest  effect  of  these  waters  is  an  irasci- 
bility,* which  I  would  fain  hope  is  forei^  to  my  natural  dispo- 
sition. It  is  true  that  I  was  hot-headed  in  my  youth;  bat 
experience  has  long  taught  mo  to  moderate  my  temper.  The 
only  German  physician  in  whom  I  have  confidence,  is  Dr.  Zoiit 

*  He  was  bupy  at  thii  date  compofliDg  "  The  Child  and  Hind;**  and  I  iMd 
observed  tliat,  whenever  thoa  occupied,  he  wm  apt  to  beoome  impalieBt 
and  excitable.  In  this  instauoe,  bgwever,  the  water  may  have  luid  a  ahara: 
though  he  Admits  in  a  fnibsequent  letter,  that  "writing  the  ballad  had 
fpTored  him." 
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— and  be  will  quicklj  iDform  me  whether  my  «as|Hcion  is  true 
that  the  waters  over-eicite  me.  I  have,  neverthelcM,  been  rarj 
happy  here.  Tfaa  Oermans  please  me  as  a  very  simple,  honeit 
people — simple  they  certainly  are  in  their  mannera ;  for  the 
very  maid-servant  of  the  chambers  in  my  hotel  slaps  me  on  the 
shoulder  when  I  apeak  a  sentence  of  good  German  to  her.  The 
man-servant,  moreover,  who  brushes  my  clothes  and  goes  my 
errands — a  gigantic  man  I — puts  the  tips  of  his  fingen  upon 
my  shoulders,  when  I  give  him  any  orders,  and  tells  ma  to  hare 
no  fear  about  the  matter,  for  that  he  will  see  every  thing  put 
right  I  But  all  this  famil^rity  is  meant  for  kindneea,  not  inso> 
lence ;  and  things  should  be  taken  as  they  are  meant.  Pray  do 
not  think  ill  of  my  chamber-maid,  Karolina,  for  slapping  me  on 
the  shoulder.  The  mistress  of  the  hotel  tells  me  Inat  she  ha> 
known  her  from  a  child,  and  that  she  is  a  good  innocent  girl. 
But  I  am  a  great  pet  with  her — I  give  her  a  florin  a  week  mora 
than  she  gets  from  the  other  guests,  and  she  rows  that  I  am  a 
Kerrlkher — a  nobleman  I  Aa  to  paying  servants,  I  always  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  cruelty  to  lodgers  poorer  than  ourselves,  to 
give  domestics  too  much;  but  still  I  cannot  help  leaning  to- 
wards the  side  of  liberality, 

"  What  pleases  me  most  about  the  Germans  is,  that  they  in- 
dulge me  m  my  ruling  passion  of  admiration  of  fine  children. 
Their  children  are  not  quite  so  beautiful  as  ours ;  but  really  some 
of  them  are  great  beauties.  I  have  mat  with  one  of  three,  and 
another  of  six  years  old — both  of  them  charming,  and,  like  true 
young  women,  they  are  sensible  to  admiration.  The  younger 
has  large  round  black  eyes  that  glow  with  triumph  when  yon 
admire  her  ;  and  the  other  is  a  blonde,  that  blushes  still  more 
interestingly.  Every  one  here,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowett, 
that  has  a  fine  child,  seems  to  take  it  as  a  compliment  that  you 
stop  and  shake  its  little  hand ;  whereas  the  same  thing  in  ^g- 
land  would  be  resented  as  a  liberty, 

"  I  have  been  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  English  I  hav« 
met  here.  They  happen  to  be  all  agreeable  persons.  The  only 
danger  I  run  is  being  seduced  to  make  little  expeditions  witn 
them  to  the  neighboring  places,  in  carriages,  upon  which  tbs 
sun,  which  for  soma  days  has  been  very  powerful,  shines  intd- 
erably  hot  I  am  suffering  a  slight  fever  from  this  sort  of  ex- 
posure yesterday,  in  a  trip  to  Mayenoe.  I  get  on  fiimously  with 
my  German — methinks  X  shall  come  home  to  you  speaking 
broken  English  I  T,  C." 


KubUui.-d,  is  nut  quiUi  so  tu^u 
nest  Saturday,  ahcr  eighteen 

ImraedUtelj  after  his  arriv. 
ing  letter,  with  his  original  co 
diirt.y-fowr  stanzaa : — 

"  Auff.  aoth. — The  writing  c 
me.  I  linew  it  iroulO.  I  strovi 
haunted  me,  and  1  could  not  be 
burn  that  I  have  finished  a  pO' 
say  on  an  intercBting  Bubject,  n. 

his  intended  Annual Aa 

on  their  rickety  children,  so  vei 

*  In  K  note  to  the  pHnled  ballad,  kt 
copy  of  the  Wicsbadcu  Dcwapaper,  in  « 
Hind'  Li  m»rdcd  ....  The  sturj,  in. 

place  in  1S8S I  wiis  nhotFti  the 

found  alee jii»^,  with  a  bunch  of  flowere 
taiD  whelhn-  the  hind,  Ihat  watched  m] 
but  it  was  genprallj  b<'lirvi.>d  that  sho 
the  bo;^  must  bare  been  tor  tiro  davi 
nnleu  it  might  be  gtamt  iir  leave*,'   [1 

In  writing  the  prectiling  nolp.  Campl 
■tory  of  the  "  Child  aud  Ilind"  liad  but 
titled  "  Dm  Veriotne  Kind,  oder  dvr  S> 
himmellkhrttas  24  Mai    """  ' 
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wont  verses  their  best ;  and  as  I  like  this  last-bom  veiy  much, 
M  it  is  in  all  likelihood  a  silly  thing.  That  concliuioQ,  however, 
shows  that  I  am  not  in  the  last  Btal«  of  dotage.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  the  subject  is,  that  it  baffles  poetry  to  make  the  story ; 
but  if  I  have  not  punted  the  rose,  I  have  not  totally  blighted 
it.  I  shall  leave  Ejus  in  a  week  for  London,  by  Amsterdam, 
With  love  to  your  household,  I  remain,  T,  C." 

To  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Alexander  Campbell,  he  writes: — 

"  Atiff.  29lh. — As  I  shall  be  in  London  on  the  I3th,  I  pray 
you  let  Mary  set  out  on  the  14th,  and  she  will  reach  London  on 
the  17tb,  when  I  shall  receive  bet  with  a  glad  heart  at  No.  8, 
Victoria  Square." 

Without  waiUng,  however,  for  the  l7th  of  September,  he  be- 
came suddenly  tired  of  Ems.  Taking  the  steamer  to  Rotter- 
dam, and  thence  to  England,  he  reached  home  within  a  week 
after  the  preceding  dale ;  but  with  the  usual  effects  of  sea-sick- 
ness— &om  which  he  uniformly  suffered,  yet  never  sought  to 
avoid. 

"  Sept.  Tth. — 1  came  home  yesterday.  I  should  have  been 
cured  of  my  rheumatism;  but  the  owners  of  the  steamboat  that 
brought  me  from  Rotterdam  cheated  me  out  of  a  bed,  and  I 
caught  cold  and  fresh  rheumatism,  by  being  obliged  to  lie  all 
night  on  the  cabin  floor,  without  bed-clothes.  I  am,  however, 
in  my  general  health  a  great  deal  better,  I  long  to  have  Uarr 
with  me.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  ask 
her  to  arrive  earlier  than  the  16th.  Let  no  time  be  loat  id  for- 
warding her  pianoforte,  T.  C." 

He  now  sat  down  "  contented  at  his  own  fireside,"  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  bis  niece,  and  the  occasional  visits  of  hi» 
friends.  Anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  an  amiable  young 
lady,  who  bad  the  melancholy  prospect  of  being  soon  left,  an 
orpnan,  Campbell  resolved  to  take  her  home  as  a  companion  to 
his  niece,  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  same  masters,  and  be 
thus  prepared  to  undertake  the  education   of  her  younger 


■  He-hsd  himwlf  taken  ^reat  paina,  while  in  Lioo^'s  Ion  Fiald^  to 
praDKrte  thia  object  bj  ginug  the  cMld  dailv  leasom  in  French  and  Italian. 
She  wu  tlie  eUest  daughter  ot  a  Urge  bmilj,  with  a  nuceptibilin  of  mind 
which  ioTited  iiutnictioa ;  sod  so  pleaaed  wu  he  with  hu  ^UPiI.  that  ba 
bad  her  [Mcture  takea  h;  a  portrait-pamter,  aiid  hung  up  in  his  Ulmiy  a*  a 
eompaiuiin  to  'LatiUa'i  Cfaild.' 


Previously  to  his  German  t 
proposal  to  edit  a  new  Anni. 
pnwpect,  he  had  prepan-d,  be 
of  these  wa>  the  "  Child  and  . 
did  not  give  any  name  to  bia  , 
be  ofieTcd  him  a  partial  sdvaii 
on  DO  distinct  day,  or  month,  fo 
drcnmstancea,  Ciimpbell,  it  appt 
engogemeiit  wrb  Iruken  off.     "  • 
wdsoD,  he  Bays : — 

"Nov.  16(A. — I  mean  to  tryt 
my  own  means ;  and  to  eet  up  i 
of  pieces  that  are  not  puUished  i 
works.  To  make  my  stock  last  lo 
in  this  otiject  I  am  seconded  \>y 
fortable  housekeeper.  I  have  be 
human  character,  that  I  have  ac< 
judging  of  people,  until  I  have  k 
a*  WB  have  gone,  I  have  seen  not) 
well  principled  and  amiable.  .  .  . 

"  Wo  have  both  a  convention 
opinions,  which  is  perfectly  kept,  i 
nothing  to  be  said  in  her  hearinir 
her  piouB  feelinm :  ■'"' 
for  "'•• 
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temporary  surgeon  that  I  called  in  would  hare  bled  me,  bnt  I 
would  not  let  him  ;  and  Dr.  Beattie  said  I  was  right  My  cure 
was  begun  and  ended  with  a  Uufe  blue-pill,  and  I  am  long  ago 
recovered.  T.  C," 

Soon  after  her  arriral  in  London,  he  presented  his  niece, 
Mary  CampbeU,  irith  the  following  simple  and  graceful  lines  : 
"Our  bJeDdilup'i  not  a  Btreua  to  diy 
Or  stop  with  angry  Jar ; 
A  life-loDg  pUoet  in  uur  ■kj' — 

Na  meteor-Bbootrng  BtAr. 
Ht  pUj-folneia  tod  pleMsnt  way* 

Stnll  cheer  my  'winti^  track. 
And  give  my  old  dodioiDg  days 

A  BGCOod  Bummer  back  I 
Proud  honesty  protect§  our  tot, 

Mo  dun  infests  our  bowers ; 

Wealth's  golden  lamps  illumine  Dot 

Brow*  more  content  than  ours. 

To  think,  too,  thy  remembrance  food 

Uay  lore  me  after  death, 
Oivet  fattded  happiness  beyond 

My  lease  of  living  Lreatn. 
Meanwhile  thine  intellects  presage 

A  lifetime  rich  in  truth. 
And  make  me  feci  th'  advance  of  ags 

Ketacded  by  thy  youth  1 
Oood  nislit  1  propitHius  dreama  betida 

Thy  ^ep — awaken  gay. 
And  we  will  make  to-moirow  glide 

As  cheerful  as  to-day  t  T.  0.* 

The  winter  passed  cheerfully  ;  he  bad  now  society  at  home, 
and  went  out  seldom  to  dinner.  The  poem  of  "  Glencoe"  was 
finished  by  Christmas  ;  his  health  continued  very  fair ;  but,  as 
the  following  extract  shows,  he  had  some  veij  unpleasant  duties 
to  perform  : 

"  Feb.  9th.  .  ,  .  Ton  may  congratnlate  me  on  my  mind 
being  relieved  from  one  of  the  most  afflicting  anxieties  that  ever 
tried  me.  I  found  myself  obliged  to  prosecute  a  house  in  the 
dty,  who  had  published  fi/lten  of  my  poems  without  leave  or 
notice.  I  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to 
get  the  book  suppressed.  Henry  Coleridge,  who  was  my  coun- 
sel, told  me  that  if  I  did  not  prosecute  these  pirates,  I  could 
never  apply  to  a  court  of  justice  for  redress,  if|  subsequently, 
pirates  were  to  publish  every  line  of  poetry  I  ever  WKtte.    The 
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case  aeemed  plaia ;  but  the  pirates  made  a  hard  fight,  and 
showed  that  tiiej  had  only  taken  a  page  or  two  more  than  other 
GoUectora  of  poems  had  done — one  of  whom  had  gone  so  far  as 
lo  take  ten  of  my  pieces.  I  had  to  swear— aa  I  could  well  do — 
that  I  knew  not  of  those  piratical  publications.  Well,  I  got  the 
injunction ;  but  I  was  told  that  unless  I  had  been  before  a  sen- 
sible Vice- Chance] lor,  I  might  hare  been  cast  M7  suspense  was 
very  painful.  My  new  volume  (illustrated)  will  be  out  on 
the  2lBt." 


"  The  Pilgrim  of  Olenooe,  with  other  Poems,"  was  now  be- 
fore the  public ;  but,  like  that  nren  to  its  predecessor,  "  Theo- 
■  dric,''  the  reception  of  "  He  Pilgrim"  was  &r  from  cordial. 
Several  of  the  minor  pieces,  however,  were  noticed  with  well- 
merited  praise,  particularly  the  launch  ode  already  quoted, 
which  was  pronounced  worthy  of  the  Poet  in  his  beat  days. 
"  The  Child  and  Hind,"  the  "  Song  of  the  Colonists,"  and  me 
Bweet,  fanciful  trifle  of  "  Moonlight,"  appeared  for  tbe  &nt  time. 
The  others,  which  had  shone,  at  various  intervals,  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  periodical  press,  were  now  claimed  and  collected  in 
a  beautifully  printed  volume,  which,  to  the  writer  at  least,  had 
nnquestionitble  attractions.*  The  story  of  "  Glencoe"  was  first 
suggested  by  a  passage,  which  I  read  to  him  one  evening  from 
the  history  of  his  clan,  with  which  he  was  mudb  stmck.  The 
merits  of  the  "  Pilgrim,"  as  Campbell  himself  admitted,  were 
not  of  the  first  order.  Its  beautiea  have  a  waning  lustre,  but 
still  they  are  beauties  ;  and  here  and  there  a  brief  coruscation 
reminds  us  of  the  sustained  brilliancy  of  hia  earhest  poems.  The 
old  soldier,  the  feudal  clansman,  and  fierce  retainer,  are  sketched 
with  truth  and  vigor : — 

'Hiul^'J  gnniM  hung  m  his  lips,  with  bod  nrpnae. 
That  dcetch'd  old  acenca,  like  pictures  to  their  ejes : 
The  wide  WBT-plBio,  vith  bdjioen  Klowipg  bright, 
And  bft^naeti  to  the  furttiest  itretdi  of  gight ; 
The  paiue,  more  dreadful  tbui  the  peal  lo  come 
From  voUeje  bluii^  at  the  beat  M  dnmi —     -- 
TiQ  all  Ihe  field  of  tbuDilcaii^  Unea  became 
Two  level  and  eeofroDtcd  aheeta  of  flune.  .  .  . 


■To  WiLUAM  BuniB,  ILD,  1 
i.  Feb.  21,  ISit 
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,  .  .  ,  Old  NormaD's  eje 
Ww  praudly  BBVoge  eVo  ui  oourlesy. 
Hia  Bioev;  sbouldeis — each,  though  aged  uid  lean. 
Broad  aa  the  curfd  Herculean  head  between, — 
Hit  aeotnful  lip — his  eyes  ot  yeUow  fire — 
And  Doatrila  that  dilated  quick  with  ire, 
With  ever  downward  alantioe  shag^  brow* — 
Mark'd  the  old  hoo  you  wouM  dreul  to  rouae.  .  .  . 

Norman,  in  Irutli,  had  led  his  eaHier  life 
In  Taida  ot  red  revenge  and  Teudal  Bteife ; 
Religious  dut;  in  rerenge  he  aaw. 
Proud  Honors  right  and  Nature's  honest  law. 
First  in  the  charge,  and  foremost  in  pursuit, 
Long-breath'd,  deep-chested,  and  in  speed  of  foot 
A  nuLtch  for  stags — still  fleeter  when  the  prey 
Wr«  man — in  Persecution's  evil  day  1" 

The  success  of  this  edition  whs  only  partial.  The  "  Filgrim," 
in  one  or  two  instancea,  was  very  favorably  reviewed — in  othera, 
the  tone  of  criticism  was  cold  and  aiutere ;  but  neither  praise 
nor  censure  could  induce  the  public  to  judge  for  themselves  ; 
and  Bilecce,  more  fatal  in  such  cases  than  censure,  took  the  poem 
for  a  time  under  her  wing.  The  poet  himself  expressed  little 
surprise  at  the  apathy  with  which  bis  new  volume  had  been  re- 
ceived; but  whatever  indifference  he  felt  for  the  influence  it 
might  have  upon  his  reputation,  be  could  not  feel  indifferent  to 
the  more  immediate  effect  which  a  tardy  or  greatly  diminished 
sate  must  have  upon  his  prospects  as  a  householder.  "A  neir 
poem  from  the  pen  of  Campbell,"  he  was  told,  "was  as  good 
as  a  bill  at  sight ;"  but  fi^m  some  error  in  the  drawing,  as  it 
turned  out,  it  was  not  negotiable  ;  and  the  expenses  into  which 
he  had  been  led,  by  trusUng  too  much  to  popular  lavor,  were 
now  to  be  defrayed  from  other  sources. 

His  publisher  made  every  effort  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the 
new  poem  ;  but  all  that  a  zealous  friend  and  judicious  publisher 
could  do  was — to  wait  until  the  favorable  current  set  in.  The 
author,  however,  could  not  live  upon  expectancy.  On  one  hand, 
the  main  source  of  his  income  bad  failed ;  while,  on  the  other, 
his  expenses  had  been  doubled.  His  acts  of  gratuitous  kindness 
to  the  indigent  or  distressed  amounted,  within  a  few  months,  to 
at  least  1 801. ;  and,  on  the  faith  of  a  quick  and  profitable  return 
from  his  poems,  he  had  entered  into  heavy  reepousibi lilies, 
which  would  absorb  all  that  was  left  His  position  was  sudden* 
ly  altered — his  iudapendeDce  endangered ;  he  began  to  fear 
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that  he  had  been  too  hasty  in  hia  airangemente — too  sanguiae 
in  hU  calculations  ;  and  how  to  extricate  himself  from  thin  tem- 
porary embarrassment  was  a  question  that  must  be  quickly  de- 
cided. He  would  borrow  from  no  man  ;  he  would  dispone  of 
his  house,  retire  with  his  fiimily  uid  hia  books  into  some  cheap, 
remote  comer,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  there  vegetate 
until  his  fortunes  became  more  propitious. 

This  resolution  was  taken  early  in  Uarch  ;  and  although  the 
execution  of  his  plan  was  often  delayed,  the  plan  itself  was 
never  abandoned.  All  the  excursions  subsequently  made, 
whether  in  England  or  France,  were  made  with  the  determina- 
tjon  to  find  an  asylum  for  his  independence.  In  this  resolution, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  other  motiree  than  what  arose  from  the 
anxious  position  in  which  he  stood.  He  had  begun  to  feel  the 
certain  advances  of  old  age  ;  and,  with  private  sorrows  on  which 
we  have  no  right  to  speculate,  he  found  that  London  was  "  no 
longer  the  place  for  him  !" 

£k  the  meantime,  however,  he  mixed  more  in  society,  and 
wherever  he  appeared  he  was  cheerful,  and  the  promoter  of 
cheerfiilness.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  intellectual  parties  of 
this  month,  was  a  breakfast  given  at  his  house  in  Victoria- 
sc|uare,  to  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Milman,  and  othen  of 
hia  old  and  tried  friends.  The  conversation,  which  turned 
chiefly  on  the  golden  age  of  English  poetry,  was  very  interest- 
ing, and  kept  up,  as  the  reader  will  imagine,  by  a  sparkling 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  quotations ;  but  I  must  not  pra- 
Bume  to  give  more  than  a  very  few  light,  unconnected  sentences : 

"March  IBiA,— Mr.  Rogen  nod  Hr.  Ma(u«  came  in  rather  latA  'Tou 
ought  (o  have  do  breakfast,'  asid  CampbelL  '  You  did  not  keep  the  txiur.' 
'Why.  yon  remember  that  when  I  mentioiied  hslf«<u<  ten, you  looked 
rather  alarmed ;  so  I  determined  that  my  Mend  and  I  would  allow  Ton 
another  half-hour.'  '  Ha  I— there  is  the  adTWitage  of  baving  written  '  Tba 
Pleasures  of  Memory ' — 


"'I  wonder  that  Prior  is  not  more  read :  oim  bears  lit  Ue  of  him  among 
the  other  men  of  his  day ;  yet  there  are  panwee  in  his  Poemi  which  •!« 
Ten'  beautiful :  iai  example — '  and  here  Mr.  Rogen  repented  me  or  two 
BtrikiiiB  qudtatioDS." 

" '  You  remember  the  epigram — Sive  John  and  I  are  more  than  qiuta  t 
It  is  only  a  clever  trauaUtioo  from  the  FieDch'  .  .  .  '  The  *  OasUa  at 
Indolence," '  aaid  Campbcdl,  i*  muiTalled  I  .  .  .  But  amoc^  the  earlier 
poet^  I  know  of  none  who  mes  me  lo  rind  a  picture  of  rural  lih  aa  the 
oU  &oa4a  poet,  Alexander  Home.    Hia  dsMriptkn  of  a  (oltiy  aaminer'B 
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"  All  trees  and  ainiplei,  great  and  tmall. 
That  balmy  leaf  do  bear, 
Ulan  tliey  were  painted  on  a  wall. 
No  more  thej  more  or  ateir.' 


n  tbe  pool  appear  I" 

" '  It  Teminds  me  of  Coleridge's  '  Mariner,"  irhere  he  describes  the  lUps 
bi««thleadj  ahadowed  in  the  water '  .  .  .  '  You  remember  Coleridge  I 
•  •  •  went  with  me  tme  morning  to  breakbat  with  him.  We  wt  for 
a  long  time,  dtiriDg  which  there  was  no  coDrersatioii — Coleridge  engroued 
the  whole.  But  Iwaa  pleased  to  obserre  that  Mr.  •  •  •  's  attentioD  wa« 
com  plctelv  riveted,  aod  that  the  time  waa  not  irksome.  When  we  came 
away — "  Well,  I  uid,  jou  were  eTideolljr  entertained  I"  "  Ye« — but  I 
did  not  comprebend  a  seateuce  of  bU  be  said"  And,  in  fiwt,  socb  was  tha 
case  with  mne-tenths  of  all  who  heard  him,  and  had  *  *  *  's  candcr  to 
acknowledge  it  ....  '  You  remember  the  anecdote.'  One  mcming  be 
aJced  •  •  "Did  you  erer  hear  me  pnaehr  "  Why,"  answered  my 
bieo^  "  I  iKTer  heard  you  do  anything  else."  In  fact,  it  was  all  preaching 
— no  interchange — Dothuig  like  coDTersation.' 

"  Charles  lAmb  was  thai  alluded  to  with  modi  commeijdation.  Wra^ 
wcrth  was  a  great  poet 

"  Alluding  to  poetry  as  a  modem  drug,  Mr.  Moore  said — '  The  world 
waste  no  tnirre  poetry.'  'Yea — from  Moore,'  said  a  gentleman  opporite; 
at  which  liir.  M.  iocufarir  obserred,  that  this  good  thmg  bad  been  got  np 
by  his  fnend  andhiniselJ  expressly  for  the  oocauoa 

"Mr.  Sydney  Smith  was  next  mentioted.  'Bave  yoa  heard  hia  laatf 
'  No — pnj  let  us  hear  it,'  '  A  few  daya  ago  a  vestry  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  the  qucslit^  was  argued  whether  they  ougM  to  la^  down  the 
new  wooden  pavement  in  fhint  of  the  churdL  Its  advantages  m  doisbilitjr 
and  in  obviatuig  the  noise  Erom  without,  during  the  service,  were  unqoe*- 
tionaUe.  What  objeclioD  oonld  there  be  !  '  W^,  there  Was  the  diffiaE% 
:rf  gettii^  rid  of  the  old  blocks — the  expense  of  the  new — in  short,"  said 
a  leadiog  reBtryman,  "  I  do  not  see  how  it  ta  to  be  accomplished.     Hr. 

Smith  must  see  the  difficulty."     "  Not  at  aB,  Mr. ,  if  yourself  and 

two  or  three  more  of  the  vestiy  will  bat  lay  your  heads  together,  tha 
thing  'a  done." ' 

" '  Just  like  hitn,'  said  Campbell ;  '  his  wit  is  always  ao  natoral,  ao  no- 
aiiifici^ — he  is  the  ooly  penon  who  never  seems  la  be  aware  of  it.' " 

From  this  time  my  intercouree  with  tlie  Poet  became  mora 
fi«queut — a  ixy  Kidom  paued  without  seeing  or  hearing  from 
him.  At  the  breokiast  or  dinner  btble — particuUrly  wben  sni^ 
rounded  by  old  friends — he  was  generally  animated — full  <^ 
aiwodot»-— aod  always  proj«ettiig  new  ecbemea  of  beoevoluoe. 
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But  still  there  vas  a  visible  chaogs  in  his  convenatioii — it 
seemed  to  flow  less  freely,  it  required  an  eflfort  to  support  it, 
and  on  topica,  in  which  he  once  felt  a  keen  interest,  he  now  said 
but  little,  or  remained  silent  aud  thoughtful.  The  change  in 
his  outward  appearance  was  still  more  observable  ;  be  waJked 
with  a  feeble  step — complained  of  constant  chilliness — while  his 
countenance,  unless  when  he  entered  into  conversation,  waa 
strongly  marked  with  an  eipression  of  languor  and  aniiety.  The 
sparkling  intelligence  that  once  animated  his  features  was  greatly 
obscured ;  he  quoted  his  favorite  authors  with  hesitation,  be- 
cause, he  told  me,  he  often  could  not  recollect  their  names. 

The  great  object  of  his  life  was  the  education  of  his  niece  ; 
in  this  he  took  a  daily  iuterest.  Ue  engaged  the  best  masters, 
he  spared  no  expense  in  books ;  and  her  progress,  which  he 
watched  with  the  pride  and  solicitude  of  a  parent,  was  now  hia 
only  favorite  theme.  His  mornings,  aa  usual,  were  spent  at  his 
Olub,  where  he  came  into  pleasant  contact  with  many  attached 
friends,  who  loved  him  the  more  for  the  sad  prospect  they  had 
of  too  soon  losing  him. 

On  a  Greek  day* — the  most  cheerful  of  this  period — he  ap- 
peared to  rally ;  we  spent  one  long  morning  with  Ilomer — who, 
he  affirmed,  knew  more  of  the  healing  art  than  Hippocrates, 
But  the  good  effects  of  the  holiday  were  soon  followed  by 
languor  and  depression,  and  a  total  inaptitude  for  stndy.  One 
morning,  however,  he  came  to  Park-square  in  great  glee : — "  I 
have  just  come  from  a  house,"  he  said,  "  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  lady,  who  mudi  wished  for  my  aoquainUnce.  She 
is  very  sentimental — a  poetess — deep  blue — and  you  know  how 
all  that  sickens  me.  She  expected,  of  course,  to  find  me  brim- 
ful of  sentiment ;  but  imagine  her  horror,  when  she  found  tiut 
I  could  talk  of  nothing  but  housekeeping  !  Knowing  she  had 
just  come  from  Dinan — the  very  place  I  wished  to  visit — I 
asked  her  the  prices  of  mutton,  fowls,  eggs,  hotter,  ham,  bread, 
milk, — everything,  in  short,  that  can  be  required  in  a  small 
family  tike  mine.  She  answered  as  distinctly  as  she  could — 
but  with  an  expression  of  contempt  for  both  me  and  my  mar- 
keting genius,  which  neither  her  ladylike  manners  nor  temper 
could  disguise.  I  took  my  leave  with  the  priee  of  vepetabht; 
and  now,  I  dare  aay,  she  is  ^ving  free  vent  to  her  utter  amaie- 
ment.  But  never  mind,"  said  ne,  archly ;  "  I  have  gathered 
so  much  matter  of  fact  in  this  conversation,  that  I  am  dft- 

*  BeereocUsctkuof  thiad>7(AprillSdi,)alreMlygiTco,ToLI,p.  n. 
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tOTmined  to  visit  the  ipot — and  quit  poetry  for  domeatic 
MODOin;." 

Thb  little  incident  decided  his  movement.  Dinan,  he  thought, 
was  the  very  place  fur  Tetrenchment,  and  he  spent  much  time 
in  acquiring  further  information.  He  returned  to  the  same 
house,  hoping  to  question  the  ladj  on  some  other  points ;  but 
she  was  gone,  and  "  quite  disappointed,"  her  Mend  told  him, 
"  with  the  introduction.  His  mind,  however,  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  speculation,  his  health  improved,  and  he  made  de- 
liberate arrangements  for  a  move  southwards.     At  length  he 

"Julff  19th. — I  arrived  at  Dinan  this  evening  safe  and  sound;" 
and  next  day,  in  a  letter  to  his  niece,  he  adds : — "  1  have  been 
all  about  Dinau,  and  like  the  place  very  much.     I  have  seen 

Madame  de  and  her  daughters.     The  young  ladies  are 

very  agreeable ;  but  Madame  is  still  confined  to  her  sofa,  and 
very  weak.  She  is  pining  to  see  Miss  — — ,  her  favorite  sister. 
And  DOW,  for  my  own  part,  I  mean  to  be  back  to  London  early 
next  week,  and  get  rid  of  my  house,  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

Oh,  how  Madame  de would  bless  ns,  if  we  could  bring  her 

sister  vrith  us.     I  am  sure  jou  will  Uko  Dinan." 

In  less  than  ten  days  he  was  again  iu  Victoria  Square,  but 
in  a  stAte  of  great  debility.  The  Sttlo  stock  of  health  ho  had 
taken  out  with  him,  had  been  quite  expended  in  the  voyage. 
In  the  first  letter  written  after  his  return  home,  the  main  object 
of  hia  visit  to  Dinan  is  more  fiiUy  explained  : 

"  Avff.  2d. — I  told  you  in  my  last  note,  that  I  waa  going  out 
of  town  upon  '  business ;'  that  business  was  to  visit  Dinan.  The 
sale  of  my  Poems  was  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  and  Mr.  Moxon  told 
me  that,  from  the  universal  depression  of  trade,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  predict  when  I  might  look  for  better  thingH, 
The  prospect  of  my  finances  for  the  incoming  year  was  thus 
rendered  very  gloomy !  I  -had  an  offer  of  a  tenant  fur  my 
bouse.  The  kal/-pTic&  living  at  Dinan  was  therefore  a  great 
temptation.  But  before  I  should  go,  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  T  found  it  to  correspond  exactly 
with  the  description  1  bad  got  of  it;  I  embarked  at  Southamp- 
ton for  St.  Malo.  We  bad  a  rougbiab  passage.  The  sea-sick- 
neas  made  me  bring  up  blood,  and  cramped  up  my  legs  and 
anna  with  inexpreasible  agony.  I  spent  some  days  at  Dinan, 
where  I  found  wme  pleaMnt  people ;  and,  hftviog  made  1117 
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snrrey,  re-embarked  for  SeutliainpUin.  The  paasage  back  wm 
tolerably  smootb ;  but  I  am  bo  bad  a  sailor,  that  my  sea^ickneu 
returned,  and  I  reached  home  in  a  state  of  woful  exhaustion. 
Now,  after  this,  I  must  no  more  think  of  Dinan,  or  of  any  other 
transmarine  migrtition.  A  few  such  voyages  would  have  a 
great  chance  of  killing  me — and  I  would  not  undergo  the  tbirty- 
BiK  boura'  agony  of  going  to,  and  coming  from,  St  Ualo,  for  ^I 
the  cheap  living  in  the  world.  I  am  gradually  recovering,  and 
hope  to  hear  of  your  continuing  better,  T.  C." 

I  found  bim,  as  described,  in  "  a  state  of  woful  exhaustion." 
He  had  felt  serious  apprehetisions,  he  told  me,  of  not  reaching 
home;  and  the  account  given  of  bis  sufferings,  was  conHrmed 
by  bis  much  altered  countenance.  For  several  weeks  after  this, 
he  was  treated  as  an  invalid — partly  in  the  "  Campbell  ward  " 
at  Gampstead — where  he  cheerfully  conformed  to  the  rules, 
and  slowly  recovered.  His  friends  were  glad  he  had  given  up 
thoughts  of  Dinan  ;  bot  it  was  only  ^ven  up  in  exchange  for  a 
more  accessible  poiut  of  the  coast — and  his  resolution  to  quit 
Loudon  remained  unshaken.  The  difficulty  of  letting  his  house, 
obUging  bim  to  retain  possession,  appeared  to  reconcile  him  to 
other  difficulties;  but  tbe  moment  he  could  find  a  respectable 
tenant,  be  was  to  sound  a  retreat,  and  transfer  bis  household 
goods  across  tbe  channel.  It  was  in  this  light  but  unaffected 
manner,  that  he  often  apoke  of  his  design,  and  took  the  moot 
active  measures  for  its  completion. 

Sept.  2Atk. — Tbe  Poet  now  resumed  bis  old  quarters  at 
Hampstead,  and  remained  with  us  a  fortnight,  alternately  visit- 
ing and  receiving  vi«t8  from  bis  intimate  Mends.  The  journal 
from  which  these  short  entries  sre  taken,  remarks,  utat  he 
**  came  to  Rose  Villa,  looking  very  ill  and  veiy  weak  "  Aa  soon 
as  he  could  walk  about,  he  paid  long  and  frequent  visits  to  the 
Mrs.  Baillies,  from  whom  he  always  returned  much  delighted 
with  their  conversation,  and  better  pleased  with  himsel£  With 
Dr.  Park,  who  had  visited  all  tbe- scenery  of  Canqibell'i  first 
pilgrimage  in  Germany,  be  now  and  then  took  a  drive ;  and 
found  in  that  amiable  and  aooomplished  man  everything  to 
conciliate  esteem  and  confidence,  mt.  Bakewell,  the  well-known 
geologist,  was  another  of  our  neighbors  from  whose  conreisatioB 
Campbell  derived  much  pleasure.  Poeti;  and  geology  were 
never  on  better  terms ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  certain  leeling 
of  pleasure  that  I  revert  to  men  who  ban  left  behind  them  ax- 
amplea  of  genuine  worth  and  beneToleooe. 
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la  thd  eveninga,  and  ^nerally  aSiei  a  walk  on  the  heath, 
he  had  the  choice  of  music,  reading,  and  conversation.  He 
vould  oft«a  recite  passages  with  great  eSect ;  and  among  those 
which  seemed  to  ovetcome  his  feelings,  were  Burns'  "  Vision," 
and  the  burial  *  of  Addison  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But,  to 
return  to  his  d^l;  not«8 : 

Sept,  16lh. — He  writes,  "  I  had  a  relapse  yesterday  evening. 
I  took  some  medicine,  and  feel  better  this  morning."  And 
^ain  on  the"18(A. — I  am  recovering,  but  very  slowly.  Dr.B. 
says,  I  timst  stop  another  week."     ... 

On  the  25th,  be  had  recovered  his  strength,  and  returned  to 
Victoria  Square,  from  which  he  sent  to  his  niece  at  Hampetead 
one  of  his  playftil  but  rather  "  mysterious  "  billeta  :—"  I  walk- 
ed," be  says,  "  the  whole  way  home  last  night,  and  found  my- 
self rather  werwalked,  ,  .  .  To-day  I  am  to  dine  with  Archi- 
bald and  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  to-morrow  elsewhere.  I  am  en- 
gaged! You  will  say,  'Where!'  Don't  be  too  inquisitive. 
Suppoie  I  am  to  meet  a  nice  young  widow,  with  two  thousand 
a  year  1"     .     .     . 

This  is  a  trifle,  but — characteristic  in  its  way — it  shows  an 
amiable  effort  to  relieve  his  friends  from  anxiety,  and  cheat  them 
into  a  belief  that  he  was  not  only  well  in  health,  but  even  gay 
and  cheerful  in  spirits.  It  was  an  amiable  device  to  which  he 
often  resorted,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  unselfish  men  that 
ever  lived.  The  next,  however,  discovers  the  real  tone  and 
current  of  his  thoughts.  Writing  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Gray,  he 
says: 

"  OcL  lOlA. — I  have  begun  writing  an  account  of  my  life,f 
to  be  published,  when  I  am  dead,  for  the  benefit  of  my  nieoe, 

to  whom  I  know  not  what  I  may  have  to  leave. I  am 

come  in  this  autobiography  to  my  college  days.  Can  you  get 
me  any  information  about  Professor  Arthur,  Dr.  Reid's  succes- 
sor} Miller  was  my  idol  at  the  University — there  never  was 
so  bewitching  a  lecturer ;  but  Arthur,  though  the  most  gauche 
of  mankind,  was,  in  reality,  a  more  extraordinary  man.  When 
the  professor  of  botany  was  taken  ill,  Arthur,  at  a  day's  notice, 

■  Tickeir*  HoDoi);  on  Out  Deads  of  AddisoD. 

t  lluB  wu  inuWtakai,  at  my  recanmaidatim,  u  likely  to  anM  tt 
recOTwy ;  and  wh  to  hne  cmnpnwd  sketebas  of  hi*  ootemixaMiei. 
Vol.  n.— 19 
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took  up  hLi  course,  aod  lectured  ably  on  botanj.  He  £i  the 
same  in  the  atiatomy  class — bis  knowledge  was  immense.  I 
pray  you  Iiai-e  the  kindDesa  to  inquire  if  a  copy  is  to  be  found 
of  a  book  of  his,  which  was  published  after  his  death.  I  think 
the  title  must  be  '  Efsays  on  Moral  Philosophy.'  ...  I  remem- 
ber be  was  at  times  very  eloquent  in  lecturing ;  and,  thongh  a 
Tory,  was  now  and  then,  I  thought,  a  match  for  the  liberal 
John  Miller,  in  argument.  T.  C" 

The  next  letter  presents  another  example  of  that  stubborn 
independence  with  which  he  confronted  and  defied  every  reverse 
of  fortune.  A  friend,  well  knowing  the  cause  of  his  diminished 
iucoiit';,  came  voluntarily  forward  with  a  private  offer  of  accom- 
moUation,  to  which  Campbell  replied : —    . 

"  Oel.  19lh. — I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  O — y, 
for  your  noble  and  kind  offer  of  discounting  a  bill  for  £150, 

but  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  it.     If  Mr. lives  on  the  24th 

of  March,  he  will  discharge  his  debt  to  me  himself,  and  I  have 
something  between  me  and  want  till  that  time.  But  if — which 
may  goodness  avert — trade  should  fell  in  the  interim,  the  dis- 
counted bill  would  recoil  upon  me,  plunge  me  in  debt,  or  pos- 
sibly you  into  a  loss,  far  too  great  to  be  thought  of.  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  I  keep  my  health  very  well.  ...  T.  C." 

•  *  *  •  * 

Among  other  arrangements,  which  his  actual  position  and 
prospects  suggested,  the  last  and  most  important  was  not  ne- 
glected.    To  bis  friend,  Mr.  Mozon,  the  barrister,  he  writes : — 

"  J/'ov.  5tk. — I  wish  to  have  some  conversation  vrith  you  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  my  Will,  which  must  be  an  interest- 
ing subject,  considering  the  immense  fortune  that  I  hare  to 
leAve.  Will  you  have  the  kindnws  to  come  to  me  about  eight 
this  evening,  if  not  otherwise  engaged  t  I  should  not  trouble 
you  to  come,  but  that  I  wish  to  nave  my  niece  to  tnov  what  I 
have  willed  to  her.  T.  C." 

About  the  same  date,  he  was  agitated  by  the  alarming  state 
of  his  sister's  health ;  "  but  slill,*'he  aays,  " I  know  not  how — 
I  Hugur  and  hope  that  she  will  get  over  it,  and  be  alive  when  I 
come  to  see  her  in  Edinburgh,  as  I  mean  to  do  next  May."  Ha 
thanks  Dr.  Borthwick  meet  kindly  for  his  letter,  and  adds,  **  Hy 
uitce  is  well,  and  learning  Onek  fnyta  me." 
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After  long  uid  ieriou  meditation  on  the  state  of  Iiis  efiun, 
Campbeli  adopted  a  plan,  which  ia  thus  developed  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  RichardooQ.  His  perfect  candor  and  long  experience  in  the 
mjBteriea  of  antlioTahip  ^ve  it  the  atamp  of  authority ;  and,  la 
otLer  respects,  it  is  a  cnnons  but  melancholj  docutneDt : 

"Nov.  16(A. — It  may  surprise  you,  and  perhaps  not  agreea- 
bly, my  dear  John,  to  learn  that  I  am  about  to  publish  the 
forthcoming  edition  of  my  whole  collected  Poems  by  subscrip' 
Uon ;  but  when  I  explain  matteta,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
the  step  ia  neither  discreditable  nor  imprudent.  For  several 
years  past,  the  sale  of  all  bo<^ — and  that  of  mine  among  the 
rest — bas  been  going  down  lower  and  lower ;  so  that  the  sale 
of  my  Poems,  which,  for  a  series  of  years  before,  bad  yielded 
me  at  an  average  £600  per  annum,  will  not  yield  me  now — if 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  traders — more  than  sixty 
or  seventy  per  annum,  and  it  may  be  less !  The  publishers 
charge  ten  per  cent,  or  two  shillings  in  the  pound  sterling,  for 
merely  publishing.  The  retail  trade  must  have  five  shillings  in 
the  pound  more ;  and  the  dinner-sale*  of  the  booksellers — 
where  they  iuterchange  tbeir  books — takes  another  shilling  a 
copy  from  the  author.  Now,  to  print — especially  with  engra- 
TJQgs — any  work,  say  a  thousand  copies,  for  which  one  pound 
can  be  fwrly  asked,  will  cost  £600,  or  ten  shillings  a  copy. 
Binding  and  advertising  together— with  gratjs  copiea  to  news- 
papers, reviews,  and  other  periodicals — will  come  to  two  shilling! 
a  copy  more ;  so  that  a  shilling,  or  a  trifle  more,  will  be  left  to 
the  author !  When  my  Poems  were  in  their  palmy  state,  five 
or  six  hundred  copies  going  off  in  a  year — ay,  iu  one  year,  ten 
thousand  went  off — this  scanty  profit  made  a  goodly  sum  in  Uie 
mass.  But  in  the  lallen  state  of  the  trade,  it  leaves  a  miserable 
residue. 

"  The  booksellen,  you  will  exclaim,  are  knaves  ;  yes,  all  of 
them,  more  or  less — but  so  are  all  traders ;  nay,  some  of  \u  wito 
and  writers — including  even  writers  to  the  Signet  I  A  good 
deal,  however,  may  be  said  for  the  booksellers.  The  main  pab- 
lisher  gives  long  credit  to  the  retailer — whilst  he  is  accountable 
for  every  copy  and  loss  by  his  ten  per  cent  Again,  the  retailer 
gives  credit  to  the  purchaser,  over  the  counter,  who  often  fiuk 
to  pay  him.     The  whole  system  is  based  on  perilous  creiJit.    In 
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one  rapect,  the  author  ia  piteonsl;  at  tlie  mercy  of  his  pabUeh- 
er,  who  believea  that  no  fftntlmian  author  can  stoop  to  pnbUsh 
eubecription  I  The  only  refuge  of  the  gentleman  anthtnr, 
D,  is  to  show  booksellers  that  such  a  thing  it  poesible.  Iliflre 
_  ,  n  feet,  nothing  degrading  in  pnblishing  by  subscription — if 
money  is  not  taken  before  the  copy  is  delivered — or  the  book 
not  worth  the  copy. 

"  My  volume,  containing  400  crown  870.  pages,  with  fifty-eix 
vignettes,  some  on  steel,  some  on  wood,  by  the  best  artjsta,  will 
bo  out  in  or  before  January,  1843  ;  and  it  will  be  a  cheap  book 
at  a  pound.  The  subscripdon  papers  are  not  yet  printed.  In- 
deed, I  am  aniious  to  get  the  volume  itself  printed  (264  pages 
out  of  the  400  are  struck  off)  before  the  subscription  papers 
are  circulated,  that  my  fiiends  may  have  each  a  copy,  to  show 
that  it  is  a  beautiful  book.  I  oould  have  got  an  application 
made  for  me  to  the  Queen — but  I  stopped  it ;  for  Victoria 
would  subscribe,  probably,  for  five  copieti,  and  that  has  an  air 
of  charity.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  request  no  iudi- 
vidaal  may  subscribe  for  more  than  one  copy — payable  on  do- 
livery.  When  I  tell  you  that*  ....  I  need  not  say 
more  to  interest  your  andent  and  staunch  fiiendship  in  this 
speculation.  Is  it  not  better  than  going  diddling  about,  bor- 
rowing )  Faugh — I  could  not  shape  my  mouth  to  such  a  thing. 
Oh,  if  I  could  get  this  unlucky  house  off  my  hands  t  I  should 
retire  to  the  cheapest  nook  in  England — and,  as  my  nieoe  is  a 
tolerable  musician,  I  should  continue  teaching  her  French  my- 
self— and  live  on  half  what  it  costs  me  living  here.  Butlhave 
twice  narrowly  escaped  letting  my  house  to  swindlers ;  and  I 
cannot  remove,  like  a  snail,  with  a  house  on  my  back.  With 
strong  remembrance  of  our  long-standing  itaixA,  I  am, 

«T.  a" 

He  confesses,  however,  in  another  letter,  that  this  method  of 
publishing  was  "  not  agreeable"  to  him  ;  but,  he  adds,  "  it  is 
neither  begging,  borrowing,  nor  steaUng;  and  I  adopt  it  n  an 
honest  means  of  getting  out  of  my  difficulties."  ,  .  .  What 
the  result  might  have  been  is  uncertun.  The  subscriptioB,  <m 
two  former  occasions,  had  been  most  liberal,  and  probably  would 
not  have  been  lees  so  on  the  present ;  but  be&re  the  experiioMit 

*  Here  be  spedfles  the  peenotaiy  diffiooltiai  m  wUdi  he  wu  iimJnri 
I7  the  Tsiy  great  esptnsBs  of  (Ua  «*"'        — ■— ■-  -^ 
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eould  be  curried  oat,  tbe  difBcolties,  wliicli  it  was  intended  to 
obviate,  were  removed  by  other  means, — ftU  onibreseen  change 
in  his  cirdunsiances. 

The  new  edition,  therefore,  like  Ua  predecessors,  passed  Into 
the  hands  of  Mr,  Moion,  whose  management,  as  in  the  former 
arran^menta,  was  alike  honorable  to  himself  and  advantageous 
to  the  Poet.  In  his  publisher  Campbell  found  ao  attached  and 
admiring  friend;  and  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that,  when  he  was 
on  bia  death-bed  at  Boulogne,  Hr.  Moxon  was  the  only  private 
literary  friend  who  crossed  the  channel  to  pay  him  a  last  rever- 
ential visit.  It  was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Risers,  I  believe,  lliat 
the  Poet  and  his  ftiture  publisher  first  met;  and  the  intercourse, 
thus  begun,  was  continued,  it  may  be  affirmed,  much  less  from 
motives  of  interest,  than  the  attractive  force  of  congenial  taste.* 
Their  6r«t  joint  efforts  proved  very  satis&ctory ;  and  mutual  es- 
teem and  confidence  keeping  pace  with  their  former  acquaiut- 
■nce,  formed  a  lasting  bond  of  union,  to  which  it  is  now  a 
pleasing  duty  to  advert.  Such  instances,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are 
not  rare ;  and,  if  they  were  so,  the  merit  in  the  present  instance 
would  only  be  greater.  Campbell,  on  the  whole,  was  fortunate 
in  his  pnblishere ;  and  although,  at  times,  he  indulged  in  a  litUe 
playful  satire  at  their  expense, — "toasted"  Napoleon  for  shooting 
Palm  the  bookseller, — and  charged  the  whole  body  with  hold- 
ing iheii  compotatjons  in  famished  authors'  skulls, — he  frankly 
admitted  that  his  friends  in  the  trade  were  his  best  patrons. 
Here  was  unnecessary :  and  to  have  said  less,  or  to  have  passed 
it  over  in  silence,  in  this  retrospective  glance,  would  have  been 
an  act  of  injustice  to  his  memory. 

By  his  old  friends,  the  plan  in  contemplation  was  warmly 
espoused ;  but  the  proposals  were  very  Umited,  and  only  msdo 
known  in  a  few  private  letters.  In  one  instance,  the  communi- 
cation was  answered  by  a  check  for  a  hundred  pounds ;  but, 
as  Campbell  had  resolved  to  accept  nothing  beyond  the  selling 
price  of  one  volume,  the  money  so  liberally  subscribed  was  never 
drawn.f     The  new  edition  was  to  contain  upwards  of  fifty  en- 

*  As  a  drcunutanee  that  greiMj  gtrengthened  the  bond,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned  that  Hr.  Mdxod  was  the  author  of  a  BnutU  volume  oT  Somnns,  re- 
markable Tor  their  dasucal  Caste  and  elegance,  dedkateii  to  Mr.  Wordivartli 
— but  not  publtahed.  It  *&■  from  bii  Sllustraled  editioo  of  Mr.  Rogere* 
Poenu — Ihe  firat  of  the  kiod  erer  attemptsd^-thftt  Oampbell  caught  the 
idea  of  iUoMistiw  his  own ;  and  it  is  pleaaing  to  add,  that  the  edition,  thus 
eUbfnt^yefabe^abed,ooDtiinia»tabeaprofitableaMa(etathePoet'almm. 

t  The  dieck  was  from  Mr.  llioQUon  of  CUtberoe,  his  nkiwt  turvivii^ 
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gravings  on  steel  and  wood,  for  which  he  had  paid  450/. ;  and 
the  expense  of  printing  alone  would  amount  to  at  least  500/. 
Of  the  previous  edition  he  disposed  of  copies  to  the  value  of 
800/. ;  but  this  sum  was  not  payable  until  March  following  { 
and,  as  he  firmly  declined  the  intervention  of  friends,  the  winter 
found  him  both  ill  in  health  and  anxious  in  mind.  But  to  his 
honor  be  it  said,  the  reduction  in  his  income  caused  no  abate- 
ment of  his  practical  benevolence.  .  All  who  came  to  him  in 
want  or  in  difficulty  were  welcome.  No  deserving  object  left 
his  door  empty-handed.  "  A  poor  old  gentleman,"  he  writes, 
"  sadly  off  for  habiliments,  came  to  me  this  morning ;  and  I 
must  have  given  him  money  if  I  had  not  given  him  clothes." — 
Such  was  his  apology  to  a  lady  for  his  inabihty  to  assist  her 
with  a  contribution  of  winter  f^parel  for  the  poor.  Thus,  it  was 
uniformly  by  money^^othes — books — or  personal  service,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  that  he  expressed  his  sympathy—observ- 
ing, as  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  that  it  was  only  by  doing 
all  the  good  in  his  power,  that  he  could  testify  his  gratitude  to 
a  beneficent  Providence. 

His  pecuniary  difficulties,  however,  were  soon  to  terminate — 
though  not  without  a  severe  pang  to  his  sensitive  heart  His 
eldest  sister,  so  often  mentioned  in  these  pages,  had  become 
more  and  more  feeble ;  and  in  rpply  to  a  communication  from 
Edinburgh,  he  immediately  wrote  to  her  as  follows : — 

**  Sf  YioioaiA  Squaek,  Pmuoo,  Loin>oN,  Mcarck^  1848. 

"  My  dearest  Sisteb, 

"  I  was  inexpressibly  grieved  to  hear  of  your  late  attack 
of  illness ;  though  a  friend's'  letter  somewhat  mitigated  my  anx- 
iety, OS  she  says  you  are  better,  though  still  very  weak.  It 
would  give  me  no  small  satisfaction,  my  dearest  sister,  if  I  could 
possibly  now  repair  to  Scotland  to  see  you.     But  the  thing  is 

friend,  who  was  then  abroad  When,  four  mooths  later,  Mr.  T.  came  to 
London  and  called  at  his  banker^s,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  dbeck 
hod  not  been  presented ;  and  that  Mr.  Campbeu,  instead  of  drawina  it,  had 
paid  100/.  to  Mr.  Thomson's  credit  lliis  was  the  amount  of  an  old  debt  to 
Mr.  T. — mentioned  at  page  246  of  this  volume,  and  cootracted  at  a  period 
when  the  PoeVs  finances  were  inadequate  to  meet  certain  heavy  calls  vapaa 
hia  philanthropy.  Mr.  T.  had  be^^^  that  this  old  aooommodatkm  might 
never  be  remembered  between  frieodik  But  with  the  same  delicate  senae 
of  honor  wliich  reguUted  all  his  tmnsactioiiB  and  a  memory  most  teDseioQS 
in  all  matters  of  pecuniary  oUigatioo— OampbeU  ix>  sooner  found  himself 
in  a  position  to  repay  the  loan,  than  he  haiteoftd  to  Mr.  Thomaoo't  baakBr* 
and  there  deposited  the  amounts— ^Bn. 
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beyond  my  power  for  the  present,  and  will  continue  to  be  ao, 
'   "  r,  till  late  in  the  month  of  June ;  for  the  main  prop  that 


probably,  I 
I  have  to  r 


I  have  to  nrv  finances  is  the  disposal  of  copies  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  my  Foema  among  mj  friends  ',*  and  every  day's  absence 
(rom  London  would  be  an  irretrieTable  loss,  which  would  dis- 
tress me  the  more  at  present,  as  I  hare  my  niece's  education 
going  on  at  a  high  rate. 

"  My  dear  sister,  I  think  of  you  all  day  lonff ;  and  night  and 
morning  I  pray  to  Qod  for  you — that  the  FaUier  of  all  mercies 
may  mercifully  assu^;e  the  infimiities  of  your  age,  and  row»d 
your  trust  in  Him  by  enabling  you  to  bear  the  present — to  re- 
flect (as  you  well  may)  on  a  useful  and  conscientious  life ;  and 
look  forward  with  higher  hopes  than  this  world  can  give  !  You 
have  been  the  best  of  aialers  to  me — ever  kind — ever  gentle  and 
generous.  If  in  any  respect  I  have  failed  in  my  duty  to  you,  I 
know  you  will  forgive  me ;  and  through  that  forgiveness  I  shidl 
the  easier  make  my  peace  with  God. 

"  Once  more  let  me  bestow  upon  yon  my  heartfelt  blesunv 
for  the  much  kindness  which  I  hare  received  from  you  through 
life.  O  I  vouchsafe,  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  hear  the  prayers 
of  a  brother  for  his  beloved  sister  1 

"  Believe  me,  my  dearest  sister  Mary,  your  very  afTectionatA 
brother,  Thouab  Campbelu" 

This  letter  was  read  to  his  sister  about  two  hours  before  her 
death.  She  was  quite  sensible — sent  bim  her  fervent  blessing, 
and  expired  with  his  letter  in  her  bands. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  date,  Campbell  was  in  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  Ireland,. who  met  him  on  his  arrival,  remarked  that  he  was 
much  broken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  and  hardly  able  to  dis- 
charge, with  becoming  firmness,  the  last  sad  offices  to  which  ha 
had  been  called.  His  old  friends  hastened  to  condole  with  him ; 
but  so  many  of  their  looks  and  voices  reminded  him  of  those 
whom  he  had  loved  and  lost  in  Edinbui^b,  that  their  very  ef- 

*  It  iniist  not  be  fin^tten  that  tlie  jfr«f  dremnatutce  that  quieted  his 
JhMuidal  sppreheDUOQi.  waa  a  most  opportune  legacy,  which  I  had  the 
rnXubiOion  (^pftjing  into  his  baads  in  Fel^uary.  Ita  nrigiD  was  thii:  Hap- 
pening to  be  consulted  b;  a  moat  rerravd  frieitd,  the  Ute  A.  Bcclcet,  Bmf. 
(manjr  f  «sn  ucretar;  to  David  Qairick,  and  luthor  of  uvend  DruouO 
the  nune  of  Campbell  wu  mentioned ;  and  after  Hnoe  conveniatioD  re- 
■pecUng  the  Poet,  who  was  peraonally  unknown  to  bim,  Ur.  B.  uxprened 
a  wiah  to  leavo  Mm  *ame  tdren  of  bit  adnuration.  The  nutiu-  was  aoon 
Mttled;  and  co  the  death  of  llr.  Becket,  in  JaDuaiT,  Campbell  to  bia  an- 
pn*«,  fbond  hnnaelf  entitled  to  thaaum  of  two  hundred  pounds.— En 
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forts  to  cheer  him  added  to  his  depression.  He  had  now  out- 
lived all  his  own  family — he  felt  himself  a  "  brotherless  henniV 
a  more  than  "  childless"  parent ;  the  last  seeret  hope  to  whi^ 
he  had  clung  for  years  was  also  frustrated ;  and  whether  he 
looked  to  the  north  or  the  south,  clouds  and  darkness  seemed 
to  cover  the  prospect. 

After  the  funeral,  he  devoted  a  few  days  to  business.  As 
heir  and  executor  to  his  sister,  he  presented  her^te  oompanion. 
Miss  Boston,  with  the  household  effects ;  made  arrangements^ 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Burns,  W.S.,  regarding  the  money  she  left' 
him ;  and  then,  taking  a  last  scnrowfrd  leave  of  Edinburgh,  he 
returned  to  London — but  not  with  the  air  of  improved  health 
and  spirits,  which  he  had  so  often  derived  from  his  former  visits 
to  Scotland. 

It  could  hardly  escape  the  most  casual  observer — much  less 
his  intimate  friends — that  Campbell, — to  use  the  oonmion  phrase 
— was  fast  *^  breaking  up  ;"  and  they  who  now  met  him  in  the 
street,  saluted  him  with  but  ill-dissembled  sorrow. 

But  however  painful  in  other  respects,  this  event  restored  him 
to  independence.  His  pecuniary  difficulties  were  removed  at 
the  very  crisis  when  their  weight  was  becoming  oppressive.  The 
coincidence  was  remarkable ;  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  relief 
it  afforded  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  his  health.  The  funds 
that  now  came  into  his  hands  were  upwards  of  800/. — ^but,  al- 
though bequeathed  to  him  as  a  legacy^  it  was  only,  so  fiir  as  it 
went,  a  repayment  of  the  principsJ,  as  stated  in  a  letter  to  his 
nephew  Robert,*  when  calculating  the  sum  required  to  educate, 
and  establish  him  in  a  mercantile  house. 

♦  July  22(1, 1840,  he  says,:  "  Thirty  years  ago^  yoiir  aunt  Mary  [the  as- 
ter DOW  dead]  told  me  that  she  had  enctly  an  inoome  on  which  abiB  ooald 
live  [sco  Vol  1^  p.  40j  ;  but  that  it  would  ease  her  mind  very  modi,  if 
she  had  a  little  addition  to  it ;  that  she  might  accumulate  by  d^prees  a 
sum  to  leave  to  the  friend  who  should  be  kindest  to  her  in  her  last  days. 
She  meant  Mrs.  Williamson,  *  her  companion ;'  but  that  poor  lady  has  gone 
before  her.    In  time  her  mon^  has  aocumulate<i— prtnci/>d^y  aided  by  am 
annuity  which  I  have  eorUinued  to  her  /or  thirty  year*.    If  it  were  re- 
marked that  I  am  counting  not  on  my  own  money,  but  on  what  may  be*^ 
left  me  hy  your  aunt  Mary,  for  the  expense  of  yoor  education,  I  slioald 
say  no  :  I  am  only  looking  forward  to  yetting  back  my  own  money — ghreo 
on  an  express  uncierstanding  tiiat  it  should  be  restored  to  me  at  her  death 
—if  not  spent  during  her  hfe ;  and  the  sum  she  has  bequeathed  to  mo, 
would  not  cover  what  I  have  grratoitoiiisly  allowed  her — I  say  gnatdiomdy» 
for  I  could  easily  have  refused  it ;  .she  had  no  ahedate  need  of  it ;  and  fix 
many  years,  it  has  been  a  mere  increase  to  her  stoek  of  acdimnlatioik 
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The  Bplendid  edition  of  bii  Poems  being  now  iuued,  the  re- 
sult was  equal  to  hia  moat  ssnguine  expectationa.  Nothing 
seemed  wanting  to  his  improved  means,  but  health  to  enjoy 
them.  His  intentions,  howerer,  of  changing  his  domicile  re- 
mained the  same  j  and  the  chief  motire  for  aelecdng  France  was, 
that  the  education  of  hia  niece,  which  he  had  found  very  expen- 
sive in  London,  could  be  there  continued  on  tenps  extremely 
moderate.  He  thought  also  that,  by  crossing  the  Channel,  his 
health  would  be  re-established ;  but  Qe  never,  perhapa,  took  into 
serious  consideration  the  amount  of  sacrifice  that  must  be  incur- 
red— peouniary  and  otherwise — before  tiieeo  changes  could  be 
effect^. 

Ko  purchaser  waa  found  for  hia  lease;  and  in  the  meantiDDe, 
his  little  household  was  kept  up  with  the  same  comfort  and 
regolarityaa  hitherto.  On  itie  first  of  June,  he  gave  an  evening 
party  to  all  his  friends  then  in  town ;  and  nothing  of  the  kind 
ever  went  off  more  agreeably ;  but  in  giving  this  party,  it  may 
be  sud  he  was  taking  a  final  leave  of  Uie  world. 

He  then  made  an  excuraion  to  Cheltenham  ;  and,  after  con- 
Butting  the  eminent  physician  of  that  place,  Dr.  Baron,  he  made 
a  short  trial  of  the  water.  I  was  then  at  Hastings  :  and,  wri- 
ting to  me,  after  his  return  home,  he  says : — "  July  6th. — Your 
letter  found  me  drinking  the  waters  of  Cheltenham  for  a  fort- 
night. They  did  me  much  good,  and  would  have  done  me 
more,  but  for  two  drcumatancea.  In  the  first  place,  the  weather 
was  intensely  cold — indeed,  I  shall  never  think  of  Cheltenham 
without  a  shuddering  recollection — not  of  '  holding  a  fire  in  my 
hand,'  but  of  holding  my  hands  over  the  fire,  on  the  first  of  July  I 
In  the  next  place,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  London  without  having 
got  a  decisive  answer  from  my  man  of  business  in  Edinburgh. 
This  vexatious  sitenoe  brought  me  more  bile  than  the  waters 
could  rid  me  of I  shall  have  a  settling  letter  on  Mon- 
day ;  and  on  Tuesday  next,  I  shall  set  out  &om  hence,  vi&  Do- 
ver, niece  and  alt I  am  not  without  hopes  that  w« 

may  have  the  good  luck  to  meet  you  at  Dover — in  which  case, 
we  shall  spend  a  day  together — not  to  speak  of  our  better  hopea 
of  getting  you  over  to  Boulogne.  T.  C." 

AoMmpanied  by  my  wife  and  sister,  I  posted  to  Dover,  and 
found  the  Poet  and  Was  Campbell  at  the  York  Hotel.  He  was 
in  good  si»rita — pleaaed  with  the  tho^ht  of  emandpaling  him- 
tM  bonk  tha  cana  and  expeniea  of  LoudoDf  and  um  project 
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of  a  cheerful  retirement  at  Boulogne.  In  this  feeling,  though 
they  appeared  to  assent,  his  friends  could  hardly  sympathize. 
But  the  step  was  taken ;  it  was  too  late  either  for  remonstrance 
or  objection — and  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  any  gratu- 
itous questions  of  *'  expediency."  I  then  gave  him  letters  to 
the  Consul,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  and  we  spent  the  evening  together 
in  cheerful  conversation. 

Next  morning,  at  ten  o*clock,  Campbell  and  his  affectionate 
niece  left  by  the  "  Royal  George  steamer,*'  for  Boulogne.  We 
took  leave  with  a  superstitious  feeling — as  if  ^  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before," — and  watched  their  progress,  till  the 
vessel  and  its  ominous  smoke  disappeared  in  the  horizon.  In 
August,  he  came  to  London  on  some  urgent  business,  regarc^ng 
the  house  still  on  his  hands,  and  spent  a  day  with  us ;  but 
although  a  few  letters  passed  between  us,  we  never  saw  him 
again,  until  we  met  at  his  deathbed. 

From  the  letters  here  alluded  to,  I  annex  such  extracts  as 
may  sum  up  the  brief  history  of  hiis  residence  at  Boulogne. 
From  the  Consul  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception ;  and  two  days 
after  his  arrival,  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : 

''''July  \btk. — ^We  had  a  slower  passage  to  this  place  than 
your  kindness  predicted — four  hours.  My  niece  was  sick — I 
was  not.  We  like  Boulogne  exceedingly.  Mr.  Hamilton  re- 
commended and  brought  us  to  a  quiet  hotel,  where  he  advises 
us  to  fix  in  preference  to  furnished  lodgings.  We  pay  thirty 
napoleons  a  month,  and  thirty  francs  to  the  servants — a  good 
sum  ;  but  we  save  all  the  vexation  and  trouble  of  having  a  ser- 
vant in  lodgings.  We  have  two  bed-rooms — with  a  splendid 
sitting-room,  and  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea.  The  air  of  this 
upper  part  of  Boulogne  is  quite  exhilarating ;  and  my  complexion 
is  so  clear  that,  when  shaving  in  the  glass,  I  start  like  I^ards- 
sus  with  astonishment  at  my  own  beauty  !  Nor  imagine  that, 
in  ascending  the  high  region  of  the  town,  we  have  failed  to  find 
high  acquaintances.  Alexander,  Prince  of  Gonzaga  and  Duke  of 
Mantua,  is  our  fellow  lodger  and  messmate  at  the  table4'h6tei 

"T.C,'' 

«  «r  «r  «r  « 

July  11  th. — In  a  long  letter  toMr.W.  Moxon,  in  which  he 
gives  a  similar  account  of  his  new  settlement,  he  says,  ^  Aa  itis 
as  natural  for  an  author  to  hasten  into  a  book-shop,  as  for  a 
cow  to  go  to  grass,  I  repaired  to  tiie  first  bibiioth^que  I  oould 
find ;  and  there,  if  my  vanity  were  as  sensitave  as  it  onoe  wiS|  I 


Wm     ^B^MS" 
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BOULOOKK — Boomr. 


should  hare  been  sadly  mortified  ;  for,  in  the  whole  long  cata- 
log^e  of  English  books,  there  was  uo  mention  of  my  Poems  I" 

After  giving  an  accoattt  of  the  apartments — rate  of  living, 
Ac  he  continues:  "AVe  always  dine  at  the  table-d'h&te, 
where  the  company  is  small  and  very  respectable — nothing  less 
will  serve  us  than  having  for  one  of  onr  mesamates — whom  do/ 
yon  tbink  !  '  Alexander,  Prince  de  Gonzaga  and  Duke  of  Man- 
tua r  the  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  son  of  a  Princess 
^terhazy  t  It  is  true  the  Austrians  took  his  territory  from  him, 
and  will  not  give  it  bim  back — in  spite  of  bis  repeated  protesta- 
tions. No  great  wonder,  for  he  served  under  Napoleon,  and 
fought  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  in  Spain.*  ....  He  is  a  fine 
stout  soldier-like  man,  with  notiiiog  in  his  appearance  like  that 
of  a  discrovnied  Prince.  .  .  .  1  like  Boulogne  very  much — 
only  it  is  preposterously  cold  for  the  season.  ...  T.  C." 

July  2?tA. — In  another  letter  to  a  friend  at  Sydenham,  he 
adverts  with  much  Batis&ction  to  the  novelty  of  his  position — 
the  sodety  and  amusements  of  Boulogne,  with  sketches  of  ita 
pnbUc  characten,  and  adds  :  "  Now  Uiat  I  am  in  on  ancient 
city,  as  old  as  the  days  of  Juhus  Ckskt,  with  a  history  full  of 
romantic  truths — and  still  more  romantic  lies — you  are  perhaps 
shrinking  at  the  prospect  of  my  opening  upon  you  a  battery  of 
antiquarian  lore.  Ah  I  mercy  on  you,  dearest  *  *,  if  I  were 
inclined  to  be  so  cruel,  I  could  send  you  scribble  enough  to 
make  your  eyes  blind.  But  I  know  that  you  despise  pro&ne 
learning.  As  a  nwdem  place,  Boulogne  has  no  interesting  his- 
toiy.— There  is  a  column,  to  be  sure,  called  Napoleon's,  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  ground  on  whidi  his  army  was  encamped ; 
and  which  the  column — that  '  like  a  tall  bully  lifl«  its  head  and 
lies' — says,  was  meant  to  invade  England  I  There  was  no  more 
intention  to  do  so,  than  to  invade  the  moon. 

"I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  some  agreeable 
English  bmiliea  here.  Dr.  Cumming — the  son  of  a,  Professor 
Cumming — with  whom  I  learnt  my  Hebrew  alphabet  at  Glas- 
gow— is  a  great  resource  to  me.  He  is  a  younger  man  than 
myself,  but  looks  nearly  as  old— just  in  order  to  keep  me  in 
countenance. 

"  The  Boulognese  are  much  handsomer — or  rather  infinitely 
leas  ugly — than  the  people  of  any  other  part  of  France  that  I 
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have  seen.  I  observe  men,  women,  and  children  as  good-look- 
ing as  the  average  of  the  English — beautiful  children,  too  I — ^I 
stopped  yesterday  to  shake  hands  with  a  lovely  child  about  six, 
a  perfect  model  of  Rubens'  beauty. 

«r  «r  «  «r  • 

'*  A  few  days  ago,  I  was  shocked  by  an  exhibition  so  revolt- 
ing, that  I  should  not  relate  it  to  you  if  there  were  not  a  cir- 
cumstance in  the  case  which,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me, 
curiously  contrasts  a  trait  of  mercy  with  barbarity.  I  was  in- 
duced to  cross  the  square,  near  my  hotel,  and  see  a  criminal 
exposed  on  a  scaffold,  chained  to  a  post,  with  an  iron  collar 
round  bis  neck.     He  looked  steadfastly  down.    His  crime  was 

,  his  sentence,  to  be  exposed  for  an  hour  in  this  manner, 

and  tiien  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  with  hard  labor.  The  ex- 
posure of  such  a  maniac  on  a  pillory ;  instead  of  instantly 
burying  him  and  the  memory  of  his  crime  in  Bedlam,  was  a 
rehc  of  barbarity.  But  it  struck  me  as-  a  trait  of  modem  hu- 
manity to  learn  that,  as  he  was  known  to  be  wretchedly  poor, 
there  was  an  iron  bowl  handed  round  the  scaffold,  into  whidi 
bits  of  money  were  thrown  to  him  in  charity.  This  was  oer- 
tainly  better  than  '  pelting  him  with  rotten  eggs.' 

''One  of  my  amusements  is  reading  French  aloud  to  mj 
niece,  an  hour  every  day.    She  has  a  lady-teacher  beddea. 

"T.  a" 


''  July  2Stk, — I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  and 
tinctly  informing  letter.  The  packet  of  books  came  safely ;  but 
wo  to  me  if  a  sealed  letter  had  been  found  in  it.  I  should  have 
had  to  pay  5/.  This  fine  on  every  sealed  letter  that  does  not 
come  by  post,  is  hard  upon  the  English,  who  are  generally  Igno- 
rant of  it.  But  my  packet  was  luckily  watdied  by  a  ^inmifir- 
ested  gentleman,'  who  carries  parcels  out  of  the  stearaeis, 
without  troubling  the  Custom  House ;  and  he  gen^K>Q8ly  de- 
livered it  to  me  for  the  sum  of  one  Jrane — a  very  kind  act  on 
the  part  of  a  gentleman  who  has  a  hole  in  his  garment. 

''  We  continue  to  like  Boulogne.  It  is  a  gay  place,  which 
has  many  public  amusements ;  the  opera  and  the  '  Comedie,*  as 
well  as  concerts  and  races.  Plays  are  so  popular  (even  on  the 
Lord's  Day  !)  that  a  pious  priest  lateljr  concluded  his  ■ermon 
abruptly  ;  observing  that  his  congregation  was  not,  as  usually, 
sleepy,  but  too  wide  awake,  and  in  estate  of  fidgety  impatience ; 
by  Raying,  *  My  dear  flock — Men  ckersfrhres .'  I  beg  pardon  for 
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having  detained  you  eo  long ;  but  I  will  now  finisli,  as  I  know 
that  many  of  you  are  going  to  the  Theatre  I'*  .  .  .        T,  C." 
*  »  *  •  •  • 

"  Aug.  22d. — Having  come  to  London,"  be  writes,  **  to  get 
rid  of  my  lease,  I  am  m  hopes  that  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
adjusted :"!  and  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  Gray  be  says  :  "  llie 
business  in  question  obliges  me  to  bring  the  best  proof  I  can, 

that  I  am  nxty-tix  yeare  of  age I  am  sony  to  trouble 

you  ;  but  it  would  settle  the  matter  at  once,  if  you  wonld  apply 
to  the  Unirenity  for  a  sight  of  ^e  date  of  my  matriculation, 
when  I  most  bare  been  thirteen  years  old.  If  you  cannot  get  a 
Hght  of  this  record,  your  own  declaration  that  you  have  known 
me  from  my  boyhood,  and  believe  me  to  be  of  the  age  men- 
tioned, would  suffice.  .  .  .  Hare  the  goodness  to  write  to 
this  effect  to  John  Travers,  &q.,  8t.  Bwilbin's  Lane.      T.  G." 

The  object  for  which  this  document  was  required,  was  an 
annuity.  For  certsin  reasons — ai\  specified  with  deep  feeling  in 
one  of  his  private  letters — be  bad  resolved  to  sink  most  of  the 
principal,  derived  from  his  late  sister,  in  the  purchase  of  an  annu- 
ity ;  and  before  leaving  town,  he  actually  paid  to  one  of  the 
fublic  offices,  for  this  purpose,  the  sum  of  SOO/.  Nothing  could 
are  been  more  injudidons.  The  dread  of  '  running  through 
the  principal'  appears  to  have  driven  bim  to  this  step.  He  bad 
calculated  that,  with  the  annuity  thus  purchased,  the  profits  of 
his  new  edition,  and  his  pension,  he  should  be  able  to  keep 
bouse  without  any  farther  deduction  from  Ibe  principal.  But  he 
formed  a  wrong  eatimate  of  his  life,  which,  at  the  very  time, 
was  in  a  precarious  state ;  and,  by  acting  without  advice,  the 
money  was  lost.  Of  this,  however,  uotbing  transpired  until 
after  his  death. 

In  the  meandme,  bis  books  and  furniture  were  all  packed  up, 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  steamer  to  Boulogne.  Of  the  drcum- 
Btancee  attending  this  laborious  operation,  lie  sent  the  following 
account  to  a  friend  at  Sydenham : — 

■  8,  TiDTOBU  SqCUS,  PDOIOO,  I/ONPOH,  8>pt.  10, 1848. 

"Mr  pXABBBT  Friend, 

"  Day  after  day  has  elapsed,  during  which  I  bare  not 

*  To  W,  MoioB,  Esq,  Barriiter,  Ac 

\  Her«  follow  gome  very  toucbtng  puuogea — ill  ihowine  tlie  eicdli 
of  (lie  Poet's  heart — but  vbldi,  lilro  man;  oUter*  of  a  nmilar  kind, 
Editor  is  not  at  Uberty  ti>  poblinh. 


had  the  power  of  writing  to  you — owing  to  sh» 
removing  to  Prance,  I  wish  to  lake  no  more  booki 
I  Bhsii  be  likeiy  to  have  occasion  to  consult ;  I 
B«lect  the  books  likely  to  be  amtalted,  1  must  cor 
library — and  that  hiis  now  become  immense.  1 
Saturday  last  this  part  of  my  labor  was  accompl 
aaaislance  of  my  niece. 

"  Three  years  ago,  1  sold  off  a  thousand  of  i 
pitifully  low  price.  Lastwe«k  I  got  22/.  for  somi 
— or  about  2«,  a  volume — which  was  a  fair  prio 
sides  these,  a  lot  of  downright  trashy  booka,  wl 
worth  cartage,  or  porterage.  To  dispose  of  tli 
council  extraordinary  of  my  grocer  —  my  lob 
cheesemonger — and  my  buttermonger,  to  sell  thi 
ber  at  so  much  a  pound.  Would  you  believe  it 
chasers  were  more  insolent  critics  on  my  books,  t 
second-hand  booksellers !  Neither  the  Edinb 
Quarterly  Reviews  could  treat  books  more  cavali 
will  you  give  me,  Mr.  Snuffmnn,  for  this  large  bui 
ciraos ) — it  weighs,  I  am  sure,  ten  pounds.'  '  Pt 
would  not  give  yon  a  farthing,  sir,  for  a  thousand 
trash !'  '  And  what  is  your  objection  to  theae 
'  Why,  sir,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  has  a 
wrap  up  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  snuff  1'  At  last 
suppose,  sweeter  tempered  than  the  rest  from 
sweets — stepped  up  to  my  comfort,  and  laying  . 
parcel  of  folio  sermons — the  most  unreadable  t, 
unread—'  Ha,"  said  he, '  here  are  nome  real  good  I 
yes,'  I  answered,''  most  pious  books  I'  '  Yes,  indei 
the  grocer — '  one  leaf  of  them  will  wrap  up  a  wb 
raisins.' 

"  Is  it  not  humbling,  my  dearest  friend,  that  " 
preachers — who  are  too  sublime  for  vulgar  unden 
come  lo  be  sold  as  lumber — should  be  thus  a 
treated  by  buttemien  and  cheesemongers  I 

"  1  was  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  from  Dr.  B- 

Btood  the  journey  so  well I  keep  my  healt 

cheeks,  perhaps,  are  not  so  blooming  as  they  n 
mind  is  springy  and  serene.  ...  I  shall  writo 
Boulogne.  Adieu  I  my  best  and  dearest  Mend 
contains  none  that  loves  you  better  than        . 


Id  a  few  days  after  nritJDg  thii  letter,  Campbell  was  again  in 
Boulogne,  where  he  had  taken,  and  was  now  furnishing,  an  old 
manaion  in  the  upper  town.  With  the  view  of  continuing  his 
MS.  work  on  ancient  gecwraphy,  be  write*  to  Mr.  W.  Moxon, — 
"  I  Terjr  much  wish  to  have  two  books — Wilkinson's  '  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  Ancient  I^pt;'  the  other,  Wilkinson  on 
'  Egyptian  Agriculture.'  As  I  wish  to  put  yon  to  as  little  un~ 
neceasaiy  expense  as  possible  on  my  account,  I  will  immediate- 
ly, on  receivmg  notice  that  you  have  got  these  books,  remit  you 
Uie  price  of  them  ;"  thus  evincing  his  characteristic  punctuality, 
and  indicating  the  sulject  which  was  now  to  occupy  his  mind 
and  pen. 

His  neit  letter,  addreesed  to  me  from  his  new  Jumtt,  evincei 
the  same  cheeriiil  tone,  which  he  maintuned  to  the  very  last : — 

"BoDLOon,  Rdi  St.  Jux,  1M  OcbAer,  ie4& 

"  Mr  DBAS  Bkatttb, 

"  I  have  been  here  a  good  ourobeT  of  days,  but  the  busi- 
ness of  putting  down  carpets  and  putting  up  shelves  of  books 
has  so  much  beset  me,  as  to  moke  roe  a  bad  coneapondent.  I 
send  you  my  address,  that  I  may  hare  the  pleasure  of  hearii^ 
from  you.  Do  send  me  all  your  news,  and,  like  a  good  Chris- 
tian, return  good  for  evil ;  that  is,  send  me  one  of  your  own  de- 
lightful letten  in  return  for  one  of  ray  dull  ones. 

"  One  of  my  chief  objects  in  coming  to  this  place  was  that  of 
being  able  to  educate  my  niece  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  to 
live,  upon  the  whole,  cheaper.  In  this  I  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. Living  here  is  dearer  than  generally  in  France,  but 
cheaper  than  in  London  \ij  for.  I  should  eay  that  200/.  wiU  go 
as  far  here  as  300/.  in  England,  or  at  least  in  London.  Witli 
regard  to  the  climate,  I  must  speak  respectfully  of  it,  lest  it 
should  think  me  ungrateful.  It  agrees  with  me  very  well.  It 
is,  deservedly  I  think,  reckoned  alraut  the  best  in  Europe;  but 
pray  let  it  be  between  ourselvea,  and  don't  let  the  climate  know 
what  I  have  said  of  it. — It  is  a  keen,  cold  climate  at  present. 
Tlese  equinoctial  winds,  which  I  had  die  start  of  but  by  a  few 
days,  and  which  I  dreaded  so  much,  seem  rwolved  to  have 
their  revenge  upon  me,  even  on  Urra-firma,  The  land  is  finn 
enongh,  but  the  equinoctials  have  blown  so  vehemently,  that  I 
have  been  sometimes  afraid  of  being  carried  up  to  heaven,  like 
KomuluB,  in  a  whirlwind,  whilst  wsjking  the  streets. 

"  I  have  taken  a  hotise  unfiimished,  at  88/,  a  year,  taxca  in- 
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duded.    Do  write  to  me  soon,  dear  Dr.  Beattie,  and  believe  me 
your  affectionate  friend —  T.  C.** 

♦  ««••• 

Oct.  Ibth. — He  writes:  '^The  equinoctial  gales  have  set  in 
so  furiously,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  one's  feet  in  walking  the 
streets.  I  fear  we  shall  hear  &r  too  much  of  their  ravages  on 
the  coast"  Then,  alluding  to  his  fireside  comforts,  he  says, — 
"  We  have  with  us  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  friend* — a  nice, 
pleasant  girl,  about  twenty,  who  is  an  accession  to  our  society. 
She  is  to  stop  on  her  visit  to  us  for  some  four  months.  When 
the  winds  cease  to  chill  my  marrow,  I  trust  to  send  you  a  more 
entertaining  letter.  Though  frigid  in  body,  yet  ever  warmly  at 
heart,  I  remain  yours —  T.  C.^ 

^^  Nov,  2*1  th, — The  weather  has  been  milder  of  late.  I  con- 
tinue to  like  this  place  in  many  respects. — ^We  have  very  agree- 
able society ;  and,  except  that  its  streets  are  semi-perpendicular, 
up  and  down,  it  is  very  habitable.  But  one  misfortune  att^ids 
the  hterary  man  here — there  is  no  getting  hook$  over  ih>m  Eng- 
land, without  a  degree  of  trouble  that  amounts. to  vexation. 
On  the  Enghsh  side  of  the  water,  I  dare  say,  there  are  also 
many  Custom-house  plagues;  but  here  they  are  abundant.  If 
they  would  declare  at  once  that  English  books  were  prohibited, 
there  would,  at  least,,  be  something  downright  in  the  declara- 
tion ;  but  they  allow  English  books  to  be  imported,  and  when 
arrived  at  the  Douane,  you  are  told  that  they  must  be  trans- 
mitted for  inspection  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 

"  T.  C.*» 
«  •  •  «  • 

In  a  few  short  notes  written  subsequently,  he  reiterates  the 
complaint  of  **keen,  cold  weather,"  to  which  he  ascribes  the 
feehng  of  indolence  and  torpor  that  appeared  to  grow  upon  him. 
But,  unhappily,  the  feeling  of  continual  chilliness  whicn  he  de- 
scribes as  distressing  was  to  be  explained  on  grounds  'more 
serious  than  climate — ^it  indicated  the  slow  but  sure  proffress  of 
disease.      He  continued,  however,  to  accommodate  liimself 

*  Robert  Oamzthera,  Esq.,  of  Inverness,  the  Poefs  attadied  friend,  wbo 
often  met  him  in  town  and  at  Hampstead;  and  in  his  "Momings  irilh 
Campbell,"  lately  published,  has  giren  some  interesting  sketches  of  the 
Poers  life  and  conversation.  Miss  Oazmthers  spent  the  winter  wiOi  tiie 
Poet  and  his  Niece,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  married  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Park,  the  sculptor,  whose  bust  of  Campbdl,  taken  in  18i0,  is  juaUy  ad- 
mired 
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fi^dlj  to  drciunatanceB.    He  laid  dowo  a  plan  of  daily  atud; — 

Coed  one  or  two  parties  at  tha  Consul's — and,  by  diversif^ng 
dme  with  reading,  walking,  and  convenation,  endeavored  to 
remedy  Uie  many  inconveniences  of  his  new  and  strange  reu- 
dence.  Bnt  there  ia  no  suhatitute  for  old  friends.  Philosopher 
aa  he  was,  and  strove  to  be,  the  home-eickness  was  upon  him ; 
and  though  he  generously  spared  his  friends  that  conviction,  the 
fact  ouinot  be  disputed. 

He  had  now  begun  to  look  about  him ;  and  the  following  let- 
ter shows  that  his  talent  for  observation  was  as  keen  as  ever. 
The  eketch  be  givea  was — then,  at  leaat — a  too  faitiiful  picture 
of  Boulogne  adventnreis : — 

■  6,  Bra  St.  JuM,  fiooLooHi  sm  Mxe,  Ike.  f. 

"Ur  DKAR  WiLLIAMB, 

"  I  THANK  you  for  your  letter  very  much,  and  ask  your 
pardon  for  not  having  written  to  yon  sooner.  But  it  has  pleased 
Destiny  to  inflict  me  with  incurable  indolence.  In  answer  to 
your  kind  question,  how  I  go  on  in  this  place,  I  can  say  that  I 
go  on  pretty  well.  At  first,  the  climate  was  delightful — but  for 
several  weeks  past  it  has  been  very  severe  and  gloomy  by  turns. 
"  I  find  a  great  many  English  here — the  most  of  whom  are 
swindlers — though  some  of  us  are  honest  I  In  &ct,  this  place 
is  resorted  to  by  the  ilitt  of  Eoglish  rogues.  They  come  over 
and  hunt  in  packs  of  half  a  dozen.  One  of  superior  stature  and 
address  is  elected  the  leader  of  a  pack.  He  lodges  at  the  best 
hotel.  He  has  a  secietarr  for  show,  and  a  gentleman -like  ser- 
vant. His  other  agents  lodge  apart,  and  go  about  prieAa^ 
goods  of  all  portable  kinds—but  almost  always  alleging  their 
poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not  buying.  The  French  shopkeeper — 
a  knave,  like  all  of  the  vocation — says,  '  Well  1  but  don't  mind 
immediate  payment  I  will  trust  you.'  '  Ah,  no,  sir,'  says  the 
craftier  English  knave,  '  I  never  incur  debt'  Well,  thinks  the 
French  rogue,  this  must  be  an  honest  man,  and  detains  him  in 
conversation.     * Doyou  happen,'  he  says, '  to  know  among  your 

countrymen  the  Honorable  D.  K.  W ,  who  lives  at  the 

Grand  Hotel )'  '  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him  as  well  as  a  humble  man 
like  myself  can  know  a  man  of  his  great  fortune  and  family.' 
'  "  '  ys  the  QsUic  er^ty,  '  and  is  he  rich  I'  *  Oh,  immense- 
Lnd  what  sort  of  man  is  he  )*  '  ^hy,  a  very  good  sort 
—but  studious,  absent,  and  a  great  timpleton  /'  '  Ha, 
could  you  get  him  to  me  for  a  customw  !  and  I  vrill  give  you 
so  many  francs.'  % '  Well,  I  will  try' — ^pocketjng  the  firuics. 


'Ah,'B8p  tl 
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"  Next  day  the  honorable  and  reverend  D.  K.  W comes 

to  the  shop,  and  higgles  marvellously  with  the  shopman,  who 
charges  him,  as  an  Englishman,  only  three  prices.  The  goods 
are  sent — but  next  day  the  reverend  and  honorable  D.  £L 

W is  not  to  be  heard  of^  having  decamped — ^who  knows 

where?"     *     *     * 

In  conclusion,  he  says :  '*  This  place  is  in  so  far  agreeable, 

that  you  can  live  for  about  two-thirds  of  what  living  would  cost 

you  in  England.     The-  few  English  with  whom  I  have  formed 

intimacy  are  amiable  and  unexceptionable.     The  French  are,  of 

course,  less  my  favorites  than  the  Agreeables  of  my  native  land. 

You  know  that  I  have  never  been  a  disparager  of  *  the  French ;' 

but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  accused  of  being  too  much  their 

favorer  ;  so  that  you  will  accept  my  evidence  when  I  tell  you, 

that  whereas  we  have  a  sour  feeling  towards  the  French,  their 

feeling  towards  us  is  rank  Uttemess.     Trusting  that  thV^  will* 

find  you  and  yours  in  health  and  happiness, 

"  I  remain,  <kc.,  T.  C." 

'^  To  D.  £.  Williams,  Eeq.,  <&c.  ibc" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BOULOGNE— THE  CLOSINQ  SCENE. 

In  the  condition  described,  and  in  a  climate  by  no  means 
friendly  to  his  constitution,  Campbell  was  overtaken  by  a  severe 
winter.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  daily  life  was  changed.  With 
few  or  none  of  the  resources  which  the  habits  of  forty  years  had 
rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort — ^no  familiar  friends — no  lite- 
rary club— he  soon  found  the  high  town  of  Boulogne  had  no- 
thing to  recommend  it  as  a  learned  retirement.  But  it  was  the 
place  of  his  choice ;  and,  having  made  that  choice  in  the  height 
of  sununer,  without  sufficiently  calculating,  perhaps,  the  changes 
of  season,  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  the  mistake.  In  the  society 
of  his  niece,  and  of  one  or  two  private  residents,  he  sought  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  a  wider  circle — that  of  which  he  had 
long  been  the  ornament ;  and,  watching  the  great  world  only 
through  the  loopholes  of  retreat,  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
change.  Reduced  to  what  he  had  so  pathetically  described — 
the  condition  of  "  a  widowed  sire" — 

**  A  looely  hermit  io  ihe  vale  of  yean," 

he  had  still,  like  the  English  Seneca,  ^'  somewhat  of  the  best 
tilings,  which  he  would  thankfully  enjoy,  and  want  the  rest  with 
contentment"  He  had  found  by  experience  that  '*  amidst  the 
rolling  and  turbulence  of  present  things,  nothing  doth  so  estab- 
lish the  mind  as  a  look  above  them — a  look  beyond  them."  By 
the  free  use  of  his  pen,  he  still  hoped  to  maintain  his  position 
in  the  literary  world.  Determined  not  to  vegetate  in  retirement, 
he  had  laid  down  a  plan  to  which  he  meant  to  adhere,  in  the 
distribution  of  his  time ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  his  mind,  he 
had  a  fair  prospect  of  making  up  for  those  physical  privations, 
which  men  of  the  world  are  too  apt  to  regard  as  the  greatest 
trials  of  life.  He  looked  also,  as  he  has  told  us,  to  a  better  im- 
mortality than  that  of  literary  &me — to  "  the  existence  which 
shall  commence  when  MJie  stone  is  laid  over  my  head,"*  and, 

*  See  page  878  oi  this  vohune. 
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with  such  hopes  to  prompt  and  direct  his  studies,  he  desired  to 
exemplify  in  his  own  practice,  what  he  had  so  eloquently  recom- 
mended in  his  poems — 

**  When  wisdom  shall  aasuage, 
The  grief  and  paaaioo  of  our  greener  age, 
Tho'  dull  the  cloee  of  life,  and  £ur  away 
Each  flower  that  hailed  the  dawning  of  the  day ; 
Yet,  o'er  her  lovely  hopes  that  once  were  dear, 
The  time-taugfat  spirit^  pensive,  not  severe, 
With  milder  griefe  her  aged  eye  shall  fill. 
And  weep  their  fiUschood,  though  she  loves  them  BtiU." 

He  calculated  "  not  upon  a  long,  but  a  useful  life*^ — ^he  even 
expressed  his  apprehension  that  the  "  lease  had  almost  expired ;" 
but  yet  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  recently  purchased  an  annu- 
ity, shows  that  he  still  flattered  himself  wiih  the  hope  of  length- 
ened days.  He  imagined,  perhaps,  that  the  tranquil  life  upon 
which  he  had  now  resolved  would  produce  a  salutary  eflTect  upon 
lus  health,  and  conduct  him  even  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  his 
father.  Such  hope,  indeed,  I  had  heard  him  express;  and 
though  it  may  have  been  often  damped  by  his  own  bodily  sen- 
sations, it  was  the  hope  that  attended  him  to  his  very  last  day 
in  England.  At  Boulogne,  although  he  never  lost  his  fortitude^ 
nor  expressed  much  solicitude  on  the  subject  of  his  health,  this 
hope  became  much  less  sanguine,  until  it  finally  subsided  into 
the  conviction  that  his  days  were  numbered. 

*  •  •  •  • 

His  first  effort,  on  taking  possession  of  his  new  domicile,  wsi 
to  arrange  and  classify  his  library ;  but  the  labor  was  more  than 
he  could  accomplish;  and  the  books  were  never  restored  to 
their  shelves.  On  every  volume,  however,  in  compliment  to  his 
niece,  he  wrote  his  name — ^thereby  enhancing  its  value — and 
giving  it  a  melancholy  interest  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  His 
correspondence  was  soon  limited  to  two  or  three  old  friends. 
His  notes  from  Boulogne,  though  unusually  short,  and  seldom 
written,  perhaps,  but  in  answer  to  some  pressing  inquiry  about 
his  health,  were  nevertheless  cheerful  and  even  moetioas— com- 
plaining of  nothing  but  the  cold  winter — the  "  breezy  heights" 
and  "  shppery  streets"  of  the  town ;  but  his  thoughts  lay  much 
deeper — turning  upon  the  solemn  question,  in  his  own  words — 

**  Say,  what  days  shall  I  inherit  f 
Toll,  my  soul,  their  sum !" 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  his  habits  became  more  and  mors 
retired — and  necessarily  so,  for  his  health  was  rapidly  declining ; 
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and  olthongh  he  iniutared  stiengtb,  in  one  or  two  insttmoea,  to 
jirin  a  friendly  dJnnet  party  at  tlie  BritJsti  consulate,  Ur.  Ham- 
iltoo  remarked  aymptoms  of  increased  languor  and  debility, 
which  were  much  aggravated  by  Lis  habitual  disregard  of  regir 
men.  His  furthest  walk  did  not  extend  beyond  the  reading- 
room,  in  the  lower  town ;  and  his  daily  promenades  were  often 
confined  to  a  short  turn  on  the  Bonlevards,  attended  by  his 
niece,  when  the  weather  was  inviting.  But  these  were  gradu- 
ally shortened,  until,  at  last,  with  his  books  around  him,  and  the 
comfort  of  a  dieerfdl  hearth,  he  resigned  himself  to  an  srm-chtur 
in  the  library,  and  shnt  himself  up  for  the  winter. 

The  early  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  work  already 
named — lectures  or  lessons  on  classical  gec^rapby  ;*  and  to 
render  it  worthy  of  his  own  name,  he  entered  upon  an  exten- 
sive course  of  reading.  To  have  carried  out  his  plan  to  the 
extent  proposed,  would  have  eng^d  him  for  at  least  two 
years ;  but  it  was  a  pleasing  labor,  and  well  calculated,  he 
thought,  to  supply  a  desideratum  in  our  school  libraries.  The 
new  year,  however,  brought  additional  causes  for  alarm.  He 
complained  of  debility,  and  felt  increased  disinclination  to  mental 
or  bodily  exertion.  His  usual  studies  were  laid  aside ;  and 
what  was  formerly  resorted  to  as  a  pleasant  relaxation,  was  now 
r^arded  as  an  insufferable  task.  His  interest  in  political  events, 
however,  was  little  abated.  The  daily  papeis  threw  open  to 
him  the  great  pohtical  movements,  in  which  he  often  evinced 
the  anxiety  of  a  patriot,  with  a  foreshadowing  of  events  that 
was  almost  prophetic  He  still  dreaded  and  foretold  the  pro- 
gress of  Russia,  and  her  designs  upon  the  general  policy  of  the 
Continentr— 


At  length,  as  the  symptoms  of  his  malady  increased,  he 
dropped  M  personal  intercourse  with  his  friends — several  of 
whom  were  nta  countrymen — residents  in  Boulogne ;  and  it 
was,  latterly,  only  by  messages  that  any  communication  was 
kept  open.  His  reluctance  to  see  company  amounted  to  pro- 
hibition ;  and  several,  whose  conversation  might  have  diverted 
his  attention  or  soothed  his  mind,  were  discouraged  by  the  daily 
answer,  that  "  he  was  not  well  enough  to  see  any  one." 

•  lliii  wcA  was  to  have  been  entitled  ■LeetnrM  torn;  Nieoe,* 
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But  although  unable  to  receive  his  friends,  he  was  not  left 
to  a  cheerless  solitude.  His  favorite  authors  were  read  to  him ; 
letters  from  anxious  and  admiring  friends  followed  him  to  hk 
retreat ;  the  public  prints  spoke  of  him  as  they  had  ever  done ; 
he  had  the  most  pleasing  evidence  that  the  world,  which  he  en- 
deavored to  forget,  had  not  forgotten  him;  aAd  that,  to  his 
private  friends,  distance  and  separation  had  only  rendered  his 
memory  more  precious.  He  was  always  fond  of  music — ^par- 
ticularly those  airs  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  in  early 
life.  His  great  favorite  was  the  Marseillaise  hymn,  which  he 
first  heard  at  Ratisbon,  in  1800 ;  and  he  now  listened  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction  while  Miss  Campbell  played  it  to  him.  In  the 
long  winter  evenings,  his  library  was  the  family-room  ;  and  o^ 
ten,  when  the  hours  appeared  to  move  heavily,  some  witfy  or 
quaint  remark  from  the  invalid  threw  a  cheerful  light  into  the 
little  circle,*  and  inspired  hopes  which  the  speaker  liinMu>^ 
nevertheless,  could  not  feel.  He  appeared  to  be  folly  aware 
of  his  situation  ;  and  confessed,  when  speaking  of  his  own  sen- 
sations, that  he  "  had  a  forecast  of  death."  In  conversataon, 
however,  he  still  continued  cheerful  and  communicative— quoting 
his  favorite  authors,  and  pointing  out  their  beauties. 

♦  «  «  «  • 

It  was  now  more  than  two  months  since  I  had  received  any 
letter  from  his  own  hand  ;  and  the  casual  reports  that  reached 
me  from  Boulogne  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  At  length; 
in  answer  to  one  of  my  letters,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to 
know  the  actual  state  of  his  health,  I  received  the  following 
particulars  from  his  niece.  Miss  Mary  Campbell : — 

"  Feb.  ISth. — I  ask  pardon  for  having  allowed  your  very  kind 
note  to  remain  so  long  unanswered.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
been  exceedingly  occupied The  weatiber  here  is  misera- 
bly cold ;  and  our  house  being  built  for  summer — full  of  nr- 
holes,  doors,  and  windows — ^you  may  imagine  we  are  not  quite 
so  comfortable  as  we  should  like  to  be.  By  means  of  hftti 
paper,  and  a  large  screen,  I  have  managed  to  improve  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  library,  where  my  uncle  generally  sits ;  but 
with  all  this,  his  body  is  constantly  chilled,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
go  to  bed  from  nothing  but  cold.  His  health  is  not  by  any 
means  improved  by  Boulogne ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  observed 
him  get  daily  worse  for  some  time  back ;  but  I  am  in  hopes 

•  Oompriaii]^  Hki  Onmtfaen,  now  Mn.  P.  Ftek 


— - -^ 
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when  tbe  warm  weather  comei,  that  he  will  revive iij 

uncle  is  not  writing  anything  at  present :  it  is  a  great  pain  to 
him  to  write  two  or  three  lines.  ....  M.  C." 

On  receipt  of  this  sad  report  I  wrote  to  the  Poet,  and  also  to 
SGbb  Campbell,  with  a  few  suggestions  respecting  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted  in  the  absence  of  his  asual  medical  adviser. 
After  an  mterval  of  several  weeks,  when  some  improvement 
had  taken  place,  he  wrote  as  follows — it  was  his  Uut  letter : — 

"Jfareh  2Sd. — This  climate  upon  the  whole  agreed  with  my 
health,  but  now  the  coldness  of  it  renders  me  torpid  and  indo- 
lent. If  I  had  money  to  ^pare,  I  should  remove  to  a  warmer 
spot — but  I  am  in  a  cleft  stick ;  for  I  have  neither  money  to 
meet  the  expense,  nor  courage  to  face  the  toil  and  trouble  of 

removal From  so  dull  a  place  as  this,  you  can  hardly 

expect  that  I  should  send  you  mucn  interesting  news.  This  n 
a  city  of  priests,  cloisters,  and  bella.  The  last  of  them  are  in- 
terned to  indicato  the  hours — but  they  fail  to  do  so  ;  for  they 
olash  and  clank  all  together,  so  that  to  my  eats  they  are  as  un- 
intelligible as  persons  in  a  squabble — all  speaking  at  the  same 
time.  ....  I  amuse  mysdf  with  my  &vorito  study.  Ancient 
History,  and  sometimes  am  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  I 
discover  novelties  in  the  subject.  Among  these  is  this — that, 
whereas  it  Was  my  full  belief  that  the  Greeks  invented  almost 
everything  for  themselves,  I  now  perceive  that  they  borrowed 
almost  everything — their  oracles,  their  mysteries,  tiieir  music, 
punting,  and  sculpture,  from  Egypt ;  although  it  must  bo 
granted  that  the  Greeks  were  improving  borrowers.  .  .  . 

"  T.  C." 

"  April  28.'' — I  was  informed,  "  His  health,  though  not  what 
it  used  to  be  in  London,  is  much  better  now,  since  the  weather 
has  come  in  more  mild. M,  C." 

The  slight  improvement  here  mentioned  was  soon  followed 
by  an  aggravation  of  symptoms,  a  gradual  and  visible  decay  of 
bodily  strength,  &om  wluch  he  never  rallied.  He  could  no 
longer  apply  to  any  definite  task  ;  but  he  added,  though  at  long 
intervals,  a  few  pages  to  his  proposed  lectures  ;  and  endeavored 
to  find  amusement  in  reading,  or  the  conversation  of  his  niece, 
whose  education  was  still  continued  under  Lis  direddoo.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  he  was  sufGdently  well  to  write  a  codidl  to 
his  wiU,  by  which  he  left  her  all  moneys  and  personal  effects 
belonging  to  him,  gi  to  which  hs  might  be  entitled,  in  the 
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kingdom  of  France,  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  This 
probably,  the  last  document  written  with  his  own  hand.  And 
now  he  might  have  said,  with  an  elder  poet,  "  I  have  done  with 
the  world — I  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  life,  and 
have  no  desire  to  repeat  the  draught !" 

«  «  *  *  « 

In  another  month  our  worst  apprehensions  were  confirmed 
by  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  Miss  Campbell : — 
"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  my  poor  uncle  has  been  very  ilL 
He  is  now  confined  to  bed ;  and  although  Dr.  Allatt  s«ys  there 
is  no  immediate  danger,  he  has  little  hopes  of  his  ultimate  re- 
covery. Although  he  is  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  weakness,  his 
mind  is  perfectly  collected." 

This  was  the  time  when  I  knew,  from  ezperiencei  that  the 
visit  of  an  old  friend  would  be  thankfully  received.  He  had 
often  told  me  that  if  taken  seriously  ill,  care  should  be  taken 
to  acquaint  me  with  the  fact ;  and  with  that  conditional  assu- 
rance we  had  parted.  So  long,  therefore,  as  I  did  not  hear  to 
the  contrary,  I  flattered  myself  with  the  hope,  though  ill-found- 
cd)  that  he  would  recruit  as  formerly  when  the  warm  weather 
came.  But  now  that  the  case  appeared  in  its  worst  light,  there 
could  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  part  I  was  called  on  to  perform* 
— although  several  days  elapsed  before  I  was  enabled  to  cany 
my  wishes  into  effect. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  private  journal,  writ- 
ten at  the  time.  But  to  select  such  passages  only  as  may 
bring  the  closing  scene  before  the  reader  is  a  difficult — a  delicate 
task.  It  is  only  from  a  sense  of  historical  responsibility,  and 
with  a  timid  hand,  that  I  venture  to  make  the  attempt ;  omit- 
ting, as  far  as  I  can,  all  professional  details : — 

"  Ju7ie  4:th, — Having  executed  the  commissions  contained  in 
Miss  Campbell's  letter,  I  made  what  arrangements  I  could  for 

*  [Having  serious  iUness  in  my  own  fiunily  at  the  time,  it  was  noi  eMV 
to  decide  between  two  duties ;  but  the  moment  the  state  oi  the  PmA 
health  was  mentioned  to  her,  my  wife  fbiigot  her  own,  and  resolTed — 
though  at  imminent  risk — ^to  accompany  me  to  his  bedside.  Hie  proi^ieet 
of  engaging  in  the  active  duties  of  Ohnstian  charity  inspired  her,  as  iimaJ, 
with  renewed  strength.  In  this  rescdutioD  she  was  supported  br  hor  sirtor, 
who,  like  herself;  had  ministered  to  the  Poet  under  mainr  paiimil  circmft- 
stances,  and  drawn  from  him  the  grateful  confeesioD,  that  if  cnmolation 
was  to  be  found  in  society,  ezperience  told  him  it  was  m  theiim.  Tin 
much  is  due  to  the  memory  of^both--nand  such  as,  in  troth  and  tendcmea^ 
I  may  be  pennitted  to  notice  for  the  last  time. — ^Ed.] 
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ten  days'  abseoce.  We  started  from  LonJon  at  ha]f-past  eleven 
— reached  Folkestone  at  a  quarter  before  three ;  and  next 
morning  proceeded  by  the  first  packet  for  Boulogne,  where  we 
arrived  early  in  the  afternoon.  From  the  H6tel  dea  Bains,  we 
went  to  the  Poet's  house  in  the  Upper  Town.  Miss  Campbell 
had  been  very  anxious  for  our  arrival,  both  on  her  uncle's  ac- 
count and  her  own.  She  had  only  a  Religieuae  to  assist  her  in 
the  duties  of  the  sicli  chamber.  She  told  us  her  uncle  had 
been  confined  to  his  bed  more  than  three  weeks,  and  thought 
we  should  find  him  much  altered.  Dr.  Allatt,  an  English  phy- 
sician Hi  Boulogne,  had  seen  him  frequently,  but  pronounced 
the  casu  hopelusa.  Great  interest  had  been  expressed  by  the 
Consul  and  otlier  British  rceidenla  during  bis  Dlness,  and  per- 
sonal inquiries  were  made  daily  at  the  house ;  but  he  had  nei- 
ther seen  nor  conversed  with  any  one  for  many  weeks. 

"  We  then  entered  the  library,  adjoining  the  Poet's  bedrooc), 
and  the  next  minute  found  us  at  his  side.  We  were  all  greatly 
shocked ;  for  he  was  sadly  changed.  The  arrival  of  old  frienos^ 
seemed  to  revive  him.  Uis  words  were,  as  he  held  my  hand — 
'Visit  of  angels  from  heaven,'  —  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the 
dreary  interval  since  we  parted  in  London,  He  spoke  to  each 
with  a  funt  smile,  but  in  few  words,  and  with  that  peculiar 
lightening  of  the  eye  which  gave  forcible  expression  to  all  he 

"  To  every  question  respecting  his  health,  he  merely  repeat- 
ed— '  tolerably  well ;'  and  then,  with  an  apathy  as  if  he  felt 
little  interest  in  the  subject,  he  turned  to  something  else,  or  re- 
mained silent  He  was  not  suffering  from  any  pain ;  all  that 
he  complained  of  was  weakness,  and  a  morbid  sensation  of  chil- 
Unees,  for  which  ho  was  allowed  the  use  of  stimulants.  H^lay 
OD  bis  left  side  in  a  half  reclining  posture,  looking  t«  the  win- 
dows eastward,  and  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  in  his  coun- 
tenanoe  that  was  very  touching.  To  others  it  seemed  to  ad- 
dress an  appealing  question—'  What  is  to  be  done  V  I  must 
not  allow  liuicy  to  be  mixed  up  with  these  little  details;  but 
words,  we  thought,  could  not  have  asked  the  queation  more 
plwnly 

"  I  remarked  that  his  eyes  foUowed  me,  as  I  passed  from  one 
part  of  the  room  to  the  other,  anj  seemed  to  imply  tliat  he 
had  much  to  say — but  little  strength  to  say  it.  This  was  stJU 
more  evident  when,  holding  out  his  hand  eagerly,  he  again 
thanked  us  with  a  feeble  voice  for  tliU  proof  of  old  friendship. 
Vol.  II.-  20 
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"  I  then  lefl  bim  to  recover  from  the  excitement  caused  by 
our  visit,  and  returned  to  his  bedside  late  in  the  evening.  E(e 
was  then  quite  calm — like  a  person  half  asleep— but  perfectlj 
sensible.  .  .  I  told  him  several  incidents  that  had  happened 
amongst  his  London  friends  since  he  left  them,  with  the  kind 
messages  of  which  I  was  the  bearer.  To  these  he  listened  with 
much  interest,  but  made  no  reply.  The  only  question  he  had 
strength  to  ask  was  respecting  the  health  of  a  much  valued 
friend  at  Sydenham ;  and  my  answer  being  satisfactory,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  much  comforted. 

4e  *  *  *  * 

*^  June  Qih, — lliis  morning  he  appeared  to  have  rallied  a 
little,  lie  looked  cheerful — expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  sight 
of  familiar  faces — and  made  an  efifort  to  maintain  a  little  con- 
versation, but  in  a  feeble  voice,  lie  was  deeply  sensible,  as 
usual,  of  any  kindness  done  or  intended — and  in  his  mind,  a 
trivial  service  assumed  undue  importance.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning  ho  spoke  more  freely  of  himself.  .  .  .  His  strength 
\was  more  reduced  than  I  had  imagined ;  for  while  assistiDg 
him  to  change  his  posture  and  get  out  of  bed,  he  fell  back  in  a 
fainting  lit,  and  remained  insensible  for  some  minutes.  This  I 
was  told  had  occurred  before — and  the  least  efifort  sufiEiced  to 
produce  it.  The  fact  was  very  discouraging ;  and,  coupled  with 
the  actual  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  left  in  our  minds 
but  a  faint  glimmer  of  hope — if  hope  it  might  be  called.  He 
had  seen  no  private  or  professional  friend  but  Dr.  Allatt  for 
many  weeks.'* 

«  «  «  Hr  « 

"  It  wjis  curious  to  observe  a  Religieuie — one  of  the  Sisten 
of  Charity — keeping  watch  at  the  Poet's  bedside  during  the 
nigl^ — expressing  a  tender  solicitude  for  his  comfort,  and  per- 
forming the  duties  of  an  experienced  nurse.  But  yet  it  was  a 
sad  proof  of  exile — ^sick  and  a  stranger — to  be  thus  watched. 
Her  attention,  however,  was  rendered  doubly  acceptable  by  its 
motive — that  of  Christian  charity.* 

**  I  have  passed  great  part  of  the  day  at  the  snflSwerV  bed- 
side. The  conversation  was  very  limited,  carried  <m  in  whia- 
pcrs ;  he  is  not  able  to  connect  nlore  than  two  or  three  sentenoea 

*  These  charitable  **  SiBten  "  mpe  very  useftd  to  the  oommimity.  Wbfliw 
ever  sickness  holds  its  victim  to  the  couch,  their  wrviow  are  btttowed ; 
they  shrink  from  no  dsoeer,  and  in  the  ditchaige  of  their  datie%  etinoe 
much  fortitude  and  Mlf-deniaL 
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at  a  time.  It  was  thought  doubtful  at  one  time  this  mornitijf 
whether  he  was  quite  coDscious  of  what  was  said  in  his  prea- 
ence.  Of  the  fact,  however,  a  little  artifice  soon  furnished  us 
with  pFoofl  We  were  Bpeaking  of  his  poems.  HobenliDdea 
was  named ;  when,  affecting  not  to  remember  the  author  of 
that  splendid  Ijrie,  aguees  was  haaarded  that  it  wh  by  a  Hr. 
RobiDSOQ.  .  .  .  '  No,' laid  the  Poet,  calmly,  bat  dutinctlf, 
'it  waa  one  Tom  Campbell.' " 

«  *  •  •  « 

"June  Tth. — There  was  little  or  no  abatement  of  the  ^pnp- 
toma  this  morning.  The  position  and  arrangement  of  this 
house  are  neither  healthy  nor  convenient.  Should  be  recover 
even  partially,  it  is  proposed  to  have  him  removed  to  lodgings 
near  the  sea,  where  he  mi^  have  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and 
free  ventilation.  He  was  pleased  with  the  thooght  of  change — 
but  incredulous  an  to  its  accomplishment.  He  felt  and  sair 
what  no  other  could  feel  or  see ;  and  I  waa  atruck  with  the  tadt 
azpTessioD  of  bia  couateaance  while  we  spoke  of  a  cbasge. . , . 

"His  conversation,  resinned  and  dropt  at  short  iDt«rvab, 

was  deeply  int^reating. His  reapiration,  however,  was 

more  impeded  than  yesterday ;  and  a  new  aymptom — tntotM 
of  the  r^t  anhla — made  ito  appeanmoe — ^ir  rather  became 
more  apparent — this  morning.  He  continued  serene — neither 
esprtaaing  hope  nor  fear — but  reminding  ua  of  his  omi  lines  : 


I  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  1  could  do  by  writing  to  his 
friends.  He  answered,  '  No,'  and  then  considering  for  a  minnto, 
he  added,  '  Yea,  write  to  *  *,"  memtioniDg  the  fiiend  already 
alluded  to,  '  and  say     .     .     .     .' 

"  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  if  his  mmd  was  onite  easy,  he  said, 
with  a  remarkable  expression  of  energy,  'Yea — I  have  entire 
control  over  my  mind ;'  adding,  after  a  littte  panse,  '  I  am 
<^uite  .  .  .  .'  I  supposed  him  to  have  added,  inaadiUy,  're- 
signed.' A  few  desultory  sentences  followed,  which  he  uttnred 
vitb  difficulty — and  then  with  shut  eyes,  and  a  pUdd  6lprM* 
aion  of  countenance,  he  remained  silent,  but  thoughtful.  .  ,  , 

"  His  pulse,  hitherto  rather  steady,  has  flutt^ed  ■  tittU  Uh 
day.  When  I  tot^  leave,  about  eleven  at  night,  his  nyu  t,U 
l«w«d  me  anzioudy  to  th«  door,  m  if  to  aay,  'ShaJl  n  ttunA 
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to-morrow  f     Ho  seems  fully  aware  of  his  situation,   and  is 
remarkably  tranquil  and  composed.'^ 

^^June  8tk, — This  morning  a  new  prescription  was  tried, 
from  which  some  alleviation  is  expectea.  He  takes  cheerfully 
and  gratefully  whatever  is  ofifered  in  the  way  of  food  or  medi- 
cine ;  but  never  asks  a  question  as  to  the  nature  of  his  ailment 
or  the  prospect  of  recovery.  To-day  an  English  nurse  has  re- 
placed the  reliyieuse, 

'*  In  the  morning  he  expressed  a  fiiint  wish  for  a  cigar,  [think- 
ing, perhaps,  it  would  reUeve  his  breathing  ;1  but  the  wish  was 
not  repeated.  There  is  now  considerable  cidema  of  the  left  1^ 
and  foot  He  has  taken  only  tea  and  jelly  during  the  day.  On 
his  niece^s  cheerfully  observing,  that  we  thought  him  a  little 
better — he  observed,  slowly,  *  I  am — glad — ^you  think  so.'  But 
his  own  feelings  seemed  to  contradict  our  hopes."  * 

*  *  *  •  # 

^*  June  9th, — Continued  near  the  Poet  all  day.  Dr.  Allatt 
has  seen  him  again ;  and,  owing  to  the  relief  afforded  by  some 
medicine,  we  have  been  indulging  hopes  of  his  temporary 
amendment. 

*^  But  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  We  are,  in  truth,  flatter- 
ing ourselves  with  hopes  that  can  never  be  realised.  There  is 
no  important  amehoration ;  organic  disease  exists  in  its  worst 
form.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  palhate  one  or  two  oi^ 
gent  symptoms — to  treat  with  the  inexorable  besieger,  and  ob- 
tain a  surrender  on  as  easy  terms  as  we  may.*^ 

*  *  •  *  • 

"June  lOeA. — At  the  Poet's  bedside  all  night  The  &y<n^ 
able  symptoms  have  nearly  all  disappeared.  The  only  suste- 
nance taken  has  been  a  little  beef  tea — with  now  and  then  a 
few  drops  of  cognac  diluted — for  which  he  frequently  asks,  m 
if  he  felt  his  strength  sinking." 


*  [From  this  time  I  oontinued  to  nt  op  with  him  every  night — ivtiriqg 
for  an  hour  or  two  about  five  in  the  mormng,  and  retumiitfafter  breakout 
The  momings  have  been  uniformly  bright  uid  beautifuLTbe  rotes  in  tbt 
little  court  below  were  in  full  bloeeom ;  the  elms  that  threw  their  "lifAi 
over  the  wall  were  rustling  with  the  light  sea  breeie ;  external  nature  ap- 
peared m  all  its  frcfihnoes  and  beauty ;  but  within  a  few  steps  lay  Uie  Post 
on  his  death-bed— unable  to  participate  in  any  of  nature's  joys  wliidi  he— 
the  priest  of  nature— had  so  often  felt  sod  sui^g.  It  was  the  aoet 
loved— the  season  to  which  he  once  looked  forward  with  hope.— Ed.] 


^  ^'r^-i'  .  — <^  '   "^ 
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"To  the  amious  questiong  of  those  around  him,  his  reply 
waa — 'Tolerably  well,'  slowly  enunciated — and  then  repeated 
in  a  whisper.  Not  a  murmur — no  complMnt — no  expression 
of  pain  or  dissatisfaction  has  escaped  his  lipt.  He  has  still,  in 
his  own  words,  'entire  control  over  his  mind,'  and  presents  a 
picture  of  placid  resignation.  At  last,  on  its  being  remarked 
that  he  '  showed  great  patience  under  sufierinc',' — ^he  said,  in 
an  under  tone,  and  for  the  first  time — '  I  do  suffer.' 

"  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  he  fell  into  a  calm,  refresh- 
ing sleep ;  and  in  that  state  I  ventured  to  leave  him  for  the 
night.  The  nurse  is  very  attentive ;  she  is  a  soldier's  widow — 
hss  had  much  experience  with  the  sick,  aa  well  aa  the  wound- 
ed— and  ia  devoted  to  her  present  charge.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, whether  at  his  bedside  or  in  my  own  chamber,  the 
spirit  and  sentiment  of  his  poetry  were  continually  before  me; 
they  were  the  lasting  record  of  his  own  solemn  convictions,  and 
the  hour  was  at  hand  when  they  were  to  be  taken  in  evidence 
for  eternity.*  Were  they  not— if  I  may  so  express  it — th« 
living  sign  held  up  by  the  dying  hand,  ready  to  seal  its  testi- 

"  All,  me  I  the  Urarell'd  wrestli  that  murder  reai\ 
Blood-Doised,  sod  water'd  br  the  widow's  teais, 
Seems  not  so  foul,  >o  lainlsd,  and  bo  dread. 
As  waves  the  nigbt-ahade  round  the  skeptic  head 

.pe  remain  1" 

"June  ink. — He  passed  a  rather  comfortable,  refreshing 
night — looked  cheerful — '  thought  he  felt  a  little  stronger. 
Those  around  him  were  consequently  predicting  a  recoveiy — 
and  where  hope  waa  so  pleasing,  it  was  hard  to  desp^r.  Later 
in  the  day,  however,  he  varied  considerably,  both  in  his  pergonal 
feelings  and  outward  appearance.  The  i^fficulty  of  breathing, 
though  partially  relieved  by  artificial  means,  prevented  his 
speaking  more  than  a  few  words.  His  mind,  be  tells  me,  'is 
quite  easy.'  He  took— or  rather  tasted  cheerfully — whatever 
was  offered  him  in  the  way  of  food  or  medicine;  and  at  11  p.ii. 
he  waa  ao  apparently  relieved  and  tranquil,  that  I  retired  for  a 
few  honra,  while  Miss  Campbell  and  the  nurse  kept  watch  at 
his  bedside." 
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^^June  \2th. — He  has  passed  a  tolerable  night— sleeping  at 
intervals — and  taking  a  little  food  when  it  was  offered  to  him ; 
but  there  is  nothing  encouraging — ^no  actual  improvement ;  and 
if  at  all  changed  since  yesterday,  it  is  for  the  worse.  We  have 
altered  his  position  frequently — ^firom  a  recumbent  to  a  half  sit- 
ting posture,  by  which  the  respiration  is  somewhat  relieved. 

^  Dj  his  desire,  I  again  read  the  prayers  for  the  sick ;  fol- 
lowed by  various  texts  of  Scripture,  to  which  he  listened  with 
deep  attention  ;  suppressing,  as  much  as  he  could,  the  sound  of 
his  own  breathing,  which  had  become  almost  laborious.  At 
the  conclusion  he  said :  '  It  is  very  soothing  !'  At  another  time 
I  read  to  him  passages  from  the  !l^istles  and  Gospels ;  directing 
his  attention,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  the  comforting  assurance 
they  contained  of  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  Ught  by 
the  Savior.  When  this  was  done  I  asked  him,  '  Do  you  be- 
lieve all  this  f  *  Oh  yes  !'  he  repUed,  with  emphasis — ^  I  do !' 
His  manner  all  this  time  wba  deeply  solemn  and  affecting. 
When  I  began  to  read  the  prayers,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his 
head — took  off  his  nightcap — then  clasping  his  hands  across 
his  chest,  he  seemed  to  realize  all  the  feeling  of  his  own  trium- 
phant lines : — 

*  This  sjmit  shall  retam  to  ESm 

Who  gave  Its  heavenly  snark ; 
Tet  thtiS:  iiot»  Sun,  it  shall  be  dhn 

When  thon  thyself  art  dark  1 — 
No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  tiiine, 

By  Him  recall*d  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  Captivitv, 
Who  roDb*d  the  Grave  of  victory 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death  f 

"Later  in  the  day  he  spoke  with  less  difficulty — ^he  said 
something  to  every  one  near  him.  To  his  niece,  who  was  lean- 
ing over  him  in  great  anxiety,  and  anticipating  every  little  want, 
he  said, — *  Come — let  us  sing  praises  to  Christ !' — ^then  pointing 
to  the  bedside,  he  added — *  Sit  here.' — 'Shall  I  pray  for  your 
she  said — *  Oh,  yes,'  he  replied ;  ^  let  us  pray  for  one  another !' 

"  In  the  evening,  a  relation  of  my  own,*  whom  he  had  known 
many  years,  and  who  accompanied  us  from  London  on  this  visit, 
read  prayers  from  the  Lituf'gy  at  his  bedside, — and  that  Utur- 
gy,  of  which  the  Poet  had  so  often  expressed  his  admiration  in 
health,  was  a  source  of  comfort  in  the  hour  of  sickness.     Ha 

•  The  Rev.  0.  a  HaMells,  HA.,  TVin.  OolL,  Ozon. 
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fiipressed  bimaetf  <  Soothed — comforted ;'  and,  after  a  few  words 
uttered  in  a  wbigper,  he  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber.  As  we  ut 
bj  his  Bide,  reflecting  on  wbat  had  passed,  we  tfaonght  with 
Bogera : — 

•Through  many  ■  year  • 

W«  Bball  remember  with  a  "tad    d^bt 
The  irordi  bo  predoui  vhich  ire  heard  tiyoi^t  T  ' 

"■AinclSfA,  morning. — Miss  Campbell  audi  remained  all 
night  at  his  bedside.  His  breathing  has  become  laborious,  and, 
in  other  respects,  ha  is  worse  than  he  was  j'esterday.  He  has 
been  able,  however,  to  go  through  the  fotigue  of  some  change  of 
dress,  and  be^ns  to  feel  a  little  refreshed.*  ... 

"  Afterwxm. — He  has  spoken  little  to-day,  but  listens  att«n- 
tively  to  whatever  is  said,  and  appears  quite  sensible  of  what  ia 

Eaasmg  around  him.  He  recognises  every  one;  and,  when  asked 
ow  he  feels,  he  says  '  tolerable' — syllabling  the  word.  .  .  . 
Prayers  were  again  readfirst  l^Mr.  Hassells,  and  afterwards  some 
texts  of  Scripture  by  Miss  Campbell — and  in  both  instances  the 
rilent  moving  of  his  lips  showed  that  he  took  part  in  the  suppli- 

*  •  •  •  * 

"  Mr.  Moxon  arrived  from  London,  and  being  introduced  to 
hb  bedside,  the  Poet  recognised  and  shook  hands  witb  him, 
saying  faintly — '  Very  glad  to  see  you.'  " 

"i/une  \ktK. — All  night  at  the  sufferer's  bedside.  Kerer 
shall  I  forget  the  impression  these  night-watches  have  left  on 

my  mind He  has  taken  hardly  any  sustenance  fbr  sev- 

erel  hours — his  words  are  few — pronounced  with  an  effort — 
and  often  inarticulate ;  but  there  is  no  murmur ;  no  complaint ; 

and  he  repeats  the  same  answer — *  tolerable.' The 

crisis  is  evidently  approachii^.  The  respiration  is  becoming 
more  difficult  and  hurried :  his  lips  are  compressed — the  nos- 
trils dilated — ^tho  eyes  closed-— and  the  chest  heaves  almost  oon- 
vuUively.  Quam  mutatus  ab  illo  !  He  is  still  conscious,  how- 
ever; and  the  very  compression  of  the  lips  discoveis  an  effort 
to  meet  the  strug^e  with  firmness  and  composure.  .  .  . 

■  We  have  fbniid  the  fumes  riaiig  ftom  eaii-ds-ocilegiie  to  be  giateftil 
and  rafrohing  to  him.  The  praeoH  is  very  simple — a  tesapoonful  tluown 
from  time  to  timo  upon  a  hcslcil  nhovel— if  oothini;;  better  be  at  hsnd — 
keeps  the  spartment  fredi  snd  pleaunt ;  and.  if  burnt  at  a  Lttle  dittanee 
from  the  bot  «f  tha  bed,  the  vapcr  wtmu  to  relieve  the  hard  Iraathii^ 
Nothingi*  ao  simple  Bi  la  be  belowDcr^'- ' "■  -'^— 
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*^  At  a  moment  when  be  appeared  to  be  sleeping  heavilj,  his 
lips  suddenly  moved,  and  in  a  slow,  distinct  whisper,  be  said : 
*  We  skull  see  *  *  to-morrow  P — naming  in  the  same  breath 
a  long-departed  friend. 

**  Prayers  for  the  sick  were  read  as  usual ;  but,  as  the  night 
advanced,  be  appeared  to  be  losing  the  enviable  consciousness 
and  selt-t)ossession  which  had  marked  the  complaint  up  to  this 
hour.  After  giving  him  a  teaspoonful  of  some  liquid  at  hand, 
he  moistened  his  lips  with  it,  adding  as  usual,  *  Thank  you — 
much  obliged  ;'  and  these,  perhaps,  were  the  last  connected 
words  we  heard  from  him.  .  .  .  Towards  the  morning  he  be- 
came for  the  first  time  restless ;  throwing  the  coverlet  aside  and 
breathing  convulsively.  This  was  painful ;  but  even  then  his 
own  consoling  words  came  forcibly  to  our  minds  : 

['  Say,  can  the  world  one  joyous  thought  bestow 
To  frieudsbip  weeping  at  the  couch  of  wo  t 
No  1  but  a  brighter  soothes  the  last  adieu — 
Souls  of  impassioD^d  mould,  she  speaks  to  you  I — 
Weep  not,  she  says,  at  nature*s  transient  pain : 
Congenial  spirits  part  to  meet  again  T  "] 


"e/wne  16 /A,  Saturday, — This  has  been  an  anxious  xught 
All  the  symptoms  have  been  aggravated  within  the  last  twelve 
hours.  He  has  not  moved  but  as  he  was  hfled.  To  a  question 
from  his  niece,  he  answered  with  much  difficulty — ^but  the  spirit 
of  kindness  was  in  the  word ;  and  then  he  sank  again  into 
slumber. 

**  The  restlessness  is  quite  gone :  his  features  look  sharper 
and  more  defined  than  yesterday ;  but  they  are  perfectly  serene 
— almost  like  a  statue — unless,  when  aiSected  by  the  difficulty 
of  breathing,  they  seem  agitated  by  shght  convulsive  twitches. 
Ue  lies  in  the  same  posture — on  his  left  side — his  head  and 
shoulders  supported  by  pillows. 


"  At  two  o'clock  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  then,  as  if  the  light 
of  this  world  were  too  oppressive,  closed  them.  He  is  now 
dying.  The  twilight  dews  of  life  are  lying  heavy  on  his  temples. 

"  At  a  quarter  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  our  beloved  Poet, 
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Tbomiu  Campbell,  expired,  withoat  a  struggle.  His  niece,*  Dr. 
Allatt,  and  ny^elf^  were  staoding  by  his  bedside.  The  last 
sound  he  uttered  was  a  short  faint  shriek — such  as  a  person  ut- 
ters at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  fiiend — expressive  of  pleasure 
and  surprise.  This  may  seem  fanciful — but  I  know  of  nothing 
else  that  it  might  be  said  to  resemble. 

"  Though  quite  prepared,  as  I  thought,  for  the  crisis,  yet,  I 
confess,  I  was  bo  bewildered  at  the  moment  of  transition,  that, 
when  1  saw  the  head  drop  lifeless  upon  his  chest,  1  oonld  hardly 
satjsfy  my  mind,  that  I  was  standing  in  the  same  chamber,  and 
at  the  bedside  of  Thomas  CampbelL  There  lar  the  breaUtleM 
form  of  him  who  had  impressed  all  sensitive  hearts  with  the 
magic  influence  of  his  gemus — the  hallowed  glow  of  his  poetry 
— the  steady  warmth  of  his  patriotism — the  unwearied  labors 
of  his  philanthropy ;  the  man  whom  I  had  seen  under  many 
varieties  of  circumstance — in  public  the  observed  of  all  obaerveis 
— in  private,  the  delight  of  us  circle — the  pride  of  his  country 
— the  friend  of  humanity ;  now  followed  with  aodamationa — 
DOW  visited  with  sorrows — struggling  with  difficulties,  or  soured 
with  disappointments  ;  then,  striving  to  seek  repose  in  exile — 
and  here  finding  it  in  death. 

"  Iliese  thoughts  passed  ra)>idly  throngh  my  mind — ^bat  willi 
■11  the  individuality  and  distinctness  of  a  picture  vividly  and 
faithfully  drawn.  In  that  picture  I  saw  innumerable  traits  of 
human  excellence — in  the  hght  of  which  the  inherent  Edlin^ 
of  our  common  nature  were  Tost  .  .  How  little  was  that  num 
to  be  envied,  who  should  watch  the  close  of  such  a  life  to  drag 
its  frailties  into  light !  Let  every  tree  be  judged  by  its  frniU— 
the  poet  by  his  works — and  the  evidenoe  is  conclusive. 

"  6  p.  M. — With  these  feelings  we  gently  closed  his  eyes,  that 
had  now  opened  on  the  eternal  world.     When  every  one  else 


Bttacbed  relative.    Id  every  diiiDge  previoiuly  efleeUd  ur  cnoUiapUtad  in 
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had  left  the  room  the  remainiDg  daties  were  silently  performed 
by  the  poor  nurse  and  myself — the  former  shedding  tinfeif^ed 
tears  during  the  ceremony.  II  at  night, — ^A  oountenanoe  more 
serene,  and  spiritualized  by  death,  we  never  beheld — no  vestige 
of  struggle  or  contortion — ^but  as  if  every  mnscle  had  been  fixed 
in  its  happiest  expression.* 

•  *  •  •  • 

**  Sunday,  June  16  th. — During  the  day  we  have  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  silent  death-chamber,  in  which  we  imagine  we 
still  hear  him  breathing.  The  light,  partially  admitted  from  the 
side-window,  shows  the  features  in  cold,  placid  reliet  It  is  quite 
the  picture  of  a  wearied  pilgrim  resting  from  his  labors — a  aeep 
untroubled  repose.  Seldom  has  death  assumed  an  aspect  so 
attractive ;  and  often  as  it  has  been  my  lot  to  contemplate^  un- 
der various  circumstances,  the  features  of  the  dead,  I  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  beheld  anything  like  ihe  air  of  sublimity  that  now  in- 
vests the  face  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  G^  who  had  known  the 
Poet  long,  was  much  affected  at  the  ^ht,  and  remained  for 
several  minutes  on  his  knees  at  the  bed-side.** 

*  *  «  «  «r 

'*  Sunday. — This  evening,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  tLe 
body  was  removed  from  the  upper  chamber,  and  placed  in  its 
leaden  coffin — ^near  *  his  own  chair' — in  the  drawing-room.  Tbe 
ceremony  was  witnessed  by  the  immediate  friends  and  servants 
of  the  family.  It  was  very  impressive — aided  by  the  deep  si- 
lence— and  the  recollection  that  this  room  was  but  recently  fitted 
up  for  the  social  enjoyments  of  life.f  The  body  was  removed 
from  the  bed  on  the  coffin-lid — without  discomposing  a  limb  or 
a  feature.  The  stars  were  shining  through  the  windows  at  the 
time — along  the  staircase  and  passage,  lights  were  placed— 

_^    ..  — 

*  It  may  appear  to  some  that  I  have  lii^fered  too  long  m  the  ndc-room 
— dwelt  too  minutely  on  circumstaiioes  wh^  might  have  been  smnmarily 
noticed — or  passed  over  in  silenoe.  But  where  every  snocetaive  intttview 
IB  expected  to  be  the  Uut,  we  are  apt  to  linger — at,toirhing  importanoe  to 
every  word,  look,  or  aip;n  from  him  who  is  tremblipg  oo  the  ve^ge  of  enafc- 
ence ;  we  watch  with  mtenae  interest  those  features,  where  life  and  death 
are  brought  into  close  but  unequal  combat.  We  see  the  appvoadiea  of 
&te,  yet  shrink  back  from  the  ooovictioii,  as  ii^  l^  protiaetipg  um  intarfiew, 
we  could  avoid  the  sacrifice — but  to  take  the  last  look. — Hoe  erat  htettmmm 
tuia — acerbttm  patria  I — En. 

f  The  Poet's  last  receptacle — all  FVendi — is  lined  with  white  mualin— a 
fringed  pillow  is  placed  under  his  head— the  shroud  is  drawn  partly  round 
it,  with  the  forehead  and  featorm  left  npea 


-  /^v  _,^-  <■*  • 
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just  Buffident  to  direct  the  steps  of  the  bearen — and  if  tho 
silence  was  interrupted,  it  was  only  by  a  sigh  or  a  whisper. 
Allc^ether  the  scene  was  impressive  and  solemn.  The  persons 
entrusted  with  this  part  of  the  ceremony  have  acted  with  great 
feeling  and  decorum.  Dr.  Cousin,  the  government  inspector, 
called  to  see  the  body,  and  receive  a  statement  of  the  case,  to 
be  entered  in  the  obituary  records  of  the  month." 

•  *  »  *  • 

"Monday,  Itth.  A  private  cast  was  taken  of  the  Poet's 
head  and  right  baud  by  a  skilful  artist.  The  likeness  is  very 
striking.  'Die  head  is  remarkable  in  shape — the  natural  fona 
was  quite  concealed  by  the  peruke  which  he  wore  for  more  than 
forty  years, 

J"  I  have  written  forty-nine  letters  and  notes  to  the  family 
friends  of  the  deceased  Poet."] 

"JunelSth.  ..  .  The  old  nurse — a  soldier's  widow — has 
twined  a  chaplet  of  laurel  and  evergreen — very  tastefully — with 
which,  as  a  mark  of  homage,  she  has  requested  leave  to  endrcle 
the  Poet's  brow.  Such  an  appeal  was  not  to  be  refused.  There 
was  sometbing  very  touching  in  this  little  act  of  gratuitous 
homage — a  soldier's  widow  crowning  the  author  of  "  The  British 
GreniSiers'*  on  the  EighUentk  «/  Junt — the  anniversary  of 
Waterloo. 

"The  effect,  as  he  now  lies  in  his  coffin — with  the  head 
slightly  elevated,  and  circled  with  laurel — is  suggestive  of  many 
reflections Early  in  the  morning  I  found  this  poor  wo- 
man sitting  by  the  coffin,  with  the  prayer-book  in  her  band — 
and  his  poems  at  her  side.  Other  friendly  hands  have  gathered 
roses  and  scattered  them  over  the  folds  of  the  shroud  ;  and  one 
has  placed  in  his  cold  hand  a  bouquet  of  field-flowers — his  own 
'  field-flowers,'  that  he  wished  to  bloom  on  his  tomb."! 
•              ••••• 

"  Jvfte  19tA,  Wtdntaday,  half-pa»l  10,  p.  u. — We  have  now 
taken  the  last  view  of  the  Poet'a  remains.  We  met  in  til* 
chamber  at  nine  o'clock,  in  presence  of  the  CommiMaIrs  de 
Police  and  his  assislantB,  Miss  Campbell,  ounelvea,  and  tbs 
aervaots,  went  each  to  the  side  of  the  ooffin  to  take  n  lut  look 

■  See  the  war-wnw  thus  eutiUod,  p.  M-S. 

t  "Once  I  wdeonte  you  mure,  io  lifu'ii  [wwidnlew  ■u^k. 


^ ^v.  s].riukl«l  llle^v■nlainlr-^l 

(HK.r  from  tl.,:  .-ufliii— iiml    tii-  Ij. 
sdoiis  ^'nt-i.— Ill,'  bundi  u(  ■  ujkl 
"  It  is  nuudloss  to  adJ  tliat  tlie 
officers  OD  duty  were  evidently  m 
nestly  at  the  features  of  the  greai 
with  the  engraved  portrait  br  La^ 
near  the  coffin.     There  waa  the  \h 
trayed  him  in  the  height  of  hia 
Tigorotu  intellect;  and  here  they 
abstraction,'  but  still  verifying  the  t 
....     The  lid  waa  then  plac«d  ove 
justed — soldered  up — and  the  caae  6 
^ba  Commissaire  tLen  passed  a  threi 
leaden  coffin,  and  bringing  it  out  < 
cloth  one,  sealed  it  at  both  ends  with 
The  outer  lid  was  then  acrewed  fiast ; 
nmain,  until  arrangements  are  compli 
final  reaUng-place.     The  two  coffins  a; 
aubetaotJal.     On  the  lid  is  a  brass 
record: — 

'THOMAS  CAMPBE 

AUTHOR  OF  TBS   "  PLBASU] 

DUD    JUMB   ZV.   U.Di 

AOBD  LXVll.  " 

"June  20th. — It  waa  still  ancert^n  " 
were  to  find  thwr  resting -'- 


^^feV^i^|2 

^^^^mimg^g 
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"Six  days  were  next  conBumed  in  tbs  arrangement  of  bia 
household  property — inTentoriea* — taxes  on  books  and  furni- 
ture, brought  froDi  IiOndoQ  at  great  trouble  and  expense.  Every 
debt  was  fully  and  finally  paid ;  and  in  all  transactions  with  th« 
government  authorities — in  reducing  one  or  two  extravagant  de- 
mands— ohviating  numerous  difficulties — and  facilitating  every 
measure  which  the  circumstances  required — the  Poet's  execu- 
tors were  under  many  obhgations  to  the  kindness  and  liberality 
of  Ur.  Hamilton,  the  British  Consul.  To  Mons.  Adam  th« 
Mayor,  Mons.  Dutertre,  and  other  officers,  their  thanks  are  emi- 
nently due  ;  while  of  the  British  residents  it  need  only  be  added, 
that  several  did  themselves  honor  by  many  private  tokens  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  deceased  Poet  In  the  Boulogne 
paper,  a  glowing  panegyric  appeared  on  his  character  as  a  man 
and  a  patriot ;  and  in  Uie  Fans  and  provincial  press  noble  tri- 
butes were  offered  to  his  memory  as  the  Poet  of  Freedom,  and 
the  friend  of  the  human  race," 

On  Thursday  June  2Tth,  arraDgements  were  made  to  have 
the  coffin  embwked  for  London  ;  and  accordingly,  at  midnight, 
attended  by  the  Consul  aud  a  few  admiring  friends  and  sympa- 
thizers, it  was  taken  from  the  Poet's  late  residence  to  the  pier 
in  a  beaise,  and  put  on  board  the  "  City  of  London"  steamer  lor 
England.  Mr.  ^mpill,  of  Boulo^e,  ver^  kindly  undertook  the 
duty  of  attending  the  poet's  remains  to  London.  Next  day,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  my  co-executor,  Mr.  W.  Moxon, 
and  I  met  Hr.  Sempill  and  the  Poet's  nephew  at  the  London 
Bridge  wharf,  where  the  melancholy  task  was  transferred  to 
us.  The  same  evening  the  body  was  conveyed  in  a  hearse  to 
the  house  of  the  undertaker  for  the  night ;  and  next  day  it  was 
removed  to  a  chapel  near  the  Jtrvxtiem  Chamber  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  where  it  remained  till  the  morning  of  the  Funeral. 
*  •  •  •  * 

"t/Wy  3<f,  Wedneaday. — l^e  Executora  b^an  to  receive  the 
company  about  ten  o'clock,  and  before  noon  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  was  quit«  full.  Many  had  come  from  distant  parts 
of  the  country  to  witness  the  oeremony  ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to 
observe  men  of  all  poUtical  creeds,  in  every  department  of  Go- 
remment,  in  all  gradations  of  rank  and  intellect,  cordially  unit- 
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ing  to  pay  the  last  offices  of  firiendsliip  and  admirmtioii  to  a 
great  Poet  The  day  was  fine,  the  funeral  arrangements  were 
made  on  a  liberal  scale,  all  the  company  appeared  in  mourning, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  to  render  the  spectacle  deeply  Bolenm 
and  impressive.  Among  the  early  arrivals  were  the  Dnke  of 
Argyll ;  Mr.  Richardson,  the  oldest  friend  of  the  Poet  then  pre- 
sent ;  die  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Viscount  Stran^ord  ;  Mr. 
J.  G.  Lockhart ;  Lord  Aberdeen ;  Rt  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay ; 
Lord  Brougham ;  a  guard  of  Polish  nobles ;  Lord  Dudley  C. 
Stuart;  Campbell  of  Islay ;  Lord  Leigh;  Colonel  Szynna; 
Lord  Campbell ;  with  a  numerous  body  of  private  friends  and 
admirers.  Never,  since  the  death  of  Addison,  it  was'  remarked, 
had  the  obsequies  of  any  literary  man  been  attended  by  circum- 
stances more  honorable  to  the  national  feeling,  and  more  ex- 
pressive of  cordial  respect  and  homage,  than  ^ose  of  Thomas 
Campbell. 

'*  Soon  after  noon  the  procession  began  to  moTe  from  the  Je- 
rusalem Chamber  to  the  Poet^  Comer,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
passed  slowly  down  the  long,  lofty  aish 


*  Hut/  breathing  Btatoes,  Ihen  unheeded  tiungs; 
Thro*  rows  of  warrion^  and  thro' walks  of  kinga.' 

*'  On  each  side  the  pillared  avenues  were  lined  with  spec- 
tators, all  watching  the  solemn  pageant  in  reverential  sileDoe,  and 
mostly  in  deep  mourning.  The  Rev.  Henry  Milman,  himself 
an  eminent  poet,  headed  the  procession ;  while  the  service  for 
the  dead,  answered  by  the  deep-toned  organ  in  sounds  like  dis- 
tant thunder,  produced  an  effect  of  indescribable  solemnity.* 
One  only  feeling  seemed  to  pervade  the  assembled  spectators,  and 
was  visible  on  every  &oe — ^a  desire  to  express  their  sjrmpathy 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  occasion.  He  who  had  celebrated 
the  glory  and  enjoyed  the  fiivor  of  his  country  for  more  than 
forty  years,  had  come  at  last  to  take  his  *■  appointed  chamber 
in  the  HaU  of  Death' — to  mingle  ashes  with  those  illustrious  pre- 
decessors who,  by  steep  and  ^fficnlt  paths,  had  attained  a  lofty 
eminence  in  her  literature,  and  made  a  lasting  impression  on  tlM 
national  heart. 

*^  *  Can  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  e(Ad  ear  of  death  V  Ko ;  bvt 
it  is  soothing  to  all  who  love  their  country  to  observe  the  Immdb- 
age  she  decrees  to  posthumous  merit.    Tribute    to  departed 

*  A  circumatantial  notice  of  the  Funeral  eeieBMoy  win  be  fcond  in  the 
Amannx. 


M 
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worth  is  her  sacred  guarantee  to  the  tiring',  that  the  clumi  of 
geniuB  Bhall  Dot  be  disregarded ;  that  the  path  of  honor  ia  open 
to  every  aspiring  son  of  the  soil.  The  tombs  of  great  men  are 
eloquent  monitors  ;  and  every  natioo  that  wonld  impress  and 
atimulate  the  miadi  of  youth,  by  noble  examples  of  literary  and 
patriotic  genius,  will  poiotto  the  tomba  of  her  illnatrioua  dead. 
The  pleasing  hope  of  being  remembered,  cherished,  imitated 
when  '  dust  returned  to  dust,"  was  always  soothing  to  the  mind 
of  Campbell,  whose  aim  was  to  '  deserve  well  of  his  country  :* 

'  And  ia  he  dead  whose  glorious  mind 

lifts  thine  on  highl 
To  lire  ia  bearis  we  leare  bdund 
Ii  not  to  die  r  '—BaOoutd  Oroimd 
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THE  CONCLUSION. 

LETTERS-ANBCDOTES-EXTftACrrB. 

Of  the  generous  and  kindly  wannth  of  Campbeira 
affections,  even  to  the  latest  period  of  life,  the  following  lett^ 
addressed  to  his  nephew  and  niece,  but  aoddentallj  omitted  in 
the  text,  are  pleasing  examples :  * 

*'61  Lnroouf's  hm  Fislds^  Miarek,  184L 
''Mr  DEAR  Abchibald, 

''  I  have  just  bought  a  pianoforte  for  Marj^f  which  will 
reach  you  by  the  middle  of  next  week.  It  is  Broadwood*8  ma- 
king. Mary  will  thus  be  able  to  practise  at  home,  and  to  bring 
up  the  instrument  when  she  comes  to  me  on  my  return  from  the 
Continent  In  the  course  of  ten  months  hence,  Mary,  I  trust, 
will  have  learnt  the  grammar  of  French  pretty  well.  I  am  not 
impatient  in  her  progress  in  that  language,  because  I  can  com- 
plete her  in  it  myself.  As  to  her  drawing,  let  her  do  vast  ac- 
cording to  her  own  inclination.  Only  this  Ihave  to  enjom  upon 
her  mother  and  you,  namely,  not  to  allow  her  to  be  under  an 
impression  of  mind,  that  I  shall  expect  her  to  come  to  me  lean- 
ed and  accomplished.  Let  her  not,  I  say,  study  too  mucL 
I  would  rather  that  she  were  idle  altogether,  tnan  that  alie 
should  run  the  most  distant  chance  of  injuring  her  health  bj 
application.  Robert's^  demise  has  filled  me  not  more  with  grief 
than  with  dark  apprehensions  of  possibilities.  I  trust  they  are 
only  fanciful  respecting  your  sister's  constitution  and  your  own. 
So  take  care  what  you  do.  Don^t  employ  yourself  too  mndi; 
occupations  that  may  be  stooping,  and  confinement,  affect  tha 

chest. 

#  #  #       .  #  # 

"T.  Campbux." 

*  See  thif  volume,  p.  410.      f  Ibid  ppi  408-426.      X  P^fM  400-1. 
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"61  LiHooui's  Lm  Fmiw,  April  Ifi  1$4L 
"Mt  peab  Niece, 

"  I  trust  that,  in  a  few  days  after  this  letter  reaches  7011, 

fon  will  recdve  yom  pianoforte,  on  which,  the  first  tone  that 
rei^ueBt  jou  to  practise  is,  'The  Campbells  aire  comiDg!'  in 
allosion  to  the  prospect  of  your  coming  to  live  with  me,  when 
I  return  from  lUiiy.  Everybody  telta  me  here  that  I  shall  spoil 
you ;  but  I  don't  think  there  is  much  danger  of  that,  because 
you  have  the  character  of  having  a  solid  mind,  and  have  been 
bred  up  by  a  sensible  motJier.  Besides,  though  I  don't  lead  a 
dull  and  gloomy  life,  I  live  in  nothing  like  dissipation.  Yon 
will  see  or  bear  nothing  to  turn  either  your  heart  or  your  head. 
You  shall  have  every  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  your 
mind,  provided  I  see  you  studying  and  reading  no  more  than 
ia  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  state  of  your  bodily  health ; 
plenty  of  indulgence  in  the  pianoforte,  if  jou  like  it,  for  that 
Giui  never  hurt  you ;  but  no  stooping  over  hooks  or  picturea, 
nor  reading  aloud,  till  I  am  rid  of  all  fear  about  the  dehcaoy 
of  your  cheet ;  plenty  of  exercise  in  fine  weather ;  and  plen^ 
of  cheerful  company  and  conversation,  especially  with  the  bett^ 

Eart  of  your  own  sex.  I  wish  you  to  write  to  me  sometimes, 
'on't  write  me  flattering  letters  about  your  gratitude,  for  that 
gratitude  is  all  by  anticipation.  Let  it  be  proved  first  that  I 
have  done  my  duty,  and  then  you  may  thank  me.  Write  to 
me  as  you  would  speak  to  me — simply  and  naturally — for 
studied  letters  are  never  good.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me  as  a 
critic,  and  study  only  your  oten  health^-aot  to  come  to  me  ac- 
complished and  wise  beyond  your  years.  Take  pains — always 
avoiding  the  appUcalion  that  may  hurt  your  chest — to  write  a 
bold,  square,  regular  hand.  I  had  by  nahire  a  bad  hand  of 
writing ;  not  a  scullion  nor  an  ostler's  boy  ever  wrote  a  worse 
hand  tlum  I  did  ;  but,  by  pains  and  perseveranoe,  I  now  write 
BO  far  well,  that  I  can  look  without  displeasure  on  my  own 
USS. 

"  Give  my  love  to  your  mother  and  your  brother.  Tell  your 
mother  not  to  grieve  at  the  prospect  of  ^ght  months  hence 
trusting  her  daughter  to  me.  I  will  be  your  sponsor  that  yon 
shall  never  forget  your  mother,  nor  think  of  her  with  less  lively 
affection  than  at  present.  You  will  never  cease  to  think  of  her 
with  graUtude.  The  very  act  of  her  trusting  you  to  me,  will 
be  a  proof  of  her  magnanimity.  She  is  the  fondest  of  mothers- 
vet  she  has  the  fortitude  to  part  with  you,  because  she  foresees 


\ 
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eventual  advantages  for  you  m  the  transfer.     She  is  so  fond  of 
you,  that  she  sacrifices  her  own  fondnesB. 

^*  I  was  going  to  dilate,  my  dear  niecef  on  the  prospect  of 
happiness  that  my  imagination  opens,  when  I  think  of  coming 
back  from  the  sunny  fields  of  Italy  *  to  the  sunshine — ^far  su- 
perior— of  my  own  home  and  your  company.  But  I  must  curb 
the  fancy  of  a  poet ;  for  it  would  be  a  sad  sinking  of  poetry  if  I 
were  now  to  inflame  you  with  views  of  perfect  happiness,  which 
in  this  world  are  never  to  be  realized.  I  was  about  to  describe 
to  you  our  future  domestication — our  early  breakfast— our 
morning  lesson — our  walks  in  the  park — our  parties  in  the 
evening ;  but  why  should  I  make  you  too  sanguine  as  to  hx^ 
pinessT  Alas  I  if  I  should  be  perfectly  kind  to  jou,  can  I  in- 
sure you  entire  felicity  ?  No — truly  not,  my  child ;  but  still 
our  friendship  will  be  consecrated  by  nature,  which  ordiuns  that 
you  should  love  the  brother  of  your  father,  and  that  I  should 
love  the  child  of  my  brother ;  and,  in  short,  I  think  that  we 
shall  be  as  happy  a  little  unde  and  niece  as  ever  lived  together. 
Your  affectionate  unclci 

"  Thos.  Gampbell.** 
"  To  Mifls  Maiy  OampbelL" 

^^June  Isty  1841 fit  may  be  several  months  befim 

I  have  the  happiness  of  your  joining  me  in  my  house  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  think  it  would  be  right  that  ws 
should  exchange  a  letter  or  two.  I  can  easily  enter  into  your 
feelings,  as  to  your  corresponding  with  me.  Yon  are  jonog 
and  timid,  and  shy  to  write  to  an  old  hardened  literaiy  mas. 
*  He  will  require  me  to  be  so  perjinck  in  my  style/  But  no — 
believe  me,  dear  niece,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  me.  I  bats 
formal  writing ;  put  down  your  thoughts  as  they  come  to  yon, 
and  never  mind  the  manner  of  writing.  I  know  one  difficulty 
in  your  way,  which  is — *  What  can  I  say  to  an  unde  of  whom 
I  know  so  little,  and  with  whom  I  never  lived  twenty-four  houn 
under  the  same  roof?'  But  let  this  relieve  you  from  the  diffi- 
culty :  you  have  real  matter  to  communicate  to  me.  Tell  me 
how  you  are  coming  on  in  your  French  and  your  music  As 
to  French,  don't  be  dbcouraged  if  you  think  your  progress  slow. 
It  is  a  language  of  difficult  gnunmar.    Tell  me  what  Frendi 

*  This  plan  was  defeated    See  page  401,  note^  of  this  VQlame. 

f  This  IB  another  example  of  the  endearing  manner  by  which  f^ripbtB 
won  the  confidence  and  anectiaDa  not  only  of  hia  own  fiumily  zelationi^  but 
of  many  other^  who  at  first  had  a  dretMci  writing  to  him. — Bix 
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grammar  ;ou  use.  As  to  munc — ofa,  then,  my  dear  mem 
Mary,  yon  most  take  paint,  and  practise  '  The  C^pbells  are 
coming!' — 'The  rock  and  the  wee  pickle  tow;'  and  in  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  airs  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  an  adept.  I  hope 
you  will  practise  Bin^ng   also.      And  pray  don't  foi^t  the 

arithmstu: — that  will  enable  yon  to  oount  np  our  bills. 

YouT  affectionate  uncle,  T,  C." 

»  «  -»  *  * 

I  cannot  dismiM  the  work  without  a  few  additional  anecdotal 
of  Uie  Poet,  as  he  generally  shone  in  the  sode^  and  conversa- 
tion of  hU  intimate  friends.  The  following,  so  fiar  aa  1  know, 
are  new  to  the  public,  and  sufficiently  chaiwcteristJc  of  the  maiL 

The  picture  now  known  to  the  reader  na  "  Latilla's  Child," 
was  first  dzhibited  in  Coluaghi's  window.  Every  morning,  on 
his  way  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fwlds  to  the  literary  Uoioo,  c£np- 
bell  had  to  pass  the  window  ;  and,  on  coming  op{>oeite,  walked 
deliberately  up  "to  have  another  peep  at  the  little  roguish 
sprite,"  as  he  called  it  He  did  not  know  why,  but  the  picture 
was  ever  before  his  eyes — it  seemed  to  follow  him ;  and  when 
he  sat  down  at  night  in  his  "  lonely  chamben,"  the  "  little  nunz" 
was  constantly  looking  at  him — "la  short,  if  ever  poet  waa 
haunted  by  a  painted  &6ry,  I  was.  '  Well,'  1  said  to  myself 
'  I  think  I  can  buy  it ;  and  it  will  be  pleasant  company  these 
long  evenings  ;  a  few  guineas  for  such  a  piece  of  art  will  be  well 
■penL'  So  I  went  boldly  in  to  Colnaghi,  and  asked  the  price. 
'  Thir^  guineas— only  thirty  1'  I  came  immediately  out,  wish- 
ing I  had  not  asked  the  |»ice — (ot  thirty ^ruiaeiu,  lean  tell  you, 
were  no  trifle  to  me  at  the  time.  I  went  back  to  my  chambers 
with  the  sad  conviction  that  much  prviting*  had  left  me  nothing 
for  painting.  But  still  I  oonid  find  no  reet ;  I  was  fascinated — 
and  in  trying  to  pass  the  shop  oeit  morning,  the  temptation 
was  irresistible.  It  was  useless  to  plead  poverty — in  I  went; 
bought— paid  for  it;  and  there  the  tittle  sly  minx  (pointing  to 
the  picture)  has  been  laughing  at  me  ever  since." 

■  •  •  ■  • 

M,  Bumaohit  of  whom  Campbell  has  made  honorable  men- 


tZtlVDB    h 
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lion  in  bis  Letters  from  the  South,  was  a  personal  friend  of  tlie 
warlike  Emir,  Abd-el-Kader.  He  was  a  tall,  athletic,  and  pow- 
erful man ;  with  a  flash  of  the  wild  Arab  in  his  eye,  and  a  frank 
and  fearless  expression  of  countenance  that  took  the  Poet's  tut- 
cy,  and  carried  him  back,  in  thought,  to  the  wilderness  of  Mas- 
cara. On  dining  together,  with  one  or  two  trayelled  friends,  at 
my  house,  Campbell  told  us  many  incidents  of  his  African  ad- 
ventures, which  Buznach  confirmed.  The  story  of  the  lion 
which  he  had  heard  roaring  in  the  desert,  saw  shot,  and  his 
tongue  served  up  at  a  repast  in  the  Arab  tent  next  day,  was  told 
in  his  own  peculiar  way.  "And  now,"  said  Buznach,  ^  I  remem- 
ber something  of  a  lion ;''  and  he  told  us  the  foUowine  adven- 
ture, in  rapid  French  : — "  We  were  on  a  march  througn  one  of 
the  narrowest  defiles  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  impatient  to  get  fo^ 
ward.  On  our  left  were  deep  precipices ;  over  our  heads  inac- 
cessible rocks,  from  which  small  cataracts  swept  across  our  path, 
which  was  often  broken  into  channels  and  covered  with  debris. 
We  could  only  advance  in  single  file,  but  were  still  prepared  to 
act  in  case  of  surprise.  Our  horses,  you  remember  [addressing 
Campbell],  are  very  spirited,  but  docile;  we  were  all  well  mount- 
ed ;  but  as  there  was  hardly  room  to  turn  round — ^much  leas  to 
manoeuvre — an  ambuscade  would  have  proved  disastroos.  At 
length,  we  reached  the  most  diflicult  step  in  our  day*s  march, 
where  the  path  ran  along  a  very  narrow  ridge — ^l^e  the  roof  of 
one  of  your  English  houses— shelving  precipitously  to  the  right 
and  left,  with  torrents  flashing  amon^  the  rocks  at  the  bottom — 
but  at  so  great  a  depth  as  scarcdy  to  be  heard.  The  word 
*  steady'  passed  along  the  line,  and  we  groped  our  way  with  in- 
creased vigilance  and  caution.  A  little  beyond  us,  the  rocb 
were  thickly  shaded  with  copsewood ;  and  there  we  promised 
ourselves  a  short  respite  from  the  heat,  which  had  beoome  op- 
pressive. But  just  as  we  approached  the  entrance,  our  vedette 
suddenly  halted ;  and  the  next  moment  we  were  startled  by  the 
roar  of  a  lion  in  the  pass.  We  could  not  see  him  in  his  ambus- 
cade— but  no  doubt  he  saw  us  very  distinctly,  and  meant  to  lay 
us  under  contribution.  Moved  with  instinctive  terror,  our  horses 
began  to  snort,  and  paw,  and  actually  trembled  under  us.  In 
a  moment  our  position  had  become  embarrassing — ^not  that  the 
lion  would  instantly  spring  upon  us — ^but  it  was  impossible  to 
urge  our  horses  forward ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  should  have 
been  in  absolute  danger  from  jostling  one  another.  The  only 
words  were  '  halt — be  firm.'  But  the  horses  were  almost  un- 
manageable, and  the  moment  was  perilous.     The  officer  in 
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oommand — Baperbly  mounted,  uid  well  worthy  of  such  a  barb — 
dashed  forward ;  but  bis  horse — that  would  have  faced  an  open 
battery — suddenly  reared,  wheeled  round,  and  he  was  on  the 

Eint  of  being  thrown.  Quickly  recovering  himselfi  however, 
made  another  desperate  effort — bounded  forward — fired  his 
pistols — killed  the  lion — and  the  next  instant  his  charger  dropt 
dead  under  him."  Campbell,  like  the  rest  of  the  company,  was 
deeply  interested  by  this  story ;  and  the  evening  passed  away 
amidst  sketches  of  wild  A&ican  adventnre,  that  had  a  strange 
sound  in  English  ears. 

One  day  the  Poet  wrote  me  a  very  peremptotr  note: — 
"  MartK  lid, — I  am  sorry  to  send  you  a  mortal  challenge — 
but  you  cannot  refuse !  Send  me  your  Coat  of  Arms  !  T.  C." 
This  was  followed  by  another,  two  days  later: — "You  must 
potilivtly  lend  me  your  Arms — as  Achilles  lent  his  to  Patroclus  I 
I  will  dine  with  you  on  Saturday,  with  the  greatest  pleasure. — 
T.  C."  1  knew  nothing  of  his  intention ;  but  when  ne  came  to 
dinner,  M.  Buznach  and  Dr.  Sajer  had  just  arrived — and  wbilo 
speiddng  to  his  Arab  and  Ekiglish  friends,  he  deposited  a  small 
wooden  box,  which  he  carried,  in  the  comer  of  the  room.  In 
answer  to  some  observation,  he  sud : — "  Oh,  you  know  my  par- 
tiality for  cbiidren — it  is  only  a  little  pet  I  have  broughCr — not 
only  to  introduce,  but  to  beg  my  worthy  friend  to  keep  for  my 
sake!"  At  dinner,  the  "Uttle  pet"  was  duly  presented,  and 
turned  out  to  be  a  beautifully  chased  silver  claret  flask*-— after 
a  Grecian  antique — which  was  duly  inaugurated  by  a  speech 
from  Dr.  Sayer,  to  which  the  Poet  replied  with  much  claaaical 
punt  and  gratifying  allusion, 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  day  that  Colonel  D and  another  officer  of  the 

Quards  were  dining  with  us,  the  conversation  turned  upon  duel- 
ling— suggested,  probably,  by  a  work  which  had  just  appeared. 
Our  military  fiiends  contributed  some  modem  instance,  m  which 
both  parties  were  killed :  "  Served  them  right,"  teid  Campbell ; 
"now  I  will  tell  you  something  much  better — an  instance  in 
which  neither  pwty  was  killed.  On  my  way  to  Paris  in  1614, 
I  spent  a  few  days  at  Rouen.  Things  were  still  in  &  very  un- 
settled state — national  animoeitJes  ran  high  ;  but,  thanks  to  my 

*  "Dm  most  predons  mentwisl  bears  the  ttillowii^  inscriptioi : — ^  7b 
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Campbell  complexion,  1  was  not  taken  for  an  Englmhnrwwi ;  and 
as  I  spoke  litUe,  I  beard  a  great  deal  among  the  disbanded 
militaires,  unsuspected  of  partiality  to  the  perfidious  Angleteire." 
Ue  then  described,  in  his  dry  humor,  the  characters  that  fre- 
quented the  cafes  and  table-d  h6te,  and  continued : — ^^  One  eyen- 
ing  we  all  met  as  usual  at  the  supper  table — ^with  a  reinforoe- 
meut  of  two  fierce-looking  moustaehes — ^rery  hungry  and  Teiy 
angry. 

*^  The  questions  of  the  day  were  taken  up,  one  after  another, 
and  summarily  disposed  ot  The  eyents  of  the  last  campaign 
were  criticised  with  great  acrimony;  persons  —  facts  —  and 
achievements  were  censured  and  distorted  summarily ;  and  eren 
that  admirable  thing,  English  gold,  was  treated  as  the  basest  of 
metals.  It  was  much  respected,  nevertheless,  by  every  perKm 
at  the  hotel.  Fearing  no  contradiction,  each  spoke  in  his  torn, 
and  pronounced  vehement  philippics  on  the  goyemment  of 
England  ;  but  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  they  allowed 
her  army  to  be  second  only  to  their  own.  All  this  time^**  con- 
tinued the  Poet,  '*  I  was  an  assenting  party  to  this  tirade ;  but 
at  length,  as  I  did  not  join  in  the  applause  which  followed  the 
speakers,  my  silence,  I  saw,  was  looked  upon  with  suspiduL 
The  truth  was,  I  wanted  to  get  on  to  Paris  :  I  had  no  mind  to 
come  into  collision  with  men  whom  mortified  pride  had  nn- 
dored  desperate.  But  this  was  impossible;  piqued  at  my 
silence,  one  of  the  moustaches — determined  to  haye  my  con- 
currence— bawled  out—*  N'estrce  pas  vrai,  Monsieur  f '  I  looked 
him  steadily  in  the  &ce,  and  with  all  the  coolness  I  could  as- 
sume, answered : — *  Non — Monsieur,  ee  n'est  pas  ynd  ?  (I  think 
I  may  have  said  something  about  mensonge — ^but  no  matter). 
Never  was  orator  taken  more  aback.  '  Pas  vrai  t'  He  trembled 
with  rage — increased,  no  doubt,  by  the  discovery  of  my  Anglo- 
French  pronunciation.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  me.  Here 
was  a  pretty  Jix  for  poet  I  Like  the  man  in  the  play,  I  felt  aB 
the  while  as  if  a  cold  iron  skewer  were  passing  through  mj 
liver !  I  had  indeed  fidlen  into  an  ambuscade,  and  neyer  wh 
general  more  puzsled  to  devise  a  retreat.  As  I  said  nothii^ 
more,  the  fellow  became  infuriated — and  stepping  up  to  me^ 
said  with  a  menacing  air,  ^MoMieurf  qui  €t$%-wm$P  (Hang 
the  fellow ;  I  could  have  teen  bis  head  under  his  father's  guillo- 
tine when  he  asked  the  question.^ — ^  Qui  He^^pouij  di^F  he 
repeated,  with  a  swaggering  enipuasis. 

"And  now  came  my  turn.    I  started  to  my  feet — ^placed  mj 
back  to  the  wall — drew  up  my  sleeves,  thus — ^made  a  step  and 
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It  gtomp  in  advuice,  and  euiting  the  action  to  the  word — and 
tlie  looK  to  both, — '  Montievr  P  1  replied,  'jt  mia  Maitre  tPEt- 


nstnral  dignity,  (and  he  acted  the  scene,)  I  maintained  a  look 
ei  defiance.  But,  thattk  heaveo,  the  &llow — atniok,  no  doubt, 
by  my  gladiator  look — took  me  at  my  word  and  drew  back  ; 
and,  as  Rouen  waB  becoming  too  hot  for  a  poetical  fmeing- 
nuuttr,  I  packed  up  my  ki&,  started  instantly,  and  reached 
Paris  in  a  sound  skin." 

All  this  the  Poet  acted  with  a  dry  humor  pwuliariy  his  own ; 
concluding  with  affected  tiiompb— "  Vou  see  how  a  man  of 

SniuB  can  get  oat  of  a  scrape.     I  hope  it  will  be  a  salutary 
aon  to  you  Ouardsmen — it  was  the  most  MDgainwy  affiur  I 
was  ever  engaged  in  !" 


Speaking  one  evening  of  hta  viut  (o  "Ptxia  in  1814,  he  dwelt 
with  much  salsaiactJou  on  his  having  had  the  honor  of  escorting 
Mn.  SiddoDB  through  the  Louvre,  and  of  meetinir  John  Eem- 
bte  and  her  at  the  bouse  of  Madame  de  Stael.  But  one  nig^t 
on  their  way  home,  after  dining  there,  Eemble  and  the  Poet 
got  into  a  warm  dispute  about  the  respecUve  merits  of  actors 
and  authors.  Kemble  very  kindly  offered  to  introduce  him  to 
Talma,  whom  he  pnused  as  the  greatest  of  living  men.  "  I 
wae  pqued,"  sud  Campbell,  "  for  the  honor  of  my  own  craft, 
and  told  him  frankly  that  I  had  no  great  ombition  for  M.  Tal- 
ma's personal  notice ;  but  if  he  had  any  distinguished  author 
among  his  French  acquuntances,  I  ahomd  be  proud  of  his  in- 
troduction. *  Tahna,  sir,  is  my  fiiend,'  said  Coriolanus,  with 
marked  emphasis.  '  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  alt«r  the  queetion' 
— for  we  were  both  in  a  humor  to  contest  the  point — '  he  is  not 
an  aulhorP  In  this  way  the  conversation  went  on  till  it  came 
to  'Well,  then,  you  decline  my  introduction  on  the  ground 

that '     '  Yes,'  I  interrupted  'on  the  ground  that  be  is  an 

aelor,  not  a  constructor  of  dranias.'  'Pardon  me,  sir,  this  is 
penonal :  the  carriage,  I  fear,  is  becoming  inconvenient  for  two.' 
'  Not  at  all ;  but  if  you  find  it  so,  you  can  alight'  '  'TIS  my 
carriage,  sir.'  '  Oh,  very  well — I  '11  alight  ;■  arrita  P  and  in 
aUghling  the  indignant  Poet  turned  round,  saying,  '  This  comes 
(rf  being  over-intdmate  with  players  1' 

"Next  morning,"  swd  Campbell,  "I  was  astir  very  early, 
and  with  a  fabt  recollection  of  what  had  h^pened,  I  went  im- 
mediately to  my  Rosdus.     The  great  actor  was  juat  out  of 
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bed ;  and  hearing  my  name, — *  Ah,  my  dear  fiiend,'  he  said, 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.     I  was  just  sitting  down  to  ask 

you  to  dine  with  me.'     *  To  meet  Talma,  of  course  V     *  Gome 

and  see.'     So  I  went ;  and  a  most  delightful  sTening  we  spent 

Not  a  syllable  did  he  remember  of  having  dropped  me  like  a 

loose  parcel  in  the  mud !" 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

AVlicn  complimented  upon  his  poeUcal  fame,  Campbell  gen- 
eruliy  met  the  speaker  with  some  ludicrous  deduction — some 
mortifying  drawback  from  the  ready-money  reputation  for  which 
his  friends  gave  him  credit :  "  Yes,  it  was  very  humiliating ! 
Calling  at  an  office  in  Holbom  for  some  information  I  was  in 
want  of^  the  mistress  of  the  house — a  sensible,  well-informed 
woman — invited  me  to  take  a  seat  in  the  parlor ;  her  husband 
would  be  at  home  instantly,  but  if  I  was  in  a  hurry,  she  would 
try  to  give  me  the  information  required.  Well,  I  was  in  a 
hurry,  as  usual,  thanked  her  much,  received  the  information, 
and  was  just  wishing  her  good  morning,  when  she  hesitatingly 
asked  if  I  would  kindly  put  my  name  to  a  charity  subscription- 
list.  ^  By  all  means ;'  and,  putting  on  my  glass^  I  wrote  '  T. 
Campbell,'  and  returned  it  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  done 
something  handsome.  '  Bless  me,*  said  she  in  a  whisper,  look- 
ing at  the  name,  '  this  must  be  the  great  Mr.  Campbell !  Ex- 
cuse me,  sir ;  but  may  I  just  be  so  h^ld  as  to  ask  if  you  be  the 
celebrated  gentleman  of  that  name  ?'  '  Why,  really,  ma'am, 
no — {yes,  said  my  vanity) — ^my  name  is,  just  as  you  see,  T. 
Campbell,'  making  her  at  the  same  time  a  handsome  600.  '  Mr. 
Campell !'  she  said,  advancing  a  step,  '  very  proud  and  happy 
to  bo  honored  with  this  unexpected  call.  My  husband  is  (Huy 
gone  to  'Change,  and  will  be  io  happy  to  thank  you  for  the 
great  pleasure  we  have  had  in  reading  your  most  interesting 
work — pray  take  a  chair.' 

^^  This  is  a  most  sensible  woman,  thought  I,  and  I  dare  say 
her  husband  is  a  man  of  great  taste  and  penetration.  '  Ma- 
dam,' I  said,  ^  I  am  much  flattered  by  so  fear  a  complimeot 
(laying  the  emphasis  on  fair)  :  I  will  wait  with  much  pleasurs; 
but  in  the  meantime,  I  think  I  forgot  to  pay  my  subscription.' 
She  handed  me  the  book,  and  I  put  down  just  double  of  what 
I  intended.     When  had  I  ever  so  fear  an  excuse  for  liberality  f 

"  *  Indeed,'  resumed  the  kdy,  smiling,  '  I  consider  this  a  most 
gratifying  incident ;  but  here  comes  my  husband.  John,  dear, 
this  is  the  celebrated  Mr.  Campbell !'  '  Indeed  V  I  repeated 
my  boo,  and  in  two  or  three  minute?  we  were  as  intimate  as 
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any  tliree  people  cculd  be.  '  Mr.  Campbell,'  said  the  worthv 
husband,  'I  feel  greatly  honored  by  this  viut,  acddent  tliough 
it  be !  '  Why,  I  'm  often  walking  this  way,'  s:ud  I,  '  and  will 
drop  in  now  and  then,  inst  to  Kay  bow  d'  ye  do  V  '  DeL'ghted, 
Mr.  Campbell,  deUghted  1  Your  work  is  such  a  fororiCe  with 
my  wife  there.  O^y  last  night  we  sat  up  till  one  o'clock,  read- 
ing it'  '  Very  kind  indeed — veiy.  Have  you  the  new  edition  I' 
'  No,  Mr.  C,  OUTS  is  the  Jirtt.'  What,  thinks  I  to  myself  forty 
yean  ago!  This  is  gratifying — quite  an  hdr-Ioom  in  the 
fiunily. 

"  '  Oh,  Mr.  CampbeU,'  sud  the  lady,  '  what  dangers — what 
— what— yon  must  have  suffered !  Do  you  think  you  will 
erer  make  ChriBtians  of  them  horrid  Cannibala )'  '  No  doubt 
of  that,  my  dear,'  s»d  the  husband,  triumphantly  ;  '  only  look 
what  Mr.  Campbell  has  done  already  !*  I  now  felt  a  strange 
lin^^ing  in  my  ears ;  but  recollecting  my  Letters  from  Algiers, 
I  uid,  *  Oh,  yea !  there  is  some  hope  of  them  Arabs  yet.'  <We 
■hall  certun^  go  to  hear  you  next  Sunday ;  and  Fm  sure  your 
sermon  will  raise  a  handsome  collection.'  .  .  By  this  time  I  had 
taken  my  hat,  and  walked  hastily  to  the  threshoM. 
Campbell  1  are  you  ill)'  inquired  my  two  admirers. 


not  quite — only  thinking  of  them  horrid  Cannibals  1' 
wonder — I  wisii  we  had  said  nothing  about  theml'     ' 


'So— 
'Ah,  no 

too ;  but,  my  good  lady,  I  am  not  Im  celebrated  Mr.  Campbell  I' 
,  ,  .  '  What  1  not  the  great  misuonary  f  .  .  ,  '  No.  .  .  I  am 
only  the  great  Twalmley  1'*  and  so  saying,  I  returned  to  my 
Chambers,  minus  a  guinea,  and  a  head  shorter  than  when  I  left 
llwm  I"  The  quaint,  grave  humor  with  which  this  was  told 
wai  irresistible. 

Taking  a  walk  with  Campbell  one  day  up  Begeutrstreet,  we 
were  accosted  by  a  wretched-looking  woman  with  a  sick  infant 
in  her  arms,  and  another  starved  little  thing  creeping  at  its 
mother's  side.  The  woman  begged  for  a  copper.  I  had^ 
no  change,  and  Campbell  had  nothing  but  a  sovereign.  The 
woman  stuck  bat  to  Uie  Poet,  as  if  she  read  his  heart 
in  his  boe,  and  I  could  feel  his  arm  beginning  to  trem- 
ble. At  length,  saying  something  about  its  bdng  his  dtttjf 
to  assist  such  poor  creatures,  he  told  tlie  woman  to  wait;  and, 
hastening  into  a  mercer's  shop,  asked,  rather  impatiently,  fbr 
change.    Yoo  know  what  an  excitable  bang  he  was ;  and  now 

*  FotUm  enlanatkn  of  this  term,  see  p^  M  of  tbii  Tdome.    Ifcte,  1814. 
Vouii.— 21 
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he  fancied  all  business  must  give  way  until  the  change  was  sup- 
plied 1     The  sliopraan  thought  otherwise ;  the  Poet  insisted ; 
an  altercation  ensued  ;    and  in  a  minute  or  two   the  master 
jumped  over  the  counter  and  collared  him,  telling  us  he  would 
turn  us  both  out — that  he  believed  we  came  there  to  kick  up  a 
row,  for  some  dishonest  purpose.     So  here  was  a  pretty  dilem- 
ma.    We  defied  him,  but  said  we  would  go  out  instantly  on  las 
apologising  for  his  gross  insult.      All  was  uproar.      Campbell 
called  out  "  Tlirash  the  fellow — thrash  him !"      "  You  will  not 
go  out,  then  ?"  said  the  mercer.     "  No,  never,  until  you  apolo- 
gise."    "  Well,  we  shall  soon  see — John,  go  to  Vine-stareet  and 
fetch  the  police."     In  a  few  minutes  two  policemen  appeared ; 
one  went  close  up  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  other  to  mysel£      The 
Poet  was  now  in  such  breathless  indignation  that  he  could  not 
articulate  a  sentence.      I  told  the  policemen  the  object  he  had 
in  asking  change ;  and  that  the  shopman  had  most  unwarrant- 
ably insulted  us.     "  This  gentleman,''  I  added,  by  way  of  cli- 
max, "  is  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  the  distinguished  Poet — a 
man  who  would  not  hurt  a  fly,  much  less  act  with  the  dishon- 
est intention  that  person  has  insinuated."     The  moment  I  ut- 
tered the  name,  the  policeman  backed  away  two  or  three  paces, 
as  if  awe-struck,  and  said,  "  Guid  Gr — d,  mon,  is  that  Maister 
Cammel,  the  lord  rector  o'  Glasgow  ?"     "  Yes,  my  friend,  he  is, 
as  this  card  may  convince  you,"  handing  it  to  him ;  ^  all  this 
commotion  has  been  caused  by  a  mistake."     By  this  time  the 
mercer  had  cooled  down  to  a  moderate  temperature,  and  in  the 
end  made  every  reparation  in  his  power,  saying,  he  was  yeiy 
busy  at  the  time,  and  had  **  he  but  known  the  gentleman,  he 
would  have  changed  Jiftt/  sovereigns  for  him  !'*     "  My  dear  fel- 
low," said  the  Poet,  (who  had  recovered  his  speech,)  "  I  am  not 
at  all  offended ;"  and  it  was  really  laughable  to  see  them  shaking 
hands  long  and  vigorously,  each  with  perfect  sincerity  and  mu- 
tual forgiveness.* 

#  *  *  *  *  •  • 

"  Pray,"  it  was  asked,  "  what  was  it  Campbell  said  to  Mr. 

B m  the  other  evening  V*    "  Nothing  particular ;  only  w« 

were  all  disputing,  as  usuaJ,  who  should  lead  the  way,  on  leav- 
ing the  drawing-room.     IB m  said  he  would  follow.     The 

Poet  insisted  that,  as  usual,  he  should  lead*^  "  No,  Mr.  Camp- 
beU,"  he  said,  "  after  you,  if  you  please."  "  Well,*'  he  rejoined, 
"  this  proves  you  are  no  son  of  Abraham.     Have  you  never 


*  Communicated  in  a  letter  from  T.  Buckley  'Wllliama»  Eta. 
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read — '  th«  tinpera  go  before,  the  mitutrelt  follow  after  I'  And 
with  this  test  the  Foet  drove  the  unger  before  him  into  the 
diniog-room.'' 

Campbell,  as  he  ban  told  us  in  his  letters,  was  very  partial 
to  the  company  of  ntilitory  men  ;  and  at  the  mess-table  of  the 
Grenadier  Ouarda,  where  we  met  now  and  then,  he  found  men 

of  the  true  soldier  stamp.     Colonel  D ,  who  often  met  him 

at  my  fireside,  was  a  great  fa?orit«.     He  inherited  the  private 

worth  and  military  talent  of  his  father,  the  late  General  D ; 

and  whea  he  retired  from  the  service,  he  left  a  sad  blank  id  the 
Poet's  "  military  circle."  Mr.  Johnson,  late  surgeon-raajor  of 
the  2d  Grenadier  Guards,  was  another  of  those  friends  whose 
practical  knowledge  of  the  service,  during  a  period  of  thirty 
veara,  rendered  his  oonversation  equally  pleasant  and  instruct- 
ive. He  had  always  a  warm  heart,  and  a  racy  anecdote  for  the 
Poet,  both  of  whidi  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  survivora. 

One  day  at  the  mess-table  in  St  James's  Palace,  Campbell 
found  himself  seated  with  an  officer  who  came  in  late,  but 
whose  conversation  be  found  very  pleasant.  Something  being 
said  about  the  Luxor  obelisk,  the  subject  led  to  £gypt  and 
Cleopatra,  and  these  ^^n  to  Athens  and  Herodotus.  Hera- 
Campbell  should  have  been  at  home  ;  but,  apparently,  bis  new 
acquaintance,  who  had  recently  distinguished  himself  at  the 
University,  took  a  much  livelier  interest  in  everything  Greek. 
At  length,  a  question  having  arisen  on  some  passsge  in  th« 
father  of  history,  commentators  were  referred  to,  but  Campbell 
— who  affected  to  have  very  little  acquaintance  with  the  original, 
and  defended  his  position  with  the  obstinacy  of  ignoranco — 
could  not  give  up  the  point — -"there  must  be  some  misprint  in 

the  quotation."     "  Well,"  said  Lord ,  "  I  must  beg  you  to 

read  the  paper ;  it  will  repay  you  for  the  trouble,  and  bring  you 
over  to  my  opinion."  "  1  doubt  it ;  it  is  a  stupid  paper." 
"Pardon  me,  sir,  have  yon  read  it!"  "Yes,"  said  the  Poet, 
drily,  "  I  think  I  have — for  I  wrote  it  when  I  was  rector." "  Thia 
was  followed  by  a  hearty  laugh  and  recognition.  "  But  why 
did  you  not  acknowledge  it  at  once !"  "  Ah — I  would  rath^ 
be  quoted  than  quota  myself;"  and  this  led  to  a  very  pleasant 
afternoon, 

"  How  singular,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell  very  innocently  to  Mr. 
Clason,  "  that  we  have  always  a  goote  at  table  when  you  dina 
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with  US !''     '^  Ah — ^true,  p(K>r  goose  T'  said  CSaMo,  ^  it  is  so 
happy  in  the  company  of  iwans  P* 

Campbell  was  a  kind  friend  to  dumb  animals,  and  they  sU 
knew  it  The  moment  he  came  into  the  drawing-roons  a  Httle 
spaniel,  very  shy  to  others,  bouaded  forward  to  meet  him. 
'^  Ah — Trim,  Trim  !'*  and  the  dog  gambolled  about  him  with 
delight.  The  very  cat  quitted  the  warm  hearth-rug  for  a  seat 
and  purr  on  his  luiee.  Some  one  remarking  this, — ^  Yes,  yes," 
he  said,  *^  but  they  are  very  treacherous  I  You  little  know  some 
of  the  mortifying  things  my  vanity  has  had  to  put  up  with ; 
but  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  was  in  Paris.  At  the  Pension,* 
where  I  lived,  we  had  a  very  fine  gray  parrot  I  ahrays  liked 
parrots — and  my  first  splendid  lyrio  was  a  lamentation  on  the 
death  of  a  parrot  in  Glasgow.  I  wrote  about  another  in  Mull — 
but  as  I  said  nothing  about  them  till  they  were  c^mmI,  I  had  no 
special  claim  to  their  gratitude^  This,  however,  never  occurred 
to  me ;  Pol  and  I  became  very  intimate;  he  talked  very  fluent- 
ly, or  rather  fretly.  He  had  a  long  string  of  epithets,  which 
he  applied  indiscriminately  to  every  one  but  myself — and  veiy 
provoking,  to  be  sure,  they  were  to  others.  But,  as  he  mads 
mt  an  exception,  I  laughed  heartify — he  was  a  great  drolL 

^*  As  we  came  into  we  ao^ii,  Pol  had  something  to  say  to 
every  one  as  he  passed — PoUmn!  coquinf  fiijoon/  poiiMMomI 
and  other  terms,  equally  uneourtsous  to  the  lodgers.  Well, 
thought  I  to  myself,  that  bird  is  a  wonderful  judge  of  charae- 
ter  I — see  how  he  draws  distinctions  I  As  we  returned  fixun 
table,  one  by  one,  through  the  entresol,  Pol  saluted  all  the 
guests,  as  usual — offending  some— tickling  others,  by  his  satiri- 
cal chuckle — ^but  never  appearing  to  notice  me  but  in  silent 
respect!  ^ Observe,'  I  said,  'how  discriminating  he  is  t'  and  I 
stepped  up  to  his  cage — *  Ptet^,  pretty  Pbl.'  Not  a  word.  He 
looked  me  gravely  m  the  fiice.  ^  Ftetty  JAcot  P  I  expected 
him  to  answer  at  least  sage — savant — •pJulo-sopke  !  Not  a  whit 
— ^the  rogue  turned  up  his  left  eye  with  a — vort-en^  bit0 1  be- 
gone— ^blockhead!  A  burst  of  laughter  followed,  in  which 
every  one  joined.  I  should  have  got  out  of  the  scrape  prettj 
well — ^but,  unfortunately,  I  had  just  been  praising  him  xor  lus 
*  wonderful  knowledge  of  character,' — and  nere  was  the  proof  I 
Ah ! — my  critics  never  said  anything  half  so  sharp  as  *  vart-eiit 

b^te.'  *' 

*  *  *  *  « 


*  Page  807.    Ounpbelltold  this  sdmuaUy. 


vr- rr^ 
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[The  folloving  extract  from  a  private  letter  to  me  is  tbe  beat 
apology  that  can  be  offered  for  an  oniiBsioo — which,  at  the  time, 
was  (diaTged  to  tiie  Poet's  "  want  of  proper  feeliug."] 

"  Dee.  26th,  1840. — If  by  chanee  yon  should  he^r  it  remark- 
ed that  I  have  not  subscribied  towards  the  mooummt  intended 
for  my  noble  and  eioellent  friend,  Lord  Holland — be  so  kind  as 
to  state  the  eaute  of  my  non-subecriplion.  It  is  no  dimioitlJOB 
of  regard  for  that  good  man's  memory — but  umply  my  finding, 
from  the  8tat«  of  my  finances,  l^at,  if  I  offer  five  ponnds  (the 
smallest  subscription,  I  believe,  that  can  be  offered)  to  the  in- 
tended monument,  I  shall  disable  myself  from  b&ving  that  sum 
thk  year  to  contribute  to  the  Uendidty  Society — an  Institution* 
of  indescribable  mercy  and  UBefalneas  to  the  poor  wretches  who, 
to  the  miseries  ot  '  looped  and  windowed  ra^;edness'  are  ex- 
pofted  to  suffer  tlie  edge  of  hunger,  and  have  nothing  to  i^tpease 
it — bating  tbe  aid  of  charity— ^t  the  'bare  imagination  of« 
fe*itr  T.  C." 

In  the  month  of  Angnst,  1837f — as  the  reader  mi^  recollect, 
Campbell  went  by  sea  to  attend  the  great  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  Printing  Art  in  Ei^nburgh.— On  board  the  steamer  h« 
met  a  countryman  who,  happening  to  mention  the  object  of  the 
meeting — sudit  would  be  a  fine  sight,  and  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  Wng  present  Campbell  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
drily  observed  that  much  would  depend  on  the  chairman,  and 
wondered  who  would  be  invited  to  preside  on  the  occasion. 
"  Why,  haven't  yon  heard  t"  *  No—"  **  Tom  Campbell  the 
Poet,  has  been  asked,  and  no  doubt  he  was  txity  too  happy  1o 
accept  the  invitation — poets  are  so  vain  V  "  Are  you  sure  of 
that  r'  "  Quite  sure,"  said  the  stranger  ;  "  it  was  in  yester- 
day's '  Chronicle,'  that '  the  Bard  of  Hope,  and  so  forth,'  would 
take  the  chair."  "  Indeed  I  why  then,'  said  Campbell — with  a 
sad  look  of  disappointment — "  if  the  'Morning  Chronicle'  says 
so,  I  fear  it  is  too  true. — But  between  you  and  me,  I  think  they 
might  have  found  a  better  man— eh t"  "Yes," — siud  the 
stranger,  with  a  significant  look — "  so  thought  I ;  but  the  loss 
will  be  their  own."  "  Tea,"  said  Campbell,  "  and  they  well  de- 
serve it — Where  was  Wilson  I" 

At  this  instant  the  bell  nng,  md  leaving  the  deck,  both  went 
into  the  cabin  to  dinner.     "  Hr.  Campbell,"  said  a  passenger 

*  SMallnBcoato  tU«  Vol  II,^«Mut,  f  Fag«  8SS. 
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opposite,  "  we  are  making  a  fine  passage — ^You  will  be  in  excel- 
lent time  to  take  the  chair  at  the  grand  soiree — anxiously  look- 
ed for,  I  dare  s^y."  The  stranger,  dropping  his  knife  and  fork, 
looked  first  at  the  speaker,  then  at  the  Poet,  and  evidently  em- 
barrassed.— Campbell,  however,  soon  found  means  to  set  him  at 
his  case — a  hearty  laugh  and  a  glass  of  wine  together  put 
everything  right ;  and  after  the  soirSe  the  stranger  confessed, 
that  "  after  all,  the  Bard  of  Hope,  and  so  forth,"  was  no  bad 
chairman. 

•  •  *  *  * 

CampbelPs  partiality  for  interesting  children  was  sometimes 
put  to  a  severe  test.  Dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  prints 
friend,  the  mistress  of  the  fiwnily  introduced  her  darlings  rskiher 
too  early ;  and  not  being  under  the  strictest  discipline,  they 
made  rather  too  free  with  the  Poet — for  "  Mamma  said  he  was 
so  fond  of  children  !"  Climbing  up  behind  his  chair — ^twitch- 
ing his  wig — and  romping  about,  they  gave  him  clearly  to  un- 
derstand that  they  did  not  mean  to  treat  him  with  ceremony. 
This  Campbell  did  not  much  relish  ;  but  as  the  fond  mother 
was  delighted  to  see  her  boys  commencing  their  acquaintance- 
fihip  so  pleasantly,  he  submitted  with  all  possible  grace.  At 
length,  when  the  ladies  had  retired — "  Campbell,"  whispered 

Mr.  G ,  "  you  did  not  enjoy  the  company  of  your  little 

darlings  as  usual,  this  evening.       *'  No,"  said  the  Poet,  ^  I  was 
sighing  for  Herod !" 

•  *  *  *  • 

Among  the  numerous  and  highly  appreciated  fees  paid  ovor 
to  me  in  our  long  partnership,  was  the  following : 

Auff, — My  dear  Friend,  will  you  give  your  best  advice  to  this 
poor  young  woman,  who  is  a  servant  in  my  chambers  f  On 
the  other  side  you  will  find  a  fee.  It  is  an  order  on  the  Bank 
of  Helicon — ^the  only  bank  that  honors  a  Poet's  drafts. 

"T.  C* 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  AMERIGA  VE8PU00L 

"  Desoendant  of  the  Chief  who  stamped  bis  name 
On  earth's  Hesperian  hemisphere— I  greet 
Not  only  thy  hereditary  fiime, 
But  hcauty,  wit^  and  spirit— bold  and 
That  captiyates  alike,  where'er  thou  art^ 
The  British  and  the  Transatlantic  heart 
Ameriga  Vespucci  I  thou  art  fiEur 
As  classic  Venus ;  but  the  Poet^  gave 
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Her  Dot  tliy  noble,  more  than  cloaaic,  air 
Of  Counffe.    Homer's  Venus  wan  not  brave — 
She  ehriek'd  and  fled  the  figbt.    You  never  fled, 
But  ia  the  Ckuse  of  Freedcm  fought  and  bled.* 
-AugiM,  1840.  T.  C." 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  touching  anecdote  that  foUowB  I  received  from  Mr. 
Buckley  Williams. 

"  I  became  first  acquunt«d  with  Mr.  Campbell  in  consequence 
of  his  cousin,  Captain  Robert  Campbell,  having  married  a  lady 
of  Montgomeryshire.  Shortly  afterwards  he  asked  me  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  Club.  An  hour  before  dinner  while  we  look  a 
walk  together,  he  asked  me  many  questions  about  Wales,  Welsh 
literature,  character  of  the  people,  Ac— obeerving  that  he  had 
long  intended  to  visit  the  Principality.  '  You  have  told  me,' 
•aid  he,  '  about  the  early  bards,  heroes,  and  examples  of  hero- 
ism in  the  old  British  ;  can  you  give  me  some  anecdote  of  a 
modern  Welshman — of  the  peasantry,  for  instance  ('  After  a 
little  consideration  I  told  him  the  following, — an  incident  that 
occurred  between  twenty  and  thirty  yeara  ago : — In  Towyn, 
Merionethshire,  dwelt  Griffith  Owen,  b  very  humble  individual, 
but  an  excellent  performer  on  the  triple-stringed,  or  old  Welsh 
harp.  He  was  respected  by  every  one,  and  had  seen  mote  than 
eighty  winters  ;  but  sorrow  was  in  store  for  him.  The  partner 
of  his  long  life  was  seized  with  mortal  illness,  and  within  a  few 
days  carried  to  the  grave.  But  this  whs  only  the  beginning  of 
Owen's  grief:  his  son  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  very  shortly 
■ft«r  became  a  ranng  maniac.  Now  in  Wales,  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recording  their 
private  feelings,  matters  of  history,  or  events  of  any  kind,  bf 
what  they  call  triads,  or  using  the  number  three  ;  and  this  will 
eiplw'n  what  follows.  Very  Tate,  one  clear,  cold,  frosty  night, 
a  gentleman  was  crossing  Towyn  Heath,  where  there  is  a  beau- 
tifully romantic  sea  shore,  with  a  natural  terrace  extending  tor 
miles.  He  saw  before  him  some  object  moving,  and  on  coming 
nearer,  heard  a  low  groan  ;  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  there  stood, 
tottering  with  age,  the  venerable  figure  of  Griffith  Owen.  He 
was  leaning  upon  his  stafi^  his  plaid  hanging  loose  about  him, 
and  his  white  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.     '  Griffith,'  s^d  the 

•  Alluding  to  (he  part  taken  \xf  this  hercac  lady  in  the  previouj  com- 
motioDS  in  Italy.  The  reader  will  obeerre  the  comptimenlory  digCinctioD 
—the  fine  punt  in  the  last  thraa  line*.— Ed. 
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gentleman, '  what  can  have  brought  you,  at  such  an  hour,  to 
this  dreary  place  ?'  The  old  man  instinctively  replied,  in  t 
Welsh  triad,  *  My  ttfife  is  dead,  my  wn  is  mad^  my  harp  is  wi- 
strung  P 

"  In  an  instant  the  words  shot  through  Campbell's  heart  It 
came  home  to  him  like  an  electric  shock.  He  could  not^  he 
said,  disguise  his  weakness — ^but,  what  I  venture  .to  call  Ini 
pure  nature — ^he  cried  like  a  child !  I  was  at  the  moment  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  circumstances  which  so  deeply  affected  him. 
But,  when  he  had  regained  his  composure,  he  told  xne  these 
words  were  the  literal  expression  of  his  own  sad  &te.  I  need 
not  add  how  greatly  shocked  and  grieved  I  was  to  6nd,  that,  in 
trying  to  entertain  him  I  had  unconsciously  inflicted  acute  pais. 
But  from  this  hour  he  was  my  friend." 

«  •  •  «  « 

Going  into  a  shop  one  morning  to  buy  gloves^  Campbell 
made  trial  of  several  pairs — ^but  none  would  fit  him.  "^  No,"  he 
said — turning  away  from  the  counter — '^  these  won't  shoot  (suit) 
me."  "  They  won't  shoot  you  ? — ^no ;  but  I  think  they  might 
suit  you" — observed  the  elover  rather  sharply.  "  Why,  sir," 
sa.  ^  Campbell,  "  you  should  live  at  the  sign  of  H^  Pronounc- 
ing jJiffionary  /"  "And  you,"  he  replied,  "should  be  my  first 
purchaser!"  The  Poet  was  delighted  with  the  man's  ready 
wit,  and  told  u  «^'ith  much  glee  to  Miss  F.  W.  Mayow. 
«  «  *  •  *  • 

There  is  but  one  point  connected  with  these  Memoirs  which 
I  approach  with  reluctance.  Every  friend  of  the  Poet  will  an- 
ticipate what  I  have  to  say — and  none  of  his  readers  "will  expect 
me  to  say  more  than  is  due  to  the  veracity  of  histoiy :  they  will 
not  pass  over  many  excellent  qualities  to  enlarge  upon  one  fidl- 
ing — a  failing  common  to  him  with  too  many  great  men — a 
habit  which  he  condemned  in  others,  but  could  not  conquer  in 
himself.  But  make  allowance,  kind  reader,  for  the  tempting 
circumstances  under  which  the  sodal  cup  was  often  presented 
to  his  lips — for  the  exhilaration  which  the  weary,  the  sad,  and 
the  Bufiiaring  are  too  ready  to  purchase  at  any  price — and  then 
the  censure  may  be  allowed  to  Mi  lightly. 


Nanator  et  priBd 
tope  mero  caluiMe  virtiis. 

At  my  own  family  table,  where  he  dined  oftener,  perhaps, 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  than  at  any 
other,  he  was  never  "  merry,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  beoom- 
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ing  mirth."  In  saying  this,  I  am  only  speaking  the  w 
of  many  diatinguiabed  frieods  who  met  him  on  thoee  oocauons. 
But  here  my  testimony  must  be  confined  to  what  I  saw.  In 
other  aituationa,  perhaps,  he  was  less  on  his  guard — never  in 
greater  danger  than  at  his  own  table.  With  s,  temperament 
extremely  excitable — a  hospitality  that  bordered  on  profusion, 
he  was  too  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  his  feelings.  In  his  en- 
deavors to  proraoto  the  hilarity  of  his  friends  hy  the  "  festive 
bowl"  and  brilliant  converaalJon,  he  may  have  passed,  at  some 
"  witching  hours,"  the  conventional  limits ;  but  it  is  well  known 
to  those  with  whom  he  lived  in  familiar  intercourse,  that  a  few 
glasses  were  too  much  for  his  irritable  frame ;  and  hence,  what 
would  have  been  only  moderation  in  other  men,  was  little  better 
than  excess  in  him.  In  such  festivities  the  thinking  head  and 
the  feeling  heart  were  always  the  6tBt  to  suffer.  What  I  have 
said  may  be  enough  for  his  friends ;  hut  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self: 

One  evening  he  invited  a  small  party  to  sup  with  him  at  his 
chambers  ;*  the  honored  guest  of  the  evening  was  the  lat«  Mr. 
.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  massive  silver  punch- 
bowl presented  to  him  by  the  studenla  of  Glasgow  University, 
was  placed  on  the  table.  The  "  browst"  waa  duly  prepared — 
the  Lord  Rector,  it  was  said,  had  hit  the  proportions  to  a  tittle — 
the  bowl  wanted  nothing  but  drinking ;  the  glasses  went  cheer- 

■  I  have  given  this  scene  as  litenily  as  I  can :  but  t  do  not  pretend  to 
give  it  with  the  fervid  eloquence  of  CunpbeU.  Adverting  to  the  nme 
mcident,  Hr.  Buckley  Williams  writea  to  me  as  icdIoir« : 

"  It  hu  been  said  that  CampboU  had  no  eluqueoce ;  but  I  was  oooe  pre- 
sent when  he  was  magniflcenllj  so.     He  had  done  me  the  hmor  to  invite 

nie  to  meet  Hr. .    After  supper  Hr. got  very  talkative — dicta- 

loriallj  to— and  at  last  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  make  various  pointed 
allusions  to  Campbell's  euppoaed  love  of  drink.  C.  submitted  to  this  with 
uncommon  patience ;  uutil  tacaa  uf  us,  net  iikiog  to  vituess  anj  more  of 
■uch  a  scene,  thought  of  retiring.  Tlie  Poet  would  not  let  us;  and  up  ha 
gut — liuking,  to  my  eyes,  a  fuU  head  taller  Ihau  I  had  ever  sees  him  be- 
fore— and  addressed  Mr. -.    It  is  imposwble  to  given  even  an  outline 

of  his  address.    He  spoic  for  ten  minute*  wilh  the  most  simple,  tt     '  ~  " 


drop  aomctimea  made  him  beside  liimself ;  that  be  ought  to  be  pitied,  in 
Mead  of  rebokcd-'-and  that  too  by  an  old  friend.  He  concluded  by  aayiog . 
'  Ah,  th^a  nae  luck  about  my  house  I'  And  with  eicellenl  taste — to  ^iaa 
over  the  nide  iutemiption  to  our  otherwise  deligbtjul  party — he  insuted 
'   I  (bit  Scotch  song  "  TSer^t  n«  luek  aboai  tht  houM.' 

„   t, '■■         "■--     ' ■■-"—■-  -- 

lie  thing  ended  by  U 
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fully  round  the  circle,  looeening  the  tonguet  of  the  more  tncitiin, 
and  eliciting  from  their  host,  as  luoal,  much  aparkling  wit  and 
anecdote.  At  length,  affecting  to  he  alarmed  at  the  symptoms 
of  over  hilarity,  Mr.  *  dropped  some  pointed  allnaion  to 
Campbell's  being  too  much  given  to  *'  spiritoal  indulgenoes"— 


than  earnest.  This  was  repeated  once  or  twice.  Campbell  oonld 
not  longer  remain  deaf  to  his  honored  guest,  whose  iU-timed  ra- 
buke  had  quashed  the  hilarity  of  the  company.  He  then  rose : — 
He  could  not  pretend  to  be  insensible  to  the  words  he  had  just 
heard ;  and  when  addressed  to  him  at  his  own  table,  there  could 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  general  impression.  He  tiliaaked  bii 
friend  for  so  candidly  admonishing  him  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  temptation  was  greatest ;  he  would  not  deny  that  hs 
was  partial  to  a  cheerful  dass  with  his  firimids,  and  never  mora 
so  than  in  the  company  S  those  around  him.  He  had  taken, 
and  might  again  take,  ^  a  glass  more  than  did  him  good  f 
every  man  had  his  faults-«-^iia  own  he  had  no  deure  to  oonoeal, 
much  less  extenuate — 


Quid  quisque  vitet,  nimgnam  bomioi  satis 
Oautom  esti  in  hons. 


To  habitual  intemperance  he  was  not  addicted.    Thejr  who  said 
so  were  ungenerous,  unjust ;  but  he  would  not  quarrel  with 
their  injustice ;  they  had  ground,  no  doubt,  for  the  insinuation. 
Some  minds  remember  nothing  so  distinctly  as  the  fiiilings  of 
their  unhappy  friends :  to  take  advantage  of  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, when  the  doors  of  the  heart  and  the  lips  were  thrown 
unsuspectingly  open,  was  rather  ungenerous.     If  there  w^e 
moments  of  human  life,  when,  in  agony  of  mind,  the  maxima  of 
prudence  might  be  forgotten — the  reins  of  self-control  suffered 
to  drop  from  the  hand — such  moments  he  had  known.    He 
was  alone  in  the  world ;  his  wife,  and  the  child  of  hii  hopes, 
were  dead ;  his  only  surviving  child*  was  consigned  to  a  living 
tomb;  his  old  friends — ^brothers-listers  were  dead--all  bat 

*  Tliere  is  nothing  on  reooH,  perfaapty  more  aflecitpg  then  the  ciRun- 
etance  to  which  he  sllodM  a  fond  nther  and  mother  oooveying  thdr 
only  BarTXTiDg  child  to  an  asylmn— coDogning  him  to  a  keeper  of  the  in- 
sane; theD--deiolAte,  heari«ck,  and  heart^ArickeD-Hretunui^  to  tiMV 
■oUtajy  hearth  to  weep  in  aeoret^^i-to  hide  their  grief  from  the  worid— 
from  one  another--4o  mocnrn  their  chUd  wiA  more  fattteneaa  than  if  ikmf 
had  followed  him  to  the  grave— end  to  feel  their  aonow  aggravated  faif 
the  very  stniffgle  to  maintain  a  cheerftil  exterior^— Tins  was  ooe  of  te 
triab  referred  to  in  the  text — ^En. 
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one,  and  she  too  was  dying ;  his  hat  hopes,  on  a  point  he 
would  not  name,  were  blighted.  As  for  &me,  it  waa  a  bubble 
that  must  soon  buret.  Earned  for  othere,  shared  with  others, 
it  was  sweet ;  but  at  his  age,  to  his  own  solitary  experience,  it 
was  lutter.  Left  in  tiioee  chambers  "  alone  with  his  glory," 
was  it  wonderful  that  his  philosophy,  at  times,  took  fright  I  that 
he  rushed  into  company  ;  reeorted  to  that  which  blunts,  but 
heab  no  pang  I  and  then,  uck  of  the  world,  dissatdsSed  with 
himself,  shrank  back  into  uihtude  t  Yet  all  this  he  would  hare 
buried  in  his  own  bosom,  had  not  the  conCeBsion  been  wrung 
from  him.  He  would  tai  no  man's  sympathy  ;  he  would  get 
to  the  end  of  his  journey  as  uncomplainingly  as  he  could ;  ha 
WM  weaker  than  other  men  ;  not,  perhape,  more  wicked.  If 
oensared  for  his  faults,  he  woi^  only  say  to  his  friends,  "  Strike, 
but  hear  me  1" 
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[I  annex  at  random  a  few  light  scraps  of  conyersatioo — ^bat  I  cannot 
answer  for  tlie  exact  words — in  this  respect,  the  reader  must  calculate 
upon  some  lo^s,  bj  my  repeating  anything  after  Campbell  :J 

He  lamented  the  want  of  union  among  literary  men — ^a  pity 
tlieir  strength  should  be  spent  in  eflTorts  to  dethrone  one  ano- 
ther— like  jealous  despots.  The  pen,  like  the  lever  of  Archime- 
des [with  afulcrumlj  was  a  power  to  move  the  world — it  was 
the  agent  of  Mind.  Esprit  du  corps  was  a  fine  thing — ^it  brought 
the  collective  force  to  bear  on  any  given  point.  Politics  were 
bad — generally  ;  they  sanctioned  asperities — heart-burnings — 
that  were  not  over-pleasant  in  the  retrospect.  He  had  himself 
espoused — defended  questions  impulsively — that  if  treated  cool- 
ly— rationally,  would  have  turned  out  to  be  fallacies. 

#*«■*#* 

"  Joanna  Baillie  is  the  female  Shakspeare  of  the  age ;  but  in 
conversational  talent  her  sister  is  not  a  whit  behind  her.  Jeffrey 
is  the  first  critic  of  the  day — peculiar  tact  in  discovering  merit, 
were  it  only  a  grain  in  a  bushel  of  sand.'*  To  the  critic,  he 
owed  much — his  notice  of  Gertrude  was  the  finest  ever  written ; 
but  he  owed  more  to  the  nian — for  his  friendship  took  him  up 
early  and  never  left  him.  When  he  went  to  America  he  wrote 
in  terms  that  made  it  a  proud  boast  to  call  him  fnend.  .  Of 
John  Richardson  it  was  diflficult  to  think  or  speak  too  highly — 
Their  friendship  had  stood  the  test  of  forty  years,  and  was  still 
fresh.  They  were  to  have  trudged  through  Bohemia  together; 
but  the  Continental  powers  alarmed,  no  doubt,  at  the  prospect 
of  an  intellectual  invasion,  went  to  loggerheads — just  to  defeat 
the  travelling  scheme  of  R—  and  himseUl  James  Thomson  was 
his  oldest  surviving  fnend,  they  were  boys  at  college — poets, 
flute-players — and  fellow-prizemen  withal.  The  picture  by  Law- 
rence was  ordered  by  him,  so  were  the  two  marble  busts  by 
Bai ly  ;  many,  many  happy  hours  had  they  spent  together  I  T — 
was  the  Zoilus  of  his  boy-poems,  but  no  snarler.  Alas,  they 
had  been  thrown  widely  asunder — long  out  of  sight,  though 
seldom  out  of  mind. 

Like  Petrarch,  he  might  say,  he  doted  unchangeably  on  hia 
friends.     Well  might  he  say, 

"  Friendship  1  mvsterious  cement  of  the  boq], 
Sweetener  of  me,  and  solder  of  sodetj, 
I  owe  thee  much  f 


W- 
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"  That  man,"  he  said,  "  must  have  a  cold  heart  who  has  not 
ble&sed  the  manna  of  friendahip  in  this  wilderness  of  hninan 
life.  How  unwise  is  it  for  one'e  own  sake  to  break  with  ancient 
friends  !  The  ruins  of  aid  friondahipa  are  a  more  melancholy 
spectacle  to  me,  than  those  of  desolated  palaoee.  They  exhibit 
the  heart  that  was  once  lighted  up  with  joy,  all  damp  and  de- 
serted, and  haunted  by  those  birds  of  ill  omen  that  only  nestle 

He  expreesed  himself  much  gratified  by  two  reviews — one  in 
the  "  Spectator,"  another  in  "  Blackwood."  In  the  latter, 
among  other  fine  pass<^;es,  that  containing  the  line :  "  The 
wolfs  long  howl  from  OoDiJaaka's  shore,*'  was  mentioned  with 
admiration.  "  Ah,  that  must  be  Wilson,  it  is  said  so  well,  so 
warmly." 

I  often  remarked  the  facility  with  which  he  entered  upon 
topics  foreign  to  his  own  course  of  study  and  reading.  With 
one,  for  example,  he  would  talk  of  manufactures,  machinery, 
and  cotton  ;  with  another,  on  the  systems  of  Continental  poli- 
ey  ;  with  a  third,  of  the  Waldensian  perseeutions ;  with  a  fourth, 
of  German  philosophy  ;  with  Americans,  of  their  federal  great- 
ness, their  politicians,  historians,  ^riculturista.f  I  went  with 
him  one  evening  [May  2gth,  1841]  to  the  opening  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, in  Suffolk  Place.  It  had  been  arranged  that  he  should 
read  something  on  the  occasion,  and  he  chose  the  TkanatopsU 
of  Bryant.  A  deep  silence  followed ;  the  audience  crowded 
round  him  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  closing  paragraph,  his 
admiration  almost  choked  his  voice  :  "  NoUiiag  finer  had  ever 
been  written !"  It  was  this,  and  he  read  it  with  manifest 
emotion : 

"So  live,  that,  when  thy  Bouuiions  comes  to  jan 
TW  iimomerable  caravan,  Uiat  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  ahade,  where  each  shaU  take 
His  chamber  to  Uie  sikot  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarrj  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeoD ;  bat  suitaioedand  sootlisd 
By  an  nnbltaring  tniat,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  ooudl 
About  Urn,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreama" 


Put  he  always  congratulated  huuKlf  a: 


OiUey,  H 
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At  another  time,  in  our  evening  circle,  he  remarked — ^  How 
beautiful  are  these  lines  of  Addisoti  T* — repeating  them  : 

".  .  .  .  For  tho'  in  dreadful  whiria  we  hong 
High  on  the  broken  -weyb, 
I  knew  Thou  wert  not  alow  to  hear. 
Nor  impotent  to  aavel    ..." 

"  The  8t(»in  was  laid,  the  winds  retired 
Obedient  to  Thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roared  at  lliy  eominand» 
At  Thy  command  waa  atill'' 


Then — adverting  to  the  death  of  Addison,  and  the  auhia- 
quent  dearth  of  good  writing — ^  How  impreaaive,''  he  said, 
"  are  Tickell's  lines !" — and  he  repeated  the  following  : — 

**.  ,  .  Can  I  forget  the  diamal  night  that  gave 
My  aoul'a  beat  part  for  ever  to  the  grave  t 
How  ailent  did  hia  old  companioQa  tread 
By  midnifi^ht  lampa,  the  manaiona  of  the  dead. 
Through  breathing  atatuea,  then  unheeded  things ; 
Through  rows  of  wanion,  and  throofffa  walka  otf  kmga  I 
What  awe  did  the  alow,  aolemn,  kndl  inspire — 
The  pealing  oigan,  and  the  pauaine choir! 
The  dutiea  by  the  lawn-robed  prmte  paid — 
And  the  last  worda  that 'duat  to  duat' conveyed!  .  .** — . 


He  then  read  Barns'  '*  Vision,"  but  he  could  hardly  finiah  il^ 
for  when  he  came  to — 

**  *  And  wear  thou  thia,'  ahe  aolemn  aaid, 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head," — 

he  was  affected  even  to  tears,  and  threw  down  the  volume. 

*  DeairouB  that  I  ahould  not  Ibiget  the  linea  (of  which,  however,  time 
waa  no  danger)  he  aent  me  a  eopv  of  them  next  day,  in  hia  own  handwn- 
ting.  [Aa  applied  to  Campbell,  die  interest  of  theae  linea  ia  deepeDed  bj 
the  following,  which  I  baa  from  good  authority :— Shortly  before  leaving 
town  for  Boulogne,  in  the  Auffoat  previoua  to  hia  death,  Campbell  waa  ob- 
aeryed  one  morning  in  the  Abbey,  alowly  pacing  tibe  floor,  «»^mmiwig  f^ 
monumenta,  and  inapeoting  with  aolemn  ininuteiieaa,  the  aepukfaral  ona- 
menta,  with  which  the  indla  are  literally  encrqaled  He  addroMed  no 
queationa  to  the  guide— and  anawered  nooa  He  waa  wrapt  in  Us  ckal^ 
aa  if  to  avoid  recognition,  and  walked  about,  paying  homage  to  variooa 
moDumenta — ^thoae  of  beloved  frienda — ^bnt  evidently  in  deep  abateaetod 
meditation.  He  remained  late,  and  retired  in  silence.  Tlie  next  ttma  ka 
came  was  to  take  hia  pbuse  among  the  glorioos  dead,  whoae  Uf^  la  in  Iha 
world  There  ia  an  air  of  romance  about  this— but  I  have  no  rcaoon  to 
doubt  the  fact.— Kn.] 
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From  a  graphic  aoconnt  of  "  MorningH  epeot  with  CampbeH," 
]  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  following  extracta  : 

"  It  iTM  on  a  flD«  monuDg  io  Uay  that  I  fint  called  npoo  OampbelL 
Be  bad  offered  to  act  u  dcenme,  utd  ibow  me  tbe  liooa  of  Loodm ;  aod 
it  was  with  Qo  miall  pride  aod  [dauure  that  I  repaired  to  tbe  spot  in  Lio- 
ooln'a  Ina  Flelda  I  fbood  m  tba  oaler  don  of  bia  diamben,  below  the 
traM  kuceker,  ■dipof  papHr.oi  wbidivai  wiittcD  thiecurioiuaniuimce- 
mait  : — '  Hr.  CaiD[HieU  »  partioularij'  o^aged,  aikd  cauDot  be  Been  till  pa«t 
two  o'clock.'  Bui  u  be  bad  expceulj  meotioDed  that  I  abould  call  be- 
tween nine  ud  toi  o'doek,  I  roolTca  to  baMrd  an  iypKcatipn,  Be 
reeeiTfid  mti  verj  kjudly,  and  ej^Jained  that  the  aoDOunoemeiit  cd  bii  doer 
waa  inteaded  to  Mare  awaj  ■  bort,  who  had  been  aniiojmg  him  with  loine 
manuicrjpti.  The  Poet  wis  breakfiuting  in  hii  aittiii^-rooin,  which  waa 
filled  witli  hooka,  and  had  rather  a  ihow;  appearaDCe.  The  eatpet  and 
lablas  were  littered  with  ttny  Tolomea,  letter*,  and  papers.    At  thi«  lii 


d  had  rather  a  show;  appearsDCe.    The 
irith  ttny  Tolomea,  letter*,  and  papers.    J 
he  was.  like  Cbaile*  I'mbt  a  wmbippcr  of  tlie  great  plant ;  aod  tofaaMo- 
h  tb«  miac^UHteoui  litenu;  warea    A  lai^  print 

rery 


pipea  were  ming^  with  tb«  miac^UHteoui  litenu;  warea    A  lai^ 
M  the  QnacK  bung  orerlba  fire-plaoa — be  drew  m;  attcntl«i  to 
Mid — it  bad  been  nreuated  to  tarn  hj  Bei  Uqes^ — be  Taloed  itrer 
bi^ib — 'Mooej  oould  not  bay  it  tian  me,'  be  lenurked. 

'  In  another  part  of  the  room  ma  tbe  paintine  of  a  little  pii,  with 
eoarae  dMvl  of  netwok  polled  orer  b«r  bad  and  dtooldera— ao — "^- 
lika  Sir  Joshua  Beyncldaa '  Pock.'    He  aeemed  to  dole  upco  Ibii 
—praised  the  ardi  look  of  '  tie  alj  little  minx,'  aod  showed  me 
be  bad  wiitteo  nptai  her.*    llie  paasico  tor  children  whidi  he  here 
lad  to  the  lu^oroiu  drcumstance  of  bis  ■  child  Bweetbeart.'f    .    . 


„ ,  The 

It  illuafrates  the  intenutj  of  bii  tihaiotm,  as  well  as  tbe  firdineea 
of  his  fuqj ;  fi>,  alaa,  the  Poet  bad  no  home  ot^eet  to  dwell  npu),  b>  oon- 
eentnte  bia  hopes  and  liia  admiiatiai.'    ,    .    . 

"Oampbdl'a  library  waa  not  Tery  extendre.  "Riere  were  aonw  cood 
•ditiais  of  tbe  Claasiea— a  set  of  the  BiagraphU  UtuvtrtelU — acme  of  the 
VnaA,  Italian,  aod  Oeimao  authore ;  li«  Edinbnrgh  Eoeydopssdia — and 
■ereral  atandard  Enffliah  -waHa — nme  rery  modan,  .  .  .  The  Poet 
■ocsi  retomed  frctn  nia  ibiasiiin  luiaii  Be  was  gensiall^  carefbl  aa  to 
^eM,  and  had  none  cl  Dr.  JohnaoD'a  indiSereooe  to  fioe  ImeB.  Bis  wiga 
-waia  alw^ya  uoel;  a({iaBte4  and  acarcel;  distinpwbUe  fttan  natural 
Iteir,  Hi*  upeaiauM  via  intenatinK  and  bandacane.  "Himigh  rather  be- 
low tbe  middb  aii^  ha  did  not  seem  little;  and  hia  larre  dark  eye  aod 


li^  and  acnteDcaa  Bia  thin  qniverlnK 
J  tTfrtKave.  When  he  spoke,  as  Leigh 
ed  about  bis         "      ' ''"  '' 


Bmithas  ranarkei^  dimidas  i^ned  about  bis  nioutli,  w . . 

had  "^Mbing:  natoainadaDOdoag  In  it — as  if  some  gentle  Puritan  liad 
Otoased  the  traed,  and  left  a  stamp  to  hia  Sue— such  a«  we  see  in  the  fe- 
isala  Sootdi  iue  rathw  than  the  irf»l*  .  .  Id  personal  nealoeaa  and  fcati- 
ifiniMnraa — do  law  than  to  gmius  and  taale— (^mpbell  io  hia  best  daya 
I— at^d  Otar.  Each  was  di*tii«iiished  hj  the  aame  caieAil  Gnlah  » 
Ctnpirition— the  same  dasstcal  predilectieoe  aod  lyric  fire,  tar^  tot 
■trikmglj  displayed  In  ordinary  life  they  were  both  SMitewbat  fimoal — 
f at  wiut  great  freedom  aiid  j''^*'"'  plaumeas  in  their  unreaerrad  ecaa- 

•  Baa  Poema,  pagr  UX.  t  See  page  410  of  thin  Tolome. 
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municaiions — Gray's  being  eTinoed  in  his  fetten,  and  Gampbefl's  in  ood- 
Vernation."     .     . 

*- '  Have  you  been  to  Windsor  V  asked  Campbell  I  re|^ed  that  I  ha<^ 
and  r>ixjk<.'  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Palace  and  the  Pkrk&  *  Ay/  said  he, 
'  the  old  oakfi — the  noble  old  oaks.  Did  you  notice  how  thej  spread  oat 
their  T*H>tA  und  branches — laying  hold  of  the  earth  with  their  taloos  f  and 
lie  put  out  his  clenched  hand  to  help  the  expression  of  this  yicorous  and 
p>etical  image.  *A11  Scotchmen  visiting  London,' he  said,  'would  go  a 
night  or  two  to  Windsor,  Kew,  or  Richmood,  to  hear  the  nightingale.'  * 

After  visiting  tlie  studio  of  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell — where  the 
Poet  was  fascinated  with  a  breathing  female  bust — and  the 
British  Museum,  thej  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rogers : — 

''  The  venerable  author  of  *  The  Pleasures  of  Memory*  eave  his  brother 
bard  a  crjurtcous  and  kind  reception.  '  Mr.  Rogers,'  said  the  younger  of 
the  two  Poets,  *  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  bring  a  friend  from  tne  ooimtiy 
to  sec  your  house,  as  I  was  anxious  he  should  not  leave  Loodoo  without 
thl«  gratification.'    Mr.  Rogers  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  said, 

*  Every  friend  of  Mr.  Campbell's  is  welcome.    But,  t^ampbell,'  he  added, 

*  I  must  teach  you  to  speak  English  properly :  you  must  not  abuse  that 
excellent  word  liberty,  as  you  have  done  on  this  occasion.'  .  .  .  On  one  of 
the  tables  lay  a  laree  piece  of  amber,  enclosing  a  fly,  entire  in  'joint  and 
limb/  Mr.  CampbeU  mentioned  that  Sydney  Smith,  who  had  always  some 
original  or  humorous  remark  to  make  on  every  object,  taking  up  tms  piece 
of  amber  one  day,  said,  *  Perhaps  that  fly  buxzed  in  Adam  s  ear.'  .  .  . 
Wlien  wc  got  to  the  door,  Campbell  broke  out — *  Well,  now,  there  is  a 
happy  and  enviable  poet  He  is  about  eighty,  yet  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  hfe  and  all  its  best  pleasures.  He  has  several  thousands  a-year,  and  I 
am  sure  he  gives  away  fifteen  hundred  in  charity.'  "... 

The  next  morning  Campbell  and  his  friend  went  to  breakfast 
with  Mr.  Kogers,  and  met  Major  Bums  and  Mr.  Murray : — 


"  Campbell  said  Bums  was  *  the  Shakspeare  of  Scotland  ' — a  lesser 
mond,  but  still  a  genuine  one.  .  .  .  Bums,  he  maintained,  had  none  of  the 
pawkineax,  characteristic  of  his  countrymen — he  was  tiie  moet  un-ScoCs- 
man-Uke  Scotsman  that  had  ever  existed  Some  of  us  demurred  to  tUi 
sally,  and  attempted  to  show  that  Bums  had  the  national  character  strooff- 
ly  impressed  upon  him,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  his 
strength.  His  nationality  was  a  fount  of  inspiratioa  .  .  .  CampbeU  tfaeo 
went  on  to  censure  the  Scotch  for  their  worship  of  *  the  p'^Bat'  .  .  .  Mr. 
Rogers  said,  if  he  had  a  son  who  wished  to  have  a  oonndentlal  friend,  he 
would  recommend  him  to  choose  a  Scotsman.  He  would  do  to  in  tha 
spirit  of  the  old  maxim,  that  a  man  will  be  found  the  best  fHend  to  an- 
other, who  is  the  best  friend  to  himself  A  Scotsman  will  always  look  to 
himself,  as  well  as  to  his  friend,  and  will  do  nothing  to  disgrace  eitfaer. 
'  Tims,  in  his  friend,  my  son  would  have  a  good  example,  as  well  aa  a  mIb 
adviser.* 

"  Some  observations  were  made  on  the  English  vfyle  of  Scotch  aothonL 
It  was  acknowledged  by  both  the  Poets  that  Beattie  wrote  the  purert  aod 
most  idiomatic  English  of  any  Scotch  autiior — not  eren  emej^hg  tfwaa 
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^Ao  btid  been  kog  mident  in  AigUad  Itie  evqiddte  i^le  of  HnM 
vu  vrnrmlf  praUed.  'He  WMBubstaMudly  hmest,  too,'MJd  OKmpfaeU.  . 
"  Moore,  HCCordiag  to  Campbell,  bad  the  moat  eparkliiig  aod  brilfisit 
bncj  of  anj  modem  poet  .  ,  .  Crabbe  ma  a  pear  of  a  (Ullerent  tree.  .  . 
Ho  romance— no  legend — but  appalling  Maws  of  mMery  and  Kifieniig. 
Crabbe  vw  an  Ktraxatglj  shrewd  mkn,  yet  rnOd  and  (]met  in  bia  nuonera 
One  day  at  Ht^and  House,  tbe;  were  all  laudinz  Ua  omplid^ — I  waa 
tempted  to  exclaim — '  Yea,  ein^lidtj  liiat  would  bo;  and  aeH  tlM  wbcde 

"  Afler  an  iatarral  of  twn  Tears,  I  met  Oampbell  Uam  in  London.  He 
wu  tlien  mudi  changed — feeble  and  delicate  in  bealio — but  at  times  ibI- 
Ijiag  wcnderftii;;.    I  hare  ■  vtry  Tifid  recoUeetiao  of  a  pleasant  day 

rit  with  him  at  Dr,  Beattie'a  cottage,  Hanip«te«d.     We  walked  orer 
Beath.  moralisiiig  on  the  Great  Citj — loomil^  in  the  distance,  begirt 
withTillas, — 

■  Like  a  iwwlh  ladaa  -with  hb  M)  of  bss4>.> 
At  BeBttieV  he  waa  quite  at  hotoe.    Tbo  kind  jjujndan  knew  him  well. 


The  followiiw  sketch  of  Campbell  ia  from  th«  p«n  of  one  of 
the  Amerkiaii  GekgatM,  who  honored  me  with  a  Battering  Titit 
in  July,  1840,  when  the  Anti-fikrery  Congress  held  its  sittings ; 
and  having  been  present  on  the  oooaaions  alluded  to,  I  extract 
what  will  interest  the  English  reader,  as  Uie  ohBerralioDS  of  a 
Transatlantic  admirer  :f 

"  My  firat  interriew  with  Campbell  waa  In  a  literary  drde,  at  the  bouse 
of  Dr.  Beattie,  Park-square.  .  .  .  There  ii  nothing  Teiy  brilliant  in  bis 
ODDTeraatioD,  except  wbn  be  is  exdted ;  and  then  every  charm  which  wi^ 
hacj,  Imftiii^  and  enthusiasm  can  throw  around  ccDTersation,  cmtnbutea 


J  agreeable.  He  made  mao;  inqniriea  r 
'  Wyoming.'  I  remarked  that  hia  own  deecriptJOD  waa  aa  (me  to  oatura 
aa  if  it  hM  been  wiitten  on  the  very  spot  '  But  bow  did  you  gire  ao  cor- 
rect an  idea  of  it  f  'I  read,'  he  repUed. ' ererr  deacriptkn  of  tlie  ralley 
I  could  lay  luuid  open,  and  saw  aereral  (raTeUers  wbo  had  been  there,' 
'  Peiliape,  air,  jou  may  one  day  see  the  Taie  youraelfr  'I  don't  know 
what  would  nuke  me  ao  happf.  I  ahonld  like  to  traTel  Ibroogh  It  incog. 
— for  I  hate  a  crowd,  and  noise,  and  public  dlaplaj.  I  hare  always 
thoDght  I  ahould  like  to  eraaa  the  Atlantic,  but  I  think  I  am  too  old  tr 
ixMlertake  it ;  and  jet  I  don't  quite  like  the  idea  that  I  am  too  old  to  di 


On  another  occasion,  where  the  author  quoted  dined  with 
tlie  Foet  at  my  house,  he  says : — 
■  After  an  hour  paaaed  pleasantly  with  the  bmily  dide,  Campbell  and 

*  Extraeta  fh>m  HomingB  with  Campbell,  hj  K  Qurufhera,  Eeq. 
t  lite  letter,  from  which  tbe  extracts  are  taken,  (cotidensed,)  ia  addreia- 
«d  to  the  author  of  Sfarro  BoHarii.  by  the  Re*.  Hr.  Lester. 
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I  were  left  alone  with  our  hoet ;  and  I  can  aasore  you  the  best  part  of 
this  splendid  entertainment  came  (in  the  laiyiage  of  £nn)  after  the  en- 
tertainment was  over.  ...  I  wish  I  could  giyo  the  coDveraatioo  at  length, 
and  do  so  with  propriety ;  but  too  many  flashes  of  £eui<^  and  strokei  of 
wit — too  many  effusions  of  lofty  and  exquisite  feeling  mii^led  in  tber 
conversation  ever  to  be  described.  They  were  like  penciUings  of  light  m 
tho  uummer  cloud,  that  pass  away  too  quickly  to  be  fixed  by  the  paioier'f 
eye.  Besides,  I  woidd  be  careful  not  to  say  too  much  about  aoenes  of  i1b 
kind  I  meet  in  England ;  there  is  nothing  so  painful  to  me  as  the  thoogb 
of  violating  the  sacredness  of  confidence ;  not  that  any  apecial  oonfideoee 
wa.s  reposed  in  me  more  than  in  other  visiters ;  but  no  one  can  be  admii* 
ted  familiarly  to  a  domestic  circle,  without  seeing  and  hearing  thii^  of 
wliich  ho  should  never  speak  in  other  places.  .  ."* 

Mr.  L —  then  gave  us  the  heads  of  a  very  interosting  tour  in  the 
vale  of  Wyoming, — a  poetical  pilgrimage, — to  which  the  Poet  lis- 
tened with  much  satisfiaction,  mterrupting  him  at  short  intemk 
by  questions  about  the  Oneida  Chief^ — the  Lake, — the  monl 
and  physical  scenery  of  his  "  Gertrude."  What  struck  Campbell 
very  much  was  the  curious  fact  that  the  principal  in  this  pil- 
grimage had  been  long  bhnd  to  the  beauties  of  natural  sceneiy, 
but  was  moved  by  an  inspiring  influence  to  tread  a  soil  which 
the  genius  of  Campbell  had  made  classic  ground.  When  thej 
arrived,  autumn  had  begun  to  spread  its  sober  livery  over  the 
landscape,  and  the  quiet  shores  of  the  lake  were  bathed  in  tha 
yellow  light  of  Indian  summer.     Then  he  continued  : 

"Every  dav  we  wandered  through  the  primeval  forests;   mtv^  whm 
tired,  we  used,  to  sit  down  under  their  solemn  shade  among  the  <wniiy 
leaves,  and  read  '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,'    It  was  in  these  thick  wood^ 
where  we  could  hear  no  sound  but  the  song  of  the  wild  bird%  or  the 
squirrel  cracking  his  nuts,  away  from  the  busy  world,  that  I  first  felt  the 
power  of  Campbell's  genius."    .    .    .    **  When  I  had  finished  the  relatkn 
of  tlieso  circumstances,  Campbell,  who  was  standing  by  the  window,  came 
back  to  ihe  table,  and  taking  my  hand,  pressed  it,  saying — '  Gk>d  hleas  i^n, 
sir ;  you  make  me  happy,  although  you  make  me  weep !    I  can  stand^  b^ 
fore  my  enemies ;  no  man  ever  saw  me  quail  there ;  but^  air,  yon  nuHt 
forgive  me  now ;  this  is  more  than  I  can  bear/     We  all  sat  m  silenoe. 
'  Yes,'  said  Campbell,  '  this  is  the  flow  of  soul ;  it  is  dearer  to  me  *^*^r»  aB 
the  praise  I  ever  had  before.    It  overcomes  me  to  think  that  in  that  wild 
American  scenery  I  have  had  such  readers ;  all,  too,  among  scenes  whkh 
I  never  witnessed  myself    Doctor,  I  will  go  to  America  jet !     But  don^t 
forget,  sir,  to  tell  your  blind  friend  that  Campbell  loves  hun  as  well  as  hs 
loves  Gertrude,    ...''* 

"  1  asked  what  part  of  the  day  he  considered  most  fiftvorable  to  Btody. 


*  [These  very  sensible  remarks,  if  I  mistake  not,  originated  in 
one  of  the  company  complaining  that  it  had  become  usual  for  priyate  w~. 
versations  to  find  their  way  to  the  public  press,  \nthout  respect  to  tha 
conventional  understanding. — £d.] 
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■  It  depewls,'  he  tatvered,  '  ■  good  deal  on  haUl ;  but  I  tun  of  opiniaa 
that  eren  habit  never  can  make  aii7  portioii  of  the  daj  to  Taluable  to  the 
■chalu  as  the  moming  ;  at  that  time  the  thoughts  are  clearer  and  more 
natural,  the  porera  frodi  and  Tigravus.     Thero  la  BOmethuiB  in  Ihe  itill- 


e  moming — particularlj  id  tovn — which  is  &TaiuiIe  ti 
kctoal  exertion.  I  thmk  I  can  tell  tha  diflerence  between  a  productioa 
written  before  and  after  l»«ak&st — particnhirl;  if  I  wrote  it  in;«el£'  I 
jtuuired  if  he  pasAed  his  time  as  pleBAontly  in  Lraidoci  as  in  the  counby  t 
'  I  like  London  well  enou^'  he  said ;  '  but  here  we  can't  always  da  aa  wa 
would  Londin  in  a  great  Maclatroom — it  absOTba  ererytiuDg  :  wealth — 
bnaiDcu — literature — leffislatioD — booka — authwt — ladies;  aad,  in  ifaort, 
fiia  indispensable  appendagee  to  an  Englishman's  existence,  are  all  in  Lim- 
doo  I  Almost  cvetybody  worth  seeing  lives  here,  or  is  in  town  durmg  tha 
maton.  I  lived  a  good  many  yeara  at  Sydenham — b  beaatiful  spot— «Dd 
wonld  have  f^Hwen  to  remain  in  the  cormlry ;  but  twenty  years  ago  1  was 
obliged,  in  the  accompliabmeot  of  ray  literary  projects,  to  Ibllow  the  mul- 
titude, and  talce  up  my  residence  in  the  Metropohs.  I  suppose  I  cant  get 
away  now ;  nor  do  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  exist — away  from  my  Loa- 
doD  friends.  Z  am  quite  sure  I  could  not  live  withoot  aeeing  my  good 
ftiend  the  Doctcr,  every  day  or  twa'  ' 

Snddeul}'  changing  the  cturent  of  conrerution,  Campbell 
exclaimed,  with  great  warmth,  "  I  love  America  very  much — 
and  I  came  ve^  near  being  an  American  nifBeK  My  father 
passed  the  early  portion  of  his  Ufe  in  Virginia.  My  uncle 
adopted  it  as  his  country ;  one  of  hia  sons  was  diatrict-attomey 
under  Waahington'a  adininistratioD.  My  brother,  Bobert,  set- 
tled in  Virginia,  and  married  a  daughter  of  your  gloriotis 
Patrick  Henry.*  Yes,  if  I  were  not  a  Scotsman,  I  should  Uke 
to  be  an  American." 


•  He  met  tne  at  tbe  street  gate,  and  aeemed  to  he  io  a  genoJiM  poeiie 
nwod.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  white  pantaloooa  and  waistcoat. 
'  I  am  glad  to  see  you :  last  night  I  let  mj  bucj  pUy  all  over  your  Conti- 
Mnt.fr(nnPl7moatliRoGktoUieahn^of  thePadQc'  He  took  me  into 
Us  libia^— a  large  ttmn,  ^oAxag  out  upon  a  beantifbl  greco  court  in  tbe 
rear  of  his  house.  I  could,  describe  every  tliiiw  I  have  seen  in  London  bet- 
ter than  CampbelTs  libnry.  TlMre  is  an  air  <ff  iBapinticn  about  it :  every- 
thiog  is  in  the  moat  glorinis  hapjauard  eonlbaioat    On  entering  it,  I  fdt 


*  See  Qenealogical  account  of  the  Poet's  hmily,  YoL  I,  chap.  L 
f  Of  all  men  Campbdl  was  the  leaat  fitted  for  a  coosptrai^  ;  Ibr  hi*  let- 
ten  lay  all  wide  open  on  his  table,  or  chair — ready  to  communicate  to  any 
enrioos  lounger,  who  happened  to  be  waiting  in  hia  chamber,  tha  entiie  as- 
(Mta  itf  hii  correapondeoce. — En. 
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mwBy  an  there,  ind  the  ^xits  is  ^nght  m  1Mb.  H  malm,  of  eoaM,a 
rery  poetical  ng.  *ThAt  rug,  art  Wtar,  I  think  more  of  tliain^thMl 
should  of  a  Deyoiuhire  estate.  When  I  sit  down  to  mr  old  tehlc  htn,  I 
fijEid  a  never  foiling  source  of  inspixmtion  in  that  tiger  udn — I  priie  it  li- 
most  as  highly  as  I  do  my  own.'  Tlie  waDs  were  haa|^  with  littosw 
among  others  is  the  tine  engraTing  of  the  Qneen  with  her  own  nito||iipk 
at  the  comer.  The  Doctor  came — ^we  took  our  aeato  at  Uie  little  raai- 
taUe  in  the  centre  of  the  libraij.  The  hred[£wMable  is  the  place  to  miri 
an  Englishman ;  it  is  a  confidential — mioerenianioua  mralalmnit  Ik 
only  place  where  you  come  m  oontact  with  the  Englkh  heart  '  Hat 
gentlemen,  are  coffee  and  tea,  diy  toaBt^  boiled  egga,  and  the  gkxT  of  ik 
Scotch  break&st-table,  a  cnp  of  marmalade— all  rery  aimple.*  CaiqM 
did  the  honors  of  the  table  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Poet ;  told  us  mm- 
dotes-'talked  of  Scotland,  Walter  Soott»  Boras  and  Wallaoa  Ifeltitmi 
the  best  hour  of  my  life.  We  conversed  about  poor  antfaoam.  Fi^Imj  ii 
Tery  remarkable  for  one  thing— more  so,  perhua^  tbao  any  otheraiiM 
— uie  starves  her  authors  to  death,  then  deifies  tnem,  and  makes  pign» 
ages  to  their  shrines  1  An  author  must  be  ethereal,  indeed,  not  to  psv 
hungry  upon  the  breath  of  the  multitiid&" 

*^e  is  now  writing  the  kst  pages  ol  his  *  LifB  of  PeUarefa.'  l%en«t 
three  men  of  America  of  whom  he  cherishes  the  highest  admiratioD— 
Channing,  Irving,  and  Br^t  *  Ohanninp^  I  consider  eaperior  as  a  jvon 
writer  to  every  other  livme  author.  Irvmr  is  a  charming  writer ;  6ef 
are  great  beauty,  pore  OAssic  taste,  ana  refined  seDsibdity  in  evoy- 
thing  that  drops  from  his  pen.  Bryant  I  esteem  as  the  greatest  poet ;  I 
have  been  astonished  that  he  has  not  written  something  extencied—ki 
could  sustain  himself  I  think,  ttiroegh  a  great  poem.  His  Hktntuiopmt  w 
his  finest  productioiH-he  has  never  eaodled  it — and  no  man  can  canl 
it;  I  never  read  the  dosing  lines  without  beaw,  I  think,  a  better  maal 
Halleck's  Marco  BotMorU  is  a  very  shining  and  beauUfiil  pieee.  Drskei 
*  American  Flag'  is  fine — Whittier  has  written  some  most  excellent  |Heeei 

"  have  Pierpont  and  Dana.*  "* 


From  Campbell't  speech  in  the  Anti-Slaveiy  OonTentioB,  u 
reported  by  the  same  author,  the  follovring  is  a  abort  extract : 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  CampbeU,  was  in  the  Convention.  He  came  ioto 
the  Hall  with  Dr.  Beattie,  and  was  immediately  reoqgnisod  by  several 
gentlemen,  who  announced  his  name.  He  was  called  for  fixan  cvoy 
quarter.  One  of  the  American  delegation,  who  was  then  apealdi^.  gars 
way ;  and  the  Poet  was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  He 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  speech ;  but»  as  one  of  the  literaiy  mea  cf 
Ki^land,  he  was  proud  to  enrol  nis  name  on  the  records  of  a  OonvantiaB 
assembled  for  so  magnificent  a  purpose.  He  oonsidered  thia  OonventioB 
one  of  the  noblest  bocOes  of  men  thejnreat  interests  of  humani^  and  dvi- 
lization  had  ever  broi^t  together.  Ihe  philaothnmasts  of  the  world  had 
gathered  here  to  sympathise  with  the  sufferiog  and  oppressed  of  all  na- 
tions ;  and  to  devise  means  for  the  universal  dimiaioQ  of  hberty.  Tl^y  had 
proposed  for  themselves  the  most  sublime  object  that  ever  entered  the 


*  To  thase  may  be  added  tha  aaaitt  of  Bvaiett,  (Wguaiasy,  LoogMlow, 
others.  Mr.  Wlinft  and  Ganpbell  I  had  the  pleanue  of  seetag  topsthsr  ■ 
previously,  at  my  house.— Ed. 
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kaoaa  mind ;  the  tmaneipatieit  of  mut,  eTaywfaara,  (ran  the  Otraldcai 
«(  mut  t  He  hoped  Iheie  gnardUuw  of  hnmani^  would  believe  thmt  he 
feH  the  deepeat  miereit  in  all  their  morementa ;  Hid  his  euaest  prajo 
vsa  that  Ood  vDuld  bleM  them  I  ■  Friends  of  Homanitj,'  <ud  he,  '  I  ex- 
tend to  joQ  the  fellowship  and  o(KiperatioD  of  the  men  of  England,  llie 
poetry  of  the  world  has  alwajt  beo^  u  it  ever  will  b^  on  the  aide  ctf 
liberty.    I  vd  glad  to  see  the  reneeeDtatiTea  of  the  gnat  American  Ro- 


reneeeDtal 
IT  couDcila.     We  greet  them  wannlj  aa  brothera 
it  when  they  retimi,  th^  will  tell  the  Utcmy  n 


liberty.     I  am  glad  to 

public  mingling  in  o 

our  aboree ;  and  I  tt 

</  America,  that  in  niadag  to  lift  up  their  T<uce  igainat  afotwry,  Ihej' 

have  no  ayrapathy  with  oa.    I  am  lejooed  to  tee  here  m  dim^  men  'from 

Amttica.     It  does  my  heart  good  to  seeyou.'    .    .    ." 

"  The  day  before  I  left  London  I  called  to  see  Campbell  for 
Uie  last  time.  We  passed  an  boor  together  in  tbe  libraiy.  He 
WM  cheerful  and  kind  aa  ever.  "  For  your  sake  I  am  glad  joa 
si«  going  home ;  for  my  own  I  am  sorry.  Here  is  a  copy  of 
die  illustrated  edition  of  my  Poems ;  take  it  with  yon;  and  i^ 
with  your  '  Gertrude,'  yon.  ever  go  agun  to  tbe  valley  of  Wyo- 
ming, it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  h«r  to  bear  you  say,  '  Campbell 
gars  me  this.'  " 


'If- 


J 
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H«  «■  rocceeded  io  that  office  bv  bU  eldest  *oq  Joha, 
9  len  a  grcAt  part  of  his  heritable  aabject — tU.  the  Undi  of 
the  Spittle,  nigh  Rutbergleo,  vith  much  valuable  propertj  in  the  Salt- 
market  of  Q1«AgDv.  Contiguooa  to  the  Spittle,  he  alio  left  a  '  mityect'  to 
his  foDrth  aoa,  Robert  Simpson,  (who  vu  the  ddIt  lUTviriiig  aoD,  except 
Ji^m,  of  my  grand&ther  when  he  died  )  at  that  tune  ailed  a  Dotch  Mer- 
duuit,  wboea  (ami);  are  now  all  dead. 

"  At  the  death  of  ni/  uncle  John's  joungeat  child,  vhoae  name  wai 
Uarj,  thi>  Bible  was  left  to  me.  H;  mother'a  name  was  Harj  ;  she  waa 
the  sixth  daughter  of  John  Simpsoo  and  of  Agnes  Smith.  She  waa  boro 
b  the  year  1701.  and  died  in  the  yev  1TBS.  Oa  the  4th  December  she 
was  mamed  to  John  Campbell  from  Ai^leshire,  merchant  in  Qlaagow, 
wbo  died  in  the  year  1760,  aged  71.  1  wai  their  sixlb  daughter,  and 
DOW  the  only  surviving  one  of  (heir  family.  I  was  bora  on  the  ISth  ot 
April  (old  s^le,)  1736.    Witness  my  own  hand. 

(Signed)        ■■  Masot.  Cuipbill." 
OTh,p«g« 


^   — -  ,    -  -  ^     _  ..     .  r  about 

New  Tork.)  if  ever  he  should  come  to  Scotland  ;  it  not,  I  deeire  it  msy 
be  given  to  my  youngest  and  eighth  son,  Tbomai  [the  Poet,]  for  Buffident 

"  Signed  by  itke,  IlAsaT.  CumKU." 
"  SJtn^rgh,  Marth  Mttd,  ISM," 

"  SxiU  of  Srin,"  Vol.  /,  paget  M*-7e,  Jfolt. 

J  To  the  distinguished  wa&ot  of  "Uvea  ot  the  United  Irishmeo,"  I  am 
eWed  fcr  the  rollowing  notice— the  cooclusioo  of  an  able  paper, 
drawn  up  from  a  pereooal  iovestigatioD  of  the  quettico.  The  leader, 
however,  will  most  probably  agree  with  me.  that,  alter  the  itatemeDt  gi- 
ven by  the  Poet  himself  [Vol.  I,  p.  S75-B,]  any  defence  on  the  part  of 
hia  tnauU  ia  a  vMk  of  anpererogatioa ;] 

■■  *  •  And  DOW,  in  a  couclasiini,  I  think  it  has  been  tbown  dearly  that 
DO  copy  of  the  song  of  (he  '  EnJe  of  Erin,"  in  BeynoLds'  handwriting,  can 
b>  prddoead,  or  was  ever  known  to  hia  bmily  to  exist  in  iL    I  have 


of  il. 

'■  Sir.  T.ilm;-,  ill  hii  sUtemcnt  to  me, 
tlenxl  hiuiHilf  the  penKiii  on  whom  th&t 
tiuDpUill  the  author  of  it. 

"  Dr.  WiUuun  Jamet  MacNeren,  a  fi 
knew  the  Utter  to  htve  been  the  '  Exi 
0«mpb«U  totil  me  be  vnite  it,  and  that  ] 

"  it  Campbell  wm  capable  of  -writii 
■  Haiinen  of  Ei^land,'  the  '  Battle  of  J 
Jbr  hia  bme  to  iteal  a  long  from  Hr.  Q.  I 


of  i^  ud  to  ita  oloae^  no  other  aiioilar  du 
faim  I  and  DO  Bldunn  cd  a  imall  leale — no 
tfaooghli  embalmed  in  booka,  or  paBUgeaf 
aatban — have  been  laid  to  hie  cbarse  I 

"  If  Reynoldi  wrote  the  >  Exile  of  I^in,' 
of  wty  ardent  belii^  a  careful  writer  chc 
101^817,  harmooiout  in  hia  verse,  and  most 
narr  ezpreaeioa*  of  endearment.  In  which 
nolo*  an  the  qnaliflEatioiu  of  a  Ijrieal  poet 
betboodt 

"A  whole  chapter  about  the  authmhip 
due  expenditure  of  labor,  and  an  mdiw  di 
ccatroreny  ii  of  as  moch  intereal  ■■  anj  m 
reU  of  authors,  or  the  curioeitiee  of  literat 
valueof  onlteetimoDj  or  rather  the  utter 
■upporled  1^  documentary  evidence,  haa 
ca  the  oonfiietiiifi  repreMOtationa  of  partiei 
and  who  eridenuj  state  onlj  what  they  be) 

"B;  a  &ir  statement  of  thi«  eontroreiv 
paid  to  Oatopbell's  memorj,  and  a  lewoa  of 
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UeileD  weit  tod  dem  EadaonfiiuBe ;  ruhig ;  gliicklidi  wohl  uJcbL  Ueine 
Hatter  war  eine  schoue  Prau  tod  zsrtem  Rorper,  and  mein  Vater  1iebt« 
tie  imaunprcchUch,  so  vie  sie  ihn.  Das  war  aber  nucb  alles ;  denn  o(t 
driidite  er  sie  aD  seine  Bmst,  und  sagte  mit  tiefem  Eummerl — 'Ach, 

hStte  ich  dicb  in  deiner  Heiioath  gGlassea,  meine  Hemietle  I  Hier [* 

Er  &afite  thre  Hande,  welche  von  Arpeit  hart  geworden  waien,  and 
veDdete  duui  den  bekilmmerteD  BUck  gen  Himmel 

" '  Was  lehltmir  deoDt'  sagte  meioa  Uutter  mit  eiuem  lochetii,  beidem 
aber  doch  Thtsacn  aua  ihren  Augen  herTCR-bntchen.  '  Freilich  tDUsa 
leh  aibeiteo,  und  das  wiid  mir  acbver  t  icb  werde  mich  aber  daran  gew- 
Glmeii.'  Mein  Vater  sdiilttelte  aaoft  dea  Kopf,  und  blickte  unmliig  auf 
die  bleiche  Farbe  ihres  Oesichts,  ihre  erloecheoen  Augea  und  ihre  abgehl- 
lowD  Wangeo.  '  Ach,  ^rarest  du  dort  I '  aagte  er  noch  einniaL  '  Ich  vollle 
in  diesem  unermesslichea  Walde,  in  dieser  graneDroUeD  Elnsamlieit,  noch 
einaamer,  noch  elender  leben  als  jetit'  Dami  lehnte  meine  Mutter  das 
blwne  Qeaicht  an  seine  Brust,  uuU  bo  standen  Beiden  eine  Ui^e  ulaule : 
mit  der  innigsteD  Liebe  im  Heneo,  und  dtnooch  ao  unglijcklidi,  Er  nalim 
die  Axt,  ucd  arbeitete  noch,  um  meioei  Uutter  eiuige  Stundcn  Rube  la 
Terachaffen,  mtt  iibermensdilichea  krafleu,  ireon  ule  Ifachbaren  schoa 
llli^ist  in  ihre  Hiltten  gu[aiigen  w]U'en. 

"  In  dem  stoUen  Q^iihle  der  machtigen  liebe  batle  meine  Vater  seine 
Geliebte  iliram  harten  Vonnonde,  der  seine  Liebe  nicbt  billigte,  und  ihrem 
Valerlaiule  entfiihrt.  Beide  hofftcn,  in  den  Amerikanischen  Wiildem  die 
Babe  ni  fiuden,  die  ibnen  fehlt^  und  triiumten  sich  die  Hiide,  welcb« 
■ie  berduMn  wollten,  zn  eiuem  Hiron  der  Liebe.  Sie  kaulleii  fur  den 
letian  Reat  ihrea  VermiSgeiu  ein  Ihichtbarea  Qefilde.  das  aber  noch 
Wald  Tar,  und  lebten  gliitjdich,  ao  Ianj;e  die  Vorrathe,  die  sie  milgebntcht 
batten,  noch  dauerten.  Nun  mnssten  sie  mit  angestrengten  Kraften  aibei- 
ten;  daserschopne  aber  meine  Huttsr  oach  Tcnigen  Jahrcn.  Sie  beaas- 
seo,  was  ma  sich  geviinscbt  h^tten;  eine  reinliche  Hiittevon  Bum- 
■timmen,  ein  Feld,  einem  Qarten,  der  sie  nahrte,  eine  kleine  Heerde,  dia 


"  Einea  Morgena,  an  einem  schonen  Eerbsttage  (die  allein  sind  in  Jefwm 
EliniK  sdioa)  Terlraitete  eicb  bei  unserm  Nachbaren  dan  Ocrikbt,  dan 
die  Eogltinder  vom  See  herrordriingen.  Nicbt  Einer  von  alien  veivlaiid 
!EnglisuL  Bucb  mein  Vater  nicht ;  doch  Man  Iram  za  ihm,  weil  Man  ibm 
Huth  und  Elugbeit  cntiauete.  Eb  wmde  aUgemein  besctdoseen,  in  die 
uoenleiglidien  Sdiuditen  der  AUcgeni-Qebirge  eu  fliehen.  Heine  Mutter, 
diedieBborte,seufcte,schODTonVoratellungermattetindieOebirge.  'Wer 
vein  auchl'  sagte  mein  Valer;  'was  kikmlen  die  Engender  hier  woUeiil' 

"  ■  Ja  wohl  I '  sagte  meine  Mutter  mit  froher  Eeftigkeit ;  und  es  sind 
Merodien  t— Soil  icb  sterben,  setze  sie  hinzu.  so  mag  es  bier  eejn  I ' 

■  Hein  Vater  legte  die  Hand  an  die  Btim,  und  war  unentscblosseD.  'Die 
Gebirge  siad  so  steil  nicht,  ale  du  denkst.    Henriette  1  '  sagte  er  endlich. 

■' Ach,'  erwiederte  sie,  ibm  um  den  Hals  Ikllendl '  fiir  mich  ist  sllea 
■n  steil,  aUes,  was  aafwarts  gebt,  selbst  die  Hoffiiung.    Ich  muss  hioabt 

"  In  diesem  Augenblicke  hinien  wir  das  yerwlrrte  Qeschrei   Tieler 
Slimmen,  und  wilde  Musik.    Mein  Vater  eeubte.  und  twate  die  Hand 
meiner  Mutter ;  docb  der  Schrcrhen  balte  sie  gcliibmt,  so  dass  sie  kaum 
Vol.  11—22 
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HtcbcD  konnie.  *  Rctte  dich  mit  ihm  ?  ricf  sic,  auf  mich  zeigend ;  und 
Rchon  sturztcn  au3  dcm  Walde  furchtbar  bcmahlte  Wilde  auf  meinen 
VatcT  Ku.  Er  ging  ihneo  mit  dom  weisscn  Halstuche  mcin  Mutter,  als 
(•inein  Zoichen  dcs  FriedeDs,  entgogen :  doch  ein  Wilder  schlug  ihn  niift 
seiner  Struitaxt  niedcr,  und  alio  ^dem  crhoben  eiu  SiegeageheuL  Mift 
cinem  Scbrei  der  schrecklichen  Augst^  die  ihr  Er&flte  gab,  eilte  meine 
Mutter  nicinem  Vater  zu  Hulfe.  Er  wendete  dan  brechende  Auge  auf 
eie,  ricf :  '  Henriette  1'  und  Btarb  in  ihren  Armcn.  In  Verzweiflung  stiirzte 
sie  sich  nun  unter  die  Wilden,  die  sich  ihrer  sogleich  bemSchtigten.  Jetxt 
eiltc  ein  Mann  in  Uniform,  mit  dem  Degen  in  der  Hand,  herbtt,  und  rief  in 
unsrcr  Mutt«rBprache :  '  Haltet  ein,  mr  Unmenschen !' — Er  riss  meine 
Mutter  aus  den  Handen  der  wiithenden  Wilden.  Sie  eank  Yor  Schwicfae 
zu  scinen  Fussen  nieder,  und  rief:  '  O,  retten  Sie  meinen  Sohn  I  Ich  bin 
eine  Deutache  I  AIb  die  Wilden  sich  wiodcr  niiherten,  trat  der  OfSder, 
mit  deni  Dcgen  in  der  Hand,  vor  meine  Mutter  bin,  und  ein TruppDeot- 
Bclicr  Soldaten,  der  so  cben  kam,  schloss  eincn  Kreia  van.  una,  die  Wilden 
vc»n  una  abzuhiklten.'  Der  Officier  richtete  meine  Mutter  au(  und  6agte 
trostend  :  '  Liebe,  ungluckliche  Landsmannin,  Nicmand  soil  Dinen  etrraa 
zu  Leide  thun/  Sie  strcdkte  beide  Armo  nach  mir  aus,  und  driickte 
mich  mit  der  Atzten  kraft  ibres  Lebena  an  die  Bnut  Die  Wilden  erbo- 
ben  ciu  sclireckliches  GebeuL  Sie  wendete  furchtsam  das  Gesicht  nach 
ihncn  um,  und  sagte  dann  zu  dem  Officier :  '  Bescbiitzen  Sie  mein  Kind  f 
Er  vcrsprach  ilir,  mein  Vater  zu  sejn  und  sie  zu  sichem.  Doch  schon 
hattc  im  Getiimmel  der  Dolch  eines  grausamen  Wilden  sie  getrc^Ben 
Sic  Rank  in  meine  bebende  Anne,  rief  noch  einmal  den  Namen  meinet 
VatcrR,  und  starb  nach  weniffen  Minuten. 

"  Ala  ich,  damals»  ein  Enabe,  von  zehn  Jahren,  den  Leichnam  sanft  auf 
den  boden  ^elegt  und  jammernd  gesagt  hatte :  Meine  Mutter  Hs  todt ! 
trat  der  Oftider  ziimena,  mit  gezogenem  Desen,  auf  die  Schaar  der  Wil- 
den zu,  und  schicn  im  Begri£f  die  doppelte  mcffdthat  discfa  Bint  za  ri- 
cbcn,  Doch  er  licss  den  Degen  wiedcr  sinken,  und  sagte,  langsam  das 
Gesicht  gen  Himmel  aufhebend :  '  Goter  Gott  1  miissen  Menachen  m 
Gesellschaft  mit  Tiep^m  fechten  ? — Sind  auch  das  deine  Kinder  f  O, 
ich  werde  sein  Gesicht  yoU  Zoms  und  Schmerzes,  Yoll  Abachen'a  and 
C}utc,  nie  vergessen,  nio  Yergessen  wie  er  dann  das  Auge  yoU  Ifldielndv, 
Wchmuth  auf  mich  woidete,  die  Hand  auf  meine  Stem  legte,  and  so  mir 
sagte :    *  Von  jetzt  an  bin  ich  dein  Vater.'  "* 

The  London  UnivtrtUy,     Vol.  IL,  Chapter  XIV^  page  864^  §t  uq, 

**  We  must  noiw  allnde  to  an  eYent  in  Campbell's  life  whidi  will  came 
him  the  gratitude  of  milliona  of  unborn  hearts,  and  the  benefits  of  which 
arc  mcalculaUa  It  is  to  Oampbell  that  England  owes  the  Lomdon  Uni* 
versity.  Four  years  helm  it  was  made  paUie,  the  idea  strn^  his  iiuo4 
from  having  been  hi  the  habit  of  Yisitii^  the  untYersities  of  Oennaofi 
and  studying  thcu-  regnlations.  He  communicatad  it,  at  first,  to  two  or 
three  friends  only,  until  his  ideas  on  the  aubiect  became  matoie,  when 
they  were  made  public,  and  a  meeting  on  the  busineaa  oooYened  in  Loih 

*  The  (bregolBg  extract  is  the  eommencemeiil  of  LalbDlaine*e  notel  of  **  BvaadE 
und  Bahlorf,"  and  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  hean  the  aUchtaat  riiiiaiWaiia 
to  "  Gertrude  of  Wyomlai/*  I  am  Indebted  lo  Mr.  William  BaiUh  i&r  dlNedac  ay  at- 
tention tn  11.— Ed. 
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daB,irtiiAlfr.  OampballadJr— ed.  wrfirtere  thaa«UhlMim>mof»BA 
■n  iDBtitntiaa  met  the  moal  iMkiiK  topport  Once  in  op«i>tioD,  the 
men  of  the  dty,  headed  by  BIr.  Brougham,  lost  Bot  a  momeDt  in  adnnc- 
ing  the  great  and  usehl  object  in  tIow.  The  ondertakiDg  was  dindai) 
intc  BharM,  which  were  rapidly  taken.  Hr.  Brougham  took  the  Ifladii^ 
part,  and  addresged  the  Tsrious  iDeetiogB  on  the  MibiecL  With  a  rapiditT 
DDOcaiBpled,  the  Lsodoa  UnivereitT  hu  beeo  completed  ;  and  Campbell 
hu  had  the  ntiaEaction  of  seeing  tut  projected  iostnunent  of  educmtioa 
in  fiill  operation,  in  less  than  three  Tears  altar  be  maila  the  acheme  pub- 
Ucr*~MaitoiT  of  Thomat  OampbdI.    J'otmtk    Farit  JUUmk,  IBSB. 

Bpeeek  al  lot  himgvratami.     Tof.  /Z,  CKupt^  F///,  fUgi  190^ 

Olatytm  Unitnrtity. — On  the  19th  of  Apiil  ths  inauguratim  of  Mr. 
TVaua  Oampbell,  aa  Lotl  Reetor,  took  plaoe.  On  thia  occaauo  h*  ad- 
fawd  Ui  Hwmbled  andilivy  m  tolioiTB ; — 


*  BrtTDKNTl,  I  n 

honor  of  electing  me  u  un  .        , 

greataat  booor  £at  vu  ever  cDoferred  apoa  me.  It  may  eaail;  bo  inur 
gined,  that  I  oaaiiot  apeak  to  joa  at  th»  moment  vithont  eipeiJenciiw 
cansidenbl^  itroog  sauatiooa.  If  but  to  leviait  tbeae  ooorti,  mud  to  Iome 
from  the  windows  of  this  hall,  suffice  to  make  its  nuromiding  objects  team 
to  me  with  the  recollection  of  aoejeiit  friendihips  and  of  early  anodates 
— some  of  them  your  fiitbei>— tunr  modi  store  deqilf  mnat  I  be  taoched, 
to  find  myself  sortounded  by  the  countenances  of  •  joong  and  rising  gen- 
eratim,  by  whose  favsr  I  have  bean  invited  lo  the  spot  of  my  birth,  and 
to  thia  our  Teneraled  UniversitT.  I  throw  myself  oa  tlie  candor  of  all 
aiaood  me,  not  to  miscotiBtnie  mia  enresaioa  of  my  nataral  feelings  into 
the  laognage  of  ieU-«ompIacen^.  It,  indeed,  I  tcvld  oome  to  this  idae« 
with  any  rod)  frowwd  feeling,  or  in  any  frame  of  mind  bat  that  of  <»• 
feigned  tUffideooe^  the  solemn  asociatiiiaa  which  this  bench  inspiree — tiw 
images  of  mvared  iMtntetan — and  of  great  departed  mrai  that  ballow 
It  to  our  mnuMy — the  Ofnm  of  tht  place  itttif  would  overawe  and 
Kboke  me  back  into  humili^.  No  one  is  better  aware  than  myself  of 
^  accidental  prejodlees  that  mixed  with  the  partialitT  which  cafied  me 
Idther — at  the  samq  time,  is  it  not  right  that  I  shonld  be  grate&l  for  the 
kindly  prefndiceB  of  yoong  hearts,  ina  in  their  Aoica,  disinlcreated  in 
their  motiveB,  and  ingennoiu  from  their  years  I  Tour  &*or  was  mdi  m 
I  could  not  bare  commanded  with  power,  nor  parehased  with  wealth — 
and,  beli*Bt  mi,  J  vaiue  it  aeeoTtUialy.  Stndents,  I  am  not  botely  en- 
titled, 1  am  boond  to  hail  and  to  hold  yoti  bb  my  friends.  Hm  alnmnos 
of  yocr  own  Alma  Mater,  and  one  taught  by  experieooe  to  sympathiae 
wiUi  all  the  lupes,  and  objects,  and  fears,  and  diflcoltiea  of  a  student,  I 
can  speak  lo  yon  with  the  cordial  interest  of  fellowship  and  fhitemity. 

'  If  I  shallpremme  to  expren  thia  intCTSst  hi  the  shape  of  a  few 
words  of  -weU-neant  advice  to  you,  on  the  sulject  of  yoor  studies,  be- 
lieve me  that  I  do  so  from  having  no  other  mode  of  showing  my  regard 
ftr  yon,  than  by  fonowiog  a  cmtom  which  has  now  become  half  t^oal ; 
and  th*t  I  un  not  uncorudoos  of  teadering,  iriiat  may  be  called  a  awrice 

■  or  iteecnaiorEBDCinoit,  nfimed  ro^Vd.II,  p.  10^  no  pailM  npr  >•* 
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of  Bupererogation,  in  giving  you  advice  here,  where  ▼cm  pramnM  the  far 
abler  counsel  of  the  learned  and  respected  men,  your  habitaAl  instnician, 
at  whoso  side  I  have  now  the  honor  of  addressing  you.  This  UniTenitj 
lias  been  clothed  with  respectability  by  the  eminence  of  ita  teachen,  and 
attcntivcncss  to  their  precepts  is,  I  take  it  for  granted,  an  indelible  pvt 
of  your  academical  diaracter. 

"  But  if  I  should  only  repeat  to  you  truths  which  yon  haTe  alieid; 
heard  from  therny  what  I  say  cannot  efSace  those  trutha  fixnn  your  miudi, 
and  it  may  by  some  possibility,  tend^  to  aid  your  reoollection  of  them, 
owing  to  the  casual  novelty  of  the  oircumstanoea  under  which  yoo  bear 
them  repeated  :  for  an  accident  of  time  or  place  will  often  influence  ov 
associations,  in  the  abeicoce  of  more  BoUd  claims  to  attention,  on  the  part 
of  a  si)caker. 

*'  Students,  I  congratulate  you  on  being  the  denisenc  of  an  ancient,  an 
honored,  and  a  useful  University— one  of  those  Institations  that  havt 
contributed  to  the  moralization  of  modem  man.  It  was  mainly  throogh 
her  IJuivcrsities  that  northern  Europe,  at  least,  first  learnt  to  ^i^*ingnidi 
between  the  blessed  light  of  religion,  and  the  baleful  gleams  and  £ike 
fervors  of  bigotry.  No  doubt  tlie  benighted  European  a^^  had  viewi  of 
Heaven  and  futurity,  tliat  strongly  rayed  on  the  human  imagination,  and 
kindled  its  zeal.  But  it  was  a  light  unblessed,  and  portentous  of  crimei 
and  cruelties,  that  sullied  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  only  aiggravated  the 
terrors  of  mental  darkness. 

Non  lecoa  ac  liquidi  b1  qnando  nocte  comete 
Baniulnei  lagubre  rabent ;  aut  SIrias  ardor : 
Ille,  litlm  morboaqoe  ferens  mortalibns  ttfrta, 
Naacitur,  et  Icvo  cootristat  Inmlne  colam. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  when  Baperatition  had  walked  abroad  over 
Christendom,  had  forved  the  seal  of  religion,  had  stolen  her  Testmeoti^ 
and,  though  a  fiend,  had  counterfeited  her  sacred  resemblance,  humaa 
learning  was  commissioned  by  Providence  to  unmask  the  goblin  impoator. 
Wickliff  from  Oxford  gave  the  signal  of  detection  to  Bohemia  ;  and  tam 
Germany  the  spirit  of  reformation  came  back  to  our  own  shores.  Amoof 
universities,  it  is  true,  our  own  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  most  ancient ; 
yet  it  preceded  the  Reformation,  and  whatever  might  be  the  lluetuatiag 
mcidents  in  the  chapter  of  history,  it  contributed  to  the  reformation  ;  for 
wherever  learning  was — there  also  was  a  rallying  point  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  human  thought 

"  The  advantages  of  studj  which  you  possess  in  thisuniyerBity- 1  ahoidi 
be  sorry  to  bring  into  invidious  comparison  with  thoee  of  any  other  plaeea 
of  education,  least  of  all  with  those  of  the  great  universities  that  haift 
educated  the  intellectual  heroes  of  England's  nuuestic  race  of  men.  Yet 
without  invidiousness,  and  without  iMehcacY,  I  may  remark,  that  the 
circumstance  of  all  your  professors  lecturing  daily  ana  regularly,  is  a  fbir 
ture  of  noble  and  inspiring  usefulness  in  your  tuitionary  aystem,  which 
might  be  imitated  to  their  advantage,  even  by  those  oekat  msTiTUTiosa 
Among  our  teachers,  too,  we  can  look  back  to  names  in  literature  and 
science,  that  are  above  the  need  of  praise,  as  they  are  above  the  naA 
of  detraction ;  and  the  dynasty  of  professional  talent,  I  make  bold  to 
predict,  is  not  degenerate.  It  is  for  you,  however,  my  young  friendsi  to 
recollect  that  neiUier  the  glory  of  dead  men's  names,  nor  the  efforts  of  the 
ablest  living  instructom,  can  maintain  the  honor  of  a  uiiiyersity,  unless 
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Ibe  tnie  ipint  of  ■chulanbip  animate  the  character,  and  perrade  the  ha- 
bita  of  its  Bludeal& 

"  lie  TBlue  of  lime  anj  of  youth,  and  the  bitter  friiita  that  result  from 
misspending  them,  are  tnithg  so  simple  and  obTious.  that  I  fear,  like  the 
great  tree  ui  Ht  Paul's  Churchyard,  about  the  eiiBtcnce  of  which  bo  ua- 
Dj  wagers  have  been  lost  and  won,  they  are  Bometitnes  in  danger  of  being 
Dverloukcd  from  their  very  familiarity.  It  would  be  easy,  indeed,  to  in- 
reat  these  lopica  with  a  gloomy  interest,  by  proving  tliat  the  evils  result' 
ing  from  the  lost  opportunities  of  youth  mom  or  leas  cling  to  a  man 
tl^ouEhout  his  existence  :  and'  that  they  must  be,  from  their  Dature,  greater 
in  reality  Ulan  they  can  be  to  the  eye  of  common  obeervatiim ;  for  men 
do  their  beet  to  disguise  the  punishment  of  a  neglected  education,  or,  ra- 
ther, to  speak  more  truly,  the  punishment  disguises  thtm.  It  hurries 
them  away  from  your  sight,  to  be  immolated  in  secret  by  mortification, 
te  die  in  the  shade  of  neglect,  and  tt>  be  buried  in  the  shroud  of  oblivion. 
But  it  is  not  by  appealing  to  the  ignoble  principle  of  /ear  that  weshonld 
(each  the  youthful  bowm  the  value  of  its  golden  opportunities.  A  feel> 
ing  still  more  honorable  than  even  aniiety  tot  reputation — namely,  the 
desire  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  must  enter  into  the  motivea  of 
flTBiy  man  who  suocesafullj  devotes  himself  to  mental  improvement ;  for 
learning  is  a  proud  mistress,  that  will  not  be  courted  for  your  hopes  of 
windly  profit  by  her  dowry,  nor  for  your  ambition  to  be  allied  to  her 
bmilv,  nor  lor  the  pride  of  showing  her  in  pubUc,  without  the  pasaioa 
and  devotion  which  you  must  bear  to  her  saoed  sel£ 

"  And  the  love  of  learning  is  natural  to  nun.  JtspringsfirHaOQr  interest 
in  this  magnifioent  and  mysteiioua  creation,  from  our  curiosity  with  regard 
to  truth,  and  even  from  our  foDdness  tor  the  airy  colorings  of  fiction. 
SlQl,  however  natural  the  desire  of  instruction  may  be,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  attain  all  the  strength  and  maturity  of  a  passita,  whilst  our 
mtellectual  natures  are  yet  tl^maelves  immature  ;  and  in  the  most  ingenu- 
ous young  minds  the  volition  for  study  may  fall  Car  shortof  their  abstract 
conviction  aa  to  tlie  v«lue  of  knowledge.  Voltaire  has  somevihere  spo- 
ken of  an  astooishingty  wise  young  hero,  who  seemed,  he  says,  to  have 
been  bom  with  eipenence,  ait,  alai  1  bow  very  fea  of  our  heads  coma 
into  the  world  furnished  with  that  valuable  material.  And  precocious 
indeed,  and  bom,  we  may  say,  with  experience,  must  that  juvenile  intel- 
lect be,  which,  amidst  the  new  sensatioos  of  life  and  its  early  enjoyments, 
aa  antidate  that  day  of  devotion  to  study,  when  a  man  shall  wait  for  a 
new  book,  or  for  new  lights  of  information  on  any  bvorile  subject,  as 
eagerly  as  avarice  watdws  the  !ate  of  its  lottery  ticket,  whilst  the  rich- 
est pmes  yut  remain  in  the  wheeL  But  cherish  the  nascent  principls 
tA  curioaity,  and  that  day  wiU  come  to  jou  in  good  time,  when  studv, 
instead  of  a  duly,  will  become  an  agreeable  halnt ;  and  when  it  will  yield 
yoa  consolations  and  amusements  beyond  what  it  is  conceivable,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  a  young  imagination  can  well  anticipate.  Before 
those  habits  have  been  acquuvd,  howerer,  I  suspect  that  jwiag  minds 
are  sometime*  beguiled  into  unwhatesome  hesitatkiD,  hj  dnputes  about 
the  particular  path  of  iMtning  into  which  it  is  most  advnable  that  thay 
■hoiud  first  strike,  and  posh  on  toast  Tigorously.  lie  general  blesajng 
of  learning  a  no  where  dispoled.  It  is  a^i>ed  oo  all  hands  that  know- 
ledge is  power,  and  that  man  it  bat  trtiat  he  knmn.  Hone  but  maniacs 
woold  lay  the  axe  to  tike  root  (rf  tbe  bee ;  and  none  bat  the  most  mie- 
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chicYOUs  would  propose  tearing  down  ony  of  its  branches,  though  tkr 
may  uot  )K?ar  fruits  to  their  taste,  or  garlands  to  their  hooor.  Scalie? 
]iu8  incurred  only  the  contempt  of  posterity  by  his  absurd  diatribe  agaiu; 
the  uijcfulness  of  mathematics ;  and  neither  Swift  nor  Johnsoo  have  mod 
raised  theiiiKelvcB  in  the  estimation  of  wise  men  by  having  undemlort 
the  natiu^l  sciences ;  for  it  is  clear  that  those  men  were  misled  by  wer 
weening  vanity  in  their  own  pursuits,  and  by  shallowness  in  those  ponoi*.- 
which  they  decried,  thus  bringbg  into  monstrous  oonjunction  the  prw 
of  learning  and  the  envy  of  ignorance.  But  although,  io  the  pnr^M: 
day,  there  may  be  few  or  no  direct  aboUtionists  as  to  any  psrticiihr 
branch  uf  knowledge,  there  is  still  a  spirit  of  invidious  oumparisaD,  ami 
a  spirit,  t4x>,  for  the  most  part,  harshly  biassed  against  dassical  lesniD^ 
that  may  be  frequently  observed  in  discusaions  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
tion.  1  exhort  you,  my  young  friends,  not  to  trouble  yourselves  at  ail 
about  sucli  dii«]>utcs,  but  alwatft  to  consider  that  branch  of  science  or  lit- 
erature to  be  the  most  valuable  which  you  have  the  best  opportonitT 
uf  most  completely  mastering. 

"  Of  all  the  dangers  to  which  the  juvenile  student  is  exposed,  I  bniti 
tiiose  of  wer-coHfiilcHce  arid  tetnerity  to  be  incomparably  smaller  thtf 
those  of  doubt  and  distrust  It  is  very  true  that  a  yvnmg  mind,  plongia^ 
prematurely  into  the  depths  of  metaphysical  research,  before  it  nas  not- 
ed  itself  with  a  knowledge  of  useful  facts,  may  be  compared  to  one  fx* 
ploriug  tlie  wheels  of  a  watch  before  he  has  leamt  to  read  the  hoozs  ca 
its  diHl-])late.  It  is  true,  also,  that  precocious  attempts  at  fine  writing 
and  at  coloring  language,  before  we  have  learat  to  give  shape  to  oar 
thoughts,  has  its  disadvantages.  Yet  still,  altogether,  I  tremble  at  tk 
idea  of  damping  the  fire  of  youthful  ambition ;  for,  in  the  young  studeot, 
as  in  the  voung  soldier,  the  dashing  and  daring  spirit  is  preferable  to  the 
listless.  To  the  early  aspirant  at  original  composition — to  iho  boy-pocc 
— I  should,  therefore,  only  say,  Qo  on  and  prosper,  but  never  forget  that, 
in  spite  of  random  exceptions,  Buchanan  is  right  in  the  general  prindplf, 
when  in  awarding  immortality  to  mighty  poets,  he  designates  tbsm  bj 
the  epithet,  leahnki). 

'  Sola  doctomin  monimienta  Vatnm 

Nesciunt  fad  inipcriiuu  sever!. 

Sola  conteninant  Phlegethonta  et  Orel  jura  luperbL* 

**  The  opposite  feeling  of  the  mind's  distrust  in  its  own  powers  oo^ 
not  to  be  too  harshly  and  hastily  set  down  as  a  token  of  mental  debility 
in  youtli,  for  it  is  often  connected  with  considerable  talent.  It  is  a  £u1iiif. 
Iiowever,  that,  if  suffered  to  continue,  will  create  all  the  efiects  of  deUi- 
t^,  and  will  dupe  the  mind  to  be  the  passive  agent  of  its  own  degraik- 
tion — like  a  jugling  soothsay  contriving  to  make  his  prophecy  fulfil  it 
self,  or  a  blundering  physician  verifying  his  ignorant  opmion  by  despatch- 
ing the  patient  whom  he  has  pronounced  incmable.  But,  if  to  look  abroMl 
over  the  vast  expanse  and  variety  of  learned  pursuits,  should  appal  and 
overwhelm  any  young  imagination,  like  the  prospect  of  a  journey  over 
Alps  and  Glaciers,  let  it  dispel  the  unworthy  fear  to  recollect  wlttt 
guides,  and  lights,  and  fiicilities  modem  science  and  literature  aflurd,  so 
that  a  quantum  of  information  is  now  of  comparatively  easy  access,  which 
would  formerly  have  demanded  Herculean  labor. 

**  As  to  those  among  yon  who  may  have  the  prospect  of  being  ooIt  a 
short  time  at  college,  I  trust  I  need  not  conjnre  you  against  the  prpjudice 
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viui  thai  of  null!  Irnraing,  tlierc  is  no  cuncessiw  in  (avur  of  tbe  much 
tbAt  I  vould  not  willinglT  make.  But,  in  compariDg  small  learned  ac- 
qairalions  with  none  at  aU,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  absurd  to  oon- 
nder  a  little  learning  valueless,  or  even  ilaogerouH,  aa  some  <niU  have  it, 
M  to  talk  of  a  little  virtue,  a  little  wealth,  or  health,  or  cheerfulness,  or 
a  Uttle  of  an;  other  blessing  under  heaven  being  worthless  or  dangerous, 

"  To  abjure  anj  de^ec  of  information,  because  n-e  cannot  gmap  tl>a 
whole  drde  of  the  scieocca,  or  sound  the  depths  of  emdition,  appeora  U> 
bt  jnst  about  as  sensible  as  if  we  were  to  shut  up  our  windows,  because 
the;  are  too  narrow,  or  because  the  glaas  hoa  not  the  magnifying  power 
of  a  telescope. 

"  For  tbe  uoalleat  quantity  of  knowledge  that  a  man  can  acquire,  he 
b  bound  to  be  contentedly  tbanlcful,  provided  his  fate  shuts  bim  out  from 
the  power  of  acquiring  a  largier  portion ;  but  whilst  the  poBsilnlity  of 
farther  advancement  renmina,  be  ss  proudly  disoontenled  as  ye  will  with 
« little  learning ;  for  tbe  value  of  knowledge  is  like  that  of  a  diamond, 
it  increases  according  to  its  magnitude,  even  in  much  more  tlian  a  geome- 
trical ratia  One  science  and  literary  pursuit  throws  light  upon  another, 
and  there  is  a  connexion,  as  Cicero  remarks,  among  them  alL 

" '  Omnes  Artea,  qus  ad  humanitateni  pertinent,  babent  quoddam  com- 
mune vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione  quadom  inter  sccontinentur.' 

"No  doubt  a  man  ou^t  to  devote  himself,  in  the  main,  to  one  depart- 
tnent  of  knowledge,  but  still  he  will  be  all  the  better  for  making  himself 
acquainted  with  studies  which  are  kindred  (u  and  arifA  that  pursuit. — 
The  principle  of  the  extreme  division  of  labor,  so  useful  in  a  pin  manu- 
laclory,  if  mtroduced  intoleaming,  may  pmduce,  indeed,  some  minute  and 
particular  improvements,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  tends  to  cramp  human 
mteUect 

"  That  the  mind  may,  and  especially  in  early  youth,  be  easily  distract- 
ed by  (oo  many  punmts,  must  be  readily  admitted.  But  I  now  beg  leave 
to  consider  myself  addressing  those  among  you,  who  are  conscious  of 
great  ambition,  and  of  many  faculties ;  and  what  I  say  may  regard  ra- 
ther the  studies  of  your  future  than  of  your  prerent  years. 

"  To  embrace  different  pursuits,  diametrically   opposite,  in  the  wide 


drcle  of  human  knowtegc,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  almost  universally 

"it  rem 

branch  of  learning,  by  c 
cognate  studies ;  c«i  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  it  will  reluru  home  li 


impossible  for  a  single  mind.    But  Icniinot  believe  that  any  strong  mind 
wakens  its  strength,  in  any  one  branch  of  teaming,  by  diverging  into 


n  object,  bringing  Inck  illustrative  treasures  from 
Bicns  into  collateral  pursuits. 

"  Let  Science  bear  witness  how  many  of  bor  brightest  liiscovctics  have 
been  struck  out  by  the  collision  of  analogy,  and  by  original  minds  bring- 
bg  one  part  of  tlieir  vait  informatiun  tn  consult  andci-iiperate  witli  arto- 
tber.  I'n'  a  aingle  stuily  is  apt  to  iingc  tho  spirit  with  a  single  color ; 
whihit  expansive  knowledge  irradiatus  it,  from  many  studies,  with  tlie 
many-colored  hues  of  thought,  till  they  kindle  by  their  assemblage  and 
blend  and  melt  into  the  white  liglit  of  inspiration — Kcwton  made  hislory 
and  astronomy  i1lu!>tra(c  each  other ;  oii'l  Kiditcr  and  Palton  brought 
matliematiCB  tu  bear  uji-in  chemistry,  till  Bciencc  may-  now  be  said  to 
be  able  to  lrei)(b  at  miLi-  ini  ati  tu  atid  a  pluut'l.    I  ailuiil  that  this  is  quo- 
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tiDg  only  mighty  name?  to  illustrate  the  value  of  a  ^nend  knowledge ; 
but  all  mindfl,  that  are  capable  of  extensive  application,  more  or  less  ex- 
perience its  benefits.  For  the  strength  of  an  active  mind  is  not  ezhaost- 
ed  by  dividing  the  objects  of  its  attention,  but  refreshed  and.  recruited — 
it  is  not  distracted  by  a  variety  of  lights,  but  directed  by  them ;  and 
the  stream  of  learned  acquisition,  instead  of  being,  of  becoming  shallower 
by  expansion,  is  rendered  more  profound. 

"  In  literature,  I  might  quote  the  excursive  taste  of  our  Miltoo,  our 
Gray,  our  Warton,  Hurd,  and  Sir  William  Jones  among  poetry  bevood 
the  classical  field,  to  prove  that  the  rule  applies  to  literature  as  well  as 
to  science — ^but  I  have  already  detained  you  a  considerable  time,  and, 
for  the  present,  must  bid  you  adieu. — I  do  so  with  a  warm  heart ;  and 
I  hold  it  to  be  no  profane  Elusion  to  the  great  and  merciful  Being  who 
has  g^ven  us  all  knowledge,  and  all  mercies,  to  wish  that  hb  blesaing  may 
be  with  you." 

Dr.  Anderson,  Vol  IL  1830.  The  memoir  of  his  evlj  friend, 
by  Campbell,  will  be  found  in  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine^  of  this 
year. 

Orif/in  of  the  Campbell  Club*     Vol.  II.,  Chapter  IX^pp,  226-7. 

The  issuing  of  the  Royal  Oommission  of  Inqmry  into  the  state  of  the 
Scottish  Universities  in  1826-7,  brought  to  light  many  real  grieranoes, 
and  probably  gave  rise  to  the  imagining  of  some  more.  The  stodenti 
of  Glasgow  wA  long  had  reason  to  complain  that  their  interests,  as  a 
body,  were  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  corporate  or  private  inter^is  of 
the  professors.  The  election  to  the  office  of  rector  was  the  only  one  un- 
der the  influence  of  tJie  students,  and  from  a  jealousy  lest  that  offiee 
should  be  in  any  way  under  professional  bias,  it  had"  been,  for  manj 
years  a  rule  among  the  students  to  elect  some  one  who,  from  pdliticaL 
and  personal  connexions,  should  be  under  no  temptation  to  be  sabaerrient 
to  professors.  To  be  considered  the  professor's  candidate  was  a  sure  pre- 
lude to  rejection.  This  systematic  opposition  had  given  offence  to  many 
of  the  latter,  who  felt  somewhat  nettled  to  find  the  respect  they  weie 
accustomed  to  in  the  class-room  turned  into  defiance  in  the  committee. 
They  preferred  their  complaints  upon  the  subject  to  the  Royal  Oommis- 
sioners,  and  suggested,  as  a  remedy,  some  limitations  of  the  right  of  dee- 
tion,  including  the  disfranchisement  of  the  younger  students.  This  ad- 
vice had  come  before  Campbell  in  his  offidal  capacity.  He  immediatelT 
made  it  known,  sent  for  some  of  the  most  active  students,  and  adviaed 
them  to  set  on  foot  an  organized  and  public  opposition  to  it  FoUowmg 
this  counsel,  a  general  meeting,  was  held  in  the  Common  Hall,  whidi  the 
rector's  authority  obtained  for  the  students.  Such  a  meeting  was  new, 
and  excited  much  interest  A  committee  of  nineteen,  from  eadi  of  the 
four  nations,  was  appointed  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be 
to  defend  the  general  privileges,  and  their  exertions  seem  to  hare 
so  far  successful  that  the  threatened  disfranchisement  was  little 
heard  of.  The  meeting  upon  this  business,  as  the  representatiTes  of 
their  fellow-students,  very  naturally  gave  rise  to  much  friendly  inter- 

*  For  tho  obove  notice  of  thii  Clab  I  am  Indebted  to  Dr.  Ralitoa  Wood,  JC  Oli, 

one  of  i(»  l:tt(>  president.*  and  foiinden.-ED. 
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eoDKM  on  tlM  part  uf  the  youthjiil  unalori,  Botne  of  Iti^  Dumber  wbo 
remained  iu  Oiasgov  during  the  summer,  refiolved  upon  the  bold  step  of 
)trop<Muig  Mr.  Campbell  aB  Lord  Rector  Tor  the  tbird  time  This  gaT* 
riw  to  a  Hvere  atrugg'le,  and  to  neir  combinatiotu,  vbite  it  drev  cloaer 
foimer  (rieodBhips ;  until  at  its  termination,  lome  of  thoee  who  had 
been  moat  activelj  engaged  in  the  oonteat,  adapted  the  plan  of  Airmiiig 
an  asaociatim  Which  rixMiid  bring  them  into  frsquetit  cocumuiiieaticn 
with  each  other  ;  enable  tbem  to  interchMig*  tbtor  opiDKiiu'iipoa  gHMTtl 
and  Oollege  affairs  ;  and  by  commemoratmg  tha  Ulird  dectiotl  of  Hr. 
Ckmpbell,  keep  alive  and  aOTead  among  ancceediiig  itiideDta  thoee  prinei- 
oLra  which  had  led  to  it  Tbu  waa  tha  origin  S  the  Campbell  Olnb 
The  Poet  \erj  wilUoglj  and  heartily  acoorded  hi*  ootuent  to  be  named 


patron ;  and  indeed  on  man^  oeoasiooa  ezproHed  himielf  mach  pleaaed 
with  the  institntioD  of  a  aociety  with  which  hia  own  name  waa  joiited 
in  so  omiplimeDtaty  a  manner. 

The  onginalon  of  the  Club,  who  were  certainly  not  btfioid  any  of  thmr 
fellow-atudeDtfl  in  academic  diatinctions,  betidea  the  reading  of  literary 
eaeayi,  the  eommemoratioo  of  Mr.  Campbell'B  electiou,  and  fenenilly  ao- 
cial  and  literaiy  converae,  have  in  view  the  obsurvation,  and,  if  poaaiblc^ 
the  direction  of  College  piditice  upon  libeml  pdndplea.  Thia  part  of  their 
plan  was,  however,  not  bo  openly  answered.    To  have  upenlj  ai "  '' 


coold  be  readj  prepared  to  («ke  the  fiidd.  To  canr  plana  of  this  kiol 
into  eSect,  however,  it  wai  necaBaary  that  the  Club  should  be  very  eelec^ 
indeed,  aliooat  eidaaive,  and  tlua  its  projectors  made  iL  llkey  were  mere 
Campbellite  than  Campbell  himaetC  for  on  one  oecasioD  the  Poet  having 
mentioDed  that  a  gBntlemao  wbo  oooaidered  himself  a  film  anpporta',  had 
Mtnplained  to  biti  of  having  been  daued  admiiaion,  was  told,  that  the 
gentleman  was  more  than  enough  of  a  aaint  "  Bleaa  me  !*  exclaimed 
Campbell,  ■■  I  am  bonified  I  Surely  tod  tolerate  ChristiBiiity  in  tha 
Campbell  Club  r  The  patov  need  not  bave  bean  afraid  of  any  want  at 
toleration ;  bat  the  tmUi  WM,  the  Clab  waa  anzioua  to  keep  out  any  at- 
tempt at  religiooB  dtsoniaa,  aldiongli  aavend  aS  ita  memboa  are  now  sma- 
□ent  io  the  (SiurdL 

The  election  of  the  Marqma  of  I^nsdowne  originated  in  tbe  Campbell 
Club ;  and  with  the  cboee  made  by  the  atndente  On  that  eocasko,  Hr. 
Campbell  was  very  much  gratified,  allhocgh  be  had  himself  reoommended 
another  gentleman — a  recommendation  which,  on  a  labaequent  opportunity, 
waa  not  forgotten. 

On  another  oecaaon,  of  Suropean  celtbrily,  as  the  jAraae  goes,  the  qniet 
influence  of  tbe  C\\ib  was  made  available  When  the  Revolution  of  the 
Three  Daya,  in  which  the  PariBian  students  took  so  active  a  pert,  called 
forth  the  ooDgratolatiooa  of  the  world,  the  Olaagow  atodenta,  aaaembled 
hr  the  ciunpbfdl  Club,  voted  aasddresaof  ccDgratnlr'^—  '-  "--  *--" — 
</  Paris.  Sufdi  an  addreea  waa  oerw,  Md  wm  bl 
^der  and  folder  politicians ;  bnt  tfaoM  wbt  WOttld  M 
-thus  the  right  hand  of  yooi^  Idndaeaa.  woidd  lieeital«  not  b 
braTsiT  of  our  eniugns  ana  midahipoien,  even  when  painfu  , 
bf  embruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  youthliil  breuu'en. 
addreas  of  tbe  Qla.'vow  students  to  those  of  Parii,  waa  ferwardod  to  tte 
gentleman  wfai>  hod  been  the  flnt  president  ct  tbe  Campbell  Ohih  ■ 
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\vho  was  at  the  time  at  the  Universitj  of  Pari&  This  gentlemao  used  to 
U'll  with  much  pleasure  the  warm  reception  it  met  with.  Old  Baroo  Du- 
bois, then  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  whom  he  applied 
in  order  to  Icam  the  proper  mode  of  presenting  it,  received  it  with  ex- 
clamations of  surprise  and  pleasure  truly  French,  shouting  with  delight 
for  his  daughter-in-law,  ao  English  lady,  to  otnne  to  him  in  order  to  trans- 
late it  A  general  meetine  of  the  French  School  was  held,  and  the  fim- 
tcmization  accepted  with  oue  hoiior.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  things  are  too 
often  like  sunmier  clouds. 

The  ezclusiveness  with  ^diich  the  Campbell  Club  set  out»  was  not 
favorable  to  its  permanence.  Accordingly,  its  founders  having  retired, 
a  new  system  was  adopted,  and  the  Club  became  more  genial  in  its 
aims,  and  numerous  in  its  members^  and  less  academic  in  its  character. 
Campbell  more  than  once  visited  it ;  and  it  still  continues  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  his  election,  and  now  drink  solemn  silence  to  the  memory 
of  him  whose  health  used  to  be  received  with  such  hearty  acrJaim. 

The  late  Priticeu  Dowager  Ctartaryski  to  T,  Campbell, —  VoL  IZ,p.  — ; 

**  Wtbook  sn  Galxgii,  le  20  Ddc  1881. 

**  Monsieur, 

«  Les  malheurs  de  moo  pays  qui  j'ai  tant  pleur6,  et  mes  88  ans 
ont  bien  alfoibli  mes  ycux.  Cependant  cela  ne  saurait  me  priver  de  Tex- 
treme  plaisir  de  vous  exprimer,  Monsieur,  toute  la  recoDnaissaDce  que  tout 
coBur  Polonois  doit  ^prouver  pour  le  Po^te  charmant  da  petit  podme  surla 
Pologne  et  pour  le  cceur  compatissant  qui  a  ppa  de  toutes  mani^res  tant 
d*int6ret  k  ce  malheureux  I  Moi,  en  moo  particulier,  je  dots  vous  tain  les 
plus  sinceres  remercimens  pour  la  lettre  pleine  dee  expreasioDS  les  plus 
aimables  et  les  plus  flatteuses  4  mon  6gara  Si  ddeo  permet  que  je  n- 
tounie  a  Putawy,  cette  lettze  sera  conserve  dans  mon  petit  mus6e  avee 
tout  les  souvenirs  de  ma  patrie,  oomme  une  preuve  du  touduuit  inter£t 
qu'un  brave  et  bienveillant  Anglais  voulait  bien  lui  vouer. 

**  Kecevez,  Monsieur,  Texpressioo  des  sentimens  bien  sinoeres^  et  bien 
distingu6s  de  votre  reooimaissante  et  taies  humble  servante, 

"EUZAUETHX  CXAKTOETBKA." 

Vol.  7Z,  page  , — **  I  send  yoa  the  Polish  Ministei^s  letter,  and  a  page 
of  a  Polish  pamphlet  Bleep  our  Polish  letter  like  the  apple  of  your 
eye.— T.  C." 

**  ROTADIDE  DX  PoLOONm  VaBSOVIX,  €6  JuUUt^  188L 

**  MnnsTKBX  dxb  Affadues  BimAMOXRBi. 

"Monsieur, 

'*  C'est  avee  reoonnaisaance  que  noos  avcne  re^a  votre  ofirande : 
elle  possMe  un  douUe  jprix&iKMyeuzpiusqu'ellenoiuTieQtcfanhoiiuiie 
aussi  respectable,  auan  oeMbre  <^ueyoii&  n  nous  est  bien  doox  de  tiouver 
dans  les  dignes  oiganes  de  la  vielle  fvieille]  Angieterre^  de  ce  pft*w'w?imt 
de  la  veritable  liberty  une  sympatnie  anasi  proooDote  poor  notie  cane; 
cela  seul  devrait  prouver  aa  monde  qu*dle  est  belle.  Vous  ixnis  promettes 
un  poeme  sur  notre  insurrectioo ;  c^est  avee  impatieooe  que  doqs  atteodom 
oes  accents  aooontum^  &  6moavoir  teas  les  oobuib.  Hb  portenrnt  dam  tooi 
I'enthousiasme  qui  tous  amme. 
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**  Yeuillez  bien  croire,  MoDJsieur,  que  nous  aaTons  ettimer  Toe  eflbrta,  et 
▼00  sacrifices  h  leur  juste  valeur ;  et  si  la  franchise,  U  noble  simplicity  que 
▼ous  y  mettez,  cd  rehausse  euoore  le  priz,  yeuillez  pennettre  que  nous 
▼cms  remercions  aussi  simplement,  oordialemeDt  au  nom  de  la  Pologne  qui 
coDservera  toujours  daus  sa  m^oire  Yotre  nom,  comme  un  de  ceuz,  qu'^e 
est  accoutum^  &  ch6rir,  et  d  respecter. 

**  Yeuillez,  Monaieur,  agrto  le  tomoignage  de  ma  ocasid^ration  ires 
distingu^e.  Aens.  Hobadtsxl 

''AThoiiasCaiifbell^  Esq." 

THE  CAMPBELL  MONUMENT. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  me  by  a  distinguiahed  Polish 
affectionate  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Poet :] 


[Tl 
officer' 


**Feb,  Sd,  1848. — I  hope  you  have  not  thought  me  forgetful  of  the 
promiBe  I  gave  you  some  time  ago  of  procuring  frx>m  Poland  some  stone, 
or  marble,  calculated  to  form  a  basis  for  our  reyered  friend  Thomas 
Campbell's  Monument^  which  is  to  be  raised  to  his  memory  in  Westr 
minster  Abbey.  I  assure  you  the  obtaining  of  something  suitable  for  the 
aboye  pedestal  has  eyer  smoe  been  a  source  of  our  earnest  anxiety  and 
reiterated  endeayors;  and  I  say  our,  because  there  is  no  countryman  of 
mine  that  has  heard  of  it»  and  has  not  grown  enthusiastic  at  the  idea,  and 
the  object  of  it  But  to  <he  execution  S[  it^  difficulties  unluckily  lay  in  our 
way,  which  in  free  and  happy  England  can  scarcely  be  conceiyed.  It 
would  be  needless  to  reooimt  them  here ;  but  tbey  aiceepartly  from  the 
impossibLLrty  of  finding^  any  such  stone  on  the  outskirts  of  Polimd,  that  is 
in  the  yidmty  of  the  naltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  as  would,  by  its  qu^^, 
answer  our  purpose,  and  frt)m  which  pUoes,  without  much  delay,  and 
without  awakemng  any  suspicion  of  the  police,  it  might  haye  been  Bnip[)ed 
for  London ;  and  partly  from  want  of  anything  like  r^ular  communication 
with  the  interior  of  Poland,  and  least  of  all  with  the  Proyinces  possessing 
rich  marble  quarries  like  those  bordering  on  the  Carpathian  Mountains — 
especially  the  western  districts  of  Galicia  and  Cracow.  To  the  latter  all 
access  was  denied  us,  from  their  haying  lately  been  the  scat  of  insurrection, 
and,  as  you  know,  of  atrocious  massacres  of  land  owners  by  the  peasantry, 
and  this  at  the  instigation  of  the  monstrous  policy  of  Austria  Conse- 
qoently,  men  who  ixaAt  haye  had  the  power  ofgratiMng  our  wishes,  and 
who  eyen  haye  wamuy  ydunteered  th^  services  to  that  eSEect,  withdrew, 
£nom  fear  of  exating  tike  sospidoa  of  the  goyemment^  and  compromising 
their  safety. 

I  am  therefore  yery  sorry  in  thus  armoundng  to  you  (while  you  were 
no  doubt  expecting  a  totally  different  intellip^enoe  from  me)  how  much  we 
haye  hitherto  fiiiled  in  our  patriotic  enterprise,  and  this  in  a  matter  which 
ire  haye  so  much  at  heart  Stfll,  we  do  not  yet  despair  of  success,  the  co- 
operation of  a  trusty  and  most  actiye  hand  haying  anew  been  promised  ua. 
In  spite  of  many  obstacles,  we  are  determined  not  to  be  defeated  by  them ; 
and  we  shall  yet  rejoice  in  rendering  due  homage  to  the  manes  of  him^vho 
throughout  ki9  life  had  proved  h4nu3/  nieh  a  warm  a^ 
of  our  oppreued  country. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  We  may  then  look  for  the  arrival  of  the  transport  in  London,  bairmg 
all  unforeseen  accident,  in  the  course  of  next  spring,  the  usual  navigation 
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eeasoQ  od  the  Polish  riven ;  and  when  it  arrives,  triumphantly  lejoioe  Offer 
it,  and  inscribe  it  with : — 


*'OARPATHIA  TBOUM  CAICPBXLL 
BBTTANNLB      FOKILS 
POLONUB  AMIOO 
DOCOaTALL 


**  The  Poles,  though  they  have  hitherto  been  unfiuooeasful  in  _ 
the  above  pedestal,  are  not  in  the  least  ummndful  of  their  pramiae,  ncr  dis- 
oouraged  by  adverse  circumstaooeB  ta  do  all  in  their  power  fiaithfuUr  to 
redeem  their  pledge.*  L.  SL 

«  To  Da.  Beattie.'* 

THE  COMMrrTEE  FOR  THE  CAMPBELL  MONUMENrT. 


Lofd  Jeffrey. 
The  Hon.  C.  A.  Mntray. 
Sir  Edward  Balwer  hjUoo, 
tkamm\Eogen,Em^ 
Heary  Halujo,  Eeq. 
ProfeMor  WUsoB. 
Thomas  Moorei,  Ee^ 
John  O.  Lockhart»  Bml 
James  Loch,  £b(|.  M.  P. 
John  RichaidsoA,  Esq. 
James  Thomeoo. 
lev.  C.  a.  UaanUa. 
Rev.  Aiezaader  Dyca. 
Dr.  Wmiam  Beattie. 
William  MoxDB,  Bsq. 


His  Grace  the  Dote  of  Baecleoeh. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne* 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  NortfaamplaQ. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Abetdeen. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Jolm  RnsaeU,  M.  P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Blelboume. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Btiangford. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Moipelh. 

Lord  Dudley  Ck>utts  Stuart. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham  and  Vahz. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Leigh. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Campbell. 

The  Right  Hon.  Bir  Robert  Peel,  Bart,  M.  P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Bart,  M.  P. 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Macanley,  M.  P. 

SubscriptioQs  to  the  moDmnent,  fajW.  0.  BLiaiiHALL,  R  A^  to  be 

in  PoET*s  CoRNxa,  WisnnaMrncB  Abbbt,  received  by  Membm  of  the  Ooni- 
mittee ;  and  by  the  Execators,  Dr.  Beattie,  18,  TaviBtock-atreet^  Bedfcnl 
Square;  William  Moxoo,  Esq.,  7,  Stone  Buildings,  Chanoery  Lwe;  and 
by  Messrs.  Goutts  &  Co,  Mesflm  Rogers  A  Co,  Messn.  Drainmond  A  On, 
Bankers,  Loodoa 

Voi  IL,page  126,  y<>$^ 

*"  If  the  rank  of  F^>eta  were  to  be  letilad  by  particidar  paaa^cflk  I  dboo^ 
predict  with  more  eonfidenoe  that  *  Loohiel,'  tne  'Ibdle  of  Erin,'  and  tht 
Mariners'  Song,  woidd  endure^  than  I  could  venture  to  do  about  ainr  dhir 
verses  since  Oowpcr  and  Bums — I  had  almost  said  since  Gn^  ana  QM- 
smith."— Xt/(;  of  Sir  Janrn  MaMtUo§kt  page  82. 

Gk>ETHE.  *^  I  consider  OattpbeU,''  ht  aaia,  **aa  more  ^atn'oo/  than  wf 
favorite  Byron,  and  fsa  above  any  modem  En^iah  poet  whose  w«»ka  ham 
fallen  in  my  way.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  aoquamted  with  ma^y;  hot 
Gray  and  Blason  are  not  ualmQWii  to  »&  I  admire  their  vivida  Wi  their 
*  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  thai  bum;^  b«t  itt  Gampbeira  poena 
there  is  stren^^  combined  wiUi  great  natural  ainmliflity  of  stg^  and  a 
power  of  ezdtmg  high  emotions,  iiSlependently  of  bnllia&t  eiatheta  or 


*  The  reader  could  hardly  imagine  the  iigUultu*  whkh  the  gallant  writer  baa  mea. 
tloned  in  this  letter  as  likely  to  defbat  their  aim ;  for  the  bloek,  if  pwchaaeA  at  the 

Juarry,  would  have  to  pass  examination  at  aO  the  frootlM*— Russian,  Anstrfaa,  aai 
rnsslan ;  and,  if  discovered,  would  fubject  the  Poles  to  very  iMavy  psMlttoa. 


PUNBRAL  IH  WeSTUIKSTBR  ABBKT. 


Vol,  It,  p.  i10.—Tht  Puntral  of  TTumat  Campbtll. 
'  WumiuuT,  July  Sd — Long  before  the  boor  appointed  for  the  oeie- 
mooy,  the  ana  in  troat  of  tLe  weet  eolniMe  of  the  Abbey  was  crowded 
irith  Rpectalon,  anxious  to  catdi  a  gliione  of  the  prooeauoa.  The  great 
nave  Aibi  -veaeaMe  pile  ns  also  filled  with  the  fiienda  aikd  admitere  of 
the  departed  Poet,  ai  well  aa  erery  aj^iroach  to  the  place  of  inteimeDb 
The  Poeta'  Comet  itself  was  oocnpied  with  a  large  assemblage  of  ladiea 
aod  geDtlenun,  moat  of  them  dressed  in  the  deepM  moun^i^; — indadiv 
Bomeof  tbePoefsre]atiTea.wbohad  taken  their  poaitioo  in  the  viduityi^ 
the  grkTe  ba  ao  hour  before  the  ceremony  commenced — all  anxious  to  paj 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  him  whcmi  uey  all  admired,  and  whom  manj 
(rfthem  loved. 

"  In  the  Jenualem  Climber,  adjoining  the  Ajbbt,  the  execoton  and 

more  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased  assembled,  to  receive  the  company 

and  regulate  the  proceedings.    Predaely  at  twelve  o'clock  tl 

moved  from  the  Chamber  in  the  following  order : — 

Verger. 

The  Dndertaker. 

Hntea. 

Page  Plnme  of  Feathers.  F^cl 

Hulea. 


THE  COFFIH. 
iiBiBg  a*  bodr  of  M 


PaUBi 


LOBD  Oampbell. 

VBOT.  SlRAHOIOaD^ 

Viacomn  HotPKTB. 
LoKD  DoPLit  Cotms 

J.  and  Mr.  Wm,  nephews  of  the  deceaaed. 
Dr.  Bxann  and  Hr.  Willuh  Moxoh,  Eiecntcn. 
Hr.  John  RinHAXDsoH.  Hr.  Arwton,  the  Rev.  C.  S 
Hr.  Edwakd  Hozoit,  peraooal  frieiti 
The  Bev.  Ur.  Hdjiah  offidaled  at  the  ceremooy,  and  preceded  the  pro- 


crowds  who  wibieesed  the  moomful  pniceaaon,  and  the  expressica  ol 
seemed  to  indicate,  bevood  a  doubt,  that  (hej  had  fully  appredated  the 
merits  of  the  man  while  alive,  and  now  lelt  the  extent  u  the  calami^ 
iriiich  had  bereaved  them  of  Mm.  On  arriving  at  the  Poets'  Corner,  tha 
ctAi,  during  the  progresB  of  the  funeral  service,  was  hud  upon  a  temporatj 
MmllrM,  where  it  remained  covered  with  the  pall,  until  it  was  removed  for 
the  purpose  uf  bring  lowered  iolo  the  grave.     The  pall-beorera  took  their 


,';'''«ii;i]J*o»jT..v; 


wVA  OMDpbeU  w—  die  famidtt,  aad  iu  frM  ptaadcBt    ' 
•Mccfan  van  Mnend  b*  Lanl  Dodle;  C  Sonit,  Colat 
Coont  E.  ^'"~"^.  cmuDeoKintiTe  of  tbe  muij  Mid  ■goal  s 
TloDtt*  CuDpbell  ImJ  nmlaed  to  ihe  c*uk  of  PaUad. 


'BcmMx  Chimitm,  Dim-antnT,  St.  Jaxw'b,  JUjr  S. 

"  We  are  viiioDS,  before  tbe  tomb  dons  on  the  remains  of  our 
mntmU  friend,  (o  expreea  oui  unfeigned  r^^rvt  at  the  kw  we  hare  nu- 
tained  Id  tbe  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  and  (o  teatify  our  admiislkia 
tar  his  talents  anil  respect  for  bis  memory. 

"  Tliis  ud  ercnt  b^  deprived  us  of  a  Teneialed  and  much  esteemed 
"   igue,  uhI  tbe  Polish  tefuf^         '  ....  .         . 

iad  Ibou^  this  proffered 
iTailing — though  praise  a 
jonunatelj  is  no  more — still  ii  ih  a  meioDCDoiy  ^raiuusuoo  lo  recall  lo 
mnembnuiFe  his  strenuous  exertima  on  behalf  of  a  people  distinguished 
fcr  their  patriotism,  and  the  indomitaUe  oourue  they  haTe  unifonnly  dis- 
played in  re-asserting  their  natiooRl  independence  agaiiMt  the  Donhem 
despot  and  his  bnrtber-spoliators. 

'  Our  lamented  friend,  aa  is  well  known,  was  carlj  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  Poland's  wronga.  The  coofUcts  which  she  has  been  forced  to  sustain 
in  fighting  for  her  lights  and  liberties,  against  a  coDspiracy  of  odious  ty- 
rants, fired  his  youthful  temperament,  and  roused  his  just  indigiiatiiin. 
Bow  pathetic  and  Boul-stirrii^  are  those  inspiring  lines  from  that  ccLcbm- 
ted  poem,  which  will  give  perpetuity   to  the   memory  of   his  lAste  and 

AndFn 

"  Nor  did  Mr.  Campbell  content  himself  with  a  mere  abstract  feelii^  of 
•yropathy  for  Ihp  friinilless  and  destitute  Poles.  No — his  purse  was  open 
to  them  with  a  Lberality  br  more  in  accordance  with  his  goneroua  nature 
than  with  the  extent  of  his  means:  and  early  in  the  year  1SS3,  in  conjnne- 

•Tbr«»i>MD<  sn  iskBn  cMrllr  fnrni  iba  Mi'mlngChiDiikle,  ("Ferry's  paper,") 


°f  ^laltT, 


WUBMiB  imder  and  b^  nitee  of  the  wm  of  Aidutald  MKartlnir  Stout, 
late  of  Aaeog,  deneawd.  mj  cdIt  xm,  Tacnui  TzLnmD  Cutr^aiy 
wOl,  npm  my  deeeMC,  be  cnlitled  to  a  certain  mm  of  mmej,  wludi 
I  doem  a  oanpetoit  pnnwxi  fir  him ;  and  I  <h>  ml,  Ibenine,  intend 
to  make  maj  jroTwai  &r  him  by  thia  mj  inH 


lira  and  lieqiMalh  the  Silwr  itoW  jmMnted  to  me  fay 
at  Olaapjv,  when  I  wa«  Bectcr  ot  that  CniTenilj — tan. 
Oe  Portiait  of  Ho-  U^jotr,  Qrmf  VicnMU.  irhicb  waa  loit  to  me 
bf  the  Qnem  henelf,  (and  whkli  two  ajtidei  I  reckoo  the  jewdi  <f 
nn  propo^,) — and  alio  all  and  eroy  my  manosa^M*  and  eopTiigfati 
of  my  oonpoatkm^  wfaetbtT  in  proae  or  Tsae,  and  the  ngnetlea 
wiicb  ha*«  iDsitnled  my  poema  and  tin  all  and  eroy  mr  book^ 
print%  pictnraa,  fuiiituie,  piatc^  moiKj,  pcncnal  eatate  md  efleda, 
wturtaoerer  and  wbereaoerer,  wbem^  I  may  die  poMCMed,  after  and 
Mtgeet  to  Que  DaynMat  of  Dty  jwt  debti,  fimeral  and  leatamtntaiy 
an^jnam,  (whia  I  direct  to  be  paid  ai  aoco  m  eaareniently  may  M 
aflfr  my  deoeaae.) — mto  my  meo^  Mikt  Caktvcll,  Uw  daagfalo' of 
my  deoeaaed  txaOtcr,  Aixuxd^  CAifpasu,  late  of  Olaegow,  fiv  ha 
ownaoteaod  leparBle  me  and  benefit 


;  and  WnxLui  Hoioh,  of  the  lliddle  Temple,  Eequin^ 
to  be  Exeotton  of  this  my  Will,  and  also  to  act  aa  Onaidiam  to  my 
Midacn.  And  I  reroke  all  Aniier  and  other  Villa  and  teatamentaiy 
diapMiticDi  by  me  at  any  time  hei«tofare  made,  and  dedare  thia  only 
to  tw  my  laat  Will  and  Testamait  Id  witnen  wberai^  I  ban  bcie- 
imto  aet  my  hand,  the  aerenth  day  of  November,  IB4£. 

Aoiua  CUnraiLi. 

■bad  ud dacluad  brUM laMMDr,  Tmua Cunaiu,  \ 
foUiluiWlUuilTMuiaBt,  iBlhariHHM  oraa,! 


tIenT  Hoioii,  n  El 


B  Bualai'l  Onm,  Flmlkot 
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